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APRIL  MILK  MARKET 

Philadelphia  Situation  Shows  Little 
Change 


('ondilioiis  in  this  district  have  been 
unchanged,  as  far  as  surface  indica- 
tions would  show.  At  times  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  uneasiness  and 
some  few  problems  arose,  all  of  which, 
however,    were   satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  matter  of  leading  interest,  early 
In  the  month,  was  the  stagnant  con- 
dition of  the  condensed  milk  market. 
For  some  time  manufacturers  of  con- 
densed prodiiclts  experienced  trouble 
in  the  export  market.  While  there 
was  an  active  demand,  business  was 
at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility to  make  satisfactory  financial 
arrangements  under  the  then  existing 
condition  of  foreign  exchange  and 
credits.  Large  stocks  had  accumu- 
lated and  some  condenserles,  having 
an  uncertain  market  as  well  as  price 
situation  staring  them  in  the  face, 
were  hard  pushed  to  pay  current 
prices  for  milk. 

In  some  territories  the  condition  be- 
came so  acute  that  condensing  plants 
were  closed  temporarily  or  their  pro- 
duct turned  all  on  butter.  Some  oper- 
ated on  a  Itfwer  price  basis,  under 
agreements  with  the  local  dairymen. 
These  conditions  were  more  pronounc- 
ed in  the  New  York  territory,  but  they 
had  their  temporary  influence  on  this 
market.  In  a  few  scattered  instances, 
largely  in  the  outlying  parts  of  this 
district,  some  price  deflections  were 
noted  but  they  had  little  bearing  on 
the  general  situation.  Efforts,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  obtain  some  con- 
cessions but  matters  were  satisfac- 
torily arranged  and  prices  remained 
strong.  At  one  or  two  points  unsatis- 
factory arrangements  regarding  prices 
are  still  in  process  of  adjustment. 

During  the  latter  half  of  April  the 
market  for  condensed  milk  products 
strengthened  materially.  Export  busi- 
ness began  moving  more  freely  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  this  situation 
was  again  in   satisfactory  condition. 

The  so-called  "outlaw  strike,"  on 
the  part  of  certain  railway  employees, 
which  for  a  time  had  freight  move- 
ments generally  tied  up  and  caused 
endless  confusion  In  deliveries  of  farm 
and  dairy  necessities,  as  well  as  all 
commodities,  did  not  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  transportation  of 
milk  in  this  market.  While  some  re- 
arrangement In  the  delivery  points  in 
the  city,  were  necessary  there  was  lit- 
tle real  delay  in  the  movement  of  milk 
at  any  time  during  the  strike.  We  had 
offerings  of  milk  supplies  from  nearby 


territories.  In  case  a  shortage  s^oMd 
develop,  but  there  was  no  necessity  to 
call  upon  them. 

Surplus  milk  has  gradually  Increas- 
ed In  volume  during  the  month,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  holiday,  the  supply  has  at  no 
time  been  abnormal.  Surplus  during 
April  averaged  about  25  per  cent. 
Prices  of  milk  "on  the  platform"  ex- 
cept during  the  holiday  period  noted, 
held  relatively  firm.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  condi- 
tions this  spring  have  not  been  favor- 
able   to    any    great    increase    In    milk 


Thi^  favorable  butter  market  in- 
creased the  pTic^e  paid  for  April  sur- 
plus milk  t6  the  highest  level  so  far 
this  year.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
month  surplus  milk  was  paid  for  on 
the  basis  of  $3.38  per  hundred  as  com- 
pared to  $3.14  per  cwt.  In  March,'"^RrhIle  1 
the  average  for  the  month  was  $3.43 
per  cwt.  as  compared  to  $3.19  in 
March.  This  was  for  4  per  cent,  but- 
ter fat  milk  delivered  at  all  receiving 
points.  At  some  of  the  outlying  sta- 
tions the  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
reached  a  higher  level  than  was  paid 
for  the  basic  quantity. 


prices  received  In  this  market  show  a 
relatively  higher  average  level  than 
do  prices  in  other  principal  ipilk  mar- 
kets In  the  east. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  come  the 
usual  complaints  from  dealers  and 
consumers— garlicky  milk.  We  ask 
you  to  do  all  you  can  to  overcome  this 
objectionable  feature  In  spring  rtllk. 
Consumers,  to  a  large  extent  refuse  to 
use  milk  containing  garlicky  and 
other  odors.  It's  up  to  the  producer 
to  supply  milk  free  from  odors  If  con- 
sumption Is  to  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued and  increasing  consumption 
has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  price 
situation. 


production.  There  has  been  practically 
no  pasture  and  dairy  feeds  have  been 
high  In  price.  In  instances  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  milk  was  to  be  noted. 
Some  produ<er8  used  little  or  no  grain 
feed;  cows  have  been  shedding  their 
winter  coats  and  pasture  is  late,  so 
that  a  slight  decrease  In  butter  fat 
and  total  solids  in  the  milk,  was  noted, 
particuianly  where  feeding  had  not 
been  increased. 

The  butter  market,   which   has  been 
very      firm      almost     throughout     the 
month,  has  been  generally  higher  than 
In    March.     During   the    period  of   the 
railway  strike  and  In  fact  until  a  few 
days    before    the    close    of    the    month 
when  western  butter  began  to  come  in 
more     freely,     prices     were     high     and 
strong.     On   April   first,   92   score   solid 
packed  creamery  butter  was  quoted  at 
67  1-2  cents.  New  York,  and  advanced 
steadily   until   the   22nd   Inst.,   when   It 
reached  77  cents.    As  the  movement  of"| 
freight    became    easier    and    supplies 
generally    became    better    the    market ) 
reacted  and  after  the  24th  prices  drop 
ped  sharply,  closing  at  65  cents 
end  of  the  month, 
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The  price  for  the  basic  quantity  of 
milk  shipped  during  May,  remains  at 
9  cents  a  quart  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia, 
based  on  4  per  cent,  butter  fat  content. 
This  is  equal  to  $3.61  per  100  pounds 
at  receiving  stations  on  the  railroad. 
In  the  50-mIle  zone,  for  the  same  grade 
of  milk. 

These  figures  are  interesting  when 
compared  to  prices  obtained  by  pro- 
ducers In  the  other  important  mar- 
kets In  the  east.  The  receiving  sta- 
tion price  agreed  upon  for  May  In  the 
200  mile  zone  In  New  York  Is  $2.55  for 
3.0  per  cent,  milk,  equal  to  $2.95  per 
hundred  for  4  per  cent.  milk.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  agreed  price  at  receiv- 
ing stations  at  outlying  points  is  $2.90 
per  hundred  for  3.5  per  cent,  milk,  or 
$3.15  for  4  per  cent.  The  Baltimore 
price  for  May  Ir  37  cents  a  gallon  or 
9  1-4  cents  f.  o.  b.,  Baltimore,  for  the 
basic  quantity  and  31  cents  per  gallon, 
or  7  3-4  cents  per  quart  for  surplus 
milk.  The  surplus  supply  in  the  latter 
market  In  April  was  close  to  30  per 
cent. 

Taking  these  comparative  figures  as 
Sasis,   it  Is  quite  evident   that  the 


BALTIMORE  MILK  SITUATION 

The  supply  of  milk  In  the  Baltimore 
district  Is  about  equal  to  the  demand, 
with  a  slight  surplus  in  sight  as  the 
spring  approaches. 

The  price  paid  for  direct  shipped  milk 
for  April  was  38  cents  a  gallon  for  4 
per  cent,  milk,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  with 
a  differential  of  6  cents  per  gallon 
for  surplus,  or  the  excess  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  months  of  September, 
October,    November  and    December. 

New  shippers  start  on  a  basis  of 
50  per  cent,  average  and  50  per  cent, 
surplus.  This  price  also  has  a  differ- 
ential of  one-half  cent  per  gallon  for 
each  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent,  butterfat, 
above   and   below   4  per   cent. 

The  May  price  Is  37  cents  per  gal- 
lon, for  4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  with 
the  same  differential  In  regard  to  sur- 
plus and   butterfat. 

Plans  are  practically  completed  to 
have  a  joint  meeting  of  producers 
and  consumers  organization  In  the 
last  week  of  May,  to  put  on  an  exten- 
sive advertising  campaign.  Mr.  Munn, 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, will  address  the  meeting. 

D.    G.    HARRY.    President 
Maryland   State  Dairymen's  Assn. 


MARYLAND  AND 

VIRGINIA  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOQATION 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  announced  recent- 
ly that  the  price  producers  should  re- 
ceive during  May,  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust should  be  36  cents  a  gallon  for 
3.5  per  cent,  milk  and  40  cents  In  Sep- 
tember, with  the  same  Increase  for 
butter  fat  as  now  exists,  two-flfths  of 
a  cent  for  each  additional  tenth  of  a 
point.  For  20  per  cent,  cream  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $1.75  a  gallon  in 
May,  June  July  and  Augrust  and  $L86 
in  September.  These  prices  are  for 
(Continued   on   page    6) 
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May,    1920 


INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS   REVIEW 

HON.  FREDERIK  RASMUSSEN 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


By 


f 


\i 


« 'MiiKratulatidii  aiul  ssiucoss  with  .the 
1  liter-State  Milk  Prodiu-ers'  lU'vifw! 
It  is  another  advanced  step  by  the  In- 
ter-State   Milk    Producers'    Association 

\«)iii-h     iir>miAB»  innnhlv    will     :ir1d     to     the 

further     usefulness     and     efficiency    of 
tlie    organization. 

For  nine  yeai-s  from  l$>(t7  lo  l!H6,  it 
y-iis  my  privilep:e  to  be  In  close  touch 
with  the  milk  situation  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  ri"oilutf«"s  for  a  number  of 
years  had  an  association  which  had  a 
very  checkered  career;  that  is,  it  lived 
by  spelLsSlln  1910  the  milk  situation 
iiiid  reached  a  point  where  the  iirice 
ttffered  for  milk  by  the  dealers  in  Bos- 
ton was  so  low  that  It  was  impossible 
for  the  farmers  to  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness, even  if  they  were  willing  to  fore- 
go interest  cm  their  investment  and 
work   for   nothing. 

*"  The  price  of  milk  was  decided  en- 
tirely by  the  dealers  on  a  six  months' 
Kchedule.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
farmers  at  times  were  told  that  unless 
tlieV  signed  the  new  schedule  of  prices 
imfnediately,  the  milk  might  not  be 
accepted  at  all.  ^  3 
,  ronsidering  that  at  the  time  tin- 
milk  companies  in  Boston  rented  the 
milk  cars  from  the  railroad  company, 
furnished  the  ice  and  in  many  places 
provided  loading  stations,  the  farmers 
were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  deal 
ers.  There  was  a  milk  strike  with  its 
great  economic  losses  to  the  farmers 
dealers  and  the  publicT*^ 

Conditions  have  changed.  Today 
there  is  a  strong  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  The  special 
piivileges  in  transportation  afforded 
tht»  dealers  have  been  removed,  and 
from  what  I  have  leained  during  the 
last  four  years  the  milk  situation  has 
been  generally  satisfactory  to  all  crn- 
cerned. 

Having  been  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
dxicers'  Association  since  Its  begin- 
ning, T  cannot  help  drawing  a  com- 
parison. This  organization  has  been 
highly  successful  since  its  beginning 
because  the  leaders  have  been  ci>n- 
servative,  earnest  men.  always  willing 
to  work  with  the  cards  on  the  table. 
and  because  the  milk  dealers  In  Phil- 
adelphia and  elsewhere  have  met  with 
them  in  the  same  open  way,  and  be- 
cause both  parties  have  taken  the  pub- 

\  lie  into  their  confidence. 
^~T)o  not  understand  that  there  has 
been  no  difference  of  opinion,  that 
there  have  been  no  arguments  and 
that  It  has  always  been  a  rase  of  "You 
first,  my  dear  Gaston."  No  doubly  there 
have  been  arguments,  but  arguments 
based  on  economic  facts.  There  might 
even  have  been  loud  talking:.  Having 
never  attended  a  meeting,  I  can't  say. 
This,  -  however,  is  a  public  fact,  that 
all  parties  at  all  times  have  come  to 
an  agreement,  that  they  have  con- 
tinued to  work  together;  that  there 
have  been  no  mMk  strikes  with  their 
economic  wastes;  that  there  has  been 
no    public    condemnation    of    anybody. 

^Confidence  has  prevailed  and  each  has 
respected  the  other's  view. 

Recent  history  of  the  milk  situation 
throughout  the  country  makes  It  clear 


that  milk  pfodiJcer.s'  oigaMizations  are 
necessary,  not  oi\ly  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  dairy  farmer,  but  for 
the  pUbiic  good;  these  organizations 
should  be  suMPorted  by  all  the  dairy 
farmers  in  territories  where  milk  is 
shipped,  not  bei  ause  of  the  additional 
power  which  might  be  added  to  the 
oiganization  thiough  a  iKiger  mem- 
bciship,  but  b*Hause  irt  many  in- 
stances non-members  benefit  to  the 
.same  extent  ap  do  iiiembers.  It  seems 
as  if  the  fellow  whn  leceives  the  bene- 
fit without  contrihutinn  is  i'i\  the  same 
class  a.s  the  fi-llou  who  insists  on  rid- 
ing up  hill  wlien  everybody  else  gets 
off  (o  push. 

he   real   tcsl  of  milk   producers'   or- 
gaiflzations      depends      upon      whether 
they  are  able  to  use  wisely  the  power 
wliich      they     possess.       Organizations 
can  only  be  succe.ssful  where  the  work 
t    ey    ar:-    doin?;  does    n(»t    conflict    with 
economic  conditions.     This  country,  in 
fact  the   entire   world,   is  in    an   unset- 
tled    condition.       AVith     the     unsettled 
labor  condition,  the  lUsh  of  labor  from 
the   country   to    the    city,   and    with    a 
larger    and    larger    percentage    of    the 
people     being     drawn     fi'om     essential 
production    into    non-essential    produc- 
tion,   it    is    hard    to    foretell    what    will 
happen    from    day   to   day.     We    know 
that    something    is    bound     to    happen 
but     we    do    not    know    when.      There 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  care- 
ful    deliberation     and     wise    judgment 
vveie  as    necessary  as    they   are   today. 
'TlTe  ^nler-State  Milk  Producers'  Re^ 
view    is    a    timely    liublication.     It    wil* 
be     the     medium    through     which    the| 
eve;--ch  inging       conditions       can        be 
bifiught    before    the    members    of    the 
Asso(  iatlon.      It    will    add    strength    to 
the   Association  as  the  most  vital  fac- 
tor   in     successful     co-operation     is    r 
complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all 
as  to  what  is  going  on.     Given  all  the 
facts,    the    majority    of    dairymen    can 
be   trusted   to  do   what  is  right. 

The  greatest  diffliulty  which  the 
dairy  farmer  is  facing  today  Is  the 
farm  labor  shortage.  Statistics  com- 
plied by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  81,140  farms 
arc  Avithout  adequate  labor.  This  is 
28.!il0  more  than  reported  a  .shortage 
of  help  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
The  price  paid  for  milk  does  not  war- 
rant paying  the  wages  of  other  Indus- 
tries. If  this  condition  continues  there 
can  be  but  one  result,  a  decrease  in 
the    number  of  diiiry   cows. 

Lately  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  an  over-production  of  milk. 
There  Is  no  over-production,  but  a 
series  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
brought  about  by  the  war  have  upset 
the  foreign  market.  During  the  war 
many  condenseries  were  started  and 
farmers  found  a  ready  market  for 
their  milk  at  a  price  that  made  them 
a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and  In- 
vestment. These  condenseries  v^erte 
engaged  In  filling  orders,  and  with  the 
ending  of  the  war  they  depended  upon 
decimated  Europe  to  keep  them  In  op- 
eration. Considering  the  decrease  In 
European  dairy  herds,  It  was  expect- 
ed    that     the     market     for     American 
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dairy  i»roduct8  in  Europe  would  have 
continued  without  interruption.  How- 
ever, the  affeat  drdp  in  fbreigri  ex- 
t'hiitlge  did  hot  bnly  decrease  foreign 
pun  bases  but  induced  several  coun- 
tiics  in  Euroi)e  to  become  exporters 
of  dairy  products  so  as  to  gain  ad- 
vantage of  the  abnormal  exchange 
rates. 

What  of  the  future'/  Some  people 
say  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  price 
level  and  that  we  are  errtine  to  sail 
along  with  the  present  high  prices  ot 
labbr  a,nd  c  rtm mild i ties.  Otherii  say  a 
financial  depression  Is  likely  to  come 
socMiei-  (u-  later.  The  fact  is  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  through- 
out the  entire  world  are  out  of  bal- 
ahce  and  it  takes  more  than  a  wi.se 
man  to  foretell  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen next. 

It  is  discouraging  to  operate  a  dairy 
farm  to-day  and  look  into  an  uncer- 
tain fact.  Remember  that  you  are  not 
the  only  one  who  is  facing  the  uncer- 
tainty, that  other  branches  in  farm- 
ing and  other  industries  are  in  a  simi- 
lar position.  If  you  have  a  farm 
where  the  economic  and  natural  con- 
dition are  more  favorable  to  the  dairy 
cow  than  any  other  type  of  farming, 
the  cow  should  only  be  given  up  as  a 
last  resort.  With  a  continual  drawing 
of  labor  away  from  the  farm  and  with 
its  decrease  In  production,  the  price 
of  food  stuffs  undoubtedly  will  ad- 
vance and,  although  the  farmers  may 
have  to  work  hard  and  long  hours,  for 
those  who  persevere  there  Is  prospect 
of  financial  reward. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS 


From  Secretary  R.  W.  Balderston, 

With  the    American   Friends 

Service   Committee  in 

German^ 

Several  long  letters  have  recently 
been  received  from  Robert  W.  Balders- 
ton,  secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  now  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Balderston  was  grranted  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  last  Decem- 
ber to  assist  with  the  work  of  the 
Ameri(an  Friends'  Service  Committee 
in  feeding  the  under-nourished  chil- 
dren in  Germany,  in  co-operation  with 
Herbert  Hoover  of  the  European  Child 
Relief. 

"Children  have  not  had  proper  food 
fcr  years  and  in  consequence  they  are 
retarded  In  both  mental  and  physical 
development  as  well  as  being  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  diseases,"  Mr.  Balder- 
ston writes. 

"Milk  Is  a  very  scarce  article.  Its 
use  Is  restricted  to  Invalids,  and  very 
small  children.  Adults  generally  have 
not  had  any  since  the  war  began  six 
years  ago,  and  we  find  children  who 
do  not  know  what  milk  tastes  like. 
There  Is  little  chance  of  increasing  the 
production  of  milk,  for  the  cows  get 
little  to  eat  except  straw  and  some 
roots,  but  conditions  may  be  better 
when    spring    pastures    return. 

"The  plan  of  child  feeding  is  the 
same  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  used  suc- 
cessfully in  other  countries.  A  meal 
LsTfed  once  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week, 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  day 
rserles.  In  special  cases  only,  can 
Utod  be  taken  home  and  then  under 
control  of  the  nurao  or  relief  work- 


er, to  see  that  the  child  actually  &.iH 
it  and  ndt  an  fldiiit.  All  children  ilre 
^ed  the  §ame  regardless  of  age.  Our 
supplies  consist  of  peas,  beans,  lard 
or  a  substitute  fat,  sugar,  cocoa,  fiour 
and   condensed  or   evaporated   milk. 

The  German  committees  furnish  all 
the  actual  workers  and  overseers,  but 
we  retain  title  to  the  food  until  it  is 
actually  consumed.  We  have  record 
of  it  till  it  reaches  the  child's  mouth. 
T  hm  Inst  now  .starting  out  TMarch  20) 
to  organize  a  new  district  of  18  cities 
In   the   RUhr  di«tfict." 

'i^he  rScent  revolutioi:!  in  Germany  h^ 
describes  as  paralyzing  waustry  like 
a  blizzard  or  a  flood.  Earthworks 
were  thrown  up  in  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin, and  machine  guns  were  used 
freely,  close  to  the  hotel  where  the 
American  mission  was  staying,  but 
the  members  were  not  disturbed,  and 
where  organization  was  complete,  the 
child    feeding   continued    as    usual. 

He  describes  the  hotel  life  in  Ger- 
many as  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
States.  "But  living  conditions  in  the 
homes  is  very  different.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  any  one  to  have 
a  large  house  or  a  10-room  apartment, 
without  taking  boarders.  Staple  foods 
can  be  produced  only  by  card  and  In 
limited  amounts,  and  the  quantity  Is 
scarcely  enotlgh  for  one  to  live  on, 
while  extras  are  prohibitive  In  price* 
Hot  water  for  bathing  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  well  as  heat,  but  this  will 
probably  disappear  towards  spring  as 
the  fuel  situation  will  not  be  so  des- 
perate. In  general  the  meals  are  good 
but  I  do  not  see  how  they  do  It  with- 
out g'ood  meat,  good  flour,  Rood  but- 
ter or  lard,  and  without  any  milk  or 
cream.  In  the  market  places  the  meat 
seen  is  chiefly  hares  and  chickens; 
turnips  are  much  in  evidence  with 
some  onions,  parsley  and  beets." 

"I  could  tell  many  sad  tales  of  mis- 
ery but  they  can  be  duplicated  in  any 
country.     It  Is  the  sum  total  of  under- 
nourishment   and    the    average    condi- 
tion  of  the   children   and  the   lack   of 
ability  on  part  of  the  local  authorities 
to    cope    with    the    problem,    that    Im- 
presses one  most  and  makes  our  mis- 
sion seem  most  important  just  at  this 
time.     The    food   control   here   In    Ger- 
many is  so  good  that  the  next  harvest 
should  make  a  wonderful  improvement 
In  f  ondltions,  if  the  nation  gets  to  work 
now.      But    conditions    cannot    become 
normal   for  some   time   to  come..     The 
situation  has  so  many  sides  to  It  and 
the    Internal    and     external     complica- 
tion  are  so  great  that  the  children  of 
Germany   do   not    have    a    very   happy 
and  encouraging  future." 


in     Si 
nurs( 


NEW  JERSEY 

TOMATO  CONFERENCE 


A  conference  of  tomato  growers  arid 
canners  in  Cumberland  county  was 
held  last  month  In  Rrldgeton.  N.  J., 
when  the  whole  situation  was  discuss- 
ed at  length.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
industry  should  be  maintained  and 
that  higher  yields  per  acre  were  nec- 
essary to  compete  satisfactorily  with 
the  Middle  West.  The  canners  showed 
that  their  position  was  an  uncertain 
one  but  that  recent  developments  were 
more  promising.  It  was  unanimously 
voted  that  $25  a  ton  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  for  a  just 
and    fair   price    this   year. 


MEETINGS  OF  LOCALS 

The  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  Local, 
of  whiih  Fernando  Blackvvell  is  presi- 
dent, recently  held  a  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  P.  B.  Bennitch,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  In  his  re- 
marks he  laid  particular  .stress  on  bet- 
terments and  improvements  in  dairy- 
ing.    The   boarder  cow   was  one  of  the 

>  uitrl      eitriiicMics      of     iiiK»i      cu«l      of      piu- 

duction  and  should  be  eliminated.  In 
1914  he  said  the  increase  in  numb>  1 
of  lows  was  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
of  population— while  in  1918  population 
was  increasing  faster  than  the  in- 
ciease  uf  mi'k  cows.  People  in  the 
country  use  lit;tle  milk  per  t;apita. 
In  some  foreign  populated  sections  the 
use  of  milk  is  extremely  small,  par- 
ticularly among  childien— in  instances 
.'iO  per  cent,  of  the  children  receive 
no  milk  at  all. 

At  a  retail  price  of  15  cents  a  quart, 
Mr.  Bennitch  said,  milk  was  the 
cheapest  food  obtainable,  as  compared 
to  the  present  high  costs  of  other  food 
products.  In  some  sections  oleomarg- 
arine was  being  used  extensively  in 
place  of  butter.  This  was  not  only  det- 
rimental to  the  dairy  industry,  but 
the  comparative  value  with  butter— as 
a  food  was  deficient.  He  emphatically 
urged  the  use  of  butter  in  |)lace  of  oleo- 
margarine or  other  butter  substitutes. 

Mr.  George  Vaugh,  of  the  Mercer 
County  Cow  Testing  Association,  spoke 
briefly  on  testing  asodation  work. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  asodation, 
he  said,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
boarder  cows  In  the  association  mem- 
bership, would  be  eliminated  this 
spring,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, explained  In  detail  the  new  basic 
and  surplus  plan  of  selling  milk  which 
is  largely  effective  in  this  district  and 
which,  after  being  understood  by  milk 
producers,  has  proven  generally  ac- 
ceptable. 

Following  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing, at  which  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance,  refreshments   were  served. 


On  the  evening  of  March  2i>th,  a  new 
local  with  twelve  members  was  formed 
at  Straustown,  Berks  county.  Dairy- 
ing Is  Increasing  in  this  district  and 
farmers  are  rapidly  affiliating  with  our 
organization. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION   1920  SHOW 


It  Is  not  a  far  cry  to  October  7th, 
when  the  National  Dairy  Show  for 
191:0,  will  open  its  educational  and 
hospitable  doors  to  the  dairy  world 
and  the  consuming  public. 

This  year  it  has  increased  its  ex- 
hibit space  by  15,000  square  feet  over 
all  previous  space,  and  is  now  sold 
out.  Increased  space  for  stabling  ca- 
pacity  will   be   provided. 

Exhibits  this  year  will  surpass  all 
others.  Grade  cows  under  Cow  Test- 
ing As.sociation  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  exhibited  this  year.  The  gov- 
ernment exhibit  will  occupy  twice  the 
space  of  1919. 

Don't  forget  the  date — October  7th 
to  16th,  Inclusive— 1920  Dairy  Show— 
•Chlcagro,  Illinois. 

Begin  planning  your  trip  now. 
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Note  the 

Safe-like 

Doors 


The      Green 

Mountain    silo 

with   the    new   hip 

roof    does    credit   to 

any      group      of 

J  aim  uumlinj^s,  iiu 
matter  how  pre- 
tentious. With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al- 
most every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green       Mountain 
staves  are  of  erctra- 
heavy,     clean,   well- 
fitted   lumber — creo- 
soted    to     weather- 
proof  and    preserve    the    wood 
The  hoops  are    of  extra-heavy 
steel    with    easy-fit- 
ting, rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  rafe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa- 
tented feature  that  in- 
sures  sweet   silage. 

The     Gi'oen     Mountain 

J     anchorage     system     pre- 

'        vents  warpintf  and  blow- 

XfoSaor         in?  over  and  holds  ri^id 

No  Frost ino       aRainst  unusual  strains. 

No    iron    iizrts   on    the 

Grern   Mountain    ladder    t")    frost    your 

hands  or  jmll  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

T'lere's  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  net  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 
335W««t8t.  Rutland.  Vt. 
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Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

— full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  tbem  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  b)ood  pure — helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  teed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

— include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,   Amimal  Dip,   Pheno 

(Disenfectanl),  Colic  Medicine,  Heave 
Powder,  Distemper  Powder.Gall  Salve, 
Poultry  Preparations,  Silver  Pine  Heal- 
ing Oil  and  many  others. 

Suocesslul  for  30  Years 

A  stendily  increasini;  demand  fur  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  an  International 
prepar«tiuu  for  every  farm  uuimal. 

~lA«k    Your    Dealer) 


LABEL 


Tlie  original  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record  1 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keepinR  bree<liiiR< 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  87  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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GIVE 


YOUR 


CATTLE 

LEWIS 


LINSEED  CAKE  or  MEAL 

THEYTL  THRIVE  ON  IT 

YOUR  DEALER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT  IN  STOCK. 
ASK  HIM  FOR  THE  NAMES  OF  CUSTOMERS 
WHO  BUY  I  r— THEN  LOOK  AT  THE  CATTLE 
THAT  EAT  IT ! 

Remember  the  name — "Lewis** 

John    T,    Lewis   &   Bros.   Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WRITE  US   FOR   INFORMATION 

Floyl,     Wells     Company 
royersford,  pa. 


MANUFACTURERS  HEATERS,    RANGES,    STOVES.  ETC. 
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jeottorial 

With  this  issue  we  come  before  our 
readers,  not  only  in  a  new  and  very 
niurh  larger  form,  but  also  under  a 
jiew  title— The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Review. 

*  ;For  over  a  year  we  have  been  send- 
ing   to    our    members,    each    month,    a 

.  news  letter.  This  was  limited  in  size 
and  was  costly.  It  gave  us  but  small 
opportunity  to  bring  matters  of  inter- 
est before  our  members  in  anything 
Lut  a  brief  manner. 

In  bringing  out  this  issue  of  the  In- 
ter-State   Milk    Producers*    Review-  we 
feel    that    we    should    take    the   oppor- 
tunity  to   announce   for  the    benefit    of 
all  our  readers,  what   might  be  termed 
our  declaration   of  principles. 
I^~We   shall   stand   broadly   for   a    clean 
I  paper,  both  from  aiT  editorial  and  ad- 
I   vertislng   standpoint.     Our   chief  effort 
will  be  to  give   to  our   members,  each 
month,  news  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   in    general.      The   "educational 
value  of  this  Information  should  prove 
.of  exceptional  interest   to  our  readers. 
It    should    broaden     their     views    and 
strengthen  the  Association,  in  that  the 
members   have   a   better   knowledge   of 
its  work  and  benefits. 


Conditions  In  the  rnllk  market  will 
be  reviewed  at  length  and  the  infor- 
mation given  will  be  authentic  Und 
show  the  situAtion  from  month  to 
month.  By  this  means  the  producer 
will  be  able  to  keep  In  close  touch  with 
the  situation,  a  feature  that  has  been 
Impossible  heretofore.  Price  fluctua- 
tions, from  necessity,  were  taken  by 
the  dairy  farmer,  on  faith.  Now,  with 
the  Information  as  to  the  situation  In 
general  available,  a  clear  understand- 
ing may  be  had. 

We  will  endeavor  to  give,  briefly, 
conditions  In  other  leading  milk  pro- 
ducing districts,  so  that  a  better  Idea 
as  to  the  situations  of  the  industry  at 
large  may  be  obtained.  When  avail- 
able we  shall  under  Market  Prices, 
give  detailed  nil.k  prices,  not  only  of 
this  but  other  markets.  Butter,  eggs, 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  as  may 
become  advisable,  will  also  be  quoted. 

Conditions  in  the  milk  market  will 
Our  readers,  therefore,  will  have  be- 
fore them  authentic  news  regarding 
the  whole  industry,  something  not 
heretofore    available    in    this    territory. 

From  the  advertising  standpoint,  we 
shall  print  only  that  class  of  matter, 
which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 


is  fully  trustworthy.  No  advertise- 
ments of  a  questionable  character  will 
be  accepted.  We  want  you  to  read 
the  advertisements  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral reading  matter— new  tools,  equip- 
ment, money  and  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances, frequently  first  come  to  a 
reader's  notice  through  the  advertising 
columns.  We  want  the  use  of  adver- 
tising space  to  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment to  those  who  pay  for  it,  and 
you— each  one  of  you— can  neip.  Al- 
ways, in  writing  to  an  advertiser, 
mention  in  your  letter  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers"  Iteview;  he  likes  to 
know  that  you  read  his  ad.— and  so  do 

we 

Finally,  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  is  our  own  paper;  your 
commission  In  part,  together  with 
funds  obtained  from  advertisements, 
jjays  for  its  publication;  so  support  it 
in  every  way  you  can.  If  there  is  any 
policy  or  statement  that  does  not  meet 
your  approval,  wiite  the  editor.  If 
you  like  it,  write  him  anyWay;  it 
makes  not  only  him,  but  all  the  oflfi- 
cers  of  your  Association  feel  that  their 
work  in  your  interest  Is  appreciated. 

If  you  have  a  timely  article  of  in- 
terest to  the  dairy  farmer  generally  or 
news  of  local  interest,  send  it  to  the 
editor— and  now,  with  your  assist- 
ance, watch  us  grow. 

F.  P.  WILLITS. 

There  is  a  movement  under  way  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  small  dealers 
to  better  their  milk  supply.  .  Doing 
business  in  a  competitive  market,  they 
must  maintain  the  standard  of  their 
merchandise— milk— on  "'a  quality  basis 
equal  to'  their  competitor,  or  loose  the 
business.  To  bring  milk«that  Is  under 
grade,  partly' skimmed,  carelessly  pro- 
duced or  otherwise  defective  up  to  the 
standard  is  costly,  and  It  must  be 
done,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producer  of  the  better 
grade  milk.  It's  up  to  the  dairy  farm- 
er, producing  low  grade  milk  •to  Im- 
prove his  herd  condition.  No  one  can 
turn  out  a  good  Job  with  poor  tools, 
neither  can  the  dairy  farmerproduce 
good  'milk  with  poor  cows.JTThe  Inter 
Milk  Producers'  Association 
stands  for  good,  clean  milk  and  wil 
further  every  effort  towards  Its  pro/ 
ductlon. 


standard,    and    profits    will    show    that 
the  move  was  In  the  right  direction. 

As  a  policy  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  political  situation,  except  in  so 
far  as  its  affects  the  farmer.  It  might 
be  well,  however,  to  call  the  farmers' 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  standing  of  the  presiden- 
tial timber  as  to  their  respective 
views  regarding  policies  toward  farm 
Interests.  Several  of  the  leading  can- 
didates iiave  itlicttujf  cXpi'cooCvi  mCrn- 
selves  favorably  In  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  favor- 
ing collective  bargaining  as  well  as 
other  Important  legislation.  These 
matters  will  bear  close  scrutiny.  If 
the  candidate  Is  not  favorable  to  legis- 
Islatlon  for  the  betterment  of  condl- 
,tions  under  which  the  farmer  has 
been  long  suffering,  would  It  be  to 
your  Interest  to  support  his  candi- 
dacy?    Think  It  over. 


ORGANZATION  AMONG 

DAIRYMEN  UNDERTAKEN 


NOTES 

Guy  Smith,  Director  State  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  business.  His  suc- 
cessor  has   not   yet  been   apolnted. 

Clean  up  weeks  are  popular  at  this 
time  In  towns  and  cities.  Why  not 
have  a  clean  up  week  on  the  farm? 
Set  the  first  rainy  day  aside  to  clean 
up  the  barn,  stable  or  granary.  Clean 
up  around  the  buildings  before  the 
weeds  get  a  start  and  hide  some  tool 
or  machinery  part  wanted  later  on. 


Mercer  county  led  the  State  In  the 
number  of  cattle  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis during  1919.  The  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  tested  2,753  cat- 
tle In  this  county  during  the  year  and 
only  58  were  found  to  be  reactors. 


Forty-five  of  the  leading  dairymen 
in  Beaver  county  have  notified  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
they  wish  to  accept  the  accredited 
herd  plan  for  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis from  their  dairy  herds. 

Grow  a  gourd  vine  or  so  and  get 
your  drinking  dippers  for  nothing. 
The  good  wife  may  also  obtain  her 
"darners"  from  the  same  source. 


We  believe  In  calling  a  spade  a 
spade.  If  you  have  a  low  testing  cow. 
or  an  Inconsistent  milker  In  your  herd, 
It's  e(  onomy  to  get  rid  of  her.  It  costs 
just  as  much  to  feed  and  care  for  a 
poor  cow  as  It  would  to  feed  and  care 
for  a  good  one,  and  foir  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  poor  cow  Is  no  good— even 
for  veal  calves. 

Look  Into  your  herds;  do  It  now— 
and,  do  it.  Haven't  you  often  heard 
a  dairy  farmer  say,  "My  herd  Is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be"  and  then  go  right 
along  under  the  same  conditions,  year 
after  year?  Anything  that  will  stand 
on  four  legs,  milk  out  of  two,  three  or 
four  teats  and  produce  any  kind  of 
milk  won't  do.  Don't  think  of  milk 
In  the  light  of  quantity  alone;  a  cow 
may  give  a  good  volume  of  milk,  but 
the  butterfat  yield  be  so  low  that  the 
the  milk  may  be  of  little  value.  The 
dairy  farmer  must  get  dowti  to  a  busi- 
ness basis— the  sooner  the  better. 
Weed  out  the  low  producer;;  raise  your 


The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Council  was 
tentatively  organized  at  a  meeting  of 
65  representative  milk  producers  and 
dealers,  held  in  Harrisburg,  recently. 
The  object  of  the  organization,  which 
Is  to  Include  all  persons  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  dairy  industry,  is  to 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  that 
the  importance  of  the  rooa  value  or 
milk  and  the  relationship  of  the  dairy 
Industry  to  our  national  life  be  better 
understood. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  Is  to  be 
closely  associated  with  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn, 
president  of  th^  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, attended  the  meeting  In  Harris- 
burg and  outlined  the  plan  for  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  which 
will  carry  the  message  of  the  dairy- 
man and  what  he  represents  to  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Fred.  Rasmussen 
also   addressed    the   dairymen. 

The  Pennsylvania  organization  will 
be  called  upon  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$50,000  which  will  be  used  to  carry  on 
an  educational  campaign  throughout 
the  State  and  as  a  part  of  the  fund 
which  will  be  used  In  a  national  cam- 
paign. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  organizations  In  other 
States    not    already    organized. 

The  temporary  officers  selected  were: 
President,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  editor 
of  the  "Farm  Journal,"  Philadelphia; 
secretary,  D.  E.  Andrews,  Chester 
county;  executive  council.  C.  J.  Smith, 
SeeleyvlUe;  C.  R.  LIndbach.  Philadel- 
phia; J.  F.  Garber,  Lancaster;  Ed. 
Bailey,  Pittsburgh;  M.  T.  Phillips. 
Pomeroy;  G.  C.  Webber,  York;  E.  E. 
Wheeler,  Waterford,  and  John  Bell, 
Jr..  Coraopolls. 


MT.  BETHEL  COW  TESTING  AS- 
SOCIATION,  NORTHAMP- 
TON COUNTY,  PA. 


ACTION  OVERRULED 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States 
District  Court,  In  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  granted  a  temporary  injunction  to 
Detroit  milk  dealers,  restraining  the 
Federal  Fair  Price  Committee  from 
fixing  prices  of  milk.  The  Committee 
had  ordered  a  two-cent  reduction  In 
milk  prices.  The  dispute  will  probably 
be  carried  to  a  higher  court. 


A— I  thought  Jim  married  a  woman 
worth  a  million  In  her  own  right? 

B— So  he  did;  but  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  his  right  on  any  of  It,  and 
so  he's  left.— Ex. 


During  the  month  beginning  with 
March  24,  266  cows  from  24  herds  were 
tested.  The  highest  cow  for  the  month 
Is  owned  by  George  Good,  Bangor, 
Pa.,  a  registered  Holsteln  which  pro- 
duced 62.2  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
1,558   pounds    of    milk. 

The  following  men  have  cows  on  the 
honor  roll  producing  over  1.000  pounds 
of  milk  or  40  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
month:  Bert    Ackerman,    2;    J.    J. 

Hartung,  4;  Henry  McEwen,  4;  E.  D. 
Miller,  1;  Dayton  Fox,  3;  Luther  Mil- 
ler, 4;  George  Good.  8;  Lewis  Reagle, 
4;  Enoch  Relmer,  1;  John  Shoemaker, 
1;    Luther    Dietrich,    3,    .and    Lyman 

Kern,    1. 

The    honor    list    included    three   reg- 
istered     Holstelns      and      thirty-three 
grades.     All  but  five  are  Holstelns. 
JOHN    I.    GABLE,    Tester. 


Little  Harry— I  want  to  get  a  bale  of 


hay. 


) 


Shopman— What  do  you  want  with 
It?    Is  It  for  your  father? 

Little  Harry— No,  sir.  It's  for  our 
horse.— Ex. 


LOW  TESTS 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  buter  fat  content  of  milk  usually 
drops,  particularly  when  cows  are  not 
Ced  carefully.  Early  In  the  spring 
cows  shed  their  hair  and  unless  care- 
fully fed  or  sudden  changes  In  feeding 
are  made  a  low  test  Is  likely. 


Basic 

Quantity 

^^■o^ 

Price  i)cr 

S:S.2'3  0' 

Test  <-/, 

100  lbs. 

3% 

■-  5      to—' 
CO  cs.Z'-i 

3. 

$3.28 

3.03 

3.1 

'  3.27 

3.07 

3.2 

3.26 

3.11 

3.3 

3.24 

3.15 

3.4 

3.23 

3.19 

3.5 

3.21 

3.23 

3.6 

3.20 

3.27 

3.7 

3.19 

3.31 

3.8 

3.18 

3.3.'. 

3.y 

3.17 

3.39 

4. 

8.16 

3.43 

4.1 

3.15 

3.47 

4.2 

3.14 

3.51 

4.3 

3.13 

3.55 

4.4 

3.12 

3.59 

4.5 

3.11 

3.63 

4.ti 

3.10 

t»  67 

4.7 

3.09 

3.71 

4.8 

3.09 

3.75 

4.9 

3.08 

3.79 

5. 

3.07 

3.8;j 

LATEST  MARKET    PRICES 

PHILADELPHIA     MILK  PEICES 

MAY.    1920 

Subeit    to     change    whenever    warranted    by 

market  cunditions 

PRICES    F.    O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA 

Basic  Price  for  all 

Price          Quantity  milk    above 

Test             per              Price  the   Basic 

Per    cent.    lOU  lbs.       per  quart  Quantity 

3                    $3.74                8.1  7.7 

3.1                  3.78                8.2  7.8 

;t  2                  3.82                8.3  7.9 

3.3                  3.86                8.4  8. 

;{  4.                  3.90                8.5  8.1 

3.5                  3.94                8.6  8.2 

3  6                  3.98                8.65  8.25 

;{  7                   4.02                 8.7  8.3 

3.8                  4.06                8.H  0.4 

3  9                  4.10                8.9  8.5 
4.                     4.14                9.  8.6 

4  1                  4.18                9.1  8.7 

42  4.22  9.2  8.8 

43  4.26  9.3  8.9 

44  4.30  9.35  8.95 

45  4.34  9.4  9. 
4  6  4,38  9.5  9.1 
4  7  4.42  9.6  9.2 

48  4.46  9.7  9.3 

49  4.50  9.8  9.4 
r,"                     4.54                9.9  9.5 

When    milk    i»    not   tested    the    price    f.    o.    b. 

Philadelphia    is    9    cents    per    quart 

EECEIVINO    STATION    PRICES 

Less     frieglit    and    Keceiving    Station    charges 

^      ''•  .^  ^  »^c 


Miles 
1    to   10  incl. 
11    to  20      " 

21  to  30  " 
31  to  40  " 
41  to  50  " 
.51  to  60  " 
61  to  70  •' 
71  to  80  " 
81  to  90  " 
91    to    100    " 

101  to  110  " 
111  to  120  " 
121  to  130  " 
131  to  140  " 
141  to  150  " 
151  to  160  •' 
161  to  170  " 
171  to  180  " 
181  to  190  " 
191  to  200  " 
201    to   210    "  -.        ,        ^      .    •    -     ,^. 

Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  4(> 
quarts— 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3    per    cent,    war   tax. 

Prices  for  milk  above  basic  quantity  based 
on  120  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  or 
semi  monthlv  price  of  solid  packed  92  score 
creamery  better.  New  York  City,  in  May, 
June  and  July  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  .\.igU8"t  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  ni 
the    basic    quantity    of    milk    shipped    is    al 

'°**^   ■      SURPLUS    BASIS    PPTOES 

4   per  cent,  milk  at  all  receivinK  points 

Average 
First  half         per  month 
January  $3.16  '^J? 

February  3.20  3.18 

March  3.14  3.19 

April  3.38  3.43 

MAY     COMPARATIVE     PRICES     PAID 
PRODUCERS 
Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  per   100  pounds 

Basic        Surplus 
Phiadelphia,   50  mile   zone        $3.61  3.43 

iNBW   York.  200  mile  zone  2.95 

Pittsburgh,   outlying   points        3.15 
Chicago,    country    plants  2.70 

Baltimore,    per  gallon   f.  ».   h.      .3  <  .31 

RETAIL    MILK    PRICES 
Pasteurized   and   bottled 
Subject    to     Board     of    Heatlh     Regulations 
Grade   B   or   Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  Jf                    ^ 

New    York  1*                   2 

Pittsburgh  16                   ° 

Balumore  1"                    ^ 

APRIL    BUTTER    PRICES 

92    score   solid  packed  creamerr   butter, 

cents  per  iiound 

Phila.  New     York            Chicago 

1  67    1/2  67                      62 

2  67    1/2  67                       63    1/2 
8                 67    1/2  01                       fi-'> 

5  68  67    1/2             6.>    3/4 

6  67  66                      66 

?  68  68  67    1/2 

8  70  69    1/2  67 

9  71  1/2  71  1/2  65 
10  73  73  63 
lo  7,   1/2  75  60 

13  74   1/2  75  62    1/2 

14  75  75  62    1/2 

15  75  75  64 
id  74  72  63  64 
J7  73  72  64    1/2 
i9  73  73  64    1/2 
io  73    1/2  74  64-64   1/2 
01  74    1/2  75  64    1/2 

22  76  76  64   1/2 

23  76  77  6* 

24  76  77  6S  1/2 
Oft  72  1/2  73  65  1/2 
07  70  71  05  1/2 
28  67  68  65 

oq  67  fi7    1/2  63 

5b  05  66  62    1/2 

PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS 
f.    0.    b.    daalers    station 
.\iid  retal  selling  prices.   Market  MilK,  nearby 
cities    and    towns 
Paid 
Producers  Retail 

Quarts  quarts        pints 

cents  cents  cents 

Allentown,    Pa.  8   1/2  14  8 

Bethlehem,    Pa.         8  1/2  14  8 


A  Perfection  Enthusiast! 
Art  Butterbrodt  Converted! 


_     * 

"tpOUR  years  ago",  says  Mr.  Butterbrodt  in  tell- 
^  ing  how  he  beaime  an  enthusiastic  user  of  a 
Perfection  Milker.  *'!  bought  the  second  Perfec- 
tion Milker  sold  in  this  vicinity.  ^  At  that  time 
this  milker  was  generally  unknown  in  this  locality, 
while  today  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
machine  on  the  market.  I  bought  a  Perfection 
when  I  was  not  wholly  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility of  any  milker,  but  now  I  wouldn't  part 
with  it." 

Cows  Teats  and  Udders  In 
Perfect  Condition 

"When  my  cows  went  dry  I  even  feared  that 
some  bad  effects  would  be  revealed  after  freshening. 
However,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  after  freshen- 
ing my  cows  milked  more  evenly  on  all  four  quar- 
ters than  they  ever  did  wben  milked  by  hand. 


\ 


"A  year  ago  I  milked  my  cows  three  times  a 
day  with  the  machine  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  cows'  teats  and  udders 
were  in  as  perfect  condition  as  ever." 

The  Best  Hired  Man 

"The  milker  was  just  as  willing  to  work  three  times  a  day 
as  twice.  It  never  kicked  and  has  never  refused  to  work  when 
1  wanted  to  use  it  since  the  day  it  was  installed  in  my  barn. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  continuous  use  I  am  free  to  state  that 
I  find  milking  with  the  Perfection  more  satisfactory  than 
hand  milking.  And  the  Perfection  makes  it  easier  to  secure 
hired  help  and  to  keep  the  help  in  good  humor." 

It's  Time  For  You  To  Investigate 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  putting  in  the  Perfection 
Milker  every  year.  It's  the  answer  to  the  labor  problem.. 
Investigate  for  yourself.  We'll  gladly  send  you  names  and 
addresses  of  Perfection  owners,  together  with  a  free  copy  of 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know"  the  book  that  answers 
every  question  about  milking  machines.  Today  is  the  day 
to  write. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2168  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


LINGOHOCKEN  BERKSHIRES 


PROLIFIC    LARGE     SMOOTH 
rich  in  the  blood  of  the  best 

Special  Attention  given  to  orders  for  Spring  Pigs 
Write  for  informatiou 

LINGOHOCKEN  FARMS 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


L'uniden,    N.    J.  9  14 

Harris^/urg,    Pa.  8  13 

Lancaster,    Pa.  7  4/5               12 

Norristown,    Pa.  8  1/2               13 

Princeton,   N.  J.  8  1/2 

Pottsville,    Pa.  9  14 

Reading,    ^a.  8  1/3               13 

Trenton,     N.    J.  9  14 

Wilmington,    Del.  8  1/2               14 

York.    Pa.  8  13 


BSENTION     THE    MILK    PBODUCEBS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS -TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

IINTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn,  Inc.,  Publisher* 
720-722  Heed  Bldp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 


Signature 

Date  P.  0.  Atldress 

<stMember - Local 
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Don't  Stop  Feeding^ 

your  cows  grain  when  you  turn  them  on  to  pasture.  The  United 
States  Government  Bulletin  No.  743  says: 

"The  bulky  nature  of  pasture  grass  places  a  positive  limit  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  cow  to  take  feed.  Iri  other  words,  the  cow's  stomach  cannothold 
grass  enouKh  to  supply  tie  required  nutrients  lor  maximum  milk  produc- 
Uon,  therefore  a  pert  cf  her  ratian  should  be  of  a  more  concentrated  nature." 

Because  of  this  fact  it  will  pay  you  well  to  feed 

SCHUM/^R  REED 

GENEROUSLY,  even  when  the  cows  are  on  abundant  pasture. 
Ihese  two  ideal  feeds  being  composed  of  linseed  meal  and  a  variety  of 
selected  by-products  of  grains,  com,  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  furnish  the 

proper  concentrated  nutrients  for  bodily  maintenance  and  health  conditions— both  of  which 
are  necessary  for  maximum  milk  production.  Schumacher  furnishes  the  proper  carbohy- 
drates and  Big  'XJ    the  ri^ht  proteins. 

Schumacher  and  Big  ••Q,"  being  ready  to  feed,  insures  ACCURACY  of  the  rarion  and  EAVES 
the  labor  and  uncertainty  of  home  mixing.  With  Schumacher  and  Big  "Q"  you  have  a  com- 
bination with  which  you  can  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  every  cow  In 
,  your  herd  That  s  why  more  Schumacher  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  than  all  other 
feeds  in  the  world  combined-that's  why  36  World  Champion  Cows  have  been 
helped  to  mal:e  thc^r  v;orld's  rerorrls  with  these  feeds— that's  why  you  will  find 
It  the  most  profitable  feed  for  YOUR  cows.   Your  dealer  can  supply  you.    If  not. 


I- ^u^ 


T^e  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 

AMfM*  Chicago,  u.  •.  A 
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THE    CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY 

HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION 

WILL    HOLD    ITS 

THIRD   ANNUAL  SALE 

AT    THE    OLD    FAIR     GROUNDS 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
MAY  25th,  1920 

80    HEAD    OF    THE     BEST    CATTLE 
OF     THE      BREED     WILL    BE     SOLD 

FOR     CATALOG     AND     INFORMATION.     ADDRESS 

R.    L.    SHENK     -     NEWVILLE,    PA. 

GOOD    CATTLE     WILL    MAKE    YOU     MONEY 
WHEN    OTHERS    LOOSE     IT 


Is  The  Time 

To  Paint  Wagons, 

Buildings,  Implements,  Etc. 

A  coat  of  good  paint  NOW  wfll  add  materially  in 
conditioning  them  to  give  best  service  during  the 
coming  busy  season. 

With  current  high  prices  of  building  materials,  implements 
and  farm  machmery  of  all  kinds  it  behooves  every  farmer 
to  paint  now  and  then— and  to  use  good  paint. 


TRADE 
MARK 


KICE 


REG. 
USA. 


Paintf 


are  good  paints.  They  have  been  known  and  used  by  farmers 
for  40  years.  Their  hard  wearing  quaHties  have  made  them 
famous.  They  are  ready  mixed,  making  their  use  a  simple  mat- 
ter.    Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

We  have  a  practiml  booklet  called  ''Paint  Pointers"  which  we  will  send  you 
Jree.  It  contains  honest  advice  pertaining  to  every  sort  of  paint  job.  Send 
Jar  «i  cQpy\  •  r         j 

Eugene  E.  INIce    -    Philadelphia 


Maryland  and  Virginia 

Milk  Producers  Association 

(Continued    from    page    1) 
milk  and  cream  delivered  In  Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers,  re- 
cently held,  plans  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion were  discussed  and  adopted.  It  Is 
proposed  to  have  the  organization  act 
as  agent  for  the  sale  of  all  the  milk  of 
its  members,  ^he  new  plan  and  com- 
plete reorganlzationtof  the  Association 
is  expected''^  to  be  effective  by  October 
1.  1920. 

The  Executive  Committee  announces 
that  Mr.  T.  E.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  secured  as  manager 
and  secretary  and  will-  take  charge  of 
the  organization  work.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin had  a  prominent  part  in  perfecting 
the  organization  of  the  Maryland 
te  Dairymen's  A.ssoclation  and   Is  a 

iJCtJcal    dairyman. 


POULTRY  ITEMS 

"AS  LARGE  AS  AN  EGG" 

DOES  NOT  MEAN  MUCH 


MENTION     THE     MILK     FB0DUCEB8 


(er.  [ftead  tbe    advertisementH — keep   posted  on 
bney   saving   propositions. 
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The  eggs  of  different  Icfnds  of  do- 
mestic poultry  vary  In  size  as  \x^\X  as 
appearance,  and  thei"«  is  also  a  (f<An- 
slderable  range  In  the  size  of  eggs  of 
different  breeds.  Hens'  eggs  range 
from  the  small  ones  laid  by  bantams 
to  the  large  ones  laid  by  such  breeds 
as  Light  Brahmas.  On  an  average, 
hens'  eggs  are  2.27  inches  in  length 
and  1.72  inches  in  diameter,  or  width, 
at  the  broadest  point,  and  they  weigh 
about  2  ounces  each,  or  8  eggs  to  the 
pound  (1.5  pounds  a  dozen).  Eggs  of 
pullets.  are  usually  smaller  than 
those  of  old  birds,  those  of  guinea 
fowls  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs,  thos*^  of  ducks  somewhat 
larger,  while  those  of  turkeys  and 
geese   are    considerably    larger. 


rour 


Mrs.  Onsey — "An*  pKwat  are  .yez  doin" 
wid   thot   incoom   tax   paper,   Casey?" 

Casey — "O'im  thryin'  to  figger  out  how" 
nuich  money  Oi  save  by  not  havin'  any. 


Cow  Testing  Associations 

there  isj  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  18  of  un- 
estimable  benefit  for  th6  drtiry"  fttrmer. 
In  these  days  of  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion no  more  certain  method  of  ob- 
taining authentic  information  regard- 
ing the  value,  as  a  producer,  of  each 
cow  in  the  herd  is  to  be  had.  Milk 
production  is  rapidly  developing  into 
a    sytematic    business,    rather    than    a 

sition. 

t*foducers  not  showing  a  profit  should 
be  eliminated.  The  sooner  the  better. 
In  mfirly  Cases  this  trftrtsltlotl  is  not 
the  easiest  problem— but  mttke  a  begin- 
ning. Get  into  the  cow  testirig  as.so- 
ciation,  improve  your  herd,  weed  out 
the  boarder  cow,  away  with  the  grade 
bull,  and  broaden  out  to  the  accredited 
herd   system. 

Now  all  this,  you  say  takes  time 
and  money.  True— but  a  move  in 
that  direction  should  be  made.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  nor  advis- 
able from  a  financial  standpoint  to  do 
all  these  things  at  once,  but  get  start- 
ed and  the  cow  testing  association  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  will 
tell  you  where  you  stand  at  least  and 
you  can  plan  your  betterment  methods 
afterwards. 

The  Southern  Blair  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cow  Testing  Asociation  was 
started  about  two  years  ago  and  th» 
information  obtained  through  Its  work 
is  aptly  Illustrated  In  a  report  received 
by  Mr.  R.  I.  Tussey,  Holidaysburg, 
Pa.,   parts    of   which   we    quote: 

"We  find  some  splendid  cows  In  the 
association  and  note  a  gratifying  in- 
crease in  production  since  the  associa- 
tion   was   started. 

"The  average  cost  of  producing  milk 
per  cwt.  was  $3.37  or  .072  per  quart; 
the  average  production  per  cow  was 
7,354  pounds  of  milk. 

"Your  average  production  per  cow 
was  9,901  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $2.59  per 
cwt.  You  are  to  be  congraulated, 
both  on  the  average  production  and 
cost  of  production,  these  figures  being 
much  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
a.ssoclation.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  compare  these  records  with  those 
of  another  year,  to  see  if  the  high 
standard  can  be  maintained  or  Increas- 
ed. Feeding  records  show  that  you 
used  good  feed  with  good  judgment. 
You  have  probably  noted  that  Spot, 
Whitey,  Betz  and  Pauline  are  your 
lowest  cows.  In  fact  it  Is  doubtful 
If  these  four  cows  made  you  any 
money." 

Mr.  Tussey  has  a  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle  whose  average  test  showed  4.2 
per  cent,  of  butter  fat  during  1919. 
His  herd  sire  has  a  record  of  two 
32  pound  daughters  and  his  dam  was 
a   30   pound    cow. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  story 
over  again  and  ponder — how  much 
can  I  Improve  my  own  herd  and  my 
financial  position  by  the  same  methods 
—get  in  touch  with  the  cow  testing, as- 
WKiatlon  in  your  neighborhood  and 
stop  the  leaks. 


For  Sale  ^^c'r.?*'"  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

ISO  If  Taken  at  Once 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Hatching 

Eggs>  |2  50  for  15,  Delivered  Parcel  Post 

Orders  Boolced 

Registered  Chester  White  pigs 
JOHN  C.  SUTTON  Blackg,  Md. 


Jesuits 

Just  as  you  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not 
tested  seed  com  is 
worth  while  until 
you  have  tried  it 
and  compared  re- 
sults, so  you  cannot 
realize  the  actual 
economy  of  Uni» 
com  till  you  have 
measured  the  in- 
crease in  milk  pro- 
duced. 


Why  Use  tested  Seed  Cornl 


It  costs  more  — but  you  know  that  it  is  really 
an  economy  because  it  gives  better  results. 

So  it  is  with  a  dairy  ration* 

Unicorn  is  tested.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
have  proved  that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  milk 
production. 

Tested  seed  com  is  economical  because  of 
^rote^/w^  results— Unicorn  is  economical  because 
of  milk  results  twice-a-day. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


UNI 


P  H  1  LADELPH  1  A 

SILOS 

n'^frJy 

pj  a                 The  Si  !o  with  tlie 

||1      BEVELED  DOORS 

m 

ffS^                 strong  Hoops 
^^^              Selected  Material 
-^.-^                  Opening  Roofs 

1 

ttfrt         Ensilage  Cutters 
Mm            Wood  Tanks 
t1            Steel  Towers 
"Tm         Ensilage  Trucks 

'JH            Write  for  prices  and 
'    W  1                   Catalogue 

<  J 

mill- 

1  lEi  E.  F.  Schlicater  Co. 

■^^*3i2i,^.^i»^            10  S.  18th  St. 

Factory 
N0RBI8T0WN,  PA 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BUY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

I  will  sell  13  head  at  the  Cumberland  County,  Holstein-Fresian  Breeders  Sale 

Carlisle,  Penna.,  May  25th 

Jyor'bred'to  LothJan  Dc  Kol  Korndyke 

Whose  Two  Nearest  Dams  as  Heifers  Average 
23264  Lbs.  Milk,  1003  Lbs.  Butter  in  One  Year 

Breed  the  Long  Distance  Kind,  that  Stay  Fresh  the  Year  Round  and  Avoid  Surplus 


I.  V.  OTTO 


Route  6 


Carlisle,  Penna. 


Faikhoi.mk  stock   Farm 

Holsteins,     Barred     Rock    Chickens,     Spotted 
Poland  China  Hogs 
No  Holsteins  to  Sell 
Herd  Under  Government  Supervision 
Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  for  sale  at  Karmcr's 
Prices,  either  sex.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded.     Barred  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
ing, Uso  for   15,  mated   to  2^5  egg  Cockerel. 

Write  for  any  information  desired 
FAIRHOLME  STOCK  FARM  R  No.  10  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


WILLIAM  S.  KER  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Will  consign  to  the  Cumberland  Co.  Holstein  Breeders  Sale.  May  25, 
1920,    at  the  Carlisle  Fairgrounds 

A  20  lb  ,  2  yr.  old  daughter  of  a  22  5  lb.  cow,  and  her  sire  is  a  22  Ih.  son  of  Woodcrest  Ina.  Piet.je. 

A  daughterofKorndyke  Butter  Boy,  with  a  23.55  l^s.  of  butter  from  .sS8  lbs.  of  milk:  a'so  a  17 
lb.,  J  yr.  old  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  her  dam  is  a  granddaughter  "'Paul 
Beets  De  Kol  an<l  Sir  Clyde,  and  a  daughter  of  ibi-  Bull  that  headed  Heager  s  show  herd 
last  fall. 

Am  also  offering  at  PRIVATE  SALE  a  SPECIAL  bargain 

A  SON  OF  KING  LYONS  3rd.  FROM  A  DAUGHTER  OF  8EGIS  LYONS 

He  was  born  April  22,  11.20.  is  nearly  white  and  as  straight  as  a  line.    The  first  check  for  Sioo 
takes  him,  P.  O.  B.  cars  here.     You  will  need  to  mail  that  check  at  once  if  you  need  him 

HE  WILL  NOT  LAST  LONG  AT  THAT  PRICE 
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^  altivates  and  Fertilizes  at  the  Same  Time ! 


THE  new  Fertilizer  Attachment  for  Iron  Age  Riding  Cultivators  saves  distributing  all  the 

fertilizer  before  the  crop  is  planted,  and  avoids  all  other  side-dressing  operations. 

Ordir-ry  methods  that  put  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  where  it  is  not 

available  to  the  plants,  where  it  blows  away  or  gets  washed  out, 

are  avoided.    The  design  is  similar  to  that  used  with  perfect 

success  for  many  years  on  the  Iron  Age  Potato  Planter. 

Crop  Gets  a  Boost  When  Most  Needed 


With  this  attachment,  a  quick-acting  fertilizer  can  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  moist  soil  when  the  crop  is 
cultivated.  With  high-priced  fertilizers  this  is  especially 
desirable  as  smaller  quantities  are  required,  and  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  leaching  from  heavy  rains.  Masses 
of  fmffizer  are  not  permitted  to  form  and  there  will  be 
no  layers  of  fertilizer  under  the  plants  which  cannot 
be  stirred  up  to  make  available  plant  food. 


By  the  use  of  this  new  attachment  and  a  pair  of 
discs  the  Cultivator  becomes  a  practical  Row  Maker, 
making  up  and  fertilizing  rows  for  plants  such  as  straw- 
berries, cabbage,  peppers,  tomatoes,  etc.  Capacity.  80 
lbs.  The  feed  sprouts  are  adjustable  and  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  width  of  rows. 


Bateman  M'f  g  Company 


Box  88D 


Write  for  prices  and  information 

Grenloch,  New  Jersey 


INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producers 


eview 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATF  MU  K  PROni 
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MAY  MILK  CONDITIONS 


OUTLOOK  FOR  JUNE 


Conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Market  have,  as  far  as  prices  of  the 
basic  supply  Is  concerned,  been  un- 
changed. The  $4.14  per  hundred  or  9 
cents  per  quart  price  for  4  per  cent, 
butter  fat  milk,  delivered  Philadelphia, 
has  been  generally  maintained  and  the 
same  basis  remains  In  effect  for  June. 
There  sflll  remains  one  or  two  un- 
certain points  In  outlying  districts 
where  adjustments  are  under  way  but 
not  yet  completed. 

The  Increase  of  10  per 
cent,  over  the  October,  No- 
vember, December  averages 
of  basic  shipment,  became 
effective  in  May  and  will 
continue  during  June  and 
July  and  that  Increase  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration 
when  settlements  for  basic 
milk  are  considered. 

Prices  of  surplus  milk, 
based  on  120  p(»r  cent,  of 
92  score,  solid  packed  cream- 
ery butter.  New  York  City, 
fell  off  33  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  May,  when  com- 
pared to  April,  This  was 
to  be  expected.  In  April 
the  high  butter  price  was 
due  to  the  short  supply 
brought  about  by  the  re- 
stricted freight  movement 
during  and  after  the  so. 
termed  "outlaw  railway 
strike."  There  was  no  ship, 
ments  for  a  time,  from  the 
west  or  any  other  distant 
points  of  supply. 

Each  territory  for  a  time  had  to 
depend  on  Its  stock  and  on  nearby 
supplies.  Following  the  adjustment  of 
the  trouble  and  when  the  freight 
movement  became  easier  the  normal 
flow  of  supplies  was  resumed  and  with 
increased  supplies,  prices  rapidly  de- 
clined. The  high  mark  during  May 
was  at  64  cents  with  59  1/2  cents  as  the 
low  level. 

Several  times  during  the  month, 
some  manufacturers  of  condensed  pro- 
ducts were  threatened  with  suspension 
of  operations  owing  to  shortage  of 
sugar.  As  this  would  have  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  had  such  suspensions  been 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  officers  of 
the  association  lent  their  efforts  to- 
ward better  sugar  supplies  and  were 
successful  in  having  sugar  interests 
agree  to  keep  condensarles   supplied. 

Ix)w  butter  fat  tests  have  been  com- 
ing to  light  frequently,  particularly  In 
f^onnectlon  with  tests  on  which  pay- 
ment for  April  milk  were  based.  -This 
appears  to  have  been  more  or  l^sg  f^en- 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


eral  this  spring.  Frequent  check  tests 
have  been  made  by  association  testers, 
who,  In  the  majority  of  cases  have  con- 
firmed dealers  tests.  Unfavorable 
weather  conditions  and  forced  feed 
changes  due  to  high  costs  of  prepared 
concentrated  feeds  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  condition.  The  unfavorable 
weather  retarded  spring  pasture  and 
many  dairymen  were  almost,  If  not  en- 
tirely out  of  their  usual  supply  of 
roughage  before   the  end  of  April. 


The  Dairymen's  League,  Inc.,  has 
made  arrangements  whereby  It  will 
seli  as  the  agent  of  its  members  ALL 
their  milk  for  the  ensuing  four  months. 
The  prices  per  100  pounds  for  milk 
testing  3  per  cent,  butter  fat,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  received  during  the 
corresponding  months  last  year,  are  as 
follows:  ]^g20 

June     $2.83 

July     2.95 

August     3.35 

September     3.95 


1919. 

$2.89 
3.01 
3.13 
3.21 


prohibition,  have  entered  the  Ice  cream 
field.  They  have  put  to  a  very  good 
use  a  large  quantity  of  milk  that  for- 
merly was  Included  in  the  so-called 
surplus. 

Dealers  have  not  been  complaining 
of  the  June  surplus  as  in  former  years. 
This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  making  a  great  deal  of  butter. 
Receipts  of  fresh  butter  have  been  far 
behind  the  figures  of  former  years. 
During  the  month  of  May,  New  York 
city  received  134,000  fewer  packages  of 
butter  than  in  May,  1919. 
Much  of  the  falling  off  was 
blamed  on  railroad  conges- 
tion and  the  tying  up  of 
freight  traffic.  Some  of  it 
was  due  to  reduced  produc- 
tion in  butter  making  sec- 
tions. The  dealers  have  ben- 
efited from  the  unprecedent- 
e  situation  by  manufactur- 
ing milk  into  butter  at  usu- 
ally stiff  prices  for  this  sea- 
son  of  the  year. 

Dealers  are  now  posting 
notices  on  some  country 
milk  stations  urging  farm- 
ers, not  only  to  bring  in 
more  milk,  but  also  new 
customers. 

With  the  better  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  league  for  the 
next  few  months,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  milk  producers 
are  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing. 


During  May.  with  the  coming  of 
slightly  more  favorable  weather  and 
with  herds  getting  on  spring  pasture, 
the  customary  milk  surplus,  at  this 
season  became  more  pronounced.  In 
April  the  surplus  was  slightly  lower 
than  expected.  In  May,  however.  It  be- 
came heavier  and  milk  on  receiving 
platforms  showed  a  marked  decline  In 
price.  Early  in  May  prices  of  surplus 
milk  held  up  fairly  well  but  slumped 
during  the  last  half— at  times  going 
down  to  5  and  6  cents  a  quart. 

Here  is  where  the  basic  and  surplus 
price  plan  showed  Its  value  as  a  price 
stabilizer.  Dairymen  were  paid  full 
prices  but  under  the  old  method  It  is 
quite  evident  that  a  reduction  in  price, 
to  take  care  of  this  surplpus  would 
have   been  asked   for. 

At  present  cost  of  production,  dairy 
farmers  would  not  have  been  able  to 
make  any  price  reductions  except  that 
they  Incurred  a  pronounced  loss.  Even 
at  present  prices  many  dairy  farmers 
are  not  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

(Continued  on  page   7)  J 


I  Four  cents  per  100  pounds  are  added 
for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  but- 
ter fat  In  excess  of  3  per  cent. 

The  price  for  May  was  $2.55  per  100 
pounds  for  3  per  cent.  milk. 

Surplus  milk,  normally  the  highest 
in  June,  will  be  below  the  normal  this 
month.  Indications  are  that  in  the 
next  few  months— a  period  of  decreas- 
ing flow — there  will  be  a  pronounced 
shortage  of  milk. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  surplus,  which  ordi- 
narily comes  In  June.  Farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  feeding  because 
of  the  very  high  price  of  feedstuffs, 
thus  curtailing  the  flow.  Evidence  of 
reduced  feeding  was  noticed  In  the 
poor  condition  of  cattle  in  many  sec- 
tions of  league  territory  when  they 
were  turned  out  to  grass.  The  de- 
velopment of  pasturage  has  been  slow, 
owing  to  the  backward  spring  season, 
and  this,  too,  has  curtailed  the  flow. 

There  has  been  a  big  Increase  In  the 
manufacture  of  Ice  cream.  Many 
breweries,   put   out   of  commission   by 


MILK  SITUATION  IN  BALTIMORE 

The  June  price  continues  as  in  May— 
37  cents  a  gallon  for  the  basic  quantity 
and  31  cents  a  gallon  for  surplus. 

Owing  to  the  cool  weather  in  May 
the  consumption  of  milk  has  not  been 
as  great  as  we  had  expected,  making 
the  market  very  dull  with  the  dealers, 
they  having  large  amounts  of  surplus 
to  deal  with.  Again  we  And  many 
members  producing  twice  and  three 
times  as  much  milk  on  pasture  as  they 
were  producing  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  while  a  number  of  our  most 
successful  dairymen  are  not  shipping 
more  than  the  average  amount  that 
was  established  during  the  four  fall 
months. 

We  also  find  a  great  many  new  be- 
ginners In  the  dairy  business,  having 
dlscontlunued  the  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion as  being  unprofitable.  All  this 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  present 
market,  with  Indication  of  the  usual 
shortage  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

In   order   to   stablize   our   market    It 
(Continued  on  page  M) 
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DAIRYMEN ! 

What  about    your   equipment? 


NHGHBORLY   CHATS 

.■^  ■t.-r        CI       n    \ 


(By  N.  S.  G.). 


R 


IGHT  near  you  in  PWladelpWaU  the  largest  and  most 
complete  Farmers  and  Dairymens  :5uppiy 

the  East. 

r    ^  ^t.:„  u«o/innartf>rR  thcre  are  no 

A™1  we  cam  .  l.«e  .to«k  of  •JjW''"^iS2||S'cm 

guarantee  prompt  atten- 
tion to  your  orders. 

King  Barn  Ventilators, 
Louden  Barn  equipment 
and  of  course  Oliver 
plows  and  every  kind  ot 
farm  equipment  are 
shown  in  our  Bestov 
catalog. 

Write  for  it.     Come  in 
and  look  over  our  stock. 

Everythinsfor  the  modern 
Farm  and  Dairy 

Philadelphia  Farmers 

and 

Dairymen*    Supply    Co. 

Inc. 
1916-18  Market  Street,  Fhila. 


BENGAL 

America's    Best 

ONE  PIPE  I 

FURNACE 

No  Wall  Cutting 

No  Piping 

SAVES    MONEY 

More  Heat  Less  Fuel 

Invastigate  thi»  propotition 
Write  for  information 

Floyd,  Wells  Co. 

ROYERSFORD,  PA. 

Manufacturer* 

Heaters,  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc. 


A  silo  ought  to  last 
as  long  as  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to.  4  • 

—A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad- 
vanced to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The    new    hip    roof    adds 
distinction    and    gives    extra 
capacity.       Green    Mountain 
staves    are    of    heavy,    well- 
fitted      lumber,      dipped      in 
creosote  preservative.   Hoops 
are     of     extra     heavy     steel 
with     rolled     threads.      The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig- 
erator doors-a  patonted  feature. 
The  ladder  Is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.    Warp- 
ing twitting  or  blowlngover  18  pre- 
vented by  new  anchorage  syBtem. 

Write   for    free    literature 

'  cieam  PW.  no.  to. 

335  WEST  ST.  RUTUHO.VT. 
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MENTION    THE    MILK    PEODUCERS    BE  VIEW 


••Good  morning.  Cyrus,"  said  farmer 
Winnie  Blackburn,  who  was  carrying 
his  mlllc  cans  from  the  spring  to  the 
roadside,  from  where  the  truck  would 
take  them  to  the  receiving  station,  to 
his  neighbor,  Cyrus  Noble,  who  was 
passing  with   his  team  on  his   way  to 

town. 

"Cyrus,  what  are  you  hauling  to- 
day?" asked  Blackburn,  who  thougn 
considered  a  neighbor,  lived  across  the 
mountain  in  the  next  valley. 

"I  must  have  another  load  of  dairy 
feed."  replied  Cyrus,  as  he  flirted  the 
raw-hide  whip  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  freely  on  his  poor  lean 

horses. 

"Great  Scotts!"  said  Blackburn; 
"you  are  not  laying  in  another  supply 
at  such  high  prices,  are  you?  I  be- 
lieve I  saw  you  take  home  a  load  only 
three  days  ago." 

"That's  a  fact."  replied  Cyrus,  "and 
one  more  feeding  will  finish  that  up." 
"Please,  do  not  think  It  bold  of  me." 
said  Blackburn,  "to  tell  you  that  I 
believe  you  are  wasting  a  lot  of  feed 
on  your  cattle.  I  wonder  if  you  have 
It  properly  balanced." 

"Properly  what?"  said  Cyrus.  In  a 
tone  of  astonishment. 

"To  be  more  speciflc-do  you  feed  a 
balanced  ration?"  replied  his  good 
neighbor,  around  whose  farm  there 
seemed  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  pros- 
perity. 

"What  In  all  creation  Is  that?"  came 
the  reply  from  the  neighbor,   with  an 
expression    of    curiosity    stealing    over 
his  face.    "Winnie,  you  have  me  guess- 
ing now.    Never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
all    these    twenty    years    I    have    been 
farming.     Would  you  mind  telling  me 
just  what  you  mean  by  your  flowery 
terms?"     Cyrus  was  becoming  curious 
as   he   placed   his  whip   In   the  socket, 
wound  the  reins  around  It  and  assum- 
ed a  restful  position  on  the  cushioned 
seat  of  the  heavy  wagon  on  which  he 
had  hauled  many  tons  of  feed  over  the 
mountain,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of 
the   year   the    feed   bill    would    eat   up 
almost  the  amount  of  his  milk  checks. 
Before    Blackburn    could    edge    In    a 
word  of  reply.  Cyrus  continued,  saying 
"that  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  who 
could  stand  up  and  truthfully  say  that 
he   was  able  to  make  both  ends  meet 
In  the  dairy  business.    High  prices  for 
cows,    feed    and   labor   and    low    prices 
for   milk   will    eventually   force    us   all 
out  of  business." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Blackburn. 
"Tour  last  statement  makes  me  ask 
you  a  question.  How  many  farmers 
tn  your  valley  belong  to  the  Milk  As- 
sociation?" 

"Why."  replied  Cyrus,  "we  have  only 
one   dealer   in    our   valley   and   he  can 
control  the   business  without  an   asso- 
ciation;  why,  he  has  no  competition." 
i      "Cyrus,"  said  Blackburn,   "you  don't 
understand     me.      I     asked     you     how 
many  farmers  In  the  valley  are  mem- 
ber^  of   the   Milk  Producers'    Associa- 
tion   that   has   helped   to  put   dairying 
on  a  good  sound  basis  in  our  section? 
The     association     that     has     brought 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
farmers  and  dealers.     An  organization 
that  is  being  run  by  farmers  and  that 
has    demonstrated    that    the    tillers   of 
the    soil    no    longer    have    to    tolerate 


dealings  that  are  not  fair  to  them." 

"Winnie  Blackburn,  are  you  rehears- 
ing a  pollltcal  speech  or  are  you  giv- 
ing me  facts?"   shouted  Cyrus. 

By  this  time  both  had  forgotten  that 
they  had  started  to  discuss  the  feed- 
ing    question.       Organization     seemed 
uppermost  In  the  mind  of  Blackburn 
and  he  preached  it  whenever  the  op- 
portunity offered.    Noble's  lean  horses 
had  by  this  time  walked  to  the  side  of 
the  road  where  they  were  biting  away 
on  the  whitewashed  rails  of  the  fence 
T^rhicH     enclosed     Blackburn's     family 
orchard  and  the  wagon  stood  diagon- 
ally across  the  road,  blocking  the  traf- 
fic. 

"Do  you  recall,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
sent  you  a  card  asking  you  to  a  meet- 
ing  over   in   the   school   house?"    con- 
tinued Blackburn  more  earnestly  than 
before.      "Well,    that    evening   a    man 
from    the    Inter-State   was   up   here  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  a  dealer  and 
1  one  of  our  farmers,  but  that  was  not 
'  the   best     part   of    the     program.     He 
brought  with   him   about  fifty  lantern 
slides  and  a  stereoptlcan  machine  that 
showed     the     pictures     on     a    screen. 
Cyrus,   you  missed  half  you  life  stay- 
ing home.     Everybody  who  was  there 
talked  about  It  for  a  long  time.     Be- 
fore then  most  of  us  never  knew  what 
happened    to    milk    after    it    left    the 
farm,   but   we   know   now.     Well,   sir, 
that   man   showed   every  process   that 
milk  is  put  through  from  the  time  It 
leaves  the  cow  until  It  gets  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

"There    was   a   picture   which    made 
some  of  us  feel  a  bit   uneasy  at  the 
time,  but  we  were  to  blame.    Do  you 
know   there   was   a   picture  of  a  ma- 
chine-he called  It  a  clarifier-through 
which    milk    is    put    to    take    out    the 
dirt?     We    never    realized    that    such 
expensive  machinery  was  necessary  to 
make    milk    fit    for    human    consump- 
tion,  but.  believe  me.   we  have  made 
up   our   minds   that   If  he  ever  brings 
pictures   again,   we   will   not  feel   like 
hiding    our   faces   In   shame   when   we 
see  the  clarlfiers.    Why.  do  you  know. 
Cyrus,    that   picture   did   more   to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  milk  in  our  val- 
ley   than   a    twelve-hour   talk   from  a 
dealer." 

"This     man     from     the     Inter-State, 
who  showed  those  pictures,  was  a  bit 
rough    on    George   Hope,    the   man   on 
the    Bailey    farm.     You    know    George 
allowed  his  family  only  one  quart  of 
mlik  a  day  except  on  Sundays  or  when 
some    friends    were    coming   and    then 
he  would  let  them  have  another  pint, 
well,   this  fellow  said  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  farmer  to  give  his  children  less 
than    a  pint   of   milk   a   day    and  you 
know    George    has   six    children.     Say. 
that  man    Hope    has    changed    a    lot 
since  then,   they  tell  me.     The  Hopes 
always    had    a    lot    of    sickness    every 
spring,    for   years    back,    up   until   this 
year.    George  wouldn't  admit  It  to  me. 
but  I  overheard  him  tell  some  farmers, 
over  at  the  horse  sale  last  week,  that 
he  was  convinced  that  plenty  of  good 
milk       was       keeping      his      children 

healthy. 

"Cyrus.  I  never  was  so  proud  of  my 
country  as  I  was  after  I  saw  how  peo- 
pie  In  other  countries  carried  on  their 
dairy  work.  They  have  crude  equip- 
ment and  no  labor  saving  devices. 
Dairying  Is  a  good  deal  more  of  a! 
drudgery   with    them    than    with   us.. 


(Continued  on  p»E«   '^) 


use:  of  the  silo 

A,  L.  HAECKER. 

The  first  and  most  important  use  of 
the  silo  Is  to  store  succulent  forage 
fo*.'  winter  and  summer  use.  Some 
farmers  get  a  large  service  from  their 
silos  by  keeping  them  employed  as 
stoiage  for  fodder.  I  know  of  cases 
where  the  silo  has  been  filled  in  the 
full  with  corn,  fed  out  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter  months,  and  fill- 
ed In  January  with  shocked  corn  with 
water  added.  This,  if  properly  made 
xruui  guod  loader,  pruuuces  an  excel- 
lent silage  and  very  much  better  re- 
sults can  1»e  obtained  than  feeding  the 
fodder  dry.  An  early  planting  of  oats 
and  peas  In  March  or  early  April  will 
mature  a  good  crop  in  June,  which  can 
again  be  put  in  the  silo  and  fed  out 
during  July  and  August  when  pastures 
are  poor  and  feed  scarce.  In  this  way 
It  is  possible  to  use  in  a  practical  and 
economic  way  the  silo  three  times  a 
y«ar.  Few  farmers  or  stock  keepers 
aim  to  put  all  their  corn  In  the  silo. 
This  means  that  a  large  amount  of 
corn  stalks  must  either  be  left  in  the 
field  as  stalks  or  cut  and  put  in  shocks 
as  fodder. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  for  hay 
demand  that  fodder  should  be  care- 
fully saved,  and  it  is  very  practical 
and  wise  policy  to  cut  up  the  corn  in 
the  fall  before  it  becomes  dry  or  frost- 
ed and  put  In  large  well-built  shocks. 
It  can  then  be  fed  as  fodder,  shredded, 
cut  up.  or  put  in  the  silo. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  silo 
will  not  be  .used  for  foAder  where 
herds  are  sold  or  stock  disposed  of. 
The  silo  In  this  case  can  be  turned  to 
excelVent  use  as  a  storage  for  grain. 
It  is  the  best  kind  of  granary  and 
many  of  them  are  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  a  friend  who  makes 
It  a  point  to  put  up  ice  In  his  large  silo 
each  spring.  He  has  two  winter  silos, 
feeds  out  the  large  one  first  and  the 
smaller  diameter  later,  then  fills  his 
large  silo  with  ice.  which  supplies  him 
during  the  summer  months.  By  using 
sawdust  around  the  edge,  the  silo  will 
prove  an  excellent  Ice  house. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  feed 
cattle  only  when  conditions  are  fav- 
orable. The  market  may  favor  their 
decision  in  this  venture,  or  it  may  be 
they  will  have  a  surplus  of  fodder  or 
feed  which  they  consider  can  best  be 
marketed  through  cattle.  These  men 
certainly  need  a  sUo  or  two  even 
though  they  use  them  only  once  In 
three  years.  It  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  save  forage  crops  which 
otherwise  might  be  wasted,  and  the 
silo  in  this  case  serves  as  a  forage  In- 
surance and  stands  ready  to  make  a 
feeding  operation  profitable. 
8— Inter-State  Review 

With  these  many  uses,  the  silo 
skould  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  equipments  on  the 
farm,  and  the  stock  farmer  should 
build  it  as  he  builds  his  barn.  Several 
years  ago  the  statement  was  made 
that  a  silo  was  needed  wherever  a 
com  crib  was  found,  but  present  day 
experiences  has  proven  that  a  silo  is 
often  needed  where  a  com  crib  is  not. 
There  are  large  sections  In  the  North - 
em  States  where  corn  seldom  matures 
but  the  8il«  Is  depended  upon  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  There  are  also  cases 
where  the  bulk  of  the  com  raised  In  a 
community  goes  Into  the  silo.  We 
now,  say,  a  silo  for  every  barn. 


Mr.  Akins  Says  The 
Perfection  Milks  More  Gently 


"Our  Perfection  is  the  best  milker  we*ve  ever 
had,"  said  E.  J.  Akins  when  asked  how  he  Hked 
his  milker.  He  held  up  his  hands  and  looked  at 
them.  "You  know  at  this  time  of  year  when  a 
farmer  is  using  tools  his  hands  get  stiff  and  hard 
and  no  matter  how  much  he  tries  to  milk  gently,  he 
sin-  ■  ly  can't  do  it.  His  hands  hurt  the  cows  and  the 
milk  falls  off.  I've  seen  it  happen  many  a  time.  But  since  we've  been  milking  with  the 
Perfection  our  cows  are  milked  with  a  gentle  downward  squeeze  the  year  round.  The 
cows  like  it  better  than  hand  milking." 


E.  J.  Akins 


The  Boys  do  Milking  Now 

*1  hardly  ever  milk  anymore  myself.  My 
two  boys,  12  and  14,  handle  the  job  alone 
with  the  Perfection  Milker.  I  can  tell  you 
there's  nothing  more  popular  around  this 
place  than  our  Perfection. 

Our  Perfection  Milker  has  been  just 
like  a  catching  disease  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. As  soon  as  I  got  it  everybody  else  saw 
it  and  wanted  it.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Perfections  around  here  now." 


Send  For  Names,  Addresses,  and  CatalosT 

It's  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to 
what  Perfection  owners  say.  Their  own 
words  are  selling  Perfection  Milkers  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  installed.  We'll  gladly  send 
you  names  and  addresses  so  you  can  investi- 
gate for  yourself.  Also  a  free  copy  of 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know",  the 
great  book  which  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write.  Today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2168  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Bai(s 


Sacks 


We  pay  14c  each  for  beet 
pulp  bags.  Proportionate 
prices  for  other  sizes. 

Better  write  for  price 
list  NOW 

Larimer  Bag  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FAIKIIOLME    STO«"K     FARM 

Holsteins       Barred  Rock  Chickens 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Sprinc  Pl«»  now  ready  at  $15  each  or  3  for  $40 
Barred  R  ack  Ef ga  far  Hatrhinr.  $1.60  for  15 

Mated  t©  165  Egg  Cockerel. 

Satisfactian  gaaraateed  or  money  refunded 

Writeui  yoar  wanti 

FAIRHOLME  STOCK  FAWI.  R.  10.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Prest-O-Lite 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


SERVICE 

Prest-O-Lite    Service  Prevents    Costly   Repair   Bills 

YOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repairing — who  can  tell  ?  There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 
Call  and  let  us  test  your  battery  today.  Should  a  test  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we  have  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  while  the 
work  is  being  done.  You  have  the  continuous  use  of  your  car.  When 
your  battery  is  ready  we  will  notify  you  promptly.  \ou  will  be  agree- 
able surprised  at  the  moderation  of  our  charges  in  these  days  of  high 
prices 


Pusey-YounglStorage  Battery  Station 


117  W.  MARKET  ST. 

COATESVILLE.  PA. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

FELLS  GARAGE.  BERWYN.  PA 
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iBDitorial 

Meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  various 
locals  in  several  counties  have  been 
held  during  the  month  past  with  a  view 
of  carrying  on  a  systematic  drive 
toward  increased  membership.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
weight  of  numbers  has  be«n  able  to 
bring  results  embracing  benefits  which 
no  individual  farmer  or  even  a  poorly 
organized  local   could   accomplish. 

Membership  in  the  Inter-State  Mlllc 
Producers  Association  means  protec- 
tion—just how  fully  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  organization,  not  only 
on  the  whole,  but  also  the  strength 
of  the  individual  local. 

The  association  on  the  whole,  talces 
up  the  broad  questions  Involved  In  the 
marketing  of  the  milk  generally,  but 
the  individual  local  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar part  to  perform;  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  Inter-State  Association,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Individual  conditions  surrounding 
the  marketing  of  milk  in  Its  own  par- 
ticular territory. 

Our  readers  would  be  surprised  if 
they  knew  the  various  angles  of  the 
milk  situation  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  association  were  brought  In 
contact  with  from  day  to  day.  Milk 
is  still  handled  and  marketed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  in  some  Instances  according 
to  old  customs,  In  others  along  more 
modem  methods. 

"See  that  bunch  of  horses  over  yon- 
der?"   asked   a   farmer,    Indicating  six 
or    seven    animals    which    were    Impa- 
tiently crowding  against  a  fence  In  an 
endeavor  to  get  at  some  corn  growing 
just    beyond    their   reach.      "There's   a 
marketing  lesson  In  what  those  horses 
are    doing.      If    they    only    knew    that 
a   little    concerted    pushing    would   lay 
that   fence    flat,    they   could    get   what 
they  were   after — but   the   trouble   Is— 
they  don't  understand — won't  push  to- 
gether.    "Human   folks  are  something 
like  those  horses— many  of  them  don't 
know  how  to  push  or  pull   together— 
In      other      words,      to      co-operate." 
A    grood    many    farmers    have    learned 
the  big  advantage  in  co-operation,  but 
their   number   Is   still    small   compared 


to  the  vast  numbers  who  might  bene- 
liL  from  it. 

It  would  be  the  ideal  condition  if  all 
the  milk  could  be  marketed  under  the 
same  methods  and  by  the  same  stand- 
ards, but  we  have  not  reached  that 
point.  The  factors  which  govern  con- 
ditions in  your  vicinity  may  have  little 
bearing  at  some  other  point,  so  that 
the  value  of  strong  locals  means  much 
for  the  individual  community  and  the 
methods  employed  In  marketing  milk 
in   that  community. 

Do  our  members  have  any  troubles? 

oLiic   tiicy   dv>.     ouiVicLiiiicS  'vie  Cai't  aujUSt 

them  with  little  difficulty.  In  other 
cases  we  find  our  hands  tied  without 
the  support  of  a  strong  local.  It's  up 
to  you  to  see  that  your  local  carries 
the  bulk  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  your 
distrkt.  We  may  not  always  reach  the 
100  per  cent,  mark,  but  the  stronger 
you  are,  the  better  off  you  are. 

Active  lampaigns  for  better  represen- 
tation are  now  on  In  several  counties. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  get  those 
sections  not  fully  represented,  better 
organized. 

How  often  does  your  own  local  meet? 
Getting  together  frequently  helps  won- 
derfully. Monthly  meetings  are  heli 
in  some  districts  and  should  be  held 
by  every  local.  Keep  yourselves  fully 
posted  on  conditions.  Read  the  Milk 
Producers  Review — read  all  that's 
printed  In  It— then  you  will  be  posted 
how  to  conie  back  at  the  "Knocker." 
The  fellow  who  does  not  come  along, 
but  nevertheless  Is  riding  on  your 
wagon,  while  you  pay  the  freight.  Get 
busy,  get  him  in  line — make  him  bear 
his  share  of  the  expense.  If  you,  Mr. 
Reader,  happen  to  be  a  knocker  your- 
self, tell  us  about  it — maybe  we  can 
■get  together  and  help  you — maybe 
you  might  be  able  to  help  us,  we  don't 
know  it  all.  We  have  helped  a  lot  of 
your  kind  of  fellows  before  and  still 
have  room  and  energy  enough  to  take 
on  more. 

Now  let  everbody  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  get  the  buggy  or  the 
automobile  moving  and  round  up  a 
few,  and  if  you  are  short  of  printed 
matter  or  have  any  troubles,  call  on 
us  and   let   us  help   you   out. 


LOW  TESTS 

In  many  instances  complaints  have 
been  received  regarding  low  butter  fat 
tests  during  March  and  April.  These 
have  not  been  confined  t<J  any  one  dis- 
trict or  territory  but  more  or  less  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  We  have  been  checking  up  the 
different  reports  and  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  we  have  found  that  the 
low  butter  fat  content  was  correct. 
There  have  been  exceptions  here  and 
there  and  In  such  cases  proper  ad- 
justments have  been  made. 

Just  what  explanation  is  to  be  offered 
for  the  apparent  decrease  in  butter  fat 
Is  problematical.  A  number  of  factors 
may  lend  to  the  condition.  With  feeds 
high  in  cost  there  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  reduce  the  amount  of  concen- 
trated feed  used.  Early  pasture  has 
been  practically  a  failure.  The  late 
spring  found  many  dairymen  out 
of  their  usual  feed  and  roughage. 
Changes  and  substitutions  were  nec- 
essary, which  may  have  had  some 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  pro- 
duc?ed.  The  present  spring,  while  not 
entirely  unusual  in  weather  conditions:, 
has  been  an  extremely  trying  one  on 
dairy  cattle.     Conditions  on  the  whole 


liave  been  out  of  the  ordinary  and  may 
all  have  a  contributing  cause  to  de- 
creased milk  yield  and  lowering  of 
quality. 


SOUR  MILK  SEASON 

It  seems  to  be  a  great  temptation, 
partitularly  at  this  season,  to  take  a 
chance  on  milk  reaching  the  delivery 
point  without  going  sour.  Extraordin- 
ary care  should  be  used  to  have  milk 
ilelivered  to  the  buyer,  at  all  times.  In 
u^ood  condition.  Sour  milk  at  the  de- 
livery jtoint  not  only  involves  a  money 
i^Js^^s  lu  liie  luiiiier  but  in  iiiuiiy  cases 
means  an  added  expense  to  have  it 
brought  back  to  the  farm.  If  you  have 
sour  milk  you  alone  have  to  stand  the 
money  loss.  It  is  therefore  for  your 
own  interest  to  save  this  loss  by  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  your  milk. 

Cooling  is  necessary,  not  only  when 
milk  is  shipped  direct  to  the  dealer, 
but  also  when  it  Is  taken  to  the  cream- 
ery or  receiving  station. 

Particular  care  should  be  given  to 
the  cleaning  of  cans  and  milking  uten- 
sils. Use  some  good  germicide  to  in- 
sure absolute  cleanliness.  Be  particu- 
lar about  your  strainers.  A  little  sour 
milk  left  in  cloths  or  strainers  starts 
the  souring  process  quickly. 

Proper  cooling  will  do  more  toward 
keeping  clean  milk  from  souring  than 
anything  else.  Remove  the  animal  heat 
(lulckly  and  keep  milk  cool  and  you 
will  have  little  trouble  In  marketing 
your  milk. 

An  Idea  prevails  that  It  Is  only  nec- 
essary to  put  cans  in  a  trough  of  water 
to  cool  milk  properly— but  much  de- 
pends on  that  "trough  of  water."  Fre- 
quently the  number  of  cans  of  milk 
In  the  trough  quickly  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  a  point  that 
It  has  no  more  cooling  effect.  Run- 
ning water  provides  the  best  ordinary 
cooling  method,  together  with  vigorous 
stirring. 

If  you  will  give  Just  a  little  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  care  of  your 
milk  before  shipment,  better  results 
will  undoubtedly  be  obtained. 


CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  LABOR 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  con- 
tinue to  Influence  crops  In  this  terri- 
tory. From  statistics  now  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  of  May 
1st,  represents  about  87  per  cent,  of 
normal.  This  would  represent  a  de- 
crease of  almost  2,000,000  bushels  In 
that  state,  as  compared  to  the  yield 
in  1919.  The  rye  crop  was  90  per  cent, 
below  normal  while  the  hay  crop  was 
about  93  per  cent,  of  normal. 

The  prospect  for  a  normal  fruit  crop, 
from  Information  of  May  1,  is  estimated 
as  follows:  Apples,  95  per  cent.;  pears, 
93  per  cent.;  peaches,  85  per  cent; 
plums,  90  per  cent  and  cherries,  92 
per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  fruit 
crop  this  year  is  materially  better  than 
one  year  ago. 

The  labor  situation  continues  very 
unsatisfactory.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Fred  Rasmussen,  recently  stated 
that  81,140  farmers  In  Pennsylvania 
were  short  of  labor.  Not  only  In  Penn- 
sylvania but  In  the  country  In  general 
there  is  a  heavy  proportionate  shortage 
of  help.  Not  only  has  the  scarcity  of 
help  decreased  the  crop  production  In 
many  sections,  but  the  relatively  high 
wage  has  restricted  the  employment 
of  help  on  the  farms. 


LOCALS 

Chester  County  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  was  held  at  West  Chester  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  May  22nd.  Over  50 
representatives  from  the  20  different 
local  organizations  attended.  Robert 
F.  Brlnton,  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  was 


ing  It  to  order  explained  that  It  had 
been  called  so  that  the  officers  of  the 
various  locals  might  meet  each  other 
and  interchange  Ideas  as  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  territory  not  represented 
and  the  methods  to  be  employed  for 
its   organization. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Willlts.  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Association,  was  introduced 
and  briefly  told  of  the  general  work 
of  the  organization,  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  in  general  membership. 
"Chester  county,"  he  said,  "had  the 
largest  Individual  membership  of  any 
county  in  the  organization  and  still 
lacked  many  members.  It  is  difficult 
to  satisfy  all  but  as  the  association's 
strength  is  in  proportion  to  Its  mem- 
bership, we  must  endeavor  to  get  every 
dairy  farmer  interested  in  our  organi- 
zation. Milk  buying  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  centralized,  and  to  meet  this 
our  organization  must  be  Just  aa 
strong  as  the  buyer.  Ours  Is  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  as  far  as  the  dealer  Is 
concerned.  It  is  not  our  Intention  to 
dictate — much  more  can  fee  gained  by 
a  spirit  of  harmonious  action  than  by 
antagonism." 

Mr.  Philips,  member  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  said  "that  all  Interests 
— producers,  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers alike  were  laboring  along  the  same 
broad  line  of  advancement — the  gen- 
eral food  value  of  milk.  We  must  get 
consumers  to  understand  the  need  of 
milk  as  a  food  and  to  increase  Its  con- 
sumption. From  the  standpoint  of  a 
food  300,000  to  600,000  more  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  should  be  used.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  dairy  farmer  to  Join  and 
help  In  the  work  of  the  organization." 

Newton  S.  Gotschall,  of  Montgomery 
county,  gave  an  apt  definition  of  co- 
operation In  explaining  what  was  nec- 
essary in  field  work  toward  organiza- 
tion, "Co-operation,"  he  said  "was  con- 
ducting one's  self  so  that  others  could 
work  with  us."  "The  farmer  will  not 
be  satisfied"  he  said,  "until  he  gets 
recognition  and  to  do  this  they  must 
co-operate."  "The  selling  plan.  Intro- 
duced last  January,  was  the  best  ever 
launched.  Some  dairy  farmers  found 
it  a  bit  confusing,  but  after  explana- 
tion, it  has  had  almost  universal  ap- 
proval." 

A.  A.  Miller,  editor  The  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  the  organization's 
new  means  of  getting  news  of  the  as- 
sociation work  before  the  members 
each  month,  briefly  related  the  field 
and  scope  of  the  paper— its  value  from 
a  standpoint  of  Information  as  well  as 
an  advertising  medium. 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 
That— Bad  can  lids  lead   to  the  loss 
of  milk   In  shipment.? 

That— Dented  and  battered  cans  de- 
crease   the    holding   capacity? 

That— Warm  milk  at  the  barn,  shows 
a  decrease  in  weight  when  cool? 


lune, 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA    MILK     PEICES 

JUNE,  1920 

Subect    to    change    whenever    warranted    by 

market  conditions 

PRICES    F.    O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Test 
Per   cent. 
3. 
8.1 
3.i 
».3 
3.4 
8.5 
3.6 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

93.74 
8.78 
3.82 
3.86 
3.90 
3.94 
3.98 


3.8  4.06 

3.9  4.10 

4.  4.14 

4.1  4.18 

4.2  4.22 

4.3  4.26 

4.4  4.30 

4.5  4.34 

4.6  4.38 

4.7  4.42 

4.8  4.46 

4.9  4.50 

5.  4.54 

When    milk    is    not 
Philadelphia    is 


Basic 
Quantity 

Price 
per  quart 

8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.65 

O.  ■ 

8.8 

8.9 

9. 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.85 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

tested    the 
9    cents 


Price  for  all 
milk    above 
the   Basic 
Quantity 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7. 

7.1 

7.15 

I   .M 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

8. 

8.1 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

price    f.   o.    b. 
per    quart 


EECEIVINO    STATION   PRICES 

Less    frieght    and    Receiving    Station    charges 


■2  _  •" 


86  4).^ 


>t 


C'S  ft 


oS  " 


Miles  Test  % 

1  to  lU   incl.  3. 

11  to  20  "  3.1 

21  to  30  "  3.2 

31  to  40  "  3.3 

41  to  50  "  3.4 

51  to  60  '•  3.5 

61  to  70  "  3.6 

71  to  80  "  8.7 

81  to  90  *•  3.8 

91  to  100  •'  3.9 

101  to  110  "  4. 

Ill  to  120  "  4.1 

121  to  130  ••  4.2 

131  to  140  "  4.3 

141  to  150  "  4.4 

151  to  160  "  4.5 

161  to  170  "  4.6 

171  to  180  "  4.7 

181  to  190  '•  4.8 

191  to  200  *•  4.9 

201  to  210  "  5. 


Brbic  .g-^'-a- 

Quantity  C^-j^ 
Price  per  g:5S  w^  o." 

100  lbs.  -qg-S^Mg 

f3.28  2.60 

3.27  2.64 

3.26  2.68 

3.24  2.72 

3.23  2.76 

8.21  2.80 

8.20  2.84 

3.19  2.88 

3.18  2.92 

3.17  2.96 

3.16  3.00 

3.15  3.04 

8.14  8.08 

3.13  :j.12 

3.12  3.16 

3.11  3.20 

3.10  3.24 

S  09  3.'.i8 

3.09  8.32 

3.08  3.36 

3.07  3.40 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  4G 
quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3    per   cent,    war  tax. 

Prices  for  milk  above  basic  quantity  based 
on  120  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  or 
semi-monthly  price  of  solid  packed  92  score 
creamery  butter,  New  York  City,  in  May, 
June  and  July  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  August  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  shipped  is  al- 
lowed. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 
4  p«r  cent,  milk  at  all  receivUiK  points 


Average 

First  half 

per  month 

January 

93.16 

$3.12 

February 

3.20 

8.18 

March 

8.14 

8.19 

April 

3.38 

8.43 

May 

2.96 

3.00 

JUNE  COMPARATIVE  PRICES  PAID 

PRODUCERS 

Eastern  Territory 

4   per  cent,  butter  fat,  per   100  pounds 

Basic       Surplus 
Philadelphia,   50  mile  zone     $3.61  3.U0 

New  York,  200  mile  zone  3,23 
Pittsburgh,  outlying  points  3.15 
Chicago,    country    plants  2.70 

Boston,  3.7  per  cent,  fat  4.18 
Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.     .37  .31 

Cleveland,  per  gallon,  f,  o.  b.     .33 

RETAIL   MILK   PRICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Babject    to     Board    of    Heatlh    Regulations 

Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 


Philadelphia 
New    York 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 


Quarts 
14 
15 
15 
16 


Pints 
8 
8 
8 
9 


MAY   BUTTER    PRICES 
92   score   solid  packed  creamery  butter, 
cents  per  pound 
Phila.       New    York 


1 

65 

8 

62 

4 

88 

5 

88 

e 

81 

7 

68 

8 

68 

10 

62 

11 

60 

12 

60 

18 

61 

14 

63 

15 

63 

17 

64 

18 

64 

19 

62 

20 

62 

21 

62 

22 

62 

24 

61 

25 

60 

26 

60 

27 

60 

28 

60 

29 

59 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


64 
63 
63 
61 
60 
62 
63 
60 
59 
59 
60 
61 
62 
64 
63 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
60 
59 
59 
60 
69 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicago 
61    1/2-62 

61  1/2  62 
62 

60    1/2-61 

58  1/2-59 
59 

59  1/2 
58 

57    1/2 

56  3/4 
57-57   1/2 

57  1/2 

56  1/2 

57  8/4 
57    1/2 
56   1/2 
55-55   1/2 
55 

54    1/2 

55 

54 

53 

53 

62  1/2-53 
61 


PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS 
f.    o.    b.    dealers    station 
And  retal  selling  prices,  Market  Milk,  nearl>y 
cities    and    towns 

Paid 
.  Producers  Retail 

Quarts  quarts        pints 

cents  cents  cents 

AUentown,    Pa.  8   1/2  14  8 

Bethlehem,     Pa.  8   1/2  14  8 

Camden,    N.    J.  9  14  8 

Harris.^urg,    Pa.  8  18  7 

Lancaster,    Pa.  7  4/5  12  6 

Norristowu,    Pa.  8   1/2  13  7 

Princeton,    N.    J.  8   1/2  14 

Pottsviue,    Pa.  9  14  8 

Trenton,'    N.    J.  9   ''"  14  8 

Wilmington.    Del.  8   1/2  14  8 

West   Chester,    Pa.  «   1/2  14 

York,    Pa.  8  13  7 


Baltimore  Milk  Condition 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
is  necessary  for  each  producer  to  more 
nearly  equalize  his  shipments  during 
the  year.  This  can  be  done  without 
any  serious  difficulty  and  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  market  at  this  period 
of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do  at  this  time  is  to  Increase  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  With 
this  end  in  view  we  have  held  two 
milk  demonstrations  In  Baltimore,  co- 
operating with  the  Women's  Civic 
League,  Health  Department  and  the 
Milk  Distributors. 

The  first  one  was  held  In  connection 
with  the  Annual  Flower  Show,  given 
by  the  Women's  Civic  League,  and  was 
well  attended.  Much  interest  was 
shown  by  the  consumers.  The  second 
was  held  In  Osier  Hall,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Civic  League  and 
the  Medical  and  Chlrurglcal  Faculty 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  with  all 
the  agencies  that  are  a  part  of  the  great 
dairy  business,  as  by  working  together 
we  can  accomplish  more  than  in  any 
other  way.  D.  G.  HARRY. 

President   Maryland    State    Dairymen's 
Association. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

The  National  Dairy  Show  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  dairy  Industry. 
It  Is  a  membership  organization  made 
up  of  men  like  yourself,  who  desire 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  their  in- 
dustry and  to  learn  how  they  can  ex- 
pand   their    business. 

There  are  no  dividends.  It  is  not 
for  profit,  but  Is  simpjly  a  means  to 
the  end  of  bringing  this  great  industry 
into  its  own  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  show  visualizes  the  immensity 
and  importance  of  the  Industry  cover- 
ing sanitary  production,  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  this  vital  food. 

Don't  forget  the  date— October  7  to 
16th,  Chicago,  111.  Make  your  arrange- 
ments to  go. 


Avondale-W.  Grove  Cow  Testing  Ass'n 
Mr.  J.  B.  Vollmer,  tester  of  the  Av- 
ondale-West  Grove  Association,  reports 
that  although  more  cows  were  tested 
during  April  than  March,  fewer  made 
40  lbs.  of  fat  or  1200  lbs.  of  milk,  bear- 
ing out  the  common  experience  that 
April  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
months  of  the  year  to  keep  up  the 
milk  flow. 

Number    of    cows    tested,    374,    with 
best   four  as   follows: 
All    cows   milked   only   twice   a  day. 

Lbs.         Lbs 


Owner 

Breed 

Milk 

Butterfat 

J.    M.    /lutchinson 

R.  H. 

1395 

65.8 

M.    Michener 

O.  H. 

930 

53.2 

J.   K.   Eves 

R.  H. 

1665 

51.6 

S.    (i.    BrosiuB 

O.  Q. 

1080 

49.7 

The  Old 
Reliable 


Vr- 


JA 


Mr.  Dairyman,  do  you  know  that  SCHUMACHER 
FEED,  the  old  reliable  —  is  an  ideal  feed  for  hogs, 
horses  and  cattle  and  young  stock,  and  far  cheaper 
than  com  or  oats? 

Nearly  everyone  knows  that  SCHUMACHER 
FEED,  as  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  dairy  ration, 
khas  more  World's  Champion  Milk  and  Butter  rec- 
Tjrds  to  its  credit  than  any  other  feed,  but  many 
stock  owners  are  not  aware  that  it  is  also  an  ideal 
feed  for  Hogs,  Horses  and  all  young  stock. 

The  advantage  of  having  one  feed  that  is  suitabla» 
for  ALL  STOCK,  is  a  feature  which  will  appeal 
strongly  to  ilie  busy  farmer. 

ACHER 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  principlly  of 
linseed  meal  and  specially  selected  byproducts  of 
com.  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  correctly  balanced, 
finely  ground  and  kiln-dried. 

It  is  the  ideal  growing  and  developing  feed  for  hogs. 
Hog  growers  who  feed  SCHUMACHER  will  get 
bigger  and  faster  gains  at  considerably  less  feeding 
cost.  The  palatable  flavor  and  high  nutritive  value 
promote  big,  stretchy  frames  and  rapid  growth. 

SCHUMACHER  is  eaten  with  relish  by  horses  and 
easily  digested  It  supplies  the  necessary  stamina 
to  enable  your  horses  to  stand  up  under  heavy  work 
without  losing  flesh. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  when  fed  to  young  growing  cattle  wiU 
prove  to  be  the  same  profitable,  result  producing  feed  as  it 
does  when  used  aa  a  cartoohydrale  feed  tor  dairy  cow*.  It  de- 
veiopa  bigger  bone,  f  rami;  and  vigorous  body  growth. 

Schumacher  Feed  and  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  makes 
IM  the  ideal  combination  (or  dairy  cows.  Schumacher 
Feed  suppltei)  the  mamtenance  requirements,  while 
Big  '  Q"  being  a  high  quality  pruieM  rati  in  is  a 
wonderful  milk  producer — a  ready  ta  feed  combin- 
ation that  insurea  maximum  prctduction  and  the 
best  of  health  conditions.  At  dealers,  ii  youri 
can't  supply  you.  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oal^sOompary 

Ortrm,  Chicasfto.  USA 


FOR  LOW  COST  OF  HAULING 

International    line  also  includes  the  following   machinery 


Binders 


Threshers 


IGRAIN  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

Rice  Binders  Re.ipers 

HAYING  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakers  Tedders  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders  Loaders,  all  types  Sweep  Rakes 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers  Baling  Presses  Bunchers 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters  Drills  Cultivators  Binders  Ensilage  Cutters  Pickers 

Huskers  and  Shredders  Shellers 

PLANTING  AND  SEEDING  MACHINES 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders  Alfalfa  and  (Jrass  Drills  Lime  Sowers 

TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 

Tractor  Plows         Riding  Plows         Walking  Plows         Diic  Harrows  Ttactor  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows  Spring-Tooth  Harrows  Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Cultivators,  one  horse  Culti-Packers 

POWEK  MACHINES 

Kerosene  Engines  Gasoline  Engines  Kerosene  Tractors  Motor  Trucks 

OTHER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Farm  Wagons  and  Trucks  Manure  Spreaders  Straw  Spreader  Attachment 

Stalk  Cutters  Cane  Mills  Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


Cream  Separators,  Hand  and  Belt 
Write  for  Catalog 


International  Harvester  Co. 


(ffi; 


OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia 


P^^ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  J920 


on  the  label 
means  Best 


There  is  a  **Nice"  Paint  or  Varnish  product  for  every  need. 


"Nice"  House  Paints,  Barn  Paints,  Roof  Paints,  Wagon  and 
Implement  Paints,  Interior  and  Exterior  Stains,  Varnishes, 
Trokal  Floor  Finish,  Neeolyte  White  Enamel,  etc.,  are  quality 
products  through  and  through,  the  kind  of  material  it  pays  to 
use.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices,  color  cards  and 
Booklet  "Paint  Pointers." 


EUGENE  E.  NICE 


Philadelphia 


THE      DAIRY      LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consutting    and    Analytical    Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products. 

Foods  and  Waters 

MEDICAL  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS 

Sanitary  Advice  and  Expert  Assistance  AU  Tests  Confidential 

Dr.  Lm  H.  p.  MsriMrd.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  a.  JohntoB.  Bacteriolociat 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.S..  M.D..Ph.G..  Chcmiat 
Ralph  Fort.  AaaiaUnt 


Branchcaat  Washinrton,  D.C. 


PIttaburgh.  Pa. 


Baltimore,  M.D. 


St.  Louia.  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS-TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

IINTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn,  Inc.,  Publishers 
720-722  Heed  Bldp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Preduccrs  Review,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 

Signature - 

Date P.  0,  Address 

Member Local 


NEPDN5ET  RDDF8 
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Good  Old  Paroid 

Good  old   pHFoid'  * — That's  what  fanners  call  llie  best  roll 
roofinjf  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low- 
est service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  v.rrites,  *  Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  1  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy, 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It's  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn't  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
anotlier  ten  years." 

Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn— right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.    Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There's 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Hoofs  writt) 
to  uso  Send  for  full  informa- 
tioD. 


BIRD  St.  SON,  incorporated 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mas& 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

All  the  mo^e  essential  Is  the  work 
of  the  Cow  Testing  Association  at  this 
time.  Feed  of  all  kinds  is  extremely 
high  In  price  and  the  labor  situation 
very  unsatisfactory.  Dependable  labor 
Is  not  only  scarce  but  wages  almost 
prohibitive. 

The  following  statistics  are  available 
from  the  West  Chester  and  Avondale- 
West  Grove  Cow  Testing  Associations, 
in  Chester  county: 

Miss  Myrtle  Barger,  the  first  lady 
cow-tester  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
first  month's  work  in  the  second  year 

Owner 
K.    C     Brinton.   Jr. 
F.   C    .Brinton.    Jr. 
Orey stone   Jersey    Farm 
E.    Page    AinnKon 
Westtown    School 
Highland     Farms    Dairy 
J.   L.    Morris 
(ireystone    Jersey    Farm 
Hifrhlard     Farms    Dairy 
Highland     Farms     Dairy 
Westtown  School 
Oreystone   Jersey    Farm 

of  the  West  Chester  Association,  be- 
ginning April  1st.  Number  of  cows 
tested,  r.75,  in  20  different  herds. 
Twenty-three  animals  tested  over  50 
lbs.  butterfat,  of  which  number  the 
following  12  produced  60  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  or  over: 

All  above  animals  were  milked  three 
times  a  day  with  the  exception  of  F. 
C.  Brinton,  Jr's.,  which  were  milked 
four  times  and  Westtown  School  cows 


only  twice.  The  animals  listed  are 
all  purebreds  with  the  exception  of 
Westtown  School's,  which  are  Grades. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  conditions 
making  necessary  the  sale  of  all  or 
part  of  the  herds,  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  last  year  ar« 
not  continuing  this  year;  to  take  their 
places  herds  of  the  following  five  Dela- 
ware county  farmers  were  taken  Into 
the    association: 

Alequippa    Flarms,    Newtown    Square- 
Wm.  Culberston,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
J.   L.   Morris,   Newtown  Square,   Pa. 
James    Collins,   Media,    Pa. 
Arthur   Harvey,    Media,    Pa. 


Lbs. 

'k. 

Lbs. 

Breed 

Milk 

ButterftI 

Holsteui 

2208 

3.48 

76.8 

ilolstein 

2103 

3.38 

71.1 

Jersey 

1443 

4.9 

70.7 

Holstein 

1677 

4.0 

67.1 

<ilrade   Guernsey 

1065 

6  1 

65.0 

Jersey 

1125 

5.8 

65. S 

Holstein 

1893 

3.4 

64.4 

Jersey 

1347 

4.7 

63.1 

Jersey 

1221 

5.1 

62.1 

Jersey 

1233 

5.0 

61.7 

Orade  Ayshire 

1182 

5.1 

60.3 

Jersey 

873 

6.9 

60.2 

LOCALS 

The    Hanover,    York    County    Local, 

held  a  meeting  on  May  27th,  which  was 
largely  attended.  Organization  spirit 
was  active  and  plans  were  made  for 
an  extensive  Increase  In  the  member- 
ship. Further  meetings  for  this  purpose 
will  be  held  early  In  June.  Frederick 
Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  made  an 
Interesting     address     on     organlzatloa. 
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NHGHBORLY  CHATS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

"Where  did  you  see  this,"  spoke  up 
Cyrus,  after  listening  attentively  for 
some  time. 

"Why,  they  were  shown  on  the 
screen,"  continued  Blackburn  again, 
"also  pictures  showing  us  that  if  we 
expect  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  dairying  we  must  keep  records 
of  our  cows.  This  they  do  through  a 
cow  testing  association,  and  we  must 
raise  our  own  calves  from  our  best 
cows  bred  to  sires  of  merit,  which 
they  do  through  breeding  associa- 
tions." 

Cyrus,  with  a  sigh  as  If  In  pain, 
said:  "I  wonder  when  I  would  get 
my  crops  planted  if  I  belonged  to  all 
your  new-fangled  association*.  Re- 
member I  asked  you  to  tell  me  why  I 
was  wasting  feed  on  my  cattle?" 

Just  then  the  milk  truck  rounded  the 
bend  In  the  road  Just  beyond  the  barn, 
and  until  then  Cyrus  had  not  realized 
that  he  was  blocking  the  road.  Ex- 
citedly he  took  up  the  reins,  applied 
the  whip  to  his  horses  as  they  started 
away.  "Say,  Cyrus,"  shouted  Black- 
burn, "bring  your  family  over  to  our 
place  and  spend  the  evening  and  we 
will  talk  these  things  over  In  detail." 

"Sure  we  will  come  over  right  soon," 
shouted  Cyrus,  as  he  urged  his  horses 
Into  a  faster  gait,  with  his  favorite 
rawhide. 
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MAY  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Oon  tinned  from  page   1) 

Many  are  now  operating  without 
profit  and  If  the  same  conditions  con- 
tinue it  will  be  necessary  for  the  dairy- 
man to  have  more  favorable  prices. 

This  condition  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  action  taken  in  one 
of  the  other  primary  markets.  In  New 
Tork  territory,  where  prices  during 
April  were  on  a  basis  of  $2.55  per  100 
pounds  for  3  per  cent,  milk  in  the  200 
mile  zone— an  Advance  to  $2.83  has 
been  made  for  June  with  further  ad- 
vances effective  each  month  until  Oc- 
tober. 


Lower  Your  Milk  Production  Cost 


Right  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
you  are  forced  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  or  work 


wiiuuuL  pirOiit* 


Our  booklets  show  you  how  to 
feed  Unicom  the  right  way — how 
to  cut  the  cost  by  feeding  less. 


Regulation    Governing    the  Disposal   of 
Carcasses  of  Dead  Animals 

The   Maryland  State   Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  sent  out  a  warning  regard- 
ing   the   disposal   of   animal   carcasses. 
As  the  practice  of  allowing  dead  ani- 
mals to  remain  unburied  is  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
community,    and    a    frequent    cause    of 
the  spread  of  disease,   it  is  hereby  re- 
quired that  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle, 
Bwlne  or  other  domestic  animals,  having 
died    from    any    cause,    be    burned,    or 
bi'.rled    at    a    depth    of    at    least    three 
feet,    or    sent    to    some    establishment 
where    dead    animals    are    disposed    of 
In   a  manner   to  prevent   their  becom- 
ing a  menace. 

The  carcasses  of  animals  known  to 
have  died  of  contagious  or  Infectious 
disease  must  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  Article  58  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland. 

MARYLAND    STATE   BOARD    OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

A.   F.   WOOD, 

Executive  Officer. 


A  quality  feed,  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration, 
will  help  you  do  this. 

Quality  in  Unicorn  means  two 
things: 

1.  Using  only  the  best  feeds 
obtainable. 

2.  Putting  them  together 
the  right  way. 

Everywhere,  the  "high  men"  in  cow 
testing  associations,  who  make  the 
largest  net  profit,  are  Unicorn  feeders. 

Dairymen  have  cut  their  grain  bills 
ten  per  cent  and  more  by  feeding 
Unicom. 

You  cannot  say  that  your  production 
cost  has  touched  bottom  until  you 
have  fed  Unicorn. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


P  H  I  LAD  ELPH  I  A 
SILOS 


The  Siio  with  the 

BEVELED  DOORS 

St  rone  Hoops 

Selected  Material 

Opening  Roofs 

Ensilase  Cutters 
Wood  Tanks 
Steel  Tower  s 
Ensilage  Trucks 

Write  for  prices  and 
Catalogue 

E.F.SchlicalerCo. 

10  S.  IStk  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Factory 
N0RRI8T0WN.  PA 


LINGOHOCKEN    BERKSHIRES 

PROLIFIC    LARGE 

SMOOTH 
rich    in  the  blood  of 
the  best 

Special  Attention  given  to 
orders  for  Spring  Pigs 
Write  for  information 


LIWGOHOCKEN  FARMS 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


Mention  the  Milk  Producers  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properlv  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure — helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  iced  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic.  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,   Amimal   Dip,   Pheno 

(Disenfeotanl).  Colic  Medicine,  Heave 
Powder.  Distemper  Powder.Gall  »«lve. 
Poultry  Preparation*.  Silver  Pine  Heal- 
ing Oil  and  many  others. 

Succasslul  for  30  Years 

A  steadvly  increasing  demand  for  over 
ft  quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. Th«re'«  an  Jnter national 
preparation  for  every  farm  animal. 

>Ask    Tour    Dealer  1 


Milk 

Cans 

and 

Bottles 

Your  order  so- 
licited for  any 
quantity. 

Special      1  o  w 

[>rices    on    car 
oad  shipments 


J.   S.   BIESECKER 

CREAMERY 
DAIRY  and 
DAIRY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City 


Bead  th«    advertlMinents — keep    posted  oa 
money   savlog  propositioDs. 
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You  Can  Cut  Barn  Work  in  Half 


In  the  bams  that  are  James 
equipped,  the  increasing  cost 
and  scarcity  of  labor  is  much 

less  a  problem;  for  James  Ekiuip- 
ment  makes  barn  work  easy". 

J&mes  Equipment  not  only  cuts 
labor  in  two,  but  makes  it  possible 

X'^M     ^t»I1^  — ^«*        4.^         A,^        «w*.r>.«*1»      4V»o4>      ^■71'fVt_ 

out  James  labor-saving  devices 
would  require  a  man's  strength; 
chore  time  becomes  almost  play 
time  for  boys  who  work  in  the  barn. 

Cleaning  The  Barn 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers 
turn  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  out  the  barn  into  a  near- 
pleasure.  They  make  a  boy's  job 
of  what  used  to  be  shirked  by  all — 
and  are  an  investment  that  pay 
profits  of  255J  or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved.  4 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work 
of  cleaning  cement  floors;  the  James 
Stanchions,  with  the  James  Align- 
ment Device,  keep  the  stalls  and 
cows  clean,  by  aligning  the  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in 
the  gutter  and  not  on  the  platform. 

Feeding  The  Cows 

The  easy  way  of  feeding  the 
cows  is  the  Jamesway — the  James 
Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier,  and 
James  Feed  Mangers.  Rolling  eas- 
ily along  the  track  or  on  the  cement 
floor,  the  James  Carrier  or  Truck 
make  unnecessary  the  lifting  of 
heavy  baskets  filled  with  feed.  With 
their  big,  roomy  tubs  they  save 
much  wsdking  to  and  from  the  feed 
rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
themselves  in  labor  saved. 

Watering  The  Cows 

What  a  job  this  used  to  be  in 
winter  time  —  keeping  a  fire  going 
in  the  old  time  tank  heater,  or 
breaking  the  ice  in  the  tank  so  that 
the  cows  could  drink. 

And  how  they  hated  to  drink — 
with  the  north  wind  howling,  the 
snow  or  sleet  driving,  and  the 
drinking  water  icy  cold. 

James  Drinking  Cups  have  changed  all 
that.  A  sanitary  cup  for  each  cow  pro- 
vides fresh  wat#r  day  and  night.  It  flows 
in  automatically  as  fast  as  the  cows  drink. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increas- 
ing milk  yields — is  often  disregarded  by 
dairymen.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly 
milk  flow  is  increased  by  James  Cups  are 
reaping  huge  prc^^'.s  on  their  investmrnt. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28 
herds  (739  cows)  for  instance,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day  of  2.45 
lbs.  This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.50  per  cwt.  totals  $17.15;  with  a  saving 
of  $2.50  per  cow  in  labor  and  55c  in  fuel. 
That's  a  profit  of  400  p?  the  first  year. 

Other  reports  and  other  investigations 
confirm  these-figures.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 
Then  get  James  Cups  busy  right  away 
making  these  big  profits  for  YOU. 

"Airing"  The  Cows 


Pure  air   is  just     as 
and  production  of  milk 
as  feed  and  water. 

And  a  cow  needs 
TWICE  the  weight 
of  AIR  per  day  that 
she  does  of  feed  and 
vrater  ccmbined. 

Do  your  cows  get 
enough  pure,fre8h  air? 

Food,  water  and 
air.  The  feed  costs 
money — lotcofit.  But 
^«ter    and    air     are 


necessary  to     life 


free  —  the  only  expense  is  getting  them  to 
the  cow,  and  that  amounts  to  very  little. 
The  James  Ventilators  help  get  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  barn,  help  bring  the  fresh  air 
in  to  the  cows.  Ask  for  full  information 
regarding  these  wonderful  ventilators  and 
about  the  James   Ventilating  System. 

Other  Work-Saving 
James  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 
sanitation  and  improve  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang- 
ers, Calf  Pail  Holders,  Sure-Stop  Swing- 
ing   Post,      Swinging     Cranes,      "Safety 


First"  Bull  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc. 

Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn: 

The  Jamea  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro- 
vides sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun- 
lit hours.  The  James  Hog  Barn  Book, 
sent  on  request,  tells   all  about  it. 


Esisy  Installation 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  setting  up  stalls  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 
the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 
the  equipment  is  a  ssembled  at  the  factory. 


Free  Dairy  Barn  Book         Barn  Plan  Service 


The  336  page  book— "The  Jamesway"— 
tells  all  about  the  James  inventions  that 
save  so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of 
disease,  promote  better  cowr  health,  pro- 
tect against  dangerous  bulls,  make  sim- 
pler the  care  of  calves  and  sick  cows,  and 
increase  milk  yields. 


nti 


It  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Servico' 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  it 
your  service — men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not,  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  venti- 
lation and  other  barn 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book — a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  deuils  of 
how  to  build  a  bam^ 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  how  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk-^ 
and  more  money. 
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lUNE  MILK  CONDITIONS 

Outlook  For  July  —  Basic-Surplus   Plan  Continued 

For  1921 


Till'  supply  of  milk  during  June  was, 
if  anything  heavier  than  anticipated. 
Surplus,  at  times  was  particularly  large, 
principally  from  districts  where  sum- 
mer milk  is  produced. 
Under  the  present  Phila- 
dcipiiia  selling  plan  this 
large  surjjlus  was  pretty 
generally  absorbed.  In 
some  instances  where 
sliipiiirnts  were  made  di- 
rect to  small  dealers, 
farmers  were  requested 
to  withhold  some  of 
their  iiillk,  but  the  larg- 
er dealers  received  and 
paid  for  all  the  milk 
coming  to  receiving  sta- 
tions under  the  basic 
and  sur]>bis  plan.  At 
times  prices  of  surj^lus 
milk,  shipped  direct 
sold  on  the  city  plat- 
forms, IIS  low  as  five 
cents  a  quart,  but  under 
the  existing  plan,  this 
had  no  eflfcct  on  the  gen- 
eral   price   situation. 

In  ponrral  the  quality 
and  conditiim  of  milk 
coming  into  the  market 
har.  been  somewhat  bet- 
ter tlifui  in  April  and 
May. 

Prices  for  June  milk 
remained  unchanged  at 
9  cents  per  quart  or  $4.14 
per  hiiiidrod  weiglit  for  four  per  cent, 
butter  t  tf  content,  delivered  Philadel- 
phia, or  $.*l.()l  per  hundred  at  receiving 
stati«)ns  in  the  60-mile  zone,  for  the 
basic  quantity.  An  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  basic  quantity  however,  as 
fixed  by  the  October,  November  and 
December  average  is  to  be  included  in 
the  basic  quantity  for  June.  This  same 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  basic 
quantity  is  eflFective  in  July. 

The  surj^lus  price  for  June  was  some- 
what  lower    than    that   for    May.      The 
butter  market  has  been  .seasonably  lower, 
due  to  the  increase  of  the  milk  supply, 
the  surplus  being  manufactured  into  but- 
ter.   The  surplus  in  June  averaged  about 
38  1/3  per  cent.     There  has  been  little 
interruption  in  the  movr-orient  of  butter 
from  the  large  producing  districts.    Th 
further  railroad  labor  difficulties,  whic 
came  to  a  head  late  in  the  month,  re 
suiting    in    some     interruption    of    the 
freight   movement,   had   but  little  influ- 
ence on  the  butter  market. 

The   average   price   of   92   score   solid 


packed  creamery  butter  in  June  was  57J 
cents.  Computed  on  120  per  cent,  of 
this  basis,  the  price  for  4  per  cent,  but- 
ter    fat     milk,     was    $2.76     a     hundred 


SECRETARY  BALDERSTON 

Writes    About  Milk    Conditions  in    Germany 


Essen-Rhur,  Germany, 
May  30,  1920. 
Dear  Members  of  the  I.  M.  P.  A.,  and 
readers  of  the  "Review", 

I  have  just   read  over  the   first  num- 
ber of  the  official  organ  of  our  asocia- 


Giils  of  the  Brooks  School,  PhiUuU'lphia  Demonstration,  Food  Value  of  Milk 


or  7.1  cents  a  quart,  ilelivcred  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations.  'I'liis  is  2t  cents  a  hun- 
dred lower  than  the  May  price.  The 
average  price  of  surplus  milk,  4  per 
cent,  butter  fat,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  was  $.'M1  per  bundn-d,  at 
all  delivery  points,  with  $.T()1  as  the  av- 
erage price  for  basic  milk.  The  aver- 
age price  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
basic  and  surplus  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  av- 
erage price  paid  in  the  other  important 
eastern  markets. 

The  price  of  milk  for  July  remains 
at  $4.14  i>er  hundred  weight  or  9  cents 
a  quart,  delivered  Philadelphia,  for  4 
per  cent,  butter  fat  milk. 
/^A  conference  wim  the  dealers,  manu- 
facturers and  Milk  Price  Arbitrator  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  late 
in  Jtme,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some 
basis  for  future  milk  prices.  In  view 
of  the  pronounced  milk  flow  and  the  fact 
that  the  average  weighted  price  paid  for 
Imilk    in    this    district    during    the    first 

(Continued    on    jmgo    three) 


tion  for  the  third  time,  trying  to  feel 
myself  back  among  you  again, — as  I 
hope  to  be  very  soon,^and  to  enter  in- 
to your  problem.s — I  mean  OUR  prob- 
lems— in  as  intimate  a  way  as  is  possi- 
ble at  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles 
and  in  the  middle  of  an  intensive  indus- 
trial district  that  is  so  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  the  food  that  its 
people  would  starve  in  less  than  a  month 
if  they  sought  to  live  off  the  farmers 
within  its  borders.  There  are  about 
4,300,000  city  people  in  30  cities  of  vari- 
ous sisses  in  a  territory  perhaps  as  large 
as  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  com- 
bined. 

But  I  want  first  of  all  to  congratulate 

^  he  association  on  the  excellent  paper  that 

las  been  started.     I  can  say  this  freely 

or  the  idea  of  such  a  project  had  not 

aken    definite    form    when    I    left    the 

office     I'm    for   it   whole-heartedly    and 

I  want  every  one  to  help  it  along  with 

cheers    (and   constructive   criticism,  too) 

so  as   to   make  every   number  of  equal 

interest   with   this   one.     It   gave   me  a 


very  vivid  idea  of  the  market  conditions 
that  you  have  been  facing  as  viewed  from 
within,  and  furthermore  I  am  proud  of 
the  way  that  our  asociation  has  met  the 
problems.  At  this  distance,  I  could  see 
the  discouraging  features  of  the  con* 
densed  milk  market.  I 
was  daily  in  contact  with 
the  European  agents  and 
knew  what  low  prices 
they  were  forced  to  nteet 
in  open  comi)etition  with 
the  other  dairy  countries 
of  the  world  and  in  a 
market  that  could  only 
pay  in  terms  of  a  great- 
ly depreciated  currency 
or  more  often,  I  fear, 
long  time  notes  with 
very  uncertain  security. 
I  heard  too  from  person- 
al letters  of  the  general 
market  conditions  at 
home  and  again  I  say 
that  the  association  nobly 
vindicated  the  faith  that 
its  officers  had,  that  it 
would  stand  to  a  man 
behind  the  new  selling 
plan  which  has  proven 
to  be  just  what  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be,  a 
safe  and  sound  method 
of  adjustment  during  a 
very  critical  time  in  the 
affairs   of  the   world. 

But  I  know  that  some- 
body back  there  is  saying, 
**why  don't  Balderston 
stop  commenting  and  tell  us  something 
about  those  things  that  he  sees"  and  per- 
haps he  is  right.  The  chief  dairy  interest 
with  which  I  come  in  contact  here 
around  Essen  is  the  groat.  Not  that  I 
have  as  yet  had  any  physical  "contacts" 
from  the  business  end  of  this  animal  (it 
being  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  the 
business  end  of  a  typical  dairy  animal  as 
Secretary  Rassmussen  would  refer  to  it 
in  a  farmers  institute)  but  that  may  come 
later. 

This  little  milk  producer  is  called  the 
"Bergmann's  Kuh"  or  miners  cow  and 
from  the  number  that  I  see  tethered 
along  the  roadsides  and  in  the  vacant 
lots,  I  should  judge  that  many  commun- 
ities depended  upon  them  now  more 
than  the  visits  from  the  very  few  dairy 
men  that  peddle  milk  through  the  streets. 
These  goats  show  good  average  dairy 
capacity  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge. 
They  seem  to  live  with  the  family 
chickens,  the  occasional  pig  and  also 
very  intimately   with   the  family  itself. 

(Continued  on   p»(e    three) 
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lliis  bittt-r  pl.in  the  average  ]y.\'n]  by  con- 
siiiners    for   the   year    wouUl    have    been 


THE  MILK  PRICE  SITUATION 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

By  CLYDE  L.  KING 

Milk  Price  Arbitrator  for  Pennsylvania 

The  i.riee  ..f  ...ilU  within  I'hihulelphia  '  nual  nu.ney  return  t.,  dairymen  in  the 
early  in  the  vear  was  frou.  two  to  four  Phihuleiphia  distriet  has  been  as  high 
oMis  per  (piart  beU)w  the  price  of  sini- j  as  the  net  reun...  l-  ....irj  iiur.  :::  .-ii- 
ilar  jrrad..'S  of  u.iik  delivered  to  the  eon-    other  districts. 

sun.er  in  anv  other  lar.a-  enstcrn  eily.  This  n.arket  custom  the  producers  in 
1„  Baltimore  and  IMttsburgh  the  January  the  I'hihdelphia  Dis  m-t  kep  dur- 
price  was  sixteen  cents  per  cp.art.  In  ing  the  war  period.  AV  ithout  h.s  co- 
N.w  Y..rk  Citv  and  in  Washington,  D.  operation  from  the  producers  1  hdadel- 
C  the  price  for  that  n.onlh  was  eigh-  phia  consumers  wouhl  have  had  to  pay 
teen  cents  per  (,uart,  as  eo.npared  with  i  higher  prices  than  they  did  pay  m  the 
fourteen  cents  in  Philadelphia.  Through-,  fall  and  winter  nmnths  and  hope  .,r 
out  the  war  p.rioll  the  Philadelphia  con-  lower  prices  in  sumn.er  months  Under 
sumer  has  i)aid  j  price  beh>w  that  pre 
vailing  in  any  olher  large  city. 

More  importairf  still,  through- 
out the  war  /eriod  nulk  did 
not  increase  as  rai)idly  in  price 
to  the  rhiladelphia  consumer 
as  did  other  comnuKlitics,  com- 
l)aring  the  increase  in  the  price 
paid  for  all  other  oiumodities 
by  ])urchasers  in  the  I'nited 
vStat«'s,  with  the  increa.se  in  the 
priee    of    milk    to    rhiladelphia 

eonsumers.     'I'aking   the  i)rices 

on  1  Wn  commodities,  froui  1013 

to   tJHH,    with    the    prices    frou> 

.luly    l!»i:}    to    June    1J>14   as    a 

basi.s,  the  increase  in  price  for 

all    commodities    was    api)roxi- 

malely  lOH  per  cent.,  while  milk 

increased    about     75     jn-r     cent. 

Helatively,    milk    has    been    the 

best    "buy"    the    consumer    in 

rhiladelphia    has    been   al>le   t?> 

make. 

Has    This   Favorable   Price    to 

Consumers  Been  at  the  Ex- 
pense  of   Milk    Pro- 
ducers? 

The  milk  supply   is   shortest 
in  October,  Novend)er  and  De- 
eend)er.     Milk  production  costs 
arc  much  higher  in  winter  than 
in  summer.     The  result  is  that 
milk    prices    to    the    producer 
must  be  higher  ifi  autumn  and  in  early 
winter    to    meet     the     farmer's     heavier 
costs.     During  the  season  of  short  sup- 
ply the  farmers  can  nm  the  price  above 
the  price  fixed  by  national  and  interna- 
tional    forces     ft)r     manufactured     milk 
products.      But    during    the     period     of 
plentiful    production    the    price    to    the 
]>roducer  of   milk   for  city   consumption 
cannot    widely    depart    from    the    value 
of   milk   for  mnnufactiired  products. 

"what  thTn^prcsentatives  of  milk  pro- 


producers  is  thus  helping  to  stablizc  the 
l)rice  to  the  eonsumer  is  shown  in  the 
ehart  herewith  comparing  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  Philadelphia  producers  in  1919 
with  the  price  received  in  that  year  by 
New   York,    Pittsburgh   and   Chicago. 

An  examination  of  this  chart  will 
chow  that  for  most  of  the  year  the 
monthly  prices  to  producers  in  the  Phila- 


risc  in  the  prices  of  all  other  commod- 
ities at  any  time  during  1916  nor  1917, 
and  barely  caught  up  in  January  of  1918 
and  exceeded  the  usual  average  for  a 
short  time  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918.  In  other  words,  the  producers  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  never  received 
the  increase  in  the  price  for  their  pro- 
ducts   other   business    men    received    for 
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with  the  monthly  prices  in  other  primary 
markets.     In  Deceml)er,  however,  Phila- 
Hnhi.H     producers    were    receiving    one 
cent   per   quart   less    than   producers   in 
the    New    York,    Pittsburgh    and   Balti- 
more districts.    This  same  inecpiity  con- 
tinued  in   January   of    1920.      In    other 
words,  the  price  to  consumers  in  Phila- 
deli)hia  then  would  have  to  be  one  cent 
a    quart    higher    than    it    is    were    those 
])roducing   milk  in   this  territory   to   re- 
ceive as  high  a  price  as  milk  producers 
in  other  territories  are  receiving  for  these 
current  months. 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK 

P1TT5BURG 

CHICAGO 


higher  even   if   the   farmers   net    return 
had    been    the    same,    because    of    upset 
business  conditions  for  the  city  milk  dis- 
tributor. To  accept  this  policy  required 
faith   by  producers   that  public  officials, 
milk  consumers,  and  milk  buyers  would 
not  rush  out  to  lower  the  price  to  the 
producer    when    they    would    have    the 
power  to  do  so  in  the  sea.son  of  greatest 
production   to   a  point  below   that  w^ar- 
ranted    by    a    fair    consideration    of    the 
sacrifices  already  made  by  the  producer 
dure',^^'in"anyprirna";y"mUk  market 'can]  to    stablizc     prices     to     consumers.      In 
do    is    to   push    to    the   highest   po.ssible     other  word.s,  the  producers  had  to  refrain 
point   the  price   of   milk   for   city   con-     from  "getting  all  they  cou  d  get'  when 
Gumption  in  the   months   of  scarce  pro-     milk  was  scarce  in  return  for  assistance 
ductU.n.      This   has    been    the   policy    of     to  maintain  a  fair  average  price  through 

'the  rest  of  the  year,  especially  during  the 


certain  dairy  leaders  elsewhere,  but  it 
has  not  been  the  policy  of  dairy  leaders 

_the   Philadelphiadistrict 

Statistics  show~TTmtMilk  Producers 
in  the  Philadelphia  district,  through  a 
ten  years  period,  ending  in  1916,  received 
a  slightly  lower  price  than  producers  in 
New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  In 
the  months  of  January  and  December, 
and   a  higher  price  in   May,  June   and 

July. 

Inasmuch  as  about  three  times  as  much 
milk  is  produced  in  the  latter  group  of 
months   «s  in  the  former  the  net  an- 


months  of  greatest  production, 

The  annual  price  received  by  the  far- 
med in  the  Philadelphia  district  in  1918 
averaged  as  high  as  that  received  by 
producers  in  any  primary  milk  market. 
Giving  consideration  to  the  higher  price 
received  by  Philadelphia  farmers  during 
the  seasons  of  greatest  production,  the 
milk  producers  in  this  district  during 
1918  received  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
the  highest  net  money  return  received 
by  producers  in  any  primary  market. 
The  risk  taken  by   the   Philadelphia 


Plans  for  maintaining  the  price  now  be- 
ing paid  to  farmers  in  the  Philadelphia 
district  have  been  made  through  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  price  to  the  Phila- 
delphia producers  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  will  average  as  high  as  that  re- 
ceived by  producers  elsewhere  on  an 
annual  basis.  If  it  should  at  any  time 
become  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  price  to  the  consumers  in  Philadel- 
phia will  have  to  be  raised. 

The  price  received  by  milk  producers 
in  this  territory  has  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  that  prices  to  producers  else- 
where have  increased  and  the  Philadel- 
phia market  is  in  the  best  condition  of 
any  in  the  country.  But  consumers 
must  realize  that  prices  on  the  farm  for 
milk  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as 
have  prices  on  all  other  commodities. 
In  this  general  sense  the  low  price  of 
milk  to  consumers  in  all  our  cities  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  producers  of  milk 
throughout    the    United    States. 

The  years  1913,  1914  and  1915,  show 
the  price  of  poidtry  and  dairy  products 
is  above  the  average  for  other  commod- 
ities for  half  the  year  and  below  the 
average  for  half  the  year.  But  the  highest 
price  received  by  producers  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  never  caught  up  with  the 


To  be  fair,  therefore,  we  must  not  only 
expect     but    encourage     higher     relative 
prices  to  producers  of  dairy  products  in 
the  producing  months  ancau  oi  us.  a  iic,-.t. 
prices,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  com- 
parisons of  wholesale  prices  and  not  re- 
tall  prices  paid  by  the  consumer.     The 
extent   to    which    retail    prices    to    con- 
sumers on  some  food  products  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than   the  price  to 
the  products  is  another  matter. 

Wholesale  prices  for  edible  vegetable 
oils,  however,  have  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  increases  received  by  the 
producers  and  makers  of  all 
other  commodities.  The  sub- 
stitutes for  butter  have  gone 
up  in  price  (wholesale)  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  price  for 
butter. 

The  milk  producer  selling  on 
the    Philadelphia     market     has 
fared    better    than    have    pro- 
ducers in  fats,  meats  and  live- 
stock   throughout    the    United 
States.     In    1913   and    191i,  the 
normal    seasonal    variation    in 
price    to    milk    producers    was 
above    and    below   the   current 
price  level.     In   1916   the  price 
to   producers   in   the  seascm   of 
greatest  production  fell  as  low 
as  the  price  for  milk  in  previ- 
ous seasons,  while  the  prices  of 
all    other    commodities    tended 
upward.      In    the    years    191.5, 
1916  and  1917,  the  price  of  milk 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  a.s 
did  the  price  level,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  early  part  of  1918 
that  the  milk  producer  in  this 
district  received  a  seasonal  in- 
crease above  as  well  as  below 
the   price   level   of  other   com- 
__  modities  and   an    annual    aver- 

age price  equal  to  the  price  of 
other  commodities.  By  the  year  1918 
the  milk  producer  in  this  district  was 
getting  a  price  for  his  product  fully 
equal  to  the  price  increase  in  all  other 
commodities.  The  producer  in  1919  re- 
ceived an  annual  average  of  3  1/3% 
more  than  he  received  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  an  increa.se  of  about  15% 
in  the  general  price  level.  In  this  dis- 
trict, therefore,  while  the  prices  to  milk 
producers  lagged  in  1915,  1916  and  1917. 
they  fairiy  caught  up  with  the  current 
price  level  in  1918,  but  lagged  in  1919. 

The  farmer  worked  during  the  war 
period.  He  was  not  a  profiteer.  His  out- 
put equalled  or  exceeded  that  of  prev- 
ious years.  But  the  prices  for  his  com- 
modities did  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  did 
those  in  other  industries.  Whether  the 
money  priee  for  the  products  of  the 
American  farm  goes  up  or  down,  the 
relative  price  for  what  our  farmers  re- 
ceive must  increa.se  in  future  months 
or  consumers  will  wake  up  short  of  food. 
To  put  it  another  way,  it  was  the  middle 
class  farmers  and  their  salaried  city 
cousins  on  whom  the  real  brunt  of  the 
war  fell.     ITnless  we  want  to  .see  further 
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Secretary  Balderston   Writes  About 
Milk  Conditions  in  Germany 


(Continued   from    page    one) 

'I'hey  do  not  get  much  to  eat  in  winter, 
I  fear,  for  they  come  out  of  winter 
(piarters  looking  very  shabby,  but  the 
])asturc  si-ason  is  (piile  h»ng  and  the 
grass  is  green  about  the  time  that  the 
most  of  the  kids  are  born.  There  are 
also  (piitc  a  large  nund)er  of  sheep  kei)t, 
that  have  tlie  advantage  ot  yieliiing  a 
fl<'«'<'«'  of  wtMtl  every  year  in  addition  to 
the  milk  for  the  children.  Hut  the  rel- 
atively greater  hardiness  of  the  goat 
makes  it  the  more  general  favorite. 
Dairy  farming  as  such  is  almost  never 
practiced  in  this  territory.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  occasional  meadows  along  the 
water  courses,  but  they  are  very  infre- 
(picnt  and  do  not  play  a  very  large  rt)le 
in  the  total  milk  i)roduction.  But  neith- 
er do  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural 
areas  just  outside  find  much  encourage- 
ment in  tlairying,  when  it  is  so  utterly 
impossible  to  keej)  any  grain  for  cows, 
all  this  being  taken  from  them  by  the 
government  for  distribution  to  the  ap- 
jiroved  bakers  to  be  made  into  bread. 
At  the  i)re.sent  rate  of  exchange  there 
is  no  jiossible  way  of  making  it  pay  to 
buy  imported  concentrates  such  as  they 
(h'pended  upon  before  the  war.  When 
the    shortages    become    so   extreme   that 


"Miners  Cow"  in    the  Essen-Ruhr  District 
of  Germany 


exodus  from   the  farm  to  the  city,^  the 

(Continued    on    page    nine) 
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there  is  not  milk  for  even  the  babies, 
then,  if  it  can,  the  government  imports 
some  milk  from  Holland  or  Denmark 
as  a  temporary  stopgap  and  sells  it  at 
the  usual  price,  absorbing  the  loss,  which 
usually  amounts  to  several  marks  per 
liter  or  quart. 

If  I  needed  any  proof  of  the  value  of 
milk  in  the  human  ration,  I  could  have 
it  here  every  day  as  I  go  about  the 
various  centers  and  see  the  little  child- 
ren that  come  or  arc  brought  to  get  the 
nourishing  food  that  is  furnished  from 
the  stocks  sent  over  from  the  U.  S.  Our 
food  as  sent  us,  is  about  20%  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  by  weight.  This  pro- 
l)ortion  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  physicians  who  have  been  co-opera- 
ting with  the  various  food  distribution 
organizations  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Hoover  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
feeding  in  Belgium.  This  milk  is  giv- 
ing very  general  satisfaction  and  it  is 
fine  to  know  it  when  so  many  of  the 
labels  reveal  the  fact  that  much  of  it 
comes  from  I.  M.  P.  A.  territory.  I 
.see  "Burdan  Bros.,"  "Sharpless,"  "Nissly" 
and  other  familiar  names. 

I  mention  it  here  as  showing  that  we 
can  produce  milk  which  when  made  in- 
to condensed  goods  will  stand  up  in 
competition  for  the  requirements  of 
foreign  shipment.  When  you  see  the 
eases  inspected  over  here  and  see  the 
milk  fed  you  get  the  buyers  viewpoint 
and  you  don't  wonder  that  he  is  ever 
watchful   to  see   how  every  brand   will 


Itcar  such  in.spections  and  the  presence 
of  a  few  "swell.s"  showing  too  much 
acidity  or  some  dirt  or  a  queer  flavor 
will  permanently  impair  the  reputation 
of  the  brand. 

Yesterday    afternoon    I    had   the   good 
fortune  to  visit  a  large  farm  in  the  agri- 
cultural region   to   the  south   of   us   and 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  how  the 
methods  dift'er  from  any   farm  in  I'eiin; 
.sylvania  uiuU-r  equally  intelligent  super- 
vision.    I  say  Pennsylvania  because  the 
land   is   roiling  like   in  (Jliester  or  Lan- 
caster county  and  the  soil  is  also  similar, 
being  a  clay  loam  with  liiuestone  quar- 
ries at  many  points  in  the  neighborhood, 
though  this   rock  does  not  come  to  the 
surface    as    a   general   thing.      Listen    to 
the    rotation — potatoes    and   other    vege- 
tables or  roots,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  clover, 
oats, — with  no  corn  possible  in  this  cli- 
mate  and   with   a  pressing  demand   for 
grain,  there  is  a  maximum  grown  in  a 
six-year  rotation.     All  crops  look  prom- 
ising, much  more  so  than  in  the  average 
of   (Jeriuany,  as    I    have    seen    it  in    my 
travels.     'Ihe  practice  of  plowing  double 
for    the    crops,    first    shallow    and    then 
deeper,   interests    me    but   I    am    not  an 
expert  on   tillage  so   1  forbear  comment 
except  to  remark  tluit  it  makes  a  lot  ot 
additional    work,    for    the   soil    receives 
the  usual  application  of  harrow  and  rol- 
ler.    1   would  like   to   try   to   prepare   a 
field  for  them  with  an  effective  type  of 
disc    and    .see    if    it    could    not    be    done 
just    as    well    and    much   cheaper.      Not 
tiiat   1   am  going  to  try  for  I  know  too 
well    how    hard   it    is   to   get   people   at 
liome    to    adopt    improved    methods    or 
labor-saving  devices  and  it  is  ten  times 
harder    here,    where    every    one    of    the 
habits  of   the  people  dates  so  far  back 
that    nobody    knows    what   it    was    that 
started  it. 

The  horses  used  on  this  farm  were  fine 
specimens    {is    individuals    and    all    were 
of  a  splendid  draft  type.     The  favorite 
around   here  is  the   Rhenish   or  Belgian 
though   I   have  seen   many   that  showed 
the  introduction  of  some  Percheron  blood 
from    France.      There    were    many    fine 
colts    about;     the     two-year-olds     being 
large  enough  to  do  some  work  and  the 
three-year-olds     being     in     the     regular 
teams.      In    the    matter  of   selecting   the 
proper   type   of   horse   for  our   use   and 
then    breeding   for   that    type,    we   have 
much  to  learn  from  Europe,  particularly 
England,    France    and    Germany.      Here 
the  misfit,  even  in  these  days  of  short- 
age, is  a  rarity  on  the  city  streets  and 
almost  every   horse  seems  to   have  been 
built   for    the   particular   work    that    he 
is  called  on  to  do,  both  in  hauling  the 
enormous  drays,  the  huge  coal  carts,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  racing  around  with 
the   delivery   wagons   and  private  carri- 
ages.    The   high   price   of   gasoline    has 
kept    down    the    number   of    autos    and 
horse  drawn  vehicles  are  still  much  more 
common   than  motor  driven   in  all  the 
European  cities,  but  especially  in  Ger- 
many. 

I  marvel  too  at  the  great  amount  of 
work  that  the  horses  can  do  with  a 
feed  of  cut  straw  mixed  with  molasses 
and  some  other  materials,  probably 
slaughter  house  refuse  such  as  dried 
blood.  This  combination  was  developed 
as  a  substitute  ration  during  the  war 
and  I  am  told  that  the  horses  became 
very  thin  at  first  but  now  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  it  they  seem  to  be  in  re- 
markably healthy  condition.  Even  on 
the  farms  this  same  mixture  is  fed  on 
the  straw  that  the  grain  can  all  be 
saved  for  tlie  people's  bread.    The  cows 


do  not  .seem  to  be  faring  as  well  except 
in  the  summer  time,  when  they  have 
l)asture  and  fresh  cut  grass.  Harvest 
is  a  somewhat  dift'erent  matter  over 
here.  The  clover  is  ready  now  and  will 
be  cut  during  ihe  next  week  but  the 
grain  does  not  all  ripen  with  a  rush  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  hay  harvest. 
I   have  not   referred  to  labor  conditions 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING 
PENNSYLVANIA  MILK  PLANTS 


\ct  of  Assembly  of  the  last  ses-s^ 
the   Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania   providing  ror   the   issuing 
of  permits  to  milk  plants  buying  or  sell- 
ing    milk    and-*  cream    on    the    bulterfat 
l)ecau.se   tliey    d.)    not   seem    partieulariy  1  ^"«'«  '""'  *'"'  licensing  ..f  testers  work- 
interesting  to  you.    Just  now  everybody/  '"S   ^»   connection    Vith   such    plants,    is 
is   waiting  to  see   if   the   farm-labor  or-| '^^''"K    vigorously    .nf.Mred    I.y    the    l>e- 
gani/.ations    wiii   carry    out    tiieir    liireal 
to  strike  on  June  1st  if  they  do  not 
double  the  wages  that  they  do  now. 


.  .Itt'it*liii«>iif     t\k      Airrii'iilfiiri* 

.nreaij« "     '■^ • 

)t  tret  l     The  purpose  of  the  permit  is  to  n 
The     '^    matter   of   record    every    jilaee  in 


other  lines  of  work  are  Ix'coming  so 
slack  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  will 
be  very  much  trouble  in  effecting  a  set- 
tlement if  there  is  any  definite  move- 
ment. 

By  the  time  this  letter  gets  to  the 
editor  1  will  have  about  completed  the 
last  assignment  that  I  have  had  over 
here  and  will  be  arranging  for  some  one 
else  to  finish  it  up  for  I  have  .secured 
passage  home  in  July.  I  hope  early  in 
.\ugust  to  greet  my  friends  who  care 
to  look  me  up  at  the  old  familar  desk. 

U.    W.    B. 


n|)laiuts         I 
reeheek         \ 


JUNE  MILK  CONDITIONS 


(Continued  from  page  one) 
half  of  the  year,  was  on  an  even  basis, 
as  compared  t«)  the  average  of  the  i)rin- 
eii)al  eastern  priuuiry  markets  and  tlu 
j)rospeet  that  the  situation  ill  Juh 
would  show  no  change,  unless  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  .set  in,  it  wa.-. 
decided  that  no  change  in  priee  sh«niU» 
l»e   made  for  .luly. 

The  present  basic  surplus  plan  in  op- 
eration this  year,  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
unanimously  approved,  and  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present 
jilan  with  some  minor  changes,  should 
be  adopted  for  1920-1921,  beginning  Oc- 
tober first.  Shipments  of  milk  in  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  this 
year  will  be  used  to  establish  the  av- 
erage basic  quantity  of  milk  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  monthly  shipments  during 
1921.  Under  this  plan  all  the  milk  ship- 
ped during  October,  November  and  De- 
eeiuber,  this  year,  will  be  considered  as 
basic  milk,  the  surplus  deduction  be- 
coming effective  January  1st,  1921. 


It^'mliiK'nl"     t\k      Airrw'iiHiiri* 

iiake 
tlu- 
state  where  milk  or  cream  is  h.indled; 
to  determine  the  ni.imu-r  of  conducting 
suth  business;  to  investigate  coin|)laiuts 
tiled  against   such'  ])lants  and  to 

\l\all  tests. 

.  1  llie  lie«nsiug  of  testers  eini)l<»yed  in 
such  i)lants  insures  i)rofieiency  in  this 
character  of  work.  The  law  recpiires 
every  milk  tester  to  take  a  rigid  exani- 
ination  before  he  can  (pialify  for  such 
position  and  also  sui)ply  two  letters  of 
good  character  from  responsibh-  persons, 
which  safeguards  the  i)atrons  of  such 
;»lants  fr(»m  unscrupulous  persons. 

The  Department  i)r«)p«>.ses  to  reeheek 
the  tester's  work  for  tin-  benefit  of  both 
the  managenu-nt  .iiul  patrons  of  such 
plants.  , 

This  law  will  establish- a  cordial  re- 
laticMiship  between  tln-.se  |>arti<'s  and  i)ro- 
iuot<'  conlideuce  in  tlu'ir  business  trans- 
actions. The  management  of  these 
j)lants  have  been  warned  as  to  the  re- 
(luirements  of  these  laws  Where  tin- 
,ii>tices  of  c;»nii>liance  are  ignored  the  l)e- 
I)artiiient  will  institute  legal  i)rocee<lings. 
Also  where  dishoiu-kty  is  practieeil  in 
such  i)lants  the  offenders  will  be  prose- 
cuted. 


BETTER    SIRES— BETTER    STOCK 


DRINK  MILK 

Grown-ups  need  milk. 

Milk  prolongs  life. 

Milk  helps  prevent  disease. 

Milk  is  food  and  medicine 

Drink  milk  and  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

Milk  is  chea*per  than  meat. 

You  are  never  too  old  to  drink  milk. 


Better  Sires  Not  Merely  Purebred 
The  "Better  Sires—Better  Stock" 
movement  is  more  than  a  campaign  for 
purebred  sires,  acc«)rding  to  the  United 
States  D«-partinent  of  Agricultural  ofli- 
eials.  It  is  a  better  sires  effort,  which 
means  that,  in  addition  to  the  elinnna- 
tion  of  the  .scrub  and  grade  sires,  pure- 
bred sires  must  be  of  good  quality.  The 
slogan  "Better  Sires— Better  St«)ck"  urges 
not  only  purebred  sires  but  good  pure- 
breds. 


Make  Farm  Home  Attractive 
A  home  and  its  surroundings  must  be 
attractive  in  order  to  be  most  uplifting 
to  the  family,  visitors  and  passers-by. 
The  farm  home  and  the  farm  business 
are  so  closely  related  that  the  success 
of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  former. 
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even  basis  with  tlie  uvcrage  prices  paid 
producers  in  llic  New  York  uiid  Tills- 
burgli  territory,  und  all  the  districts 
were  equally  effected  by  liigli  labor  und 
feeding  costs. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  surplus  produc- 
tion, which  will  no  doubt  be  maintained 
through  July,  tliere  was  little  induce- 
ment to  get  more  money  for  the  pro- 
ducer altliough  prospects  favor  such  a 
move  in  the  very  near  future. 

Manufacturers  of  milk  products,  such 
as  condensed  milk,  butter,  etc.,  were 
particularly  unfavorable  to  advances  in 
milk  prices  at  tliis  time,  particularly 
when  lower  prices  arc  paid  in  otljer  dis- 
tricts and  they  have  to  meet  the  com- 
petition from  these  lower  price  markets 
in  selling  their  products. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  are  still  con- 
tending for  a  living  price  for  milk  but 
believe  tlmt  a  constructive  policy  will 
yield  better  results  than  a  destructive 
one  and  are  therefore  wiUing  to  move 
slowly.  In  the  meantime  the  price  basis 
for  basic  milk  in  July  remains  the  same 
us  that  paid  fur  June. 


12,G31,50ti 


AppUcaUon    for    entry    ai     jecond    class 
matter  Is  pending. 


BMtortal 

In  these  days  of  high  costs  of  pro- 
duction, milk  producers  are  wondering 
where  they  are  going  to  get  oflf  at  the 
present  prices  they  obtain  for  milk. 

At  the  same  time  consumers  are  clam- 
oring for  lower  prices  of  food  elements. 
While  it  is  true  that  milk  may  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  cost  in  summer  when  ex- 
tensive pasture  is  available,  there  is 
comparatively  little  purely  pasture  made 
milk.  Rations  are  almost  generally  sup- 
plemented with  grain  feeds.  In  many 
cases  indeed,  cows  get  no  pasture 
worth  mentioning,  being  entirely  fed 
with  roughage  and  grain,  their  pres- 
ence in  the  meadows  being  more  for  ex- 
ercise than  the  subsistence  they  get. 

All  in  all,  the  cost  of  production  of 
milk  is  advancing  rather  than  rcceedlng 
and  this  applies  to  summer  as  well  as 
winter  made  milk. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  entering  In- 
to an  adequate  price  for  milk  is  the  Ir- 
regularity of  the  supply.  Supply  and 
demand  are  prime  factors  in  arriving  at 
prices  paid  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
price  the  retailer  is  asked  to  pay. 

To  the  producer  and  seller  of  whole 
market  milk  the  prices  paid  in  adjoin- 
ing territory  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  situation.  Higher  prices  in  one  sec- 
tion attract  milk  from  those  in  which 
lower  prices  are  paid.  Efforts  to  avoid 
this  have  been  made  by  trying  to  keep 
prices  in  a  fairly  uniform  basis  in  ad- 
joining territory. 

In  arriving  at  prices  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market  those  paid  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  markets  have  been  taken  in- 
to consideration. 

Conferences  between  producers,  deal- 
ers and  the  public,  the  latter  being  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  State 
Milk  Arbitrator,  have  been  called  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers Association  to  review  the  matter  of 
prices  paid  milk  producers,  which  they 
feel  should  be  higher. 

In  considering  the  various  phases  of 
this  question  it  was  shown  that  at  the 
prices  paid  producers  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed,  so  far  this  year,  they  have 
been  paid— taking  the  weighted  average 
of  basic  and  surplus— on  practically  an 


Every  dairy  farmer  should  make  the 
best  effort  to  make  cleun,  sanitary  milk. 
With  the  more  and  more  drastic  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Boards  of  lleultli,  rel- 
ative to  the  condition  of  milk  sold  for 
public  consumption,  sellers  fmd  it  more 
und  more  difficult  to  meet  the  require- 
ments with  tlie  wide  variation  in  the 
condition  of  the  milk  oflfered  by  the  pro- 
ducer. 

In  some  States  the  production  of  milk 
and  tlie  method  of  handling  the  milk 
on  the  farm  is  prescribed  by  law.  This 
is  generally  termed  the  "barn  score"  and 
farmers  not  conforming  with  the  nec- 
essary regulations  are  docked  in  the 
price  paid  for  milk.  Inspectors  visit  the 
farms  and  penalize  producers  for  any 
failures  to  conform  with  the  regulations. 
We  can  prevent  the  application  of 
the  "Barn  Score"  by  more  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  production  of  milk  under 
sanitary  conditions,  to  keep  milk  cool, 
clean  and  free  from   contamination. 

Think  this  over— then  correct  any 
unsanitary  conditions  around  your  milk- 
ing  stables. 


nstiittd  the  excess  in  shipments  beyond 
Uu-  basic  or  average  amount  received 
(luring  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  the  previous  year. 
This  surplus  represents  approximately 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  mil 
received  by  the  dealers  reporting 

How  this   surplus  has   increased  sin 
the    lirst   of    the   yeur   is   shown    by    tl 
following    tabulated    recoril    of    receip 
irbui  month  to  month. 
Totid  lbs. 
Basic 
January  1  J),  139,547 

February  19,909,105 

March  20,482,80G 

April  20,19U,5b4 

May  25,215,072 

In  the  month  of  May  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  basic  quantity  is  al- 
lowed under  the  present  Pluladelphia 
selling  plan.  Had  this  not  been  in  work- 
ing force  the  actual  surplus  in  that 
month  would  have  been  10  per  cent, 
higher. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  January  and 
February  the  percentage  of  surplus  ap- 
proximated IG  and  IS  per  cent,  respec- 
tively and  tliat  it  gradually  advanced 
until  it  reached  over  33  1/3  per  cent,  in 
the  month  of  May 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Philadel- 
phia selling  plan,  it  was  just  this  vari 
ution  in  surplus  that  was  the  principal 
factor  in  fluctuating  prices 

These  statistics  go  a  long  way  toward 

proving  tlie  contention  of  the  Inter-  State 

Milk  Producers  Association  in  favor  of 

more   oven   distiibution   of   the  uuilk 
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TROUBLE  MAKER 
IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


EQUAUZE  YOUR 

MILK  PRODUCTION 


a    more   even   dismbi 
supply.  ^Ha-"*/*^^    ^^. 

The    remedy   is   in   the   hands   of   the 
milk  .producer.      During    the     fall     and 
winter  months  there  is  usually  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  milk.    In  the  spring 
and   early    summer   comes    the    surplus. 
If  dairy  farmers  gave  more  attention  to 
the  regulation  of  the  freshening  of  their 
lerds  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  supply 
if  milk  would  result  and  the  situation 
idjust   itself  accordingly.      It    is    fully 
■ealized  that  this  reversal  in  the  old  prac- 
ice  followed  by  a  large  number  of  far- 
ners  is  not  an  easy  proposition,  but  it 
'can    and    should   be   done   if  the   dairy 
business  is  to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

THE  BALTIMORE 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 


f 


That  time  honored  bugaboo  of  the 
dairy  industry — surplus — comes  to  the 
front  with  all  possible  force  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

From  actual  figures,  for  the  first  time 
available,  we  are  able  to  giv^  some  actual 
idea  of  the  amount  of  surplus  milk  com- 
ing into  the  Philadelphia  market.  Wliile 
this  information  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  actual  statistics  from  the 
small  dealers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  their  dairymen  hold  back  some 
milk  whtn  the  supply  gets  too  heavy  for 
them,  .it  nevertheless  sho^ys  the  direc- 
tion In  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Official  figures,  filed  under  State  reg- 
ulations comprising  reports  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  dealers  in  this  market, 
covering  the  first  five  months  of  tne 
year,  show  the  total  amount  of  milk 
received  by  those  reporting  to  have  ag- 
gregated 138,646,656  pounds  amounting 
to  an  expenditure  of  $4,847,980,  the  aver- 
age price  being  $3.49  per  hundred 
weight.  Surplus  aggregated  33,ti09,422 
pounds  of  the  total  weight,  that  is,  rep- 


At  the  monthly  price  conference  held 
in  Baltimore  on  June  29th,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  present  prices  for  milk, 
namely,  thirty-seven  cents  (37c),  per 
gallon  for  4%  milk,  with  the  usual  diflfer- 
ential  of  ic  per  gallon  above  and  be- 
low 4%,  be  continued;  also  that  the 
sun>lus  price  of  six  cents,  (Cc)  per  gal- 
lon le.ss  than  the  regular  price  for  the 
amount  (plus  10%),  shipped  during  the 
four  fall  months,  be  continued  for  a 
time  at  least. 

We  believe  if  the  present  weather  con- 
tinues the  suri)lus  will  be  used  up  in 
a  short  time,  and  the  surplus  price  dis- 
continued, as  it  was  agreed  that  a  price 
conference  would  be  called  whenever 
market  conditions  warranted. 

A  very  close  working  arrangement 
with  the  milk  distributors  has  been  en- 
tered into  whereby  all  milk  produced  by 
the  members  of  this  association  will  be 
purchased  at  market  prices,  several  of 
the  larger  dealers  agreeing  to  buy  nil 
their  supply  through  this  organization. 
We  have  also  made  arrangements  with  a 
(Continued   on   page   eleven) 


The   Inter-State    Milk   Producers    As- 
sociation  has   a  definite  policy  of  busi- 
ness  co-operation   with   milk    buyers   in 
this    territory.      It    is   only    in   rare   in- 
stances that  this  co-operation  has   been 
denied.     We  intend  to  inform  our  pro- 
Total  lbs.\ducers  from  time  to  time  of  milk  pur- 
Surplus     Icliasers  who  are  unwiiimg  to  co-operate 
3,(j31,2(il  With  their  producers. 
4,285,799  I    The  first  man  to  refuse  to  co-operate 
(j,34(i,028  Was   Mr.   H.   N.  Forrey,   York  Sanitary 
6,712,848    Milk  (jompany,  York,  Pa.     Mr.  Forrey 
without  any  consultation  with  his  pro- 
lucers  or  without  any  cons ulation  with 
myone  representing  his  producers  sent 
mt    a  price    that    his   producers    would 
lave  to  accept  for  March.     He  has  re- 
)eated  this  every  month  since. 

ur  organization  has  adopted  the  policy 
if  asking  for  arbitration  in   matters  of 
ispute  before  we  stop  shipping  milk.  We 
lelievfe  ^e  strike   should  be  used  only 
a  last  resoTt;^ — Mr.   Forrey  accepted 
rbitration  and  Dr.  King  was  called  in. 
fter  Dr.  King  made  his  decision,  Mr. 
orrey   refused  to   accept  the  decision. 
'The  decision   of  Dr.   King  was   simply 
that  the  price  agreed  on  in  the  Phila- 
delphia territory  was  eminently  fair  to 
manufacturers    and    milk    distributors; 
hat   other   manufacturers    were   paying 
it  and  making  profits  and  there  was  no 
reason     whatsoever    why     Mr.     Forrey 
should  not  pay  and  still  make  a  good 
profit.     Dr.  King  further  stated  that  if 
either  side  were  dissatisfied  with  his  de- 
cision,  an   appeal   could   be    made   to  a 
committee  of  two  manufacturers  and  two 
farmers,  one  representing  the  local  pro- 
ducers  and  one  representing  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association.    This 
appeal  Mr.  Forrey  also  refused  to  take. 

Dr.  King  has  been  called  in  as  milk 
price    arbitrator    not   only    in    Pennsyl- 
vania but  in  Maryland  and  many  other 
itates.     This  is  the  first  time  either  a 
roducer  or  a  dealer  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
used to  abide  by  his  rulings.     In  the 
eantime,    Mr.    Forrey   goes    on,    mak- 
ing   larger    profits    at    the    expense    of 
York  county  producers.     He   has   been 
notified  that  he  will  be  expected  to  pay 
back  to  every  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion every  cent  he  owes  them.     If  the 
territory    is    thoroughly    organized    this 
will  be  done.    Mr.  Poorbaugh  and  others 
arc  doing  a  good  job  in  organizing  York 
county.      We    hope    that    every    farmer 
will  help. 

This  is  only  an  example  of  what  would 
be  happening  all  over  the  state  were  milk 
producers  not  organized.  Already  Mr. 
Forrey  has  taken  through  an  unfair 
price  of  his  own  making  ,thousands  of 
dollars  of  money  that  properly  belongs 
to  the  farmers  of  York  county.  With- 
out organization  milk  producers  would 
always  have  to  be  taking  what  somebody 
else  wanted  them  to  take  This  organiz- 
ation is  determined  that  the  milk  pro- 
ducers of  York  county  will  not  suffer 
in  the  end. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 
At  the  conference  held  in  May,  the 
price  to  be  paid  producers  In  the  New 
York  shed  for  July,  grade  B  milk  was 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  $2.96  per  hundred 
pounds  for  8  per  cent,  milk  in  the  200- 
mile  zone,  equivalent  to  $3.86  for  4  per 
cent,  butter  fat  milk.  This  represents 
an  advance  of  12  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  over  the  June  price. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  MILK 
Educational  Campaign  Under  Way 

For  two  years  past  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  has  carried 
on  a  quiet,  but  persistant  educational 
campaign,  emphasizing  the  food  value  of 
njilk.  This  work  was  actively  started 
in  February,  1918,  in  connection  with 
the    Pennsylvania    Food    Administration 

^nA      Unc     ein/>0     been     cnnnnrtpfl     hv     thp 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Exchange  and  under  the  ap- 
proval of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  milk  ar- 
bitrator for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  appointment,  by  Governor  W.  C. 
Sproul. 

Plans  were  made,  not  only  to  reach 
the  consuming  public  in  the  cities 
through  direct  talks,  but  to  provide  cor- 
rect and  up-to-date  information  on  milk 
and  dairy  products  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers in  schools  and  for  others  who  were 
in  a  position  to  give  instruction  on  food, 
health  and  diet. 

A  series  of  lantern  slides  were  pre- 
pared giving  the  story  of  milk  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  farm  until  it  reaches 
the  city  consumer.  Another  series  was 
on  the  subject  "How  a  large  city  gets 
its  milk."  These  illustrations  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  two  lectures,  one  for  young- 
er children,  the  other  for  older  children 
and  mothers. 

These  lectures  with  complete  sets  of 
lantern  slides  have  been  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  Philadelphia  Schools,  and 
to  the  Trenton  Museum,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  use  in  th«  schools  in 
those  cities.  The  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  was  also  furnished  with  a 
lecture  on  dairy  matters,  including  65 
lantern  slides.  These  may  be  secured  free 
of  charge,  for  public  use  by  any  respon- 
sible person  in  Pennsylvania  and  lantern 
and  screen  will  also  be  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. This  set  includes  slides  showing 
dairy  views  in  other  countries  illustrat- 
ing how  to  obtain  and  distrubte  their 
supplies  of  milk. 

Duplicate  lantern  slides  and  copies  of 
the  lectures  are  maintained  at  the  office 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation. Also  other  views  on  farm 
practice  and  production,  of  particular 
6 — Milk  Producers  Review 
interest  to  milk  producers.  Among  these 
are  reproductions  of  charts,  showing 
variations  in  production  and  prices  as 
well  as  milk  consumption  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  lantern  suitable  for  use  with 
electricity  or  acetylene  from  gas  tanks, 
is  available  for  use.  With  this  equip- 
ment it  is  possible  to  present  a  most  en- 
entertaining  and  instructive  story  on 
the  milk  industry  and  its  relation  and 
value  as  a  food  supply. 

Mr.  Newton  S.  Gottshall,  one  of  the 
field  men  connected  with  the  association, 
used  these  slides  in  an  organization 
campaign  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania, 
recently,  with  great  success.  The  have 
also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Gottshall  and 
Mr.  Robert  Brinton  at  Farmers  Insti- 
tute meetings  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
cania.  Officers  of  the  various  locals 
should  keep  these  lantern  slides  in  mind 
when  planning  neighborhood  meetings. 
They  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

In  Philadelphia  and  at  nearby  points. 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Brinton,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  educational  work,  has  made 
a  number  of  addresses  One  of  the 
most  recent  was  at  the  Brooks  School, 
in  West  Philadelphia.  The  reproduction 
(Gontinu<>d  on   page   7) 
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THEPineTreeMilker  has  takenall  drudgery 
out  of  the  most  cordially  hated  of  all  farm 
chores— milking.  In  these  days  of  labor 
shortage  and  high  wages  it  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  "hir^.d  help."  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
money -making  factors  of  the  modern  farm 
and  dairy. 

Do  not  buy  blindly!  Post  yourself.  Do  not 
buy  any  milker  until  you  have  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Pine  Tree.  Learn  why  it 
has  become  the  leading  milking  machine  in 
America  in  only  two  years. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is 
giving  greater  daily  satisfaction  to  American 
Farmers  and  dairymen  than  any  other  milking 
machine.  Some  of  the  most  successful  dairy- 
men have  hailed  the  Pine  Tree  as  the  world's 
greatest  milker. 

See  it/or  yourself.  Decide  whether  you  think 
their  judgment  is  correct.  Write  today  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer.  Get 
the  story  of  "The  Cows'  Adopted  Child". 

Great  Special  Offer 

WRITE  today  for  our  Great  Special  Offer  whereby 
every  Pine  Tree  dealer  is  authorized  to  accept  your 
paper  in  payment  for  the  P=ne  Tree  Milker.  Your 
note  is  as  good  as  cash  with  your  dealer.  Send  for  full 
information  and  let  us  have  your  local  dealer  get  in 
touch  with  you. 

The  saving  in  labor  and  the  greater  amount  of  milk 
that  your  rows  will  produce  will  quickly  pay  for  your 
milker.  You  pay  out  of  the  extra  money  that  the  Pine 
Tree  actually  earns  for  you. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  B363 

2843  W.19tli  St.,  Chicago  or  110  Montgomery  St.,  Syracu8e,N.Y. 

Mail  this  Coupon 

for  Free  Catalog 

Sit  right  down  and  mail  this  coupon  for  catalog,  full 
details  of  this  Great  Special  Offer  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 

Our  catalog  on  the  1920  Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  is 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  ma- 
chine milking  ever  published.  Gives  facts  and  figures 
from  the  best  known  agricultural  colleges.  Shows  you 
why  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  has  been  so  successful  on  the 
thousands  of  farms  where  it  is  in  daily  use.  We  send  you 
this  catalog  absolutely  free.  We  also  take  pleasure  in 
directing  you  to  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 


Special  To  Dealers! 

PINE  Tree  dealerships  are  becoming  more 
valuable  every  day.  Farmers  and  dairy- 
men all  over  the  country  are  buying  and 
using  the  Pine  Tree  Milker.*  They  are 
endorsing  it  unanimously.  There  may  be 
a  Pine  Tree  dealership  open  in  your  county. 
Write  us  today.  ^ 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■lUUlUII 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

n— f  M-iii     2843  W.  19th  St .  Chicaco.  III.  or  ^  ;  "^ 

UeplB.Sfd— ,l(ll,,„„„,^St  Sjr«cuM.N.Y.  - 

Pleaac  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part.  'V  - 

the  1920  Mo<lei  Pine Tri'e  Milki-r  catHlog  and  full  .<  , 

details  of  the  Gnat  Special  Offpr  that  yon  are  >■  » -^ 

now  makind  to  American  farmers  and  dairymen  ^  ^  ^f^KT  .^ 

through  their  local  dealera.  Also  pleaga  Bend  me  #    k    ^  M"  ^t_         "~- 

the  name  and  addreta  of  the  Dearest  Pine  Tree  ^    -ift^H.^^^ 

Dealer.  *;    Jl\^W^^^  ^ 

Ihavt cowt.  1      ■!      V'ii"^^ 

AteiiM 

4ddr$M$ 

FMt  OJHm StaU. 


The  Cow's 
Adopted  Child 


F.  P.  Weaver,  Asst.  State  Leader  of 
County  Agents,  State  College,  Pa.,  at- 
tended the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Chester  County  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  held  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  Headquarters,  28  West  Market 
Street,  Tuesday  evening,  June  8th. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
President  J.  H.  Halderman,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  and  the  following  members  were  in 
attendance:  Vice-president,  Charles  J. 
Garrett;  secretary,  Phillip  Price;  treas- 
urer, Isaac  A.  Passmore;  Roland  Smed- 
ley,  all  of  West  Chester,  R.  D.;  Joseph 
Phipps,  Uwchland;  J.  C.  Ottenkirk, 
Honeybrook;  G.  Walter  Sharpless, 
Toughkenamon,  and  Prof.  Thomas  A. 
Bock,  West  Chester.  Mr.  M.  L.  Jones, 
Westtown  and  Horace  Sinclair,  Sr.,  Ken- 
nett  Square  were  present  as  visitors. 
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FOR  LOW  COST  HAULING 

Farm  Operating  Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    CO. 

OF  AMERICA 
216  220  N.  Twenty  Third  St. 

Philadelphia 
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DAIRYMEN ! 

What  about    your    equipment? 


R 


IGHT  near  you  in  Philadelphia  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  Farmers  and  Dairymens  Supply  House  m 
the  East. 
When  you  buy  from  this  headquarters  there  are  no 
delays  through  slow  freight  travel  and  far  away  .ship- 
ments    We  are  handy  to  supply  all  of  your  wants  quickly. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  famous  DeLaval  cream 
separators,  coolers,  milking  machines- we  carry  them  all. 

And  we  carry  a  large  stock  of  eve^hin^ Jor^^^^^^^^ 

guarantee  prompt  atten- 
tion to  your  orders. 

King  Barn  Ventilators, 
Louden  Barn  equipment 
and  of  course  Oliver 
plows  and  every  kind  of 
farm  equipment  are 
shown  in  our  "Bestov" 
catalog. 


An  Automobile  at  a  price  suitable  for 

any  purchaser 


Chester  County  Garage 


17-21  W.  Miner  Street 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


BUTCHER  THE  SCRUB 

By  R.  R.  Welsh 


Dairy  Husbandry  Extension,   State 
College,  Pa. 

The  milk  supply  iat  the  present  time 
is  larger  than  the  market  demands.  The 
price  of  rtiilk  is  low,  "but  feed  prices  are 
still  high.    Children  in  Europe  are  under- 

Yft  the 


._:_U»J     *^-    H>a    lortU    nf    nriilL- 

exportation  of  American  dairy  products 
has  been  greatly  rtduced.     The  value  of 
European  money  is  low,  much  below  the 
value  of  our  own   money.     So  we   can 
not  hope  for  an   outlet  for  our  surplus 
dairy  products  through  foreign  channels 
until  somewhat  more  normal  conditions 
return.     It    is   therefore   important   that 
an   especial    effort   be    made  to   increase 
the   demand   for  dairy  products  in   this 
country,  by  educating  the  consumer  as 
to  the  great  food  value  of  milk,  and  the 
importance  of  it  in  the  diet.    This,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  slow  process.     There  is 
a  solution  to  this  sun>lus  milk  problem. 
As    in    most    all    agricultural   problems, 
the  solutions  lies  with  the  farmer.    The 
scrub  cow,  the  unprofitable  brute,  is  pro- 
ducing the  surplus.     She  is  the  trouble 
maker,    cull    her   out    of   the   herd,  send 
her  to  the  butcher,  and  the  suq^lus  will 
be  no  more.    Each  individual  scrub  does 
not  produce  very  much,  but  the  "combin- 
ed dribbles"  from  all  the  scrubs  produce 
the  real  surplus.    The  need  for  the  elim- 
ination  of   the   low   producing   and   un- 
profitable  cow   is    greater   now   than    it 
has   ever  been.     Now   is   the   opportune 
time  to  butcher  the  scrub. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  not  cull  the 
dairy  herd  as  easily  as  the  poultry  man 
culls  his  flock.  He  can  pick  out  the  un- 
profitable hens  by  observing  their  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  dairyman  must 
keep  a  production  record  of  each  cow 
in  his  herd  in  order  to  find  the  "loafers." 
The  cow-testing  association  furnishes 
the  dairyman  with  a  very  practical 
means  for  obtaining  records  of  the  cows. 
There  are  now  sixty-eight  cow-testing 
associations  in  this  state,  with  about 
25,000  cows  on  test.  Last  year  over  1300 
unprofitable  cows  were  sold  from  herds 
in  the  cow-testing  associations.  The 
elimination  of  the  low  producing  cow  is 
having  an  effect  on  raising  the  average 
production  and  profit  per  cow  in  the 
association  herds. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  the  low 
producing   cow    be    eliminated,   but   the 
best  cows   should   be  bred  to  purebred 
sires    of    meritorious   breeding,   and   the 
heifer  offsprings   well   raised  to  replace 
the  less  unprofitable  animals.     It  is  in- 
deed  important  to   elimiivate   the   scrub 
sire.     The   co-operative  bull  association 
is  making  it  possible  for  many  farmers 
in  this  state  to  use  sires  from  outstand- 
ing, high  producing  ancestry  at  a  very 
low  cost.    There  are  twenty-two  co-op- 
erative bull  associations  in  Pennsylvania, 
with    102   sires,   ranging   in   value   from 
$275.00  to  $2,500.00  each. 


A  FEW  WAYS  OF  PROTECTING 

STOCK  FROM  STABLE  FLIES 
The  importance  of  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  breeding  of  stable  flies  rather 
than  depending  on  protection  of  the 
stock,  when  the  flies  are  fall-grown,  can 
not  be  emphasized  too  much.  However, 
where  this  is  not  done  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  resort  to  various  means  of 
warding  off  the  flies. 

Work  animals  may  be  protected  large- 
ly from  the  pest  by  means  of  coverings. 
One  type  of  covering  which  has  been 
found  to  be  very  effective  and  inex- 
pensive, consists  of  a  blanket  made  of 
double  thickness  of  burlap,  so  arranged 
as  to  cover  completely  the  back,  sides 
and  neck  of  the  animal.  The  legs  also 
are  covered  sometimes  by  means  of  old 
trousers  slipped  over  the  feet  and  tied 
over  the  back.  Leather  nets  or  strips 
of  leather  attached  to  the  bridle  also  aid 
in  keeping  the  flies  from  the  head.  The 
ordinary  fly  net  has  been  found  to  be 
of  little  value,  as  it  only  tends  to  dis- 
place the  flies  temporarily  and  cause 
them  to  settle  in  places  not  covered  by 
the  net. 

Completely  darkened  stables  offer 
much  protection  from  the  flies,  although 
the  resulting  lack  of  ventilation  is  ob- 
jectionable. The  thorough  screening  of 
all  windows  and  doors  is  much  more 
desirable.  When  screened  bams  are 
used,  care  should  be  taken  to  brush  the 
flies  from  the  animals,  when  they  are 
about  to  enter,  by  means  of  nets  over  the 
doorway  or  with  sacks. 

On  hog  farms  a  freshly  plowed  trench 
offers  considerable  protection  to  the 
swine.  The  sides  of  these  trenches  may 
be  smeared  with  petroleum,  which  rubs 
off  on  the  animals  and  acts  as  a  repel- 
lent. The  trench  may  be  used  also  for 
protecting  sheep,  but  the  petroleum  in 
their  case  is  unnecessary. 

Write  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers*  Bulletin  1097,  free  upon  re- 
quest. 


MANY  OLEO  LICENSES 
The  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued 
5468  oleomargrine  licenses  since  the  first 
of  the  present  year.  This  is  but  820 
less  than  were  issued  during  the  entire 
year  of  1919.  Of  the  number  issued  so 
far  this  year,  125  were  taken  out  by 
boarding  house  keepers  and  six  by  res- 
taurants. 


New  York  State  Orders  **T*  Brand  for 
Tuberculosis  Cattle 
By  a  recent  order  of  the   New  York 
Commissioners  of   Agriculture,  all  prac- 
ticing veterinarians  in  that  state  are  re- 
quired  to  brand  cattle   found  by   them 
to   be   affected   with   tuberculosis.     The 
order  specifies   that  the   brand   shall   be 
the  letter  "T"  not  less  than  2  nor  more 
than  3  inches  high,  and  on  the  left  jaw. 
The    new    regulation    which    became 
effective  several  months  ago,  was  issued 
by  Commissioner  Charles  S.  Wilson,  un- 
der authority  of  the  Agricultural  Law. 
The  order  applies  to  all  bovine  animals 
within   the  limits  of  the   state.     Veter- 
inary experts  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  consider  it  will 
be  of  great  value  to  live  stock  breeders 
in  New  York,  and  also  an  important  step 
for  any  state  to  take  in  the  progress  of 
tuberculosis    eradication.      Reactors    are 
permanently    marked    by    the    branding 
process  and  in  cases  where  they  are  not 
slaughtered  the  possiblity  of  their  being 
disposed  of  or  loosing  their  indentity  is 
greatly  eliminated,  if  not  eradicated. 


R«ad  the   adrerttBementa — k««p   posUd   on 
money  saving  proposltlonf. 


DEFINITION  OF  A  *TIUBE'» 
Say— I  found  out  what  a  "Rube"  was 
the   other   day. 
Have? 

Yes— One  of  those  forty  hour,  nine 
dollars  a  day,  forty-flve  dpUars  a  week 
guys  that  thinks  a  farmer  ought  to  sell 
him  milk  at  six  cents  a  quart. 


Work  of  the  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tions for  the  Month  of  May 

Avondale-West  Grove  Association,  J. 
B.    VoUmer,   Tester. 

Although  no  extradordinary  records 
have  been  made  during  the  past  month, 
there  was  a  higher  average  production. 
The  effect  of  pasturing  has  been  two- 
fold; an  increased  production  at  a  de- 
creased cost. 

......  l-.l^.J     •_      ■%*-.. J      JW     _< 

OOU  CUWS   were   tcai-cu  m   xfxaf    atiu  -*•    ut 

those  made  1200  lbs.  milk  or  40  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Two  herds  have  averaged 
80  lbs.  of  milk  daily  for  the  month.  The 
four  highest  cows  are  as  follows: 

pounds  milk     Iba.  but.  &t 

Dr.  W.  B.  Ewing  H.  G.  1643  62.4 

D.  D.  Bettinger  G.  G.  1132  61.1 

E.  B.  Sharpless  G.  G.  1054  61.1 
J.  M.  Hutchinson  R.  H.  1240  69.6 

June  80th  will  conclude  a  full  year's 
work  for  the  association  and  yearly  pro- 
duction figures  can  then  be  presented. 

Northeastern  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion, centering  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kimberton  and  Spring  City,  Stanley  C. 
Oliver  Tester. 

Total  number  of  cows  tested,  389. 
Following  is  a  list  of  highest  producers 
in  the  association  for  the  month: 

lbs       p.c.  lbs. 

milk        fat        hui.fat 

I.  I.  Wells G.        840    6.00     42.00 

C.  Christman  ...G.H.  1170  4.20  49.14 
L.  Latschar  ....H.  1206  2.90  34.47 
Milton  Mower   ..G.H.  1077    3.80    40.92 

H.  Bronson  G.H.  1515    2.70    40.90 

H.  Bronson   G.H.  1035    4.00    41.40 

W.  Styer  &  Son  H.  1605  8.30  62.96 
Detwiler  &  Son  G.  G.  990  6.10  50.29 
Clarence  Funk   ..G.H.  1188    3.60    42.77 

W.    Yeager    G.H.  1164    4.00    46.56 

W.  Yeager G.  894    5.60     50.06 

Eastern  Pa.  State 

Institution  ....H.  1248  3.00  37.U 
Eastern  Pa.  State 

Institution  ....H.*      1182    3.50    41.37 

West  Chester  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Mrytle  Barger,  Tester. 

Number  of  cows  tested  during  month, 
674.  Number  of  cows  producing  over 
40  lbs.  fat,  115;  number  producing  over 
60  lbs.  fat,  36.  List  of  quality  cows  is 
as  follows: 

lbs.      p.c.       Iba. 
milk      &I     bui.&i 

1385.7     6.0     83.1 


Grey  stone  J.  Farm  J. 
F.  C.  Brinton,  Jr.  H. 
Greystone  J.  Farm  J. 
Greystone  J.  Farm  J. 
Greystone  J.  Farm  J. 
Thomas  D.  Wood  H. 


2170.0  3.7  80.3 

1143.9  6.6  76.5 

1230.7  6.0  73.8 

740.9  8.9  65.9 

1875.6  3.6  65.6 


West.  Bdg.  School  G.  A.  1367.1  4.8  65.6 

West.  Bdg.  School  A.        1491.1  4.3  64.1 

High.  F'ms  Dairy  J.        1178.0  5.3  62.4 

Thomas  D.  Wood  H.        1937.5  3.2  62.0 


Lower  Your  Milk  Production  Cost 


Our  booklets  show  you  how  to 
feed  Unicom  the  right  way — how 
to  cut  the  cost  by  feeding  less. 


Take  Care  of  Summef  Milk 
The  season  of  sour  milk  has  arrived, 
and  it  will  cost  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  money  between  now  and  frost.    Milk 
sours,   and   the   family   can  not   use  it. 
Milk   goes    to   cheese    factory   too    sour 
to  make  good  cheese.    In  either  case,  the 
dairyman  loses  the  price  of  the  milk,  and 
the  country  loses  that  much  good  food. 
The  remedy  is  ice  and  steam,  say  dairy 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture.      Keep    the    milk 
clean  and  cool.    Sterilize  all  the  utensils. 
If  you  can  not  get  ice,  use  the  coldest 
water  available  in   the  tanks   in   which 
the  cans  of  milk  are  kept.    If  steam  is 
not  available,  do  the  best  you  can  with 
boiling  water.    See  the  county  agent,  or 
write  to  the  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture   at  Washington,  for  in- 
formation on  how  to  do  it. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  MILK 

(Continued    from      page    5) 

on  the  front  page,  this  issue,  illustrates 
the  field  covered  in  that  instance.  The 
girls  in  the  class  shown  are  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  working  regular- 
ly in  factories  of  various  kinds  and  un- 
der the  state  laws  are  compelled  to  at- 
tend school  at  least  two  half  days  each 
week,  during  the  school  term.  Recent 
investigation  has  shown  some  of  these 
pupils  to  be  as  much  as  15  lbs.  under 
normal  weight.  It  was  shown  that  coffee 
and  tea  were  the  common  drinks  and 
frequently  prettels  the  daily  lunch.  At 
this  talk  each  girl  was  given  a  pint 
bottle  of  milk,  through  the  courtesy  of 
one  of  the  large  Philadelphia  dealers, 
straws  being  provided  to  drink  the  milk 
from  the  bottles.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  even  those  to  whom  milk  was 
distasteful,  managed  to  drink  their  pint 
of  milk  and  in  some  cases  the  girls 
eagerly  consumed  two  pints. 

Subsequent  investigation,  a  week  later, 
showed  that  the  gfirls  had  been  consum- 


Right  now,  more  than  ever  tjefore, 
you  are  forced  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  or  work 
without  profit. 

A  quality  feed,  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration, 
will  help  you  do  this* 

Quality  in  Unicorn  means  two 
things: 

!♦    Using  only  the  best  feeds 
obtainable. 

2»    Putting  them  together 
the  right  way. 

Everywhere,  the  "high  men"  in  cow 
testing  associations,  who  make  the 
largest  net  profit,  are  Unicom  feeders. 

Dairymen  have  cut  their  grain  bills 
ten  per  cent  and  more  by  feeding 
Unicom. 

You  cannot  say  that  your  production 
cost  has  touched  bottom  until  you 
have  fed  Unicorn. 

CHAPIN  &.  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Place  your  order  with 
your  dealer  for 

LEWIS 

LINSEED  OIL  CAKE- in  300  lb.  Bagt 

or 

LINSEED  CAKE  MEAL— in  100  lb.  Bags 

These  foodstuffs  are  made  right  in  Phila- 
delphia so  that  your  dealer  receives  his  ship- 
ments without  the  transportation  delays  which  occur  on 
shipments  from  the  Middle  West.i 

Ask  the  farmer  whose 
cattle  eat  Lewis  Feed 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 

705  LAFAYETTE  BLDG.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ing  more  mirk.    In  many  cases  milk  had 
supplanted  the  usual  tea  and  coflfee  foij 
breakfast.      In     instances     increases     i 
weight  under  this  milk  diet  were  noted. 


I 


The   Inter-State   Milk  Producers'   As- 
sociation has  also  entered  the  advertis- 
ing field  through  the  Philadelphia  news- 
)ai)ers. 
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Mr.  Dairyman,  do  you  know  that  SCHUMACHER 
FEED,  the  old  reliable-is  an  ideal  fe«l  for  hogf. 
horses  and  cattle  and  young  stock,  and  far  cheaper 
than  com  or  oats? 

Nearly  everyone  knows  that  SCHUMACHER 
,  FEED,  as  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  dairy  ration. 
Lhas  more  World's  Champion  Milk  and  Butter  rec- 
^jrds  to  its  credit  than  any  other  feed,  but  rnany 
stock  owners  are  not  aware  that  it  is  also  an  ideal 
feed  for  Hogs.  Horses  and  all  young  stock.  ^ 

The  advantage  of  having  one  feed  that  is  suitable 
for  ALL  STOCK,  is  a  feature  which  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  busy  farmer. 

ACHER 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  principally  of 
linseed  meal  and  specially  selected  by-products  of 
com.  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  correctly  balanced, 
finely  ground  and  kiln-dried. 
It  is  the  ideal  growing  and  developing  feed  for  hogs, 
iiog  growers  who  feed  SCHUMACHER  will  Ret 
bigger  and  faster  gains  at  considerably  less  feeding 
cost  The  palatable  flavor  and  high  nutritive  value 
promote  big,  stretchy  frames  and  rapid  growtn. 
SCHUMACHER  is  eaten  with  relish  by  horses  and 
easily  digested  It  supplies  the  necessary  stamina 
to  enable  your  horses  to  stand  up  under  heavy  work 
without  losing  fiesh. 

SCHUVt  ACHER  FEED  wh«n  fed  to  young  growing  cattle  will 
prove  to  be  ihe  same  profitable,  result  croducing  teed  as  it 
does  when  used  as  a  carbohydrate  leed  for  djiry  cows.  It  ae- 
velops  bigger  bone,  (ram<;  and  vigorous  body  growth. 

Schumacher  Feed  and  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  makes 
ryi  the  ideal  combination  for  dairy  cows.  Schumacher 
Feed  supplies  the  maintenance  requiremenis.  while 
Big  '  Q"  betrvK  a  hi^h  quality  prmetn  rati  >n  is  » 
wonderful  milk  producer— a  ready  to  feed  combin- 
ation that  insures  maximum  production  and  the 
best  of  health  conditions.  At  dealer^  if  your» 
can't  supply  you,  write  u«. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Oompary 

AMraa*.  Chic&^O.USA. 
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Prest-0-Lite 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


1 


SERVICE 

Prest-OLite   Service  Prevents    Costly   Repair   Bills 

YOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repairing-who  can  tell  ?  There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 
Call  and  let  us  test  your  battery  today.  Should  a  test  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we  have  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  whi^  the 
work  is  being  done.  You  have  the  continuous  use  of  your  car  When 
your  battery  is  ready  we  will  notify  you  promptly.  You  will  be  agree^ 
aMe  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  our  charges  in  these  days  of  high 

^     Pusev-Young  Storage  Battery  Station 

, ,  ^  L   M  A  RKET  ST        fei^^     WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

117    W.    MAKKt.  1^,3  1.^^     e&^K    FELLS  GARAGE.  BERWYN.  PA- 
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__  The      Green 

'CRGElfTP'^  Mountain    silo 

iSiJliTiiiii    "^'^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^P 

^fygV^  roof  does  credit  to 
SILUDI  any  group  of 
□iiinil  farm  buildines.  no 
matter  how  pre- 
tentious. With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
'roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 
.  Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
[looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al- 
most every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra- 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo- 
soted    to    weather-       

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit- 
ting, rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa- 
tented feature  that  in- 
sures  sweet   silaRe. 

The     Green     Mountain 
anchoraKC     system     pre- 
vents warpintr  and  blow- 
inir  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No    iron    parts  on    the 
Grern   Mountain    ladder   to    frost    your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 
There's     a     real     reason     for     every 
Green     Mountain     feature.      Write     for 
free  1920   literature  and   get  the  whole 
Btory. 


Note  the 

Safe-liK« 

Door» 
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Wooder> 
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CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 
336  W«st  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Hoops    ond    Lug*   ^^^''^   '^i*'^'^u 


FARM  BUREAU  NOTES 
The  matters  that  commanded  the  chief 
attention  of  the  committee  included  a 
discussion  relative  to  procedure  in  a 
county-wide  survey  of  all  classes  and 
breeds  of  livestock,  to  be  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  information  to  be 
obtained  through  this  survey  will  ser>e 
as  a  basis  for  definite  work  along  the 
livestock  improvcuicnt  lines,  tuC  ma..er 
of  Farm  Bureau  organization  on  a  mem- 
bership basis  as  well  as  the  important 
question  of  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
were  considered. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Halderman  and  J.  C.  Ot- 
tenkirk,  were  selected  to  represent  the 
bureau  at  a  conference  of  Farm  Bureau 
officials  from  every  county  in  the  State 
to  be  held  at  State  College  during  Far- 
mers' Week,  June  22-24th,  at  which 
gathering  important  questions  relative 
to  Farm  Bureau  organization  will  be 
considered    and    most    likely    definitely 

acted  upon. 

Mr.   Weaver,   having   spent  the  after- 
noon in  an  official  visit  with  the  County 
Agent,  prepared  a  chart  analysis  of  the 
work  in  the  county,  from  which  he  indi- 
cated  to    the    committee   just    how    the 
Farm  Bureau  activities  were  distributed 
over  the  county  by  communities  and  what 
specific  objects  were  being  accomplished. 
Furthermore,  he  showed  just  how  little 
some  communities  are  being  reached  and 
urged  that  more  detailed  community  or- 
ganization  be  affected  in  those  sections 
and  definite  goals  of  work  set  to  be  ac- 
complished.    His   talk   was   most   inter- 
esting and  instructive  and  gave  the  com- 
mittee  a  broader  view  of  the  scope  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  assumed  by  local  project 
leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  County 
Agent,  who  must  multiply  his  efforts  in 
every    section    of    the    county,    on     the 
other. 


P  H  I  LAD  ELPH  I  A 
SILOS 

The  Si'.o  with  the 

BEVELED  DOORS 

Strong  Hoops 

Selected  Material 

Opening  Roofs 

Ensilagre  Cutters 
Wood  Tanks 
Steel  Towers 
Ensilage  Trucks 

Write  for  prices  and 
Catalogue 

E.F.SchlichterCo. 

10  S.  18th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  FA. 


,  Factory 

NORRI8TOWN,  PA 


THE      DAIRY      LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ConsultliiQ    and    Analytical    Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 
^"    "^  Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  lor  information 

Br-ch—t  Wa.hiwto«.  D.C.  FltUb«r,h.  P«. 


H.  C.  C««ipb«ll.  B.8..  M.D..Ph.O.,  ChcmUt 
lUlph  F*rt.  Aaiiateat 

Baltimore.  M.D.  St.  Lo«U.  M« 


STEWARTSVILLE  LOCAL 

The  Stewartsville  Local  held  a  meet- 
ing   at    Stewartsville,    N.    J.,    on    May 
11th,    for    the    election    of   offlcers    and 
general    business.      Frank    H.    Castner 
was    elected    president   and    George    B. 
Phillips,  secretary-treasurer.    A  gener- 
al discussion  for  the  betterment  of  the 
local    was    held.      Frederick    Shangles 
spoke    on    organization    work.     It    de- 
veloped that  there  was  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  prices  paid  for  milk  by  varl- 
dealers  In  Easton,  Pa.  and  Phlllpsburg. 
N.    J.     This   condition    Is   not  satisfac- 
tory and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
In  the  near  future  to  get  the  dealers 
In  the  territory  named  on  a  more  uni- 
I  form  basis 


KEEP  MARKET  MILK  COOL 
Generally,  the  larger  number  of  bac- 
teria found  in  market  milk  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer  are  due  more  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  than 
to  original  contamination.  This  great 
multiplication  occurs  because  the  milk 
is  not  properly  cooled  during  storage, 
transportation  and  delivery.  Just  now 
this  fact  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  person  having  milk  to  sell,  because 
of  the  hot  weather. 

Commercial    experience    confirms     the 
results     of     experimental     work.      Milk 
which   has   been   held  for  several   hours 
without    proper    cooling    neariy    always 
shows    higher    counts    than    fresh    milk 
from    the    same    source.      At    a    certain 
creamery,  milk  received  in  the  «noming 
consisted    of   the   previous   night's    milk 
and  morning's  milk  kept  separate.  Dur- 
ing the  six  summer  months,  from  April 
to  September,  inclusive,  478  samples  of 
the  morning's   milk  showed  an  average 
i)acterial    count    of    800.026,     while     366 
samples    of    the    milk    which    had    been 
held   over   night   on   the   farms   had    an 
average   bacterial    content    of    2,406.357 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 


START  THE  HOME  CANNERY 
Home  canning  at  its  best  provides  a 
supply  of  every  fruit  and  vegetable  that 
has  been  in  season  during  the  summer 
for  use  in  winter.  If  only  smaU  qaun- 
tities,  enough  to  serve  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  cold  months  are  put  up,  they 
will  add  variety  to  the  menus  during  the 
winter. 


MEMIIOS    THE    MILK    PEODOOBES    MVIBW    WHEN     WEITIHO    ADVEETISEES 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA     MILK     FBICES 

JULY.  1920 

Subect    to    change    whenever    warranted     by 
market  conditions 

PRICES    F.    O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Price 
Test  per 

Per    cent.    100  lbs. 


3 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 

«>       4 

O.Ik 

8.5 

3.6 

8.7 

8.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 


13.74 
3.78 
8.82 
3.86 

3.94 
8.98 
4.02 
4.06 
4.10 
4.14 
4.18 
4.22 
4.26 
4.30 
4.34 
4.38 
4.42 
4.46 
4.50 
4.54 


When    milk    is    no 
Philadelphia 


Basic 
Quantity 

Price 
per  quart 

8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.4 

o   e 

8.6 

8.65 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

9. 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.35 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

t   tested    the 
is    9    cents 


Price  for  all 
milk   above 
the    Basic 
Quantity 

6.2 
6.3 
6.4 
•6.5 

e  a 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

price    f.    o.   b. 
per    quari 


PRICES  PAID  PKODUCERS 
f.    0.    b.    dealers    station 
.\ud  retal  selling  prices,   Murkot  Milk,  nearby 
cities    and    towns 


Allcnfown,    Pa. 
Bethlehem,     Pa. 

Camden,    N.    J. 
Ilarrisi^urg,    I'a. 
Lancaster,    Pa. 

k.  •       .  TV 

m'l  I  lot^'nlj,       A  a. 

Princeton,    N.    ,J. 
Pottsviile,    Pa. 
Reading,     ^  a. 
'Trenton,     N.    J. 
Wilmington,    Del 
West    Chester,    P 
York.    Pa. 


Paid 

Producers 

Ret; 

il 

Quarts 

quarts 

pints 

cents 

cents 

cents 

8   1/2 

14 

8 

8   1/2 

14 

8 

9 

14 

8 

8 

13 

7 

7   4/5 

12 

G 

O       jL  /  A 

X  ti 

1 

8    1/2 

14 

9 

14 

8 

8    1/3 

13 

7 

9 

14 

8 

8    1/2 

14 

8 

a.   8    1/2 

14 

. 

8 

13 

7 

MILK  PRICE  SITUATION 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


EECEIVINO    STATION   PEICES 
Lass    Freight    and    Receiving    Station   charges 

»-        <j   >   4) 


1 
11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 


Miles 
tu    10 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 


Test  % 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
8.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5, 


Basic 
Quantity 
Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3^^ 
13.28 
3.27 
8.26 
3.24 
8.23 
8.21 
8.20 
8.19 
3.18 
3.17 
3.16 
3.15 
8.14 
3.13 
3.12 
3.11 
3.10 
3.09 
3.09 
3.08 
3.07 


•-.•Sep        kjO 

»»  n  *  ♦»  c  o 

Pk    oQ  M  ■>:  <-> 

$2.36 
2.40 
2.44 
2.48 
2.52 
2.56 
2.60 
2.64 
2.R« 
2.72 
2.76 
2.80 
2.84 
2.88 
2.92 
2.90 
3.00 
3.04 
3.08 
3.12 
3.16 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  40 
quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3    per   cent,    war  tax. 

Prices  for  milk  above  basic  quantity  based 
on  120  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  or 
semimonthly  price  of  solid  packed  92  score 
creamery  butter.  New  York  City,  in  May, 
June  and  July  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  August  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  shipped  is  al- 
lowed. 


SURPLUS    BASIS 

PRICES 

4  per  ceat.  mUk  at  all  receivlnR  points 

Average 

First  hnlf         per  month 

January                          f3.16 

$8.12 

February                            3.20 

3.18 

March                                  8.14 

8.19 

April                                    8.38 

8.43 

May                                     2.9« 

s.nn 

June                                       2.71 

2.76 

JUKE    COMPARATIVE    PRICES    PAID 

PRODUCERS 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  per   100  pounds 

Basic        Surplus 
Philadelphia,    50   mile   zone     f3.(il  2.70 

New  York.  200  mile  zone  3.35 
Pittsburgh,  outlying  points  3.35 
Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.      .37  .31 

Cleveland,  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.      .33 

RETAIL   MILK   PRICES 

Pasteurized   and  bottled 

Subject    to     Beard    of     Heatlh     Regulations 

arade   B   or  Market   Milk 


Quarts 

Pints 

Philadelphia 

14 

8 

New 

York 

16 

Pittsburgh 

15 

H 

Bale. 

more 

10 

9 

MAY   BUTTEH 

,    PRICES 

92 

•core 

solid 

packed 

creamery   butter, 

cents  per 

pound 

Phila. 

New 

York 

Chicago 

1 

GO 

60 

53 

a 

57 

56 

53 

t 

55 

55 

1 

52 

1/2-53 

4 

55 

1/2 

55 

52 

1/2-53 

A 

55 

1/2 

55 

53 

7 

56 

66 

53 

3/4 

8 

57 

5(5 

1/2 

55 

1/2 

9 

58 

67 

1/2 

64 

1/2 

10 

58 

67 

1/2 

54 

1/2 

11 

57 

56 

1/2 

64 

1/2 

12 

56 

55 

54 

1/3 

14 

57 

56 

54 

1/2 

15 

57 

1/2 

67 

54 

3/4 

Iff 

58 

58 

65 

1/2 

17 

58 

68 

55 

1/2 

IH 

58 

58 

55 

1/2 

19 

58 

58 

56 

21 

59 

68 

1/2 

56 

22 

59 

1/2 

;>8 

1/2 

56 

28 

59 

58 

1/2 

56 

2« 

59 

58 

1/2 

56 

25 

59 

58 

1/2 

56 

2A 

59 

59 

56 

28 

59 

59 

56 

1/2 

29 

59 

59 

56 

1/2 

80 

59 

B9 

56 

(Continued    from    pajje    two) 
war   dol)t   to   producers    iiiiKst    Ik'   repaid 
in  relative  if  not  aetual  Iiigher  i)riees  in 
the  future. 

'i'lu'  luilii  producer  selling  on  tlie 
Piiiliui<-l])iii!i  inaricet  lias  received  as  Iiigh 
a  net  annual  i)rice  as  any  milk  i)ro<lucer 
in  the  country  and  he  fared  heller  than 
did  producers  of  milk,  meats  and  fats 
generally. 

The  Milk  Dealer's  Part 
The  farmers  selling  on  the  rhiladel- 
phla  milk  market  have  helix-d  to  .stahil- 
ize  i)rices  to  consumers,  liut  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  favorahlc  retail  i)rlce 
in  Philadelphia  has  been  at  the  exiu-nse 
of  I'hiladel])hia  producers  as  ct)mpared 
with  the  prices  received  l)y  milk  jiro- 
ducers  in  other  districts,  or  for  the  year 
191H,  as  compared  with  the  price  level 
of  other  commodities. 

During  the  year  1919  the  consumer  in 
Philadelphia  paid  an  average  of  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  quart  for  each  month 
below  the  average  price  i)aid  by  con- 
sumers in  New  York  City,  IMttsburgh 
und  Chicago  for  pasteurized  mik  deliv- 
ered, while  the  nulk  dealer  in  Philadel- 
phia paid  as  much  to  the  farn,ier  for  his 
milk  us  did  the  dealers  in  these  other 
cities.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia  milk 
dealers  have  received,  cooled,  pasteur- 
ized, bottled  and  delivered  milk  at  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  tptart  below  the 
average  spread  taken  for  these  services, 
including  iirofits,  by  the  milk  dealers  in 
these  other  cities. 

In  the  i)eriod  before  ITie  war,  wrien 
milk  was  .selling  at  eight  cents  per  quart, 
about  four  cents  jx-r  (piart  of  the  an- 
nual average  went  to  the  produter  and 
four  cents  to  the  distril)utor.  This  was 
the  situation  in  1911.  liy  1919  the  far- 
mer was  receiving  nine  cents  per  quart 
and  the  distril»utor  live  cents  per  (piart 
for  his  services.  'I'he  i)rice  to  the  pro- 
ducer, that  i.s,  had  increased  125%  while 
the  share  taken  by  the  distrihut<»r  had 
increased  25'o.  In  otlii-r  word.s,  out  of 
six  cents  increa.se  in  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  consumer  in  Philadel))hia  during 
the  war  ju-riod  five  cents  went  to  tiic 
farmer  and  one  cent  to  the  nulk  dis- 
tributor. 

Can  anyone  jioint  to  any  group  of 
business  men,  other  than  Philadelphia 
milk  dealers,  who  are  today  j)erforming 
the  same  or  better  .service  at  but  2-5% 
increase  over  the  pric<'s  charged  for 
those  services  in  19M-?  There  niay  be 
such,  but  every  consiuner  knows  how 
scarce  they  arc. 

liy  what  princijdcs  and  methods  have 
the  dealers  in  Philadelphia  accomplished 
this  restdt?  The  following,  are  among 
the  princij)les   and    methods   resi)()nsible. 

(i'onlinned     on     pa^ti     ten) 
MENTION    THE    MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 

Proof  of  wear  — that's  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponsct  Paroid,  familiarly  called  **Good  Old  Paroid," 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
Carages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow— at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enouf^h  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
])rice  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop- 
erty from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.      Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  nsph.ilt  and 
niirl'jucd  Willi  slate  or  talc.  No|)on.sft 
ParoKl  is  waterproof,  toufrh.  strong 
sind  flexiblf.  FAsily  laid  hy  anyone. 
Nails  and  <<ment  eome  with  eacli  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beaiiliriil  colors  —  natural  slate- rod 
and  Klute-Krctiu.     Paroid  gray  is  aa 


unusually  thick,  heavy  rftofinjf.  It« 
tiurface  is  almost  white. 

There's  a  Nepoiiset  Paroid  riM>flnir 
for  every  need  and  every  purjMise.  The 
Nerionset  dealer  in  your  town  cao 
burnlv  vour  needs. 

Write  us  fur  full  iuforniation. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(EstablisheJ  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass. 


THE 


THREE-QUARTER 
INTERNATIONAL 

MODEL  H 

Is  the  Ideal  Farmer's 

MOTOR  TRUCK 


TON 


It  will  carry  a  ton  anywhere.    It  has  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  built  throughout  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  Amerioa, 
who.se  reputation  for  fair  dealing  has  earned  ft»r  them  one  of  the  larg«st 
business  in  the  world  today. 

Sold  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  by 

K.   M.  Rakestraw West  Chester,  Pa. 

Merscles   Motor  Co Chester,  Pa. 

A.  II.  Pratt Kennett   Sijuare,    I'a. 

M.    C.    Walker West    ('.rove,    I'a. 

S.    W.    Lee O.xford,    I'a. 

Willis   dill Coehranville,    I'o. 

M.    I).   Smith Coatesville,  Pa. 

John  MeCiowan  &  S«m Downingtown,  Pa. 

H.  J.  IJachman Klv.rson,  Pa.,   U.    O. 

Herbert   Han.sell Oakmont,  Pa. 

Simmons    &   Harrow Lansdowne,   Pa. 

Chas.    Wirrilow Media,   Pa. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  for  demonstration  and  littT.itnre. 


WHEN     WRITINO     ADVERTISERS 
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For  the  Siio,  earn, 
Wagons.  Implements, 
etc.,  Use 

NICE 

Paints 

There's  a  "right"  one  for  your 
particular  purpose.  They  contain 
only  the  purest  of  leads,  oils,  zincs 
and  other  paint  pigments.  Made 
by  a  house  with  a  reputation  for 
good  honest  paint  making,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  over  45  years. 

You  can't  go  wrong  in 
selecting  any  "Nice" 
products* 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

called  "Paint  Pointers" 
contains  practical,  com- 
monsensc  suggestions. 

Helpful  to  every  user  of 
paint. 

Write  for  a  copy. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

PHIUDELPHIA 


■*  :"•> 


Tr'- 


■liiifii  .11 


3m 


NICE"  MINT 

READY  FOR  USE 


m 


Paints!'* 


Nice 


-.■:r^ 


BENGAL 


America's    Best 
ONE  PIPE 

FURNACE 

No  Wall  Cutting 

No  Piping 

SAVES    MONEY 

More  Heat  Lest  Fuel 

Investigate  thi»  proposition 
Write  for  information 

Floyd,  Wells  Co. 

ROYERSFORD,  PA. 

Manufacturers 

Heaters,  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc. 


/•> 


l^'  I 


>».••«..•'»•'' 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tome 
helps  them  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  tbeir  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure— helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
Bttore  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

—include  Imternational  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder.   Amimal   Dip..Pheno 

ri5.enfec't.nl).  CoUc  Me W  Heave 
Powder.  D  stetnp<'r  Powder.Oall  halve. 
Poultry  Preparations  SJlver  Pine  Heul- 
ing  Oil  and  niany  other*. 

SuccMstul  for  30  Year* 


Milk 

Cans 

and 

Bottles 


Your  order  so- 
licited for  any 
quantity. 

Special      1  o  w 

{(rices    on    car 
oad  shipments 


MILK  PRICE  SITUATION 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

(Continued  from   page  nine) 
1.     The   Philadelphia   dealers   co-oper- 
ated with  public  representatives  to  keep 

costs  low.  '   , 

The  inilic  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in 
fiict\ind  spirit  pun>osefully  co-operated 
with  the  Food  Administration  to  keep 
lM)th  costs  arid  profits  down  as  their  bit 
in  aiding  war  morale. 

2.  Milk  in  Philadelphia  is  sold  from 
the  retail  wagon. 

Over   90'/o   of  the   milk   consumed   in 


k  ateadity  increasing  demand  for  over 

er  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 

Internatiouul 


«  auarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
olwity.     Th.re-.  an   fn  t  e  r  n  a  t   o 
pAjaration  for  every  farm  ammaL 

rAsk     Your    Dealei 


J.   S.   BIESECKER 

CREAMERY 
DAIRY  and 
DAIRY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

59  Murray  St ,  New  York  City 


You    give    your    children    milk— why 
neglect  yourself? 

A  glass  of  milk  a  day  will  keep  old 
age  away* 


LABEL 


The  orieinal  ear  label,  used  by  many  Recojd 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  WiW  .d.nl.fy 
vouHive  stock  an.l  aid  you  in  keepmR  bree.Iing 
and  i.roduclioii  re.ords.     Samples  tree 

C.  H.  OAHA  CO.,  87  Main  Street.  West  Lebanoi,  H.  H 


Pliiladelphia,  probably  95%,  is  sold  from 
the   retail  wagon.     The  larger  the  load 
on  the  retail  wagon  and  the  shorter  the 
haul    the    lower    the    delivery    cost    per 
quart.     Moreover  milk  in  grocery  stores 
cannot   be   inspected   as   to  adulteration 
as    can    milk   bottled    in    a  large   plant.  , 
Bottled  milk  of  responsible  dealers  must  , 
average,    and    does    average,    above    the 
legal   requirements.      No   dealer   of   size 
could   keep   a   retailed  bottle   trade   and 
water  his  milk. 

3.  Wages  to  milk  drivers  have  been 
ill  large  part  on  a  commission  basis.  ! 
Tlie  result  is  that  a  driver  is  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  The 
direct  labor  cost  in  delivering  milk  in 
Philadelphia  is  below  what  it  is,  there- 
fore, in  n)any  cities,  while  the  amounts 
actually  earned  by  Philadelphia  milk 
drivers  arc  as  high  as  elsewhere. 

4.  The  price  to  the  consumer  has 
been  stabilized. 

Tiiis  has  been  possible  with  the  co- 
openition  of  the  producer,  as  explained 
above.    The  result  is  that  wastes,  due  to 


(hi(luati<»ii.s  on  retail  wagons,  are  eliin- 
inalcd.      Tiu-    diiiiaiid    iriiiains   constant 
ami    hciuc    many    costs    found    in    cities 
where  tlic  price  widely  fluctuates  as  be- 
tween   winter    and    suiumer    have    been 
done  away  with.     Stabilization  does  not 
mean  the  same  price  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer.    Hut  it  does  mean  tliat  tlie  winter 
prici-  is  kept  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
winter    iJioduction.      P>eeau.se    milk    cim- 
tains  certain   elements   aiisolutely    e.ssen- 
li  ,!  <n  oniiiil   nutrition  quite  apart  from 
its  value  as  a  food  as  measured  in  eal»»r- 
ics   it    is  particularly   important  tliat  the 
price  of   milk  in   winter   be  kept  as  h)W 
.IS  is  consistent  witli  an  assured  supply 
in    tiie  country.     Hence   the  policy   des- 
cribed  above  for  stabili/.ing  the  price  to 
the  producer  as  well  as  t(»  the  consumer. 
.').     Tlie    milk  plants    in    this   city    are 
well    planned    and     carefully      managed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  low  co.sts. 

The  costs  in  these  plants  in  Philadel- 
phia vary  materially  as  between  plants 
and  not  all  are  as  efficient  as  the  best, 
and  all  have  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment. Hut  the  Philadelphia  plant  with 
the  highest  plant  cost  is  still  lower  than 
the  lowest  plant  cost  in  many  another 

city. 

a.  The  newspapers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  consumers  have  co-operated 
in  Philadelphia  to  maintain  and  increase 
milk  consumptions  just  because  the  price 
situation  has  been  i)re-eminently  fair. 

Philadelphia    is    Cimsuming    as    much 
milk  at  U  cents  as  at  8  cents  per  quart. 
Milk  at   14  cents  per  quart,  under  pre- 
vailing wages,  is  much  cheaper  than   it 
was  at  8  cents.     A  survey  made  by  rep- 
resentatives   of    cliaritable   organizations 
for    the    Food    Administration    revealed 
that   the   milk  consumption  in   the  con- 
gested districts   had  not  decreased  with 
the  increase  in  price  save  in  tho.se  few 
groups  where  wages  had  not  increased. 
At    14  cents,  or   for  that    matter  at    18 
cents,  milk  is  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  the 
most    wholesome    of    foods.      This    fact 
has  been  reflected  in  increased  consump- 
tion.    The  result  is  that  producers  and 
dealers  have  a  market  and  a  good  will 
worth  money  to  both,  and  the  consumer 
gets  a  vital  commodity  at  prices  below 
those  prevailing  in  other  cities. 

7.  There  is  less  duplication  in  plants 
and  of  retail  wagons  on  the  streets  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  most  cities. 

The  savings   in  large  scale  plant  and 
distributing   facilities    account    in    large 
part  for  the  fact  that  the  spread  to  the 
dealer  in  Philadelphia  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  other  costs.     As  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  the  retail  loads 
are  larger  and  routes  shorter.     There  is 
i  no  section  in  the  city  without  competi- 
tion.    But  in  the  city  as  a  whole  there 
is  less  useless  duplication  in  plants  and 
on   the   streets  than   in   most  cities.     In 
;  many  other  cities  savings,  because  of  a 
greater    amount  .of    duplication    on    the 
street,  would  amount  to  over  one  cent 
per  quart. 

The  Public  Representatives 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  act  as  one  of 
the  public  representatives  in  milk  price 
matters   in  Philadelphia,   first   as   chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  Tri  State   Milk 
Commission,  then,  under  the  Food   Ad- 
ministration as  Milk  Commissi(mer,  and 
since  the  armistice  as  milk  price  arbitra- 
tor for  Pennsylvania,  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  What  part,  if  any,  public  repre- 
sentatives have  played  during  this  period 
it  is  for  others  to  evaluate.    In  this  work 
the    f()llowing    principles    among   others 
have   guided   public   officials   during  this 
period: 
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MENTION    THE    MILK 


PEODUOBES     REVIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVEBTI8EES 


1.  Full  and  complete  information  has 
been  insisted  on  as  a  basis  for  judg- 
ments. 

To  this  end  the  milk  distributors  in 
the  city  have  filed  and  continue  to  file 
monthly  financial  statements.  These  and 
other  records  of  these  companies  have 
been  and  are  being  examined  by  an  ac- 
countant paid  by  the  public,  working 
at  present  under  the  supervision  of  and 
responsible  to  the  milk  arbitrator. 

2.  Policies  that  increase  the  loads  on 
and  shorten  the  hauls  for  retail  wagons 


1  1      „  J 


In  many  cities  during  the  war  period 
all  sorts  of  plans  were  evolved  to  save 
milk  distributing  costs.  These  plans 
took  the  milk  off  the  retail  wagon  and 
hence  increased  per  quart  the  cost  of  de- 
livering milk.  Philadelphia  milk  has 
been  delivered,  bottled,  at  below  the 
cash  and  carry  plan  for  loose  dipped 
milk  in  New  York  City  in  most,  if  not 
in  all,  of  the  months  of  the  past  two 
years  and  below  any  cash  and  carry  plan 
for  bottled  or  loose  milk  adopted  any- 
where. 

3.  Every    effort   "has    been    made    to 
Iteep  the  market  wholesome. 

Formulas  that  arrive  at  artificial  prices 
to  producers  have  not  been  used  in  this 
district  as  they  have  in  others  But  the 
need  for  advanciing  prices  to  producers 
has  been  squarely  met  as  the  best  guar- 
antee to  consumers  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  milk. 

4.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to 
"fix"  prices  by  government  agents. 

Price  conferences  have  been  and  are 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
public  as  well  as  by  representatives  of 
milk  producers  and  milk  buyers.  In 
these  conferences  the  interests  of  all 
l^arties  including  the  consumer,  are  con- 
sidered, and  all  agencies,  whether  they 
be  those  of  the  public,  or  of  producers, 
or  of  dealers  have  been  summoned  to 
correct  evi's  nnd  to  keep  a  wholesome 
price  situation. 

The  G)nsumer's  Part 
And  finally  may  I  add  that  the  milk 
price  situation  in  Philadelphia  would  not 
be  OS  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  the  co- 
operation   of   the    newspapers   in    Phila- 
delphia  and   the   representatives   of  wo- 
men's clubs.     Both  have  joined  heartily 
throughout    in    acting    after    knowledge 
and  fairly  in   the  interests  of  all.     The 
representatives  of  women's  clubs  and  of 
charity  organizations,  and  those  in  charge 
in  the  schools,  all  have  done  well  their 
share  in  making  nnd  keepincr  the  present 
price  situation  what  it  is.    Prices  are  not 
the  result  solely  of  inexorable  laws  over 
"which   people_have   no   control.  fTrice^ 
/^v^ecially  for  such  a  commodity  ns  milkJ 
are    affected    by    public    sentiment    and! 
good  will  and  the  ethical  standards  and 
I  public  conscience  of  those  who  buy  and 
sell.     All  these  factors  have  played  their 
part  in  keeping  the  milk  price  situation 
kin  the  Philadelphia  district  all  that  it  is 


BALTIMORE    MILK    CONDITIONS 


(dontlnnod  from   rafffl   throe) 

bonding  company  to  cover  all  the  deal- 
ers with  whom  we  place  any  shippers, 
beginning  July  1,  1920.  We  do  this  to 
protect  the  farmer  that  ships  to  the 
smaller  dealers,  and  sometimes  sells  out 
without  paying  their  shippers. 

The  consumers  organizations  have 
been  working  with  us  towards  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  commencing  with  putting  on 
a  milk  show  in  connection  with  their 
annual    Flower    Mart.      The    Women's 


Mr.  Gillls  has  labor  problems  just  like  every- 
body else.  And  sometimes  he's  right  up  against 
the  wall  for  hired  help.  But  since  he  has  a  Perfec- 
tion, his  daughter  can  always  help  him  out.  "The 
Perfection  Milker  was  rightly  named,"  he  says, 
"for  it  is  a  perfect  milker  and  so  easy  to  operate 
that  my  daughter,  17  years  old,  has  milked  my 
whole  herd  of  27  Holstcin  cows  every  night  during 
the  summer  when  we  were  short  of  help." 

The  Perfection  Gets  More  Milk 

*'The  Perfection  gets  more  milk  than  any  hand 
milker  can  get  from  my  cows.  One  of  my  cows, 
5  years  old,  gave  as  high  as  102  pounds  of  milk  in 
a  day.     A  heifer  gave  64  pounds  in  a  day.    One  of 


This    Seventeen    Year    Old    Girl    Milks 
Twc  iity-seven  Holsteins  with  the  Perfection 

TWENTY-SEVEN  cows,  especially  when  some  of  them  give  as  much  as 
100  pounds  in  a  day,  is  quite  a  bunch  for  a  girl  to  milk.  When  Theodore 
Gillis'  17  year  old  daughter  can  handle  them  all  alone  with  the  Perfection, 
it's  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gillis  thinks  his  milker  is  a  wonderful 
machine.  .    ,     ^^  ^^   .    *  « 

Just  Ask  Your  Neighbors 

"We  have  several  other  kinds  of  milking  ma- 
chines in  this  neighborhood  but  everyone  seems  to 
think  the  Perfection  gives  the  best  results  and  is 
tlie  most  reliable  machine." 


Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 
Waiting  For  You 

How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have 
your  milking  problem  solved  ?     Find  out  about  the 
Perfection  Milker.     We'll  gladly  send  you  names 
and  addresses  of  owners  so  you  can  investigate  for 
yourself.     Just  ask  the  men  who  own  Perfections 
a  day.     A  nc.ter  gave  o^  pounu.  m  a  uay.    v....  ..      wimt  they  think  of  them      We  will  also  send  with- 

mv  cowsTwhich  had  been  milked  nearly  two  years  out  charge  a  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants 
wkhout  frihening  we  could  not  dry  up  without  to  Know  ,.  the  book  that  answers  every  question 
taking  the  machine  off  her."  about  milking  machines.    Write. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

„    ,  •  .      .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

2168  E.  Hennepin  Avenue 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


worth 
saves  < 
ill  milk  and  llfsh  aloiii- 


•.•.r-.TME    ♦ 
I-/ ANTIMALS' 
.-FRIENJ» 


For  keeping  Flies, 
Gnats  and  many  otlier 
inserts  of}'  animals. 
I  sed  and  endorseti 
since  i8h.s  ^V  leading 
dairymen.  Cows  Rive 
2,s  ptr  cent,  to  :j5  per 
(int.  more  milk  cluriiiK 
(Iv  season  if  sprayed 
with  Shoo-Fly. 


on  each  cow  in  a  sioRle 
season.  Kxrcllent  for  Ralls.  Allays  itchiiiR. 
Aids  in  hcalinR  cuts  and  sores.  Excelleiil  for 
lice  aiirl  miles  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  Ji  .sofoi  eiioURh  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  lo 
cows  two  weeks.  alsoour.vtubeRravily  sprayer. 
Money  hack  if  not  salislactory.  Name  Express 
Otlice.     Booklet  FREE. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1346  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


Civic  Le.igtie  lias  made  arranpenicnts  to 
continue  this  worl<  in  different  parts  of 
tiie  city.  Dtirinp:  tiiis  niontli  tliey  have 
made  arrangements  witii  tlie  city  atitlior- 
ities  for  tiie  use  of  tiie  cliildrens  recrea- 
tion  park  for   tlie   next   exliiliition. 


Bags        Sacks 

We  pay  14c  each  for  beet 
pulp  bags.  Proportionate 
prices  for  other  sizes. 

Better  write  for  price 
list  NOW 

Larimer  B&^  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LINGOHOCKEN  BERKSHIRES 


PROLIFIC    LARGE    SMOOTH 
rich  in  the  blood  of  the  best 

Special  Attention  given  toorders  for  Spring  Pigs 
Write  for  information 

F.  M.  TWINING 

LINGOHOCKEN  FARM 
Piaeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


Dr.  McCollum,  of  the  .T<»hns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene,  has  been  taking  an 
active  interest  in  having  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  esjiecially  of  children, 
to  the   food   value  of   milk 

D.  G.  IIAiniV, 
Pres.  Maryluiul  State  Dairymen's  Assn. 


COOLS  M1LK--IMPR0VES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS 
RemovM  odott  -  K«lt»  genu  jTowth— in- 
lurci  uniform,  better -flavored,  toog  keep- 
ing taw  matenal.  InMfl  on  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stopt  watte  and  Iom.  Savei  it»  cort  in 
one  week.  Recommended  by  '«]jaing 
creameriet  and  pfoducere.  It  y"*",*?" 
cannot  lupplvyou,  write  lor  loecul  oflet. 

Fol«er  free,  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Dept.  22,  Cortlanl  N.  T 
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Make  It  Easy  for  the ! 


In  bams  that  are  James 
equipped,  the  work  is  not 
too  great  even  for  child- 
ren's strength.  JAMES 
Equipment  makes  bam 
work  easy. 

Cleaning  The  Barn 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers 
turn  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  out  the  barn  into  a  near- 
pleasure.  They  make  a  boy's  job 
of  what  used  to  be  shirked  by  all — 
and  arc  an  investment  that  pay 
profits  of  25  J  or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved. 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work 
of  cleaning  cement  floors;  the  James 
Stanchions,  with  the  James  Align- 
ment Device,  keep  the  stalls  and 
cows  clean,  by  aligning  the  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in 
the  gutter  and  not  on  the  platform. 

Feeding  The  Cows 

The  easy  way  of  feeding  the 
cows  is  the  Jamesway — the  James 
Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier,  and 
James  Feed  Mangers.  Rolling  eas- 
ily along  the  track  or  on  the  cement 
floor,  the  James  Carrier  or  Truck 
make  unnecessary  the  lifting  of 
heavy  baskets  filled  with  feed.  With 
their  big,  roomy  tubs  they  save 
much  walking  to  and  from  the  feed 
rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
themselves  in  labor  saved. 

Watering  The  Cows 

What  a  job  this  used  to  be  in 
wintertime — keeping  a  fire  going 
in  the  old  time  tank  heater,  or 
breaking  the  ice  in  the  tank  so  that 
the  cows  could  drink. 

And  how  they  hated  to  drink — 
with  the  north  wind  howling,  the 
snow  or  sleet  driving,  and  the 
drinking  water  icy  cold. 

No  wonder  the  milk  yield  dropped  in 
winter  time — for  feed  that  should  have 
gone  to  make  the  milk  was  used  to  warm 
the  cow,  and  the  water  needed  to  make 
milk  was  never  drunk. 

James  Drinking  Cups  have  changed  all 
that.  A  saniury  cup  for  each  cow  pro- 
vides fresh  water  day  and  night.  It  flows 
in  automatically  as  fast  as  the  cows  drink. 

-Water the  simplest  means  of  increas- 
ing milk  yields— is  often  disregarded  by 
dairymen.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly 
milk  flow  Is  increased  by  James  Cups  are 
reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28 
herds  (739  cows)  for  Inst-^nce,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day  of  2.45 
lbs.  This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.50  per  cwt.  totals  $  17.15;  with  a  saying 
of  $2.50  per  cow  in  labor  and  55c  in  fueL 
That's  a  profit  of  400%  the  first  year. 

Othor  reports  and  other  investigations 
confirm  these  figures.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 
Then  get  James  Cups  busy  right  away 
making  these  big  profits  for  YOU. 

*Airing"  The  Cows 

necessary  to 


it 


Pure  air  is  just    as 
and  production  of  milk 
as  feed  and  wateiv 

And  a  cow  needs 
TWICE  the  weight 
of  AIR  per  day  that 
she  does  of  feed  and 
water  ccmbined. 

Do  your  cows  get 
enough  pure,freshair? 

Food,    water     and 

alt..   The    feed    costs 

fcon»Y— Jpts  of  it.  But 

(^"^  sit     aia 


life 


free the  only  expense  is  getting  them  to 

the  cow,  and  that  amounts  to  very  little. 
The  James  Ventilators  help  get  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  barn,  help  bring  the  fresh  air 
in  to  the  cows.  Ask  for  full  information 
regarding  these  wonderful  ventilators  and 
about  the   James   Ventilating   System. 

Other  Work-Saving 
James  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 
sanitation  and  improve  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang- 
ers, Calf  Pail  Holders,  Sure-Stop  Swing- 
ing    Post,      Swinging     Cranes,      "Safety- 


First"  Bull  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc 
Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn: 

The  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro- 
vides sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun- 
lit hours.  The  Jameb  Hog  Barn  Book, 
sent  on  request,  tells  all  about  it. 


Easy  InstaUation 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  «p 
carriers,  setting  up  suUs  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 

the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 

V  the  equipment  is  a  ssembled  at  the  factory. 


Free  Dairy  Barn  Book         Barn  Plan  Service 


The  336  page  book— "The  Jamesway"— 
tells  all  about  t'.ie  Jimes  inventions  that 
save  so  muc  h  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of 
disease,  promote  better  cow  health,  pro- 
tect a'^ainst,  dangerous  bulls,  make  sim- 
pler the  care  of  calves  and  sick  cows,  and 
increase  milk  yields. 


^flames  vfsy 

\^  JLafeenSavinjf  F^^'^ment  for  the  Dairy  Da-  — 


it  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Service ; 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  at 
your  service  — men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not,  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  ventt* 
lation  and  other  barn 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book — a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  details  of 
how  to  build  a  barn, 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  how  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk — 
and  more  money. 
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JULY    MILK   CONDITIONS 

Approximating  Normal 


Milk  rt'celpts  in  Piiiladelphia  during 
July  showed  but  little  variation  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month.  Weather 
conditions  have,  as  a  rule,  been  fav- 
orable for  production.  In  most  sections 
open  pasture  conditions  have  been  good 
and  flies  have  not  been  excessively 
troublesome. 

The  quality  of  the 
milk  coming  into  the 
city  has  been  up  to  the 
average,  although  sud- 
den changes  in  weather 
, conditions  have  made 
it  more  difficult  to  keep 
milk  from  souring  in 
transit.  While  some 
producers  have  had 
more  or  less  trouble  in 
this  direction,  it  is  one 
that  must  be  handled 
by  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. Cleanliness  fc 
the  prime  factor  in  this 
connection. 

Consumption    in     tlie 
IMiiladelphia  market  has 
been     increasing.     More 
ujilk  has  been  used  for 
iianufacturing  purposes, 
particularly    ice    cream 
and  there  has  probably 
been    some    increase    in 
domestic     consumption, 
particularly  in  that  tlie 
supply  of  sugar  has  be- 
come  better  and  prices  , 
have  a  downward  tendency. 

Taken  on  the  whole  tiiere  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  surplus  milk 
on  the  various  receiving  platforms  in 
the  city,  particularly  toward  the  close 
of  the  month. 

Early  in  July  surplus  milk  sold  down 
to  six  cents  a  quart,  n  a  few  days  when 
there  was  an  unusual  restriction  a  prem- 
ium was  paid  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  prices  were  pretty  well 
held  at  the  established  basis.  C(mdi- 
tions  of  supply  and  demand,  together 
with  higher  costs  of  production  have  been 
shaping  themselves  toward  the  advance 
in  prices,  which  became  effective  on  Au- 
g!ist  1st,  and  wliich  are  covered  in  de- 
tail  in  anotiier  coluum. 

The  butter  market  while  fairly  sta- 
tionary in  price  during  July,  shows  a 
slight  average  decline  in  price  as  com- 
pared to  June.     There  has  been  an  un- 


interrupted movement  in  butter  from  the 
large  producing  districts  to  the  various 
markets.  Iinjiortations  have  also  been 
in  good  volume  and  liave  had  a  con- 
siderable  bearing  on  prices. 

During  July,  the  average  price  for  92 
score,  solid  packed  creamery  butter  was 
57.1  cents,  as  compared  to  57.5  cents 
in   June.     Computed  on   120  per  cent,  of 


AUGUST    MILK  PRICES 

Flat  Increase  of  One  Cent  Per  Quart 


The  officers  and  executive  committee, 
under  tiie  direction  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Assn.  have  had  repeated  conferences  witli 
manufacturers,  dealers,  representatives 
of  the  pul)lic,  including  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  Milk  Price  Arbitrator  and  Frank 
B.  McLain,  Public  Welfare  Commission- 
er for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The 


Homestead  of  F.  P.   Willits,   President,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association,  at   Ward, 
Delaware  County,  Pa.      {Note  Mushroom  Houses  at  the  left.) 


per  day,  including  board.  Now  the 
minimum  is  ."jil.OO  jier  day.  In  other  sec- 
tion.-, wagts  in  1919  ranged  froui  $50  t;) 
•i'lOO  a  month  and  l)oard.  For  the  same 
class  of  lahor  farmers  are  now  paying 
from  if'liS  to  .$120  per  montii. 

Ksliiiiates    show    lal)or    costs    to    have 
increased    on    the    averafte,   fully    25    \wr 
cent,   and   tiie  class   of   labor   obtainable 
is    far    less    efficient    in 
general  than  that  previ- 
ously employed. 

Contraverting  these 
facts  it  was  tutted  that 
there  was  a  disposition 
to  work  the  cosl  of  liv- 
ing tlownward  rather 
than  upward  and  that 
th«'  supply  of  milk  was 
not  i)artieularly  exces- 
sive  at   this    time. 

At  the  same  time 
producers,  un(l«T  i)res- 
ent  jirices,  were  not 
getting  a  new  dollar 
hack  for  an  old  <ine 
and  unless  sinne  in- 
ducements were  made 
in  view  of  ])resent 
costs,  the  supply  of 
iiiiik  would  likely  n>)t 
he  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  in  the  fall 
iiioiitlis.  It  was  als<» 
shown  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  aver- 
age weighted  i)rice  of 
market  milk,  paid  to 
l)roducers  in  thi^  sec- 
tion equalleil  the  av- 
erage price  paid  to 
producers  in  neigiihor- 
ing  territories,  but  ad- 
vances    in     other     di-.- 


this  basis,  the  price  for  4  per  cent,  but-  Efforts    were   made   to   obtain    an    ad-   ,  tricts,    at    the    old    jir.ce    basis    m    tins 

ter   fat     milk     was    $2.7«     per     hundred  vance    in    the    price    paid    producers    to     territ..ry,  w<.uld  put  them  ahead  of  ..ur 

pounds  or  7.1  cents  a  quart,  delivered  at  cover  the  renudnder  of  the  year,  but  in     prices  in    August   and   September, 

all    receiving    stations.      This    is    at    the  this  we  were  unsuccessful.     It  was  con-         These    conditions    were    adnutted    by 

same    price     basis    as    for    June.      The  tended  that  there  was  too  much  uncer-     the    public    authorities    as    wel     as    the 

average      price      for      basic      milk,      so  tainty  regarding  the  future,  particulariy     dealers    and    manufacturers    and    it    was 

far   this   year   has   been    $3.61    per    bun-  as  far  as  prices  of  grain,  feeds,  etc.,  are     finally    agreed    that    an    advance    of   one 

dred  for  I  per  cent,  milk  in  the  50  mile  concerned.                                                            i  cent  a  quart  or  46  cents  a  hundr..  pounds 

.one.  while  the  average  price  for  sun>lus  It  was  shown  that  prices  of  everything  '  for  basic  milk  should  be  gn^-n  the  dairy 

milk   has   been   $3.06   per  hundred.     The  connected    with    the    dairying    industry   ;  farmer  during  August  and  September, 

weighted  average  price  of  basic  and  sur-  had    advanced    materially    in    cost    over   j      This   advance   will   go  to  the  producer 

L   milk,   received   by  producers   in    this  tho.se  of   H,H..     Feed  prices  show  an  ad-     direct        riie   retail   price  o     m.k   wou  d 

territory  equaled  <.n   August  1st  the  av-  vance  .>f  20  to  23  per  cent,  in  different     he    advanced    one   ccMjt    a    bott                  e 

erage  price   pai<i   producers   in   the  other  sections  of  the  territory.     Costs  of  dairy   I  consumer   to   cover    the    ad^ancc     to    the 

leading     markets     in     New     York     and  supplies,    milk    cans,    truckage    from    the     dairyman.                     .           .      „ 

i';;!::'...::::.  r,,  „„>,,  ..,„y .»., «. »«.  f„r,„, »« ,m..ry  ,,„,-,..  „,  »„„»•  „  s„b.  wi..  wa .,,..  "'7  -  ";^^;;;p 

ernge  price  in  this  district  was  slightly     slantinl  n,lv„n«-  in  ousts.  im.hl,- li.-al.     \U-  an    f,..ul   «,tl,   .,1- 

„   excess  of  the   average   prices   paid   in         It    was    shown    that    1 r.  costs    have     vanccs   in   freight    rates  an,l   feed   pr,ees. 

New  York  and   Pittsburgh  territory.  not   only    incased   hot   the   scarcity  of  |  later  in  the  year.  ar.  to  Ik,  reckoned  w,tl  . 

•n,e  price  of  Jolv  basic  n,ilk  was  on-  lahor    ha,,    entailed    longer    and    harder         Cons„n,pt,on  of  fln.d  nulk  has  been  .n- 

ch  l-d  at  .*♦.»  per  bun.lre.l  weight  for  working  honr,  for  the   farn.cr  to   meet     creasing.    Stat.st.cs  a,  I  ns  t.nu-  are  not 

4  3  cent     milk,   f.    o.    b.    Philadelphia,     the    re.pdren,ents   necessary   to   maintain     av, le  hot  from  the  deo.and  ,t  ,s  ew- 

.nr^l   per  hondred   at  receiving  sta-  pn«inction.     In  son.e  sections  day   labor     .lent  that  n.orc  m.lk  ,s  ben,g  nsed  u,  gen- 

th  1  in  the  ISO  nule  z.me.  «n  the  far.ns  ranged  fmm  $3.00  to  $3.50     eral  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

tions    in   me  ou   nine    />uiir.  ,                                                                                                              (C'onlinucd    "n     rnge     five) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


August,  J920 


A  FARMER'S  JERSEY  BREAKS 
WORLD^S  RECORD  ON  FIRST  TRIAL 


COUNTY  WIDE  LIVE  STOCK 
IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 
FOR  CHESTER  COUNTY 


IN.ppv's     Dortha     :i7^ry>iK     i.wned     by    ^vll«>   owiu-il   a   c.w    tliat   did   n.)t   appt-ar 
Frank    E.    Lynn,    ..f    I'errydale,    Oregon,    to  be  cl.a.npionsl.ip  n.aterial,  e.nphasizes 


has  established  a  new  worlds  record  for 
junior  three-year-old  Jersey  cows  by 
making  17,901  pi»unds  of  milk  and  f»94 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year's  test, 
Ijeginning  at  tiure  years  and  four 
months  of  agi-. 


again  the  faet  that  appearances  are  oft- 
times  ileeeiving,  and  that  the  best  way 
lo  Icll  what  a  coy.-  can  t!;;  is  t-  put  her 
on    official    test. 

Poppy's  Dortha  comes  by  her  pro- 
(lucti\«  ni>s  Ihrougij  inlieritance,'  as  iier 
pedigree    shows    her     to     be     a     grand 


Several    meetings    have   been    held    re- 
cently   at    West    Chester,    I'a.,    planning 
for  the  coming  combined   picnic  of   the 
Cluster     County     Live     Stock     Breeders 
!  Association,  Tonoma  Grange,  No.  3,  and 
i  Farm    Bureau    mend)ers,    to    be    held    in 
I  Lenape    Park,    West    Chester,    Pa.,    Au- 
gust  '23rd. 

Tiie    following   committee    has   charge 
of  the   general  arrangements: 
Publicity  and  Music 
Dale   Andrews 
Iv    L.    McKinstry 


BALTIMORE  MILK  MARKET 


Mr.    Lynn,    when    asked    to    make    a    daughter  of  Rosaire's  Olga  Lad,  a  gold     p^^^  Arrangements  and  Property 
st-.tement   in   re-ard   to   tiie   methods  he    and  silver  medal  bull;  and  her  grandam  j^^^^y  jj    p^.^tt       William  Goodwin 

*  ^  on  her  dam's  side  is  St.   Mawes  Poppy, 


use<l  in  te.cb„g  and  carn.g  for  th..  cow    ^^  ^^^^^^_  ^^_.^^^  ^^^^^_^_  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 


Albert  Hoopes        Albert  Huey 


while    on    test,    gave    an    interesting    ac 
count  of  the  record  in  tiiese  words 


Finances 


TOO  pjunds  of  fat,  the  highest  of  which  j     j^    Stubbs 

was  <).-):i  p  Minds  fat.     In  her  next  gener-  |  Reception  and  Entertainment 
"I    was    not    doing   testing   when    this    ,jji,,„  j;j,(,  reveals  the  blood  of  St.  Mawes, 
cow    freshened   and    hail  no  intention   of    .,    ^  )lil    medal    sire.      This    adds   further ; 


C.    M.   Burdette  M.    Farquahr 

Francis   Williamson     M.T.Phillips 

stirting    lur     so    she    had    no    grain    of   evidence  to  the  case  that  great  producers  |       ryi^^  committee  has  full  assurance  that 

anv  kind  for  two  months  before  freshen-    reproduce,   and   offers   valuable    material     „,,„.  e.  T.  Meredith,  National  Secretary 

aii>   Kiiiw  ^  ,t  :„    to  students  of  dairy  cattle  breedmg. 

ing  and  was  not  prepared  for  a  test  m    w  siuuenib  oi   u      ^  » 

any  way      It  was  onlv  after  she  started       Besixles   being   the   new   three-year-old 
milking    so    heavily    that    I    decided    to   champion,  Poppy's  Dortha  also  has  won 


aflrain    start    testing. 


Even   then   I    had    the  distinction  of  having  made  the  fifth 

nrider that^slie"could^  make  a  world's    highest    fat     record,    the    sixth    highest 

1  milk  record  of  the  Jersey  breed,  and  the 

record.  ""  .  ,  j      i  .,    „ 

-The    man    who    milked    and   fed   her    highest    milk    record    ever    made    l.>     a 

during   the    first   six    months   had   never   Jersey   under  seven  years  of  age. 


Her  record  by  months: 
DATE 


milked   or   fed   cows   on   test.     He   did 

not  realize  the  need  of  regular  feeding 

and    milking.      Had    it    not    been    that 

Dortha    was    wise    enough    to   eat   only    •  "ne  20-30.  1919 

what  she  wanted,  she  would  have  been    July 

,   ,  A-      c  August 

overfed   many   times.  |       "= 

"It    was    only    after    six    months   that   5>eptemDer 
I    realized   she   really   had   a   chance  to  I  October 
make  a  remarkable  record,  and  she  was    November 
then  fed  and  milked  at  regular  intervals,    December 
although    she    was    not    coddled    in    any    Ja""^^^ 
way.     She   never   had   a  blanket   on   or   February 
had  her  drinking  w.iter  warmed  in  the    March 

.1  April 

coldest  weather. 

-Her  feed  for  the  last  six  months  of    >ia.^ 
her    test    was    12    pounds    mill    run,    9,. Tune    1-18.   19.0 
pounds    chopped    oats,    6    poumls    beet  |      ^^^^^^^ 


of  Agriculture,  will  be  present  and  de- 
liver an  address,  as  will  also  Hon.  Fret! 
Rasmussen,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Pennsylvania.     Other   important   leaders 
in    the    dairy    world,    including    M.    D. 
Munn,   president   National   Dairy   Coun- 
cil; Robert  Scoville,  president  American 
Guernsey    Breeders    Association;    D.    D. 
Aitken,  president  Holstein  Frie- 
esian    .Association    of    America; 
Milo    Campbell,     president     Na- 
tional   Milk    Producers    Associa- 
tion,   James    Watson,    president 
National  Ayreshire  Breeders  As- 
sociation; John  McSparran,  Mas- 
ter Pennsylvania   State   Grange; 
James  Dodge,  president  Nation- 
al   Berkshire    Breeders    Associa- 
tion;   Dean   C.   F.   Curtis,   presi- 
dent   Iowa    State   College;    Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Sproul.  Governor  of  the 
state    of    Penn.sylvania;     R.    W. 
Balderston,  secretary  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  and 
other     prominent     men     in     the 
dair>'     and     agricultural     world 
have  been  invited  to  attend. 

The   principal   purpose   of  the 
gathering  will  be  that  of  intro- 
ducing a  county  wide  live  stock 
improvement   association,    which 
will    include    the    making   of   an 
intensive    county    survey    of    all 
classes  and  breeds  of  live  stock, 
working   co-operatively    with    the    State 
Department     of     Agriculture     and     the 
Pennsylvania  State   College.     This  sur- 
61.3.fi    4.59    29.16    vey  it  is  believed,  will  form  a  working 
1666.2     4.59     76.48     basis  for  all  future  efforts  along  breed- 
1.559.0     4  57     71.25     ing  lines. 

U19.6    5.39    76.37        Farmers    of    Chester    and    Delaware 
31     1486.4    5.12     76.10    counties  as  well  as  those  from  other  ter- 

30  1408.4    6  25    98.08    ritories  are  being  invited  to  attend  this 

31  1439.2     6.47     93.05    gathering   which    the   promotors    believe 
31     1499.2     6.49    96.58     will  be  one  of  the  most  important  live 

1429.5     6.33    90.42     stock  improvement  gatherings  ever  held 


By    D.    G.   Harry,   President   Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association 

At  a  i)rice  conference  held  in  Balti- 
more. July  27th,  between  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Milk  Bottlers  Exchange,  with 
representatives  of  the  Women's  Civic 
League  and  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  of  Phila- 
delphia present,  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
crease tne  price  of  miik  lo  iiie  producer 
one  cent  per  gallon  and  to  discontinue 
the  surplus  price  wliich  has  prevailed 
since    April.  • 

The  price  to  the  consumer  remains 
the  same,  viz:  16  cents  per  quart.  The 
price  agreed  upon  for  August,  38  cents 
per  gallon  for  ^%  milk,  is  4  cents  higher 
than  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  while  we 
believe  the  price  to  the  producer  should 
be  higher,  due  to  the  higher  price  of 
labor  and  dairy  feed,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer at  this  time.  Dr.  King  stated  that 
the  increased  cost  of  distributing  milk 
prohibited  the  dealer  further  advancing 
the  price  to  the  producer  without  raise 
in  street  price. 

The  dry  weather  has  greatly  affected 
the  pasture  in  the  territory  which  sup- 
plies Baltimore  City  with  milk,  requiring 
the  feeding  of  some  kind  of  green  food. 
This  will  doubtless  materially  decrease 
the  supply,  which  in  this  market  now 
about  equals  the  demand." 

Inless  the  production  costs  are  re- 
duced, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  receive  an  increase  September 
1st. 


Tuberculin  Testing 

Cattle  and  Pasteurizing 

Milk  in  Delaware 


No.    Milk 
Dav9    ,1  bs 

11 

31 

31 

30 


Per  Cent  Fat- 
Fat       I.bs. 


29 
31 

30 
31 

18 


1479.0 

1.362.0 

1.590.0 

865.0 


6.08 
6.28 
491 
5.12 


89.92 
H5.53 
78.07 
44.29 


in  the  east. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LOCALS 
The   Blair  County,   (Pa.)    local  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk   Producers    Association, 
365  17.804.1  994.25     ^,iii  hold  a  picnic  at  Lake   Mont  Park, 


pulp  and   3   pounds   od  "^'^^    ^''l^^    I      ^  ,,,,    ,,,,^   the    new    champion  between   Holidaysburg   and    Altoona    on 

had  50  pounds  of  sdage  "^^'^^ JT^       ,..      "-.ited    twen tv-one    times    by    test  Hhe  Logan  VaHey  Transit  Line,  in  con- 

of  kale  per  d.y   unt.l  the   fi^t  of   ^'^>  ^    "^^^J^^ ^^^^^  ..Hcultural  colleges  of  nection   with   the   Blair   County   Grange 

when  she  was  turned  on  pa  sure  ^^^     J     ^,,^^.  representatives  of^he.se  on  Thursday,  August  26th.     There  wil 

..OneofthecowYccuhard^es    st^,at.^o^^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^.^^^^    ^^^,^^^^^.     ^,  ,, 

She    knows    when    she    has    had   ^"3,";;''  '     ^^    expressed    satisfaction  amusements,  music,  dancing  and  a  base 

to  eat,  and  will  not  take  any  m.re  feed  I      r    o.  ner,^^a^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^^_  ^^^^^^    ^^^^        ^    ^_^^    ^^^^    ,„,^^    ^^ 

than  is  good  for  her. 

This  statement  coming  from  the  man  (Continued    on    pafre    ten) 


The  State  Board  of  ealth  of  Delaware 
adoi)ted  resolutions  at  a  meeting  held 
on  July  1st,  which  became  effective  Au- 
gust  first,   1920. 

These  resolutions   make   it   imperative 
that  all  milk  and  cream  offered  for  sale 
m   the   State  of   Delaware    (1)    must  he 
pasteurized  according  to  the  regulations 
of   this    board   or    (2)    unless   it   is   ob- 
tained from  cows  that  have  successively 
pas.sed    the    tuberculin    test    within    one 
year,  such  test  being  made  according  to 
the    rules   and   regulations   of   the   State 
Live    Stock    Sanitary    Board,   or   of   the 
l^   S.   Bureau   of    Animal    Industry,  the 
cows  being  properly  numbered  with  non- 
removable ear  tags  and  the  records  be- 
ing filed  with  the  State  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary  Board;    provided,   that   no   penalty 
for  violation  of  this  regulation  shall  be 
incurred  in  any  case  in  which  the  owner 
of    the    herd    has    filed    with    the    State 
Live    Stock    Sanitary    Board    a    written 
application    for    such    a   test    before   the 
date    when    such    a   test    was    due,    and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  any  person  who 
violates  any  of  the  regulations  above  set 
forth  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  with  costs,  and  each 
day  during  which  a  violation  of  these 
reguhitions  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  and 
distinct  offense. 


ball 

promised  all  who  attend. 


Clean  milk,  properly  cared  for,  is  one 
of  the  best  foods  obtainable.  It  is 
nourishing.,  digestible  and  economical. 


August.  1920 
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CAN    YOU    CALCULATE  THE   SURPLUS    MILK    PRICE? 

Explanation  and  Easy  Mgihod  Shown  Herewith 


t 


In  that  (piitc  a  few  producers  do  not 
fully  uiulerstand  the"  present  nu'tKod  of 
.selling  milk^  generally  known  as  the 
Phihideli)hia  surplus  plan,  we  aiyi  to  ex- 
plain  and  illustrate  in  detail  the  method 

by  flte  u.se  of  this  plan.  . 

For  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
irregularity  in  tiTi'  supply  of  milk  com- 
ing into'  the  Philadelphia  market.  At 
times  there  was  a  marked  shortage, 
again  there  was  a  pronounced  surplus. 
Some*  dairymen  produced  a  fairly  a^ver- 
age  "amount  of  milk  the  year  round. 
Others  produced  milk  only  in  certain 
seasons,  some  nionths.  not  shipping  at 
all.  It  was  hoped  that'^  some  plan 
would  be  evolved  whereby  the  irregular 
producers  nnght  become  more  regular 
in  the^r  supply  and  thus  bring  dbout 
a  mojc  normal  condition  throughout  the 
year. 

There  is  no  idea  that  production 
siundd  be  curtailed  but  that  the  more 
even  output  would  obviate  the  large 
s\irp1us,  alid,  at  time.s--shortage,  at 
various  .seasons  of  the  year  ahd  thus 
overcome  the  sudden  and  sharp  priQe 
reactions  at  the.se  times,  which  have 
h)ng  tended  'to  ujKset  stable  conditions 
»     in    the    market. 

^  In  arriving  at  a  basis  on  which  nught 
be  computed  an  average  ilpproximate 
consumption  (»f  milk  in  this  territory, 
statistics  .showing  the  average  monthly 
receipts-  of  milk  coming  into  the  cfty 
of  Philadelphia  and  stafisties  showing 
the  average  reeeijits  of  milk  iit  some  20 
receiving  stations  in  the  territory  were 
taken. 

From  experience  and  from  these  sta- 
tistics, the  nu)nths  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1919,  were  taken  on 
which  to  base  an  average  for.  the  year 
1920.  It  i.s  true  that  these  nu)nths  rep- 
resented, in  some  Sections,  practically 
the  lowest  amount  shipi>ed  durinfe  the 
year,  bu|;  the  association  had  to  dealr 
not  with  conditions  in  individual  dis- 
tricts, bui  with  a  broad'  question  of  the 
amount  of  milk  coming  into- the  city 
for  consumption,  from  all  sectons  of  the 
territory,  and  experience  has  proven  that 
the  .selection  was  not  altogether  unwise. 

The  average  ^oduction,  therefore,  of 
the  three  months  named  was  taken  as 
representing  the  average  amount  js>f  milk 
normally  eonsuuied,  or  representing-  100 
per  cent,  of  the  requirements."  That 
there  was  some  variation  in  normal 
consunii>tion  was  unquestioned  ami  a 
percentage  sj>read'  above  the  actual  av- 
erage aniount  shipped,  as  shown  by 
October,  November  and  December,  was 
allowed  according  to  the  following  table 

January     100% 

February     100% 

March    100% 

April    100% 

May    110% 

June     1107r) 

July      110% 

August    105% 

Septend)er    100% 

In   other   words   in   the   100  per  cent. 


cent,  of  the  basic  quantity  of  milk  ship- 
ped was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  basic 
I)riee  while  in  August  a  5  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  basic  quantity  was  to 
be   allowed. 

All  the  milk  delivered  above  the  basic 
quunlily  in  any  nionui»  except  October, 
November  and  December,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  allowances  before  noted  in 
the  summer  months,  is  considered  sur- 
plus milk,  in  that  under  the  older  selling 
plans  it  represented  the  surplus  which 
was  customarily  manufactured  into  but- 
ter and  other  milk  products  or  sold  at 
a  loss  by  dealers. 


lem 


Easy  Method  of  Figuring  Surplus  Price 


Farmer  A 

2100  lbs. 
2000  lbs. 
1900  lbs. 


2000  lbs. 


Shipped 
October 
November 
December 

average 


Farmer  B 
95 i  quarts 
909  quarts 
864  quarts 


909  quarts 


Therefore  farmer  A  has  a  basic  aver- 
age quantity  of  2000  pounds  and  far- 
mer B  one  of  909  quarts. 

Farmer  A  would  be  paid  on  a  basic 
quantity  of  2000  pounds  each  month  ex- 
cept May.  June  and  July,  when  his 
basic    quantity    would    be    2200    pounds 


Every  Dairy  Farmer  should 
read  this  article.  Study  it — 
and  be  convinced  that  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  has 
developed  the  advantages  hoped 
for. 

F.  P.  WILLITS 

President 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Ass'n 


This  surjilus  or  milk  in  excess  of  land  in  August  when  the  basic  quantity 
normal  consumption  was  to  be  paid  forJfwould  be  2100  lbs.,  while  farmer  B 
on  a  manufacturing  price  basis  and' thef  would  be  paid  for  909  quarts  as  his 
plan  adopted  Vas  to  take  -the  average! basic  quantity,  each  month,  except  in 
monthly  price  of  92  score  solid  packed,! May  and  June  and  July  when  the  basic 
creamery  butter,  at  New  York  City,  as  f  quantity  would  be  999  quarts  and  in 
a    basis    of   calculation.      To    allow    fori  August  954  quarts. 

over  run  in  butter  manufacture  and  to  We  will  assume  that  in  February 
compen.sate  for  the.  skimmed  miLk  ,re-  j  Farmer  A  shipped  a  total  of  3000  pmmds 
maining  from  such  manufacture  ^i  'or  2000  pounds  at  the  basic  and  1000 
premium  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  thii  pounds  at  the  surplus  or  manufactured 
average  price  was  taken  as  the  flat'basij  price  basis.  The  following  calculation, 
calculation.  Four  per  cent,  butterfaty  using  4  per  cent,  butterfat  milk  as  a 
content  was  taken  as  the  established  basis,  shows  his  price  at  the  50-60  mile 
standard  and  the  usual  4  cents  for  each  zone, 
one-tertth  per  cent,  of  butterfat  in  the 
milk  shipped,  up  or  down,  was  applied. 

The  50-60  mile  zone  was  established 
as  a  standard  and  the  surplus  price  fig- 
ured at  that  point  was  affective  at  all 
receiving  stations,  wherever  located. 

Direct   shipped   milk   is   calculated   by 


Tiie  surplus  price  v.irj  iug  in  ai'c.)nl- 
ance    with    the    monthly    butter    marktt. 

Farmer  B  selling  on  a  delivered  Phila- 
delphia or  direct  .shipi)ed  basis,  by  tl-.e 
quart,  shipping  1212  (piarts  in  Fel)rnary 
would  have  909  (piarts  at  the  basic  and 

«vfi»  riuai'i.S  dw   iiic  suiiMiin  ut  lUiiliuiai'lur- 

ing  price,  this  based  on  1  yer  cent_lnit- 
terfat  content,  would  be  figured  as  fol- 
lows: 

909  quarts  ((i)  9c  delivered   I'hila..  .$81.81 
Average    butter  jiriec.  ..1>. (>(>;} 
207o    bonus    ...'...   .132 


Per    cent.    fat. 


$.795 
.  .   .04 


Price  per  ewt $:}.1H() 

Basic   receiving  station 

price  per  cwt $3.()l 

Surplus  price  per  cwt.     3.18 

Difference    in    cents...      .43  per  cwt. 

46    qts). 4.3 (.0096 
Basic  price  per  quart.,  .09 
Less  differential    009(» 


Surplus  price  per  qt.. $.08.04 
303  quarts   @  8  cents   per   qt.. 


24.24 


2000  lbs.  basic  @  $3.61per  cwt..  .  .$72.20 
Average   butter  price.. $.663 
20%    bonus    182 


Total $10(i.0.'5 

In  the  removal  of  tenants  on  farms 
the  basis  given  the  oncoming  tenant  shall 
take  the  ^average  production  of  the  farm 
for  previous  tenure  as  a  basis  for  crnii- 
putation.  New  shippers  in  biisinr.ss  are 
to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  milk  shipped  at  the  basic  and  50 
per  cent,  at  the  surplus  or  manufactur- 
ing price. 

Under  this  arrangement  every  deakr 
agrees  to  accept  all  the  milk  offered  by 
producers,  provided  same  is  clean  and 
in  a  marketable  condition. 

Changes  in  basic  prices  are  to  he  ar- 
rived at  as  heretofore  when  conditions 
of  the   market   warrant  such  action. 

We  believe  in  placing  this  information 
and  the  various  calculations  before  our 
readers,  so  they  will  be  fully  able  to 
understand  the  Philadelphia  .selling 
plan  in  its  entirety,  which  plan,  subject 
to  minor  changes,  will  remain  in  force 
during  1921.  The  October,  November 
and  December,  1920,  shipments  being 
considered  as  all  basic  quantities  and 
establishing  the  average  basic  quantity 
of  iach  shipper  to  apply  «>n  1921  ship 
ments. 


paying   for  the  surplus"  at  a  price  pro- 
months    the    basic    quantity    established  t  portinoately    lower   than   the    maximum 

price   a.s    is   the   difference   in   the    basic 


woul^  be  the  amount  of  milk  on  Which 
the  basic  price  sliould  be  paid.  In  May, 
June   and  July    an   addition   of   10   per 


and   surplus  prices  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50-60  mile  zone. 


Butterfat    7" 


$.795 
. .    .04 


.$3.18()  per  cwl 
KXX)   lbs.    surplus 31.80 


Total  amount $104.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 
FOR  MONTH  OF  AUGUST 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  and  the  Con/crence  Board, 
the  price  of  grade  B  nijlk  in  New  York 
for    August    in    the    200,  mie    zone,    was  . 

agreed    upon    at    $3.35 /per    l^nJM    ^'W-'^ 
3    per    cent.    milk.      This    is    ef#alenF  /  | 
to  $3.75  for  four  per  cent.   milk.     This 
repre^nts   an    advance   of   40   cents   i)er 
hundred  over  the  price  paid  f()r  July. 


There's  a  ''kick"  in  every  glass  of  milk. 


Spring  fever  cured  by  milk. 


Brain  fag  cured  by  milfc. 


*^H 


W.-r.**"^ 
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August,  1920 
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Your  local  organization  has  a  duty  to 
perform  as  well  as  you  individually. 

Do  you  keep  your  local  active?  Have 
regular  or  frequent  meetings  and  keep 
things  up  to  correct  pitch?  If  you  do 
not  you  are  missing  a  great  opportunity 
to  do  good  work.  A  local  can  only 
Ik-  a.s  strong  >ind  valuable  to  the  dairy- 
man as  he  individually  makes  it.  A 
strong  local,  that  is,  one  in  which  a  large 
majority   of   the   dairy    farmers   in   any 


things   without  the   support   and  co-op- 
eration of  the  individual  members. 

Every  dairy  farmer  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  organization.  It's  up  to 
our  present  members  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing those  who  are  riding  on  your  wagon 
and  at  your  expense,  into  the  associa- 
tion. 


ONE  DAY  SESSIONS 

TO  RULE  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMERS  INSTITUTE 


conimuniiy     mtc    incuu'v...,    o- 


Inr 


rrinted    bv    Horiice    F.    Teiup> 
West   Chester.   Pa. 


Subscription  Price 
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Advirtisinp    rnlo«   on    application 
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s' .JtHrv     R.    W.    Balder ston 
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A.    H.    \Vad(lini;I'Hi 
K.    1'.    Willlts 
!•'    O.    Ware 
(i.  F.   Froy 
Kn'dcTick   Shan^'le 
(.■     n.    Donovan 


I  11     HiMinolch 
U<.bt.    F,    Urinton 

II  1).   Allobach 
\V.    I>.   Coppirtliwnitf 
h     Xi-lson   .lanioK 
Ivo.    V.    Otto 
K.    K.    I'enninKti'n 

V.   M.  Twining 
Ira    .1.   Hook 


H.    K.    Spring 

U.   I.   TiiNsoy 

,1      I.    liaiiviT 


.     .  t^r-     f\t-r     as     seconl     class 

Application     for     eai-V     »» 

matter  is  rending. 

^EMtorlal 

County  gatherings  of  dairymen,  stock 
breeders  and  agriculturalists  generally 
are  being  plamu-.l  with  a  view  of  co- 
operation and  betterments  in  these  vari- 
ous lines. 

These  efforts  should  command  tlie  at- 
tention and  have  the  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  one   interested. 

We  believe  that  material  betterments 
can  res.dt  from  these  gatherings.  Plans 
for  greater  co-operation  and  improve- 
ments usually  grow  otit  of  these  meet- 
ings. 


Every  one  of  our  readers  should  en- 
deavor* to  learn  when  and  where  such 
meetings  are  to  be  held.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing planned  for  your  own  county  attend 
the  meetings  in  the  neighboring  county. 
With  the  harvest  sea.son  over  farmers 
.should  begin  to  give  some  consideration 
to  plans  for  the  general  betterment  .)f 
dairy   conditions. 

Organization  is  the  principal  factor  in 
the  sccessful  operation  of  all  farm  work 
or  betterments.  Individual  effort  is 
pood  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  the 
end  but  real  improvements  in  general 
conditions  can  only  be  brought  about 
liy  team  work— in  other  words  organiz- 
ation  and  eo-oi>cration. 

The    Inter  State    Milk   Producers    As- 
sociation   through    its    directors,    execu- 
tive  ommlttee    and    officers    is    doing   a 
wonderful  amotmt  of  work  toward  bet- 
terments   in    the    dairy    industry.      The 
Milk    Prodtuers    Review,   the  official  or- 
gan of  the   association,  going  to  all  its 
members,  carries  the  word  each  month, 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  dairy  world, 
price  quotations,  both  in  your  own  and 
neighboring      nuirkets.       Never     before 
have    the    farmers    in    the    Philadelphia 
milk  shed   had  these  features  presented 
to  them  in  their  present  form.    The  news 
matter  printed  is  timely  and  instructive 
and   the    time    taken    to    read    the    "Re- 
view" is  time  well  spent. 

Work  along  co-operative  lines,  how- 
ever, should  not  slacken  because  your 
Inter-wState  Association  has  accom- 
plished any  one  betterment  or  improve- 
mcnt  in  conditions. 


way  toward  improving  conditions  gen- 
erally. Every  local  sltould  aim  for  100 
IM'r  cent,  membership  in  its  community. 
If  you  have  not  reached  that  record, 
you  h.td  better  get  busy.  The  stronger 
you  are  the  better  off  you  are.  This 
lias    been   conclusively   proven   in    many 

cases. 

The  officers  of  the  locals  should  be 
the  leaders  in  the  local  organizations. 
If  your  officers  are  not  active,  get  busy. 
W^e  cannot  stand  still,  we  must  forge 
ahead.  Standing  still  is  equivalent  to 
going  behind.  It  will  interest  you  to 
know  tliat  by  co-operative  work  mem- 
bership in  one  cotmty  increased  from 
.52:i  to  HH2  in  a  few   months    work. 

Not  alone  do  benefits  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry come  from  strong  locals.  There 
are  gains  tliat  can  be  made  in  other 
directions.  Out  of  many  of  our  locals 
with  the  .rid  of  the  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Agents,  have  grown  otlier  very 
l)eneficial  organizations. 

(Jo  to  it— get  your  local  working  ac- 
tively and  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

jioost- boost  for  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  As.sociation,  but  don't  knock. 
If   you   think   you  have   a   kick  coming, 
don't  nuhse  it— don't  complain  about  it 
at  the  country  store— get  in  touch  with 
the  officers  of  your  local.    If  they  can't 
straighten    you    out   write    or   come    to 
headquarters,  720  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia,  and   our  officers    will   do   all  they 
can  to  help  you.     They  have  untangled 
many    a    knotty    proposition,    why    not 
yours?      But    for    goodness    sake    don't 
sit  still  and  knock.    You  will  feel  better 
if  you  get  It  out  of  your  system. 


One  of  the  recent  success  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  in  ob- 
tniniuff  a  fair  price  for  milk  for  its  pro- 
ducers,  involved   the   change   of   owner- 
ship   of    a    South    Jersey    manufacturing 
plant   where   for  a  long  time  the  price 
paid  was  at  least  a  cent  a  quart  below 
the  established  price  agreed  upon  by  the 
milk   producers    and     representatives     of 
the    public,    dealers    and    manufacturers. 
Beginning  with  July  milk  at  this  sta- 
tion was  paid  for  on  what  is  termed  the 
association  price.  This  established  with- 
out  a    question   the   value   of  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  association. 


Have  you   read  the  advertisements  in 
the  Review?    You  should  give  them  the 
same  consideration  as  you  do  the  read- 
ing   columns.      New    machinery,    equip- 
ment,   feeds,     labor     saving     appliances, 
etc.,  are  frequently  first  brought  to  your 
attention    through    the    advertising    col- 
ums.     You  may  make  many  a  dollar  in 
time  or  labor  saved  by  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements and  writing  to  such  as  ap- 
peal to  you.     Always  mention  the  Milk 
Producers    Review  when   writing  to  ad- 
vertisers.    They  like  to  know  where  you 
saw    their   ad    and    we   like  the    Review 
to  have  credit  for  same. 


AUGUST  MILK  PRICES 
The  price  of  market  milk  for  August 
and   September  has  been   advanced   one 
cent    a    quart    or   46   cents   per    hundred 
pounds      Conditions    governing    produc- 
tions  warrant  this  even  in  the  face  of 
the  present  supply. 
With  this  advance,  which  we  consider  a 
fair  price,   dairymen    shoud   make  every 
effort  to  produce  milk,  not  only  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  meet  the  demand  but 
also   of   the   quality   demanded   by   con- 
sumers.   Milk  buyers  are  becoming  more 
and   more  critical  in  the  grade  of  milk 
they    are    receiving.       Competition    for 
business    makes    this    necessary.      Con- 
stimers  paying  present  retail  prices  de- 
mand  and   are   entitled   to   receive    milk 
of  good  quality. 

Dairymen,  therefore,  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  produce  a  grade  and 
quality  of  milk,  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  consumers. 

Constant  effort  should  be  made  to 
produce  milk  on  a  more  even  basis,  so 
that  the  supply  more  fully  approximates 
the  demand  in  the  various  sea.son8.  We 
know  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  elapse  of  considerable  time;  but  the 
effort  should  he  in  that  direction. 

Your  organization  is  making  every 
effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered   that   it   cannot    accomplish    great 


Secretary  Balderston  Returns 

Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
who  since  last  December  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  for  service  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commission, 
in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  child- 
ren in  Germany,  arrived  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  July  2Sth,  on  the  steamer 
Stavangerfjord,  from  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, sailing  July   17th. 

The  vessel  on  this  trip  made  the  first 
passage  between  the  Orkney  Islands  and 
Scotland,  which  has  been  avoided  since 
the  war  owing  to  mines.  Twelve  hours 
hours  in  the  time  of  the  passage  was 
saved  by  this  route. 

Mr.  Balderston  made  his  appearanc*- fit 
the  office  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  on  July  29th  and  by 
the  time  this  issue  is  in  your  hands  will 
have  resumed  his  regular  duties  as  sec- 
retary of  the  association.  He  will  no 
doubt  see  many  of  the  members  per- 
sonally in  the  near  future  as  he  has 
now  many  engagements  to  speak  at 
meetings  of  our  locals. 


Farmers'  Institues  during  the  1920-21 
.season  will  be  limited  to  one-day  ses- 
sions in  each  community,  except  in  rare 
cases  where  conditions  make  it  advis- 
able to  hold  two-day  sessions.  Morn- 
ing institute  sessions  will  also  be  elim- 
inated  during  tlic  coming  season. 

These  changes  were  decided  upon  at  a 
conference  which  Secretary  Frederik 
Rasmussen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  held  with  th« 
county  institute  chairmen  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  connection  with 
Farmers'  Week. 

It    developed    at    the    conference    that 
where  the  practice  has  been  to  hold  two- 
day  sessions,  the  attendance  at  the  first 
day's    meeting    was    always    extremely 
small  and  tJiat  there   was  little  interest 
in  the  first  day's  program.     It  was  also 
the   consensus   of  opinion    that   morning 
sessions  were  of  little  value  on  account 
of  the  small  attendance,  except  in  such 
cases   where  communities   have   featured 
a  dinner  or  similar  attraction,  each  year 
that    brought    out    the    crowds    in    the 
mornings.    In  scores  of  cases  during  the 
past    winter,    speakers    were    forced    to 
drive   eight   or   ten   miles,   late  at    night 
througli   zero   weather,   arriving   at   their 
destination  long  after  midnight  in  order 
to   be  on  hand  for  the  opening  session 
of  institute  the  following  morning,  only 
to  lie  gn>eted  by  an  audience  of  a  dozen 

or  less. 

Secretary  Rasmtissen  also  announced 
that  the  Depariment  «f  Agricidturc 
would  follow  the  same  course  as  ia 
previous  years  in  regard  to  securing 
meeting  places,  the  department  always 
having  insisted  that  the  community  fur- 
nish a  meeting  place  for  the  institute 
sessions  as  an  evidence  of  the  com- 
munity's  interest. 

The  plan  of  sending  to  each  commtmity, 
speakers  who  have  specialized  in  sub- 
jects of  particular  interest  to  that  com- 
munity will  also  be  adhered  to,  while 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
co-operation  of  th«  State  College  Ex- 
tension Department  in  furnishing  home 
economic  and  similiar  specialists  where 
their  services    are    wanted. 


VALUE  IN  OLD  BAGS 
Do  farmers  generally  realize  the  valtic 
of  old  bags?  Very  frequently  shipping 
bags  of  various  kinds  are  considered  as 
having  served  their  purpose  after  hav- 
ing been  emptied  of  their  contents  on  the 

farm. 

If  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  looking 
after  empty  bags.  If  they  are  well 
shaken  out  and  placed  where  they  will 
not  get  wet,  mildew  and  rot,  they  can 
be  turned  into  real  money. 

Of  course  there  is  a  market— of  a 
kind— for  old  bags,  as  loo.se  buriap,  but 
this  does  not  represent  their  value  as 
bags,  and  there  is  usually  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  such  as  have  been  well  cared 
for. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION  J920  SHOW 

Wc  again  wish  to  call  yottr  attention 
to  the  1920  show  of  the  Nati(mal  Dairy 
Association,    which    will     be     held     in 
Chicago,  111.,   October  7   to   Ifi  inclusive. 
Plans    are   developing   rapidly    for   the 
biggest    and    best   ever.     This   show   be- 
longs to  the  people  (»f  the  dairy  industry. 
The     National     Dairy     Association    is 
one  of  the   many  btisinesS  organizations 
that  have  been  fortned  in  the  past  dec- 
ade by  all  big  business  interests,  which 
are  all  the   results   of  the  higkly   devel- 
oped  condition   of  the   country,   so   that 
the  man  who  does  not  meet  with  others 
n  his  line  of  business  and  help  to  fur- 
ther business  enlightenment,  recreant  in 

his  duty. 

Every  dairyman  should  strive  to  be 
counted  among  those  present  at  the 
coming  show,  where  there  will  be  a  won- 
dertul  exhibit  of  the  whole  indtistry  so 
arranged  by  the  government  as  to  be  of 
utmost  value  to  seekers  of  information 
on  all   dairy  topics. 

Don't  forget  the  date— plan  now  to 
attend-Chicago,  October  7th  to  16th 
inclusive. 


< 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 


PRICES    F. 


Test 
Per    cent. 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 

3.6 

.»  .■ 

O.I 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


Pric© 

per 

100  lbs 

$3.74 

3.78 

3.82 

8.86 

3.90 

3.94 

3.98 

V  .  w  w 

4.0t) 
4.10 
4.14 
4.18 
4.22 
4.26 
4.30 
4.34 
4.38 
4.42 
4.46 
4.50 
4.54 


JULY,  1920 

O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA 

Basic 
Quantity 

Price 
per  quart 
8.1 


6.2 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.65 

o  rr 

s'.h 

8.9 

9. 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.35 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 


Price  for  all 
milk   above 
tlie   Basic 
Quantity 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.76 

a  a 

6.9 
7.0 
7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 


creamery  butter,  New  York  City,  id  May, 
June  and  July  an  iucrease  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  August  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  shipped  is  al- 
lowed. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PBI0E8 
4  per  c«at.  milk  at  all  receivius  yolnU 

Average 

First  half  per  month 

January                            f3.16  $8,12 

February                            8.20  3.18 

March                                  8.14  8.19 

April                                    3.38  8.43 

May                                       2.»«  8.00 

•lune                                     2.71  2.76 

AUGUST     COMPAEATIVE     PRICES     PAID 

PRODUCERS 

Eastera  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  per   100  pounds 

Basic        Surplus 


Philadelphia,    50  mile   zone 
I  New    York,    200    mile    zone 
Pittsburgh,  outlying  points 
Baltimore,   per  gallon  f.  o.    b 


Miles 
1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 
101 
HI 

1-.J1 

131 
141 
IJl 
161 
171 
IHl 
191 
201 


Quantity 
price    per 
100   lbs. 

3% 

$3.28 


When    milk    is    not   tested    the   price    f.    o.   b. 

Pliilatlelphiu   wu.s   U   cents   per  quart 

BECEIVIlfO    STATION   PRICES 

Loss    Freight   and    Iteceiving   Station   Charges 
Basic 

Price     per     100     lbs. 
surplus    milk     at    all 
receiving     stations 
T.'st    % 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
».7 
3.8 
3.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 
basic    milk 


Basic 

$4.07 

3.75 

3.65 

.38 


Pound.s 


RETAIL  MILK   PRICES 
Fait«nrized  and  bottled 

Subject    to    Board    of    HeatUt    Regulations 
Grade   B  or  Market  Milk 


Philadelphia 
New    lork 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 


Quarts 
15 
16 
16 
16 


Pints 
9 

9    1/2 
9 


JULY    BUTTER    PRICES 


3.27 
3.26 
.324 
3.23 
3.21 
3.20 
3.19 
3.18 
3.17 
8.16 
3.15 
3.14 
3.13 
3.12 
3.11 
3.10 
3.09 
3.09 
3.08 
3.07 

Freight    rates    --    

a  basis  of  46  quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40 
quarts,  plus  3  pc  cent,  wa  tax.  Four-tenths 
of  a  cent  added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  butter  fat  above  or  below 
:(   per  cent. 

Prices  for  milk  above  basic  quantity  based 
on  120  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  or 
semi-monthly  price   of   solid   packed   92   score 

August  Milk  Prices 


on 


$2.36 
2.40 
2.44 
2.48 
2.52 
2.50 
2.60 
2.64 
2.68 
2.72 
2.76 
2.80 
2.84 
2.88 
2.92 
2.96 
3.00 
3.04 
3.08 
3.12 
3.10 
deducted 


92    scare   so^id  packed   creamery   butter, 
cents  per   pound 


1 


New    York 
59 

58    1/2 


Phila. 
59 

58 


on 


3 

58 

58  1/2 

6 

58 

55  1/2 

7 

57 

57  1/2 

8 

57 

1/2 

58 

9 

58 

58  1/2 

10 

58 

68  1/2 

12 

57 

3/4 

58  1/2 

13 

57 

1/2 

58 

14 

56 

1/2 

57  3/4 

15 

56 

57  1/2 

16 

56 

1/2 

57  1/2 

17 

56 

1/2 

57  1/2 

19 

57 

58 

20 

56 

58 

21 

56 

1/2 

57  1/2 

23 

56 

67 

24 

56 

6/ 

26 

56 

57 

27 

55 

1/2 

56  1/2 

28 

55 

56 

29 

55 

1/2 

56 

30 

55 

1/2 

55  1/2 

:ti 

54 

1/2 

54  1/2 

Chicago 
56  1/2 
56  1/2 
56  1/4 
56  1/4 
56 

55  3/4 
55  3/4 
55  3/4 
55    3/4 

55  3/4 
55 

55 
55 
55 
5!^    1/2 

56  1/2 
55 

54 

54 

54    1/2 

5.T 

53 

53    1/4 

53 

52 


3/4 


Subject      to 


change     whcnvcr     warranted     by 
market  conditions 

F.   O.    B.    Philadelplaa 

Basic 

Price  Quantity 

Test                       per  Price 

Per    cent.               100   lbs.  per  quart 

3.                         $4.20  9.1 

3  1                         4.24  9.2 

;j  2                         4.28  9.3 

3  3                          4.32  9.4 

3.4  4.36  9.5 

3.5  4.40  9.0 
3.0                          4.44  9.65 

3.7  4.48  9.7 
...8                          4.52  9.8 

3  9  4.50  9.9 

4  4.60  10. 
4  1                           4.()4                                10.1 
4  2                            4.68                                  10.2 

4.3  4.72  10.3 

4.4  4.76  10.35 

4.5  4.80  10.4 
4.0  4.84  10.5 
4  7  4.88  10.6 

4.8  4.92  10-7 

4.9  4.90  K'  « 
5.  5.00  lO.O 

Wiien    milk    is    not    tested    the    price    f.    o.    Ii. 
Pliiladelphia    is    10    cents    !>er    (|ii«ri 

RECEIVING    STATION   PRICES 
Less    Freight    and    Ueceiving    Station    charges 


PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS 
f.    0.    b.    dealers    station 

And  retal  selling  prices,  Market  Milk,  nearby 
cities   and   towns 
Paid 
Producers  Retail 

Quarts  quarts       pints 

cents 
10 

1/2 


4;  t    at  08 


a      " 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
91 
101 

111 

121 

131 
141 
l.M 
ir.i 
171 

IHl 
MM 
201 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 


Miles 
10  incl. 
20  '• 
30  " 
40  '• 
50  •' 
60  " 
70  '• 
80  " 
90  " 
100  '• 
110  " 
120  " 
130  " 
140  '• 
150  '* 
160  '• 
170  •' 
180  •• 
100  •• 
•'00  •• 
21(1    •• 


.220 

$3.74 

.2:18 

3.73 

.257 

3.71 

.267 

3.70 

.28j 

3.69 

.2!t6 

3.67 

.:ios 

a.is« 

.32 

3.65 

.33 

3.64 

.34 

3.63 

.349 

3.62 

.36 

3.61 

.37 

8.60 

.38 

3.59 

.:i89 

3.58 

.40 

3.57 

...i7 

3.56 

.419 

3.55 

.4  24 

3.55 

.4 '5 
.4    2 


3. .54 

:t..'..i 


Philadelphia 

Allentown,  Pa.          9 

Ciimden,    N.  J.         10 

Harrisburg,  Pa.         9 

Norristown,  Pa.         9 

Pottstown  9 
Pottsville 


1/2 
1/3 


cents 
15 
0 
15 
14 
14 
14 


cents 

9 

0 

9 

8 
8 
8 


August  Milk  Prices 

(Continued    from    page    one) 
Producers     under     present     conditions 
.should  continue  their  production,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  meet  requirements 
during  the  short    months. 


protect  your  cows  against  the  usual  run 
down  physical  condition  due  to  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  short  pasturage— a  con- 
dition that  always  results  in  a  marked 
falling  off  in  milk  production. 
You  can't,  afford  to  let  your  cows  run  down 
now.    If  you  do,  your  Fall  and  Winter  milk 
production  will  be  curtailed. 

,:,•—•———•  "»...--'vui«  cApcii-iicnt  siaiion  in  circular 
WO.  44  says;  When  hot  weather  and  short  pastures  come 
the  milk  flow  drops  one-half  to  two-thirds,  and  the  cows  are 
almost  dry  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  restore  the  flow  of  milk  to  the  original  amount 
after  It  it  once  allowed  to  run  down  from  lack  of  feed. 
To  make  large  returns  from  the  cow  a  large  yearly  pro- 
duction must  be  had.  and  to  do  this  the  flow  of  milk  must 
be  kept  up  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BllitirilAIinr  RATION 

fed  regularly  when  cows  are  on  pasture,  in- 
creasing the  amount  as  the  pasture  gets  shorter, 
will  keep  your  cows  up  to  normal  production 
right  through  the  hot  Summer  months.  These  ideal  feeds 
wjll  also  supply  your  cows  with  added  vitality  to  withstand 
the  withering  heat  of  Summer  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
Fall  andWinter season  physically  fit  to  give  you  maximum 
production.  Write  for  our  interestingdairy  folder. "LONG 
TIME  MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  HOW  TO  GETIT." 
It's  FREE. 

The  Quaker  Oa^sGompary 


(US) 


MARYLAND  MILK  TESTERS 

Kxaminations  have  recently  been  held 
in  various  districts  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, under  the  new  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  effects 
testing  of  milk  at  receiving  stations, 
milk  depots,  creameries  and  cheese  and 
condensing  plants. 

All  classes  of  persons  engaged  in 
testing  milk  for  inspection  or  as  a  basis 
of  payment,  except  farmers  and  dairy- 
men who  test  their  milk  for  their  own 
information  come  under  the  provision 
of  the  regulations. 

All  operators  who  were  not  examined 
at  the  district  examination  will  be  ex- 
amined upon  application  at  the  Mary- 
land State  College  of  Agriculture,  Col- 
lege  Park,   Md. 

Applications  for  examinations  may  be 
obtained  from  county  agents  or  will  be 
forwarded  upon  request  by  the  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Room  816  Fidelity 
Building,   Baltimore,   Md. 

MENTION     THE     MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTISERS 


Happy  Days  for  the  dairyman  when  bossy  gets  her  nose 
into  a  bag  of  Union  Grains  and  starts  running  over! 

Happy  Days,  too,  for  the  creamery  that  wants  more  but- 
ter fat  from  the  farmers  whose  product  it  buys. 

Expert  feed  mixers  use  Union  Grains  in  preference  to  their 
own  mixtures,  lots  less  trouble  and  brings  better  results.     Write  for  cost  sheet. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.  J  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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NEPDNSET  RDDFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird's 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 

roofing  to  use 

Twenty  years  without  a^ingle  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That's  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 
Bird  &  Son,  inc.     (Established  1795)    East  Walpole,  Mass. 


BENGAL 

America's  Best 
ONE  PIPE 

FURNACE 

No  Wall  Cutting 

No  Piping 

SAVES    MONEY 

More  Heat  U..  Fuel 

Inve.tigate  thi.  proposition 
Write  for  informalion 

Floyd,  Wells  Co. 

ROYERSPORD,  PA. 
Manufacturers 

Heater..  Ranges,  Stoves.  Etc. 


The    Name    to    go    by 
When    You  Go   to   Buy 


Paints  and  Varnishes 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 
A  Year's  Record 

The  Cumberland  County,    d'a.)    0)W- 
'IVsting      Association,     organized     June 
16    1919    completed  its  first  year's  work 
:•     ul:    22,  '920.     Twenty-five    her  s 
comprising    340    cows,    constituted    the 
nitial    menibership    and   21    herds   com- 
Ited  the  testing  year.     These  21  herds 
represented  300  cows.     Out  of  this  num- 
ber the   one  striking   feature  of   the    re- 
port  is    that    56    animals    were    sold    us 
Ling  unprofitable.    The  average  produc^ 
turn  per  cow  was  7.350  pounds  onuk 

with  2G4.1  pounds  butterfat.  1  he  six 
herds  running  highest  in  milk  produc- 
ton  follow:  ^^      ^^^ 

Breed    Cow.       Milk 

,    V.  otto .11-     "O^-^"" 

.,.    n.    I.ear "•     '^  100i« 

J,  W.   Miller,  H.&G.H. 

H.  A.  Schultz.  R.&G.H. 

E.  C.   Ludt...H.&O.H. 
G.  I-  Strock,  H.&Cl.H. 

The  highest  record  was  18.256  pounds 
of  milk  and  564.2  pounds  butterfat  made 
by  a  pure-bred  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
IV  Otto.  J.  W.  Miller  runs  third  in 
„.ilk  production,  yet  he  holds  first  place 

in    the    association    for  economical    milk 


August,  J921 

Why  Danish  Butter  Sells 

No   better  illu.stralion  can   be  cited   of 
the  value  of  a  systeu.  t,f  grading  backed 
by   the  Government   than    that   of    Den- 
,nark.      This  nation   leasts  of  an  exten- 
sive export  trade  in  butter  and  has  de- 
vduped    a    system     of     inspection      and 
branding   .»f   all   butter  destined   for   ex- 
portation  whereby  the  Government  sup- 
ervises  the    grading   system    and    allows 

<. n.  flxi  i^utiiioal 

only  tliDse  creaiiieiica  v«  ..-^  

trade-mark  whose  product.s  are  proved 
to  be  of  satisfactory  quality.  The  Dan- 
ish system  recognizes  only  one  grade  ..1 
lu.tler-tbe  best.  As  a  result  the  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  ..f  Denmark  butter 
always    Jind    a    ready     market    m    every 

country.  ,     ,    ,      i 

Holland,  New  /eland  and  Ireland 
iiluwi.se  maintain  (Wnernment,  inspec- 
tion and  branding  systems  which  have 
gained  for  these  countries  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  the  butter  they  export. 

Therefore     the     Bureau     of     Markets, 
United    States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture, contends  that  a  national  system  for 
grading  dairy   products  produced  in  the 
L'nited    States    would    be   advantages    to 
all    who    are    engaged    in   this   important 
branch  of  agriculture.     If  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts  of    this    nation   are   to    be    received 
with  favor  and  the  demand  for  them  in- 
creased in  foreign  lands,  a  national  grad- 
ing system  must  be  adopted. 

it  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that   in   the    markets    of   the    world    the 
seller    witli    the    best-graded   products   is 
tlie   favorite,   because    graded  goods   are 
standard  and  the  buyer  knows  what  he 
will  get  when  he  buys.     Standardization 
establishes  a  common  language  between 
the  buyer  in  one  country  and  the  seller 
i„  another,  which  creates  understanding 
and  confidence  and  prevents  disputes 
A    national    grading     system     usually 
*.._  ....Hw.riv.wl   national  inspec- 
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Lb.. 
Fal 
392.3 

336.8 

12  9905     341.4 

13  9900  326.1 
10  9000  311.7 
52     9381     296.9 


J-     ^1      Rnoklet   'Paint    Pointers"   FREE 
A,k  your  d«ler  or  -■«J,»  .tL^.Uon  on'all  pain,  subjects 


Contains 


EUGENE  E.   (NICE 


Philadelphia 


HINTS  TO  DAIRYMEN 

Did  vou  ever  stop  to  think: 

That  the  best  way  to  cut  down  the 
cost  ..f  milk  production  is  to  increase 
producers   by  having  better  cows.^ 


That  ten  cows  producing  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  are  equal  to  twenty  cows  pro- 
ducing 6,000  pounds  of  milk? 


production. 

Mr.  Schultz  had  ten  cows  out  of  thir- 
teen that  averaged  10,122  pounds  of  niilk^ 
Mr    Strock's   herd   of  52  cows   averaged 
over  9,(K)0  pounds,   a  rather   remarkable 
herd   average   for  this   number  of   cows. 
Eighteen    herds    at    the    close    of    the 
year  were  being  fed  home-mixed  rations 
as  compared  to  nine  being  thus   fed   at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A.   A.  Hauuahaugh,  Tester. 


Nations  that  drink  aiilk  rule  the  world.  ^^r rtisers 

;.  :.XOK     THB     MILK     PBOB.CBBS     KBVl.W     WHBN     WKXTIKO     XDVBBTXS.KS 


provides  for  authoriml  national  inspec- 
t.)rs    to   pass  upon   the   goods    and   thus 
puts  into  effect  a  uniform  standard  ap- 
plication of  the  grades  established,  what- 
ever they   may  be,  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  the  system  is  nation  wide 
in    its    scope.      In    fact,    experience    has 
shown   that   the   decisive   factor   in   the 
clevehipment    of    foreign    business    often 
hinges  on  the  proper  standardization  and 
grading  of  the  products  to  be  sold. 

Philosophy 

"Girard"  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
said  recently:  An  Ohio  bank  president 
says  men  should  not  leave  the  farms  to 
work  for  bigger  wages  in  the  city. 

But  if  another  bank  offered  that  bank 
president  twice  his  present  salary  would 
he  not  quit  his  present  job? 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  the  other  fellow: 
"You    stay    on    the    farm    and    produce 
big  crops   while   I   g..   to  the  city,   earn 
double  your  wages  and  enjoy  the  cheap 
fot)d  you  raise." 

But,  will  George  do  it,  after  you  tell 
hi,„?    He  reads  his  paper  every  day  and 
learns    about    the    big    wages    in    cnties 
where    work-days    are    «'-''*    «"\^;^?;^ 
light  compared  to  his  in  the  havest  field 
or   behind  the  plow.     So   off  he  comes 
to  the  city  to  get  a  slice  of  easy  money. 
The  Ohio  bank  president  has  a  chance 
to  go  back  on  the  farm.     Why  does  he 

stay  where  he  is? 

Better  prospects  and  more  pay!     Very 
Hkely   he  once  lived  on  a  farm   and  lef 
it    for    the    same    reason    that    impelled 
thousand   ..f  ..thers  seek  the  city. 


The   Summer  Silo 


By  A.  L.  Haecker 


The  silo  can  be  used  for  both  winter 
and  summer,  or  silage  can  be  fed  the 
year  round  in  all  seasons.  By  the  sum- 
mer silo  we  refer  particularly  to  the 
supply  of  silage  during  the  summer 
months.  Silos,  as  a  rule,  are  bought 
with  tlie  idea  of  supplying  winter  feed. 
Silos  are  put  up  in  the  summer,  filled  in 

•  t  1*      II  ...I  .,„,..., .11..       I. ..v..  •.«»      r»<4«Br       (rt*«ltic 
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comes  every  bit  of  silage  is  gone,  and 
tlie  dairymen  especially  notes  at  this 
time  a  severe  shrinkage  in  milk  tiow. 
Profit  in  the  dairy  means  supplying  the 
animal  with  its  requirement  at  all  times, 
never  allowing  it  to  shrink  through 
want  of  food.  A  shrink  is  unprofitable, 
it  cannot  be  made  up,  and  it  is  bad 
business.  For  this  reason  and  many 
others  the  summer  silo  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing favor. 

I  recently  heard  a  very  well  posted 
dairyman  remark  that  if  he  had  to 
choose  between  winter  or  summer  silage 
feeding,  he  would  prefer  to  go  without 
the  winter  supply.  This  man  had  much 
experience  in  the  business;  he  knew  that 
the  biggest  damage  to  a  dairy  herd  is 
generally  produced  during  July  and 
August  when  pastures  become  dry  and 
short;  flies  are  bad  and  conditions  most 
unfavorable. 

The  lure  of  the  pasture  is  too  great  for 
the   average   cow-keeper.      It   is  so   easy 
to  simply  turn  the  cows  on  the  pasture 
and  forget  them,  except,  perhaps,  on  a 
Sunday  once  in  a  while  when   they  are 
salted,   or   if   they    be    milk   cows    when 
rounded  up  morning  and  night  for  milk- 
ing.    True  there  is   a  short  season,  es- 
pecially in  the  corn  helt,  when  pastures 
are    exceptionally    good.      In    May    and 
June  we  generally  find  the  grass  tender 
and  green  and  plentiful  in  quantity,  but 
even  during  these  months  silage  can  be 
fed    with   profit    to    any   class    of  cattle. 
During  the  early  part  of  May  the  grass 
is  more  or  less  watery  and  lacks  body 
and  nutriment.     Animals   are   often  in- 
jured by  the  assumption  that  they  are 
receiving   all   the  green    feed   that    they 
need.     In  June  ,as   a  rule,  the  grass  is 
at  its  perfection,  but  July  comes  with  a 
drought,    flies    become    very    numerous, 
weeds  spring  up  in  the   grass  and  pas- 
turage    conditions,     especially     in     the 
middle  states,  become  poor.    This  is  the 
time   for   summer   silo.      With   cows    in 
a   darkened    barn   and   plenty    of  succu- 
lent   silage,   good    records    can    be   pro- 
duced and  that  at  little  cost. 

Land  worth  two  hundred  dollars  or 
more  an  acre  can  hardly  be  made  to 
pay  dividends  when  put  in  pasture.  If 
this  be  good  tillable  land  it  can  be  made 
to  produce  from  six  to  eight  times  more 
feed  by  planting  to  corn  and  putting  the 
corn  in  the  silo.  If  we  wish  to  make 
our  acres  earn,  and  that  I  believe  is  the 
desire  of  the  best  farmers,  we  must  con- 
sider carefully   this  pasture  subject. 

As  time  goes  on  silage  will  be  used 
more  and  more  for  summer  feeding. 
Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  eco- 
nomical and  makes  for  large  and  eco- 
nomical production.  It  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  summer  feeding,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  dairy  herd  from  experiencing 
that  fearful  shrink  which  we  note  each 
year  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  feeder  will  learn  that  he 
can  keep  animals  in  full  flush  and  vig- 
orous condition  during  a  period  when 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  set  hack  and  made 


Mr.  Gillis  has  labor  problems  just  like  every- 
body else.  And  sometimes  he's  right  up  against 
the  wall  for  hired  help.  But  since  he  has  a  Perfec- 
tion, his  daughter  can  always  help  him  out.  The 
Perfection  Milker  was  rightly  named,"  he  says, 
"for  it  is  a  perfect  milker  and  so  easy  to  operate 
that  my  daughter,  17  years  old,  has  milked  my 
whole  herd  of  27  Holstein  cows  every  night  during 
the  summer  when  we  were  short  of  help." 

The  Perfection  Gets  More  Milk 

*'The  Perfection  gets  more  milk  than  any  hand 
milker  can  get  from  my  cows.    One  of  my  cows, 


This    Seventeen    Year    Old    Girl    Milks 
Tw(  .ity-seven  Holsteins  with  the  Perfection 

TWENTY-SEVEN  cows,  especially  when  some  of  them  give  as  much  as 
100  pounds  in  a  day,  is  quite  a  bunch  for  a  girl  to  milk.  When  Theodore 
GilHs*  17  year  old  daughter  can  handle  them  all  alone  with  the  Perfection 
k's  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gillis  thinks  his  milker  is  a  wonderful 

"'^'^^"'-  Just  Ask  Your  Neighbors 

•'We  have  several  other  kinds  of  milking  ma- 
chines in  this  neighborhood  but  everyone  seems  to 
think  the  Perfection  gives  the  best  results  and  is 
the  most  reliable  machine." 


Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 
Waiting  For  You 

How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have 
your  milking  problem  solved  ?    Find  out  about  the 
Perfection  Milker.     We'll  gladly  send  you  names 
™lker  can  get  from  my  cows     Une  o.  my  cows,     and  ^^f e^es  ofowne.^o  you  c.„  i^^^^^^^^^ 
5  years  old,  gave  as  high  as  102  poundt  of  m.lk  m     yourseU     J^^t^^s^ ^^^""^We  will  also  send  with- 
a  day.    A  heifer  gave  64  pounds  m  a  day.    One  of     *f"  tney  tn  Dairyman  Wanu 

my  cows  which  had  been  ™'k«>  "--'y  two  y^ars     out  charge  a  copy  o^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  JV        ^^^^.^^ 
without  freshemng  we  could  not  dry  up  without     to  K  ^^..^in^s.    Write, 

taking  the  machme  off  her. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2168  E.  Hennepin  Avenue 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


strippers    and    unprofitable    winter    pro- 
ducers.   With  the  summer  silo  the  small 
farmer  living  on   forty   or  eighty    acres 
can  keep  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  do 
it  with  profit.     The  man  who  is  attemp- 
ting  to   farm   too   much   land   can    find 
this    method    practical   and    much    more 
profitable;    he  should  sell  half  his  land 
and    farm    the    other    half   better.      The 
summer  silo  is  wise  and  intelligent  feed- 
ing practice;    it   tends  to   build   up   the 
land  and  make  acres  earn  a  higher  rate. 
Consider  the  subject  carefully,  you  men 
who    keep    cattle    on    your    farms;    con- 
sult tho.se  who  have  had  experience,  and 
I  venture  to  say   you   will   come  to  the 
summer  silo  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done. 


Men  have  died  from  many  drinks,  but 
ne'er  from  drinking  milk. 

MENTION    THE     MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTISERS 
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SECRETARY  BALDERSTON 

WRITES  FROM  DENMARK 


Christiania,  Norway 
Just    before   leaving   for  .  home,    I    am 
tempted  to  write  a  "home-coming"  letter 
to   the   readers  of  the   "Review." 

I  have  been  among  the  dairy  farmers 
in  Denmark,  for  some  time  and  want  to 
tell  you  about  conditions  generally  while 
impressions  are  still  fresh.     I  have  seen 
liie  i^  pes  oi  uuiij'    ».c»n.»v,  i/t»»,«>«.  ■•"o-  — -— 
inru\  horses  at  the  great  Nestved  Show. 
I    have   watched   the   making  of   Danish 
butter  in   a  co-operative   factory.     Vis- 
ited witlj  representative  farmers,  on  their 
farms,   watched   their  sons   at   study   in 
the    District     Agricultural    Schools    and 
their   National  Agricultural   College     at 
Copenhagen— and  I  have  talked  witli  the 
jffioials    of    tlieir    agricultural    organiza- 
tions in  their  offices.  I  came  away  witii  a 
number  of  fairly  distinct  ideas  that  all 
groups    themselves    around    the    central 
thought — co-operation. 
The  problems  of  production  and  of  mar- 
keting  farm   products   in   Denmark   are 
too    important    to    he   hastily    discussed 
here.     For  the  solution  of  all  of  them 
the    Dane    has    formed    the    proper    co- 
operative.    Let    me    give    a   list    of    the 
names    of   some  ol    them   as    ..ranslated 
into   English. 


complishment  to  be  proud  of  but  then 
after  all  it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  real  test  is  i«  their  results,  "liy 
tiu'ir   fruits  shall  ye  know   them." 

The  importance  of  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  of  Danish  prosperity  will 
be  told  you  by  everyone  you  meet  in 
Copenhagen.  That  city  never  forgets 
thnt  it  fnuU\  n(»t  exist  but  for  the  far- 
mers; for  its  chief  commerce  Is  in  ex- 
porting the  prodmcts  of  the  soil  and  im- 
porting those  things  that  come  in  ex- 
change therefore. 

The  total  business  done  by  Danish 
co-overatives  represented  in  191.5  a  turn 
over  of  about  $260,000,000. 

Through  the  dairy  control  of  milk  so- 
cieties, the  average  production  per  cow, 
taken  over  all  Denmark,  increased  Si 
per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  there  has  been 
an  average  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in 
butterfat   content. 

By  enriching  the  relatively  poor  soil 
through  the  dairy  cow,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  has  been  increased  in 
30  years  from  30.9  bushels  per  acre  to 
4.3.1  bushels.  This  is  now  the  highest 
for   all    Europe. 

Are  you  interested  in  my  personal  Im- 
pression of  the  Danish  farmer?  Why  they 


The 


fjames  way 

V^  Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  D«iry  Dam  ^ 


|[ 


A  silo  ought  to  la»t 
a«  loni?  r.s  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to. 

—A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad- 
vanced to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The    new    hip    roof    adds 
distinction    and    gives    extra 
capacity.       Green     Mountain 
Btavea    are    of    heavy,    well- 
fitted      lumber,      dipped      in 
creosote  preservative.   Hoopt 
are     of     extra     heavy     steel 
with     rolled     threads.       The 
doors  fit  liUe  safe  or  refrig- 
t— ntor  I'oorB— a   ratcnted  feature. 
The  Judder  ts  alI-wo<  d  to  prevent 
frosted   finirem  in   winter.     Warp- 
itiK.  fwiBtinttorblowlnifoverispre- 
vcnted  by  new  anchorage  aysteni. 

Writ*   for    free    literature 

'!  Cfeom  PKoe.  no.  co. 

335  WEST  ST.  RUTLAND.  VT 


P  H  I  LAD  ELPH  I  A 
SILOS 


The  Silo  with  the 

BEVELED  DOORS 

St  rone  Hoops 

Selected  Material 

Opening  Roofs 

EniiUffe  Cotters 
Wood  Tanks 
Steel  Tower  • 

EnsiUce  Trucks 

Write  for  prices  anl 
Catalogue 

LF.SchUchlerCo. 

10  S.  tSth  St. 
PHILADELrUU.PA. 


"Lies"  Red  Danish  Milk  Breed,  weight  1500  lbs       1st  Prize  1919  ^f^J" 
7  Year  Rlcord,  average  12.100  lbs.     O^ned  by  Fredenk  Damgaard,  Fyen,  DenmarK 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  la"d 
should  be  fed  too.  St  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  (eeduig  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

RM  Bone  mm  Co.,  Reoding,  pq. 


Ask  your 
dealer    f»r 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation 


(«) 


(7) 


Children  must  have  milk. 
Adults  should  have  milk. 
Young-old  men  do  drink  milk. 


(1)  Co-operative     distributing     soci- 
eties for  dairy   feeds,  seeds,  machinery, 

etc. 

(2)  Co-operatve     dairy     societies 

(creameries.) 

(3)  Co-operative      slaughter      houses 
(bacon  factories.) 

(4)  Co-operative   egg   export  society. 

(5)  Co-operative  butter  society. 
Co-operative     breeding     societies. 

(a)  cattle  breeding 

(b)  horse  breeding 

(c)  pig  breeding. 
Control   societies    (coutesting   as- 
sociations.) 

(8)  Credit  associations  (Farm  Loans.) 

(9)  Co-operative    banks. 
(Now   all   joined   in  one   co-operative 

central      organization      of      co-oi>erative 

banks.) 

(10)  Co-operative  insurance  societies. 

(11)  A  great  varety  of  related  co- 
operative undertakings  of  lesser  import- 
ance. 

(12)  The  central  committee  repre- 
senting all  tl»o.se  above  mentioned 
(Roughly  corresponding  to  our  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations..) 

Such  a  list  in  itself  represents  an  ac- 


seem  just  like  our  farmers  at  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  or 
Delaware.  Except  for  the  difference  in 
language,  I  feel  just  as  much  at  home 
among  them  as  I  would  in  a  similar 
grou  of  you.  I  could  understand  their 
l,rol)U'ms  and  fall  in  with  their  habits 
)f    life.      They    umst    work    hard,    very 

hard. 

In  dairying  methods  they  use  roots 
largely  in  place  of  our  silos.  Hay  and 
grain  harvest,  in  tlie  uncertainty  of  the 
Danish     weather,     means     much   i  extra 

work. 

To   me   the   most    impres.^ive    thought 
I  bring  home  is  that  of  the  high  average 
of   accomplishment,     good     crops,     g  >od 
cows,  properly  dtvcljpcd  markets,  and  a 
fair  measure  of  eononiic  and  social  in- 
dependence   achieved    from    uni)n)misin>i 
l)eginninps   an;l   wrun?  from   an   Jinwill- 
ing   soil,   n>t    thn>u}?h    individual   effort, 
for   no   one    man    is    responsible,   except 
as    he    took    i)art     in     tiu-     co-operative 
movement  and  n;)t  through  governmental 
aid    and    guidance,    fi)r   the    government 
only    recognized  and   aided  the  co-oper- 
atives  after  they   were   an   assured   suc- 
|ces.s.  UOBKRT    II.    Bai.dkrston. 
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CONTROL  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

IN  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Referring  to  hog  cholera  work  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  and  the  effort  tliat 
has  been  made  to  control  the  disease  the 
following  information  relative  to  the 
work  done  in  the  first  half  of  1920  is 
interesting. 

Reports  received  show  that  hog 
cholera  has  made  its  appearance  on  lOi 
farms  against  1,38  farms  for  the  same 
period  in  iiiiy.  ihe  outbreaks  by 
counties  have  been  as  follows: 

Allegany     6 

Anne  Arundel    4 

Baltimore   i 

Calvert    2 

Caroline o 

Carroll     3 

Cecil    4 

Charles    1 

Dorchester   8 

Frederick    li 

Garrett    0 

Harford     2 

I  loward     4 

Kent    1 

Montgomery    6 

Trince   (ieorge    14 

Queen   Anne   3 

Somerset     7 

St.   Mary's    4 

Talbot     0 

Washington 14 

Wicomico     2 

Worcester     1 

RejM)rts  indicate  that  with  possibly 
two  exceptions  and  in  the.se  instances 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  data 
regarding  the  outbreak  on  these  two 
farms,  the  disease  has  not  spread  from 
the  farm  or  farms  on  which  it  existed 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made  of  the 
outbreak.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  are  more 
promptly  reporting  illness  among  swine. 
While  the  use  of  the  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  is  the  only  method  that  will 
minimize  the  losses  and  shorten  the  dur- 
ation of  the  disertse  in  sick  and  exposed 
herd.s,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "pub- 
licity" is  the  best  "serum"  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  infection.  Infor- 
mation regarding  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  on  any  premises  gives  those  in- 
terested an  opportunity  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection. 

You  are  urged  that  should  there  be 
an  outbreak  of  disease  among  swine  in 
your  neighborhood  or  any  indication 
tliat  those  who  have  lost  hogs  are  not 
prf)perly  disposing  of  the  carcasses,  that 
you  report  same  to  your  county  agent, 
J.  H.  Knode  or  Dr.  C.  C.  Cole,  Elkton, 
who  is  the  Bureau  representative  in 
the  Ea.stern   Shore  District. 

J.  K.   Atherton,  Inspector. 

A  ROUGHAGE  RESERVE 
The  feeding  of  cottonseed  cake~does 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
roughage,  either  in  the  form  of  range  for- 
age or  in  some  other  form.  The  dry 
sured  forage  on  the  range  will  usually 
meet  this  need,  but  in  ca.se  of  prolonged 
drotight  the  supply  of  range  feed  may 
become  exhausted.  To  meet  such  emer- 
gencies, it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  accumulate  a  reserve  supply  of  rough- 
age in  the  form  of  hay  or  ensilage  during 
th»  more  favorable  years. 

Milk  worth  a  few  cents  a  day  may 
save  doctor  bills— a  hundred  times  as 
much. 
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{This  antumneement  is  made  with  the  apfnoral  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 

Better  Sires-Better  Stock 

$1,060  Money  Prize 

UNDER  rules  and  conditions  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  money  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid 
by  Chapin  &  Company,  Chicago,  to  that  county  in  the 
United  States  which  first  becomes  free  from  inferior  sires. 


By  inferior  sires  are  meant  low  quality 
purebred  sires  as  well  as  all  crossbred, 
grade  and  scrub  sires.  The  word  "sires" 
includes  stallions,  bulls,  jacks,  rams, boars 
and  bucks.    Poultry  is  not  included. 

A  county  eligible  to  receive  the  prize 
must  have  a  total  of  500  or  more  sires  of 
all  classes  and  5,000  or  more  head  of 
female  breeding  stock. 

All  owners  of  males  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  in  the  classes  mentioned,  and  a 
majority  of  other  livestock  owners  in  the 
county,  must  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  hereafter  using  nothing  but  pure- 
bred sires  by  joining  the  "Better  Sires — 
Better  Stock"  campaign  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Upon  notification  by  a  County  Agent 
or  the  officer  of  a  county  livestock  organ- 
ization, that  the  county  he  represents  is 
free  from  inferior  sires,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal    Industry    will    investigate   the 


claim.  If  the  Federal  expert  finds  that 
the  county  is,  in  fact,  free  from  inferior 
sires,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  declare  that  county  as 
winner  of  the  prize. 

The  prize  money  will  be  deposited  in  a 
local  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  County 
Agent,  official  of  the  county  livestock 
organization  or  other  person  or  persons 
considered  best  qualified  to  administer 
the  fund.  It  will  be  maintained  as  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may  be 
made  to  p>ersons  desiring  to  purchase 
purebred  sires  in  any  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned. After  three  years  from  date  of 
the  award,  the  fund,  with  accumulated 
interest,  will  be  distributed  in  five  equal 
prizes,  in  open  competition,  for  the  most 
meritorious  young  stock  resulting  from 
the  use  of  purebred  sires.  One  prize  for 
horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 


County  agents  or  officials  of  county  livestock  organizations  desiring  to  enter  their 
counties  as  competitors  for  this  prize,  will  indicate  their  intention  of  so  doing  by  letter 
to  Chapin  &  Company,  sending  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  time  limit  is  placed  on  the  offer  of  this  prize.  No  other  rules  govern  the  com- 
petition except  those  herewith  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  money  prize,  the  county  that  is  declared  winner  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  silk  banner  and  a  certificate  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
E.  T.  Meredith  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


327  S.  La  SaUe  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Bags 


Sacks 


We  pay  14c  each  for  beet 
pulp  bags.  Proportionate 
pricea  for  other  sizes. 

Better  write  for  price 
list  NOW 

Larimer  B&^  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LABE 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  idcntiry 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  87  Mtin  Stmt,  Wist  LebanM.  N.  H 


Prest-0-Lite 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


SERVICE 


Prest-O-Lite    Service  Prevents    Costly   Repair   Bills 

YOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repairing — who  can  tell  ?  There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 
Call  and  let  us  test  your  battery  today.  Should  a  test  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we  have  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  while  the 
work  is  being  aonc.  You  have  the  continuous  use  of  your  car.  When 
your  battery  is  ready  we  will  notify  you  promptly.  You  will  be  agree- 
able surprised  at  the  moderation  of  our  charges  in   these  days  of  high 


prices. 

Pusey- Young  Storage  Battery  Station 

117  W.  MARKET  ST.       iw -«|i      WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

COATMYILLB,  PA.  BgJBB    FELLS  GARAGE.  BBRWYN.  PA. 


Don't  neglect  reading  the  Advertisements.     They  contain  a  lot  of  useful  information 
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MilK' 


ChecKS 


How? 
^  Simply  Feed  your  cows 

_JIPi  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  -  the  f eed  tha 

.      -e.  .^^rt^^^^^^-^^  r^rnTnd  ^?d^  u/e  it. 

fotcrnational  SpeciaJ  Dairy  Feed 

«< Makes  More  Milk" 

one  best  method  to  get  the  most  mu  ^^  practical,  com- 

!;.rSel^'daiJme'n'^w5.o1^a^^^^^^^ 

oSSmWr  feed  on  the  market. 


s™"'^™b?'?^5KSSg  of  co«s 

n-  k.  Kind  of  FeediM  During   First  Thirty  Days  Wter  Call  Is  Born 
R,ght  K.ndJJ;^««^8^p,„^Vo«gho.t  Lactation  Penod 


UsSBfSfH 


OrJer  a  Trial  Ton  from  Your  Dealer  Today 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

^  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mith  at  MintuapolU  and  MemphU 


Place  your  order  with 
your  dealer  for 

LflWIS 

LINSEED  OIL  CAKE- in  300  lb.  Bag. 
LINSEED  CAKE  MEAL- in  100  lb.  Bag. 

These  foodstuffs  are  made  right  in  Phila- 

shipments  from  the  Middle  West. 

Ask  the  farmer  whose 
cattle  eat  Lewis  Feed 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BRO.  COMPANY^^^^^^^ 

70S  LAFAYETTE  BLDG. 


A  dairy  cow's  yearly  production  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  conditions  of 
flesh  at  calving  time  and  upon  the  feed 
and  care  she  receives  during  the  first 
six  weeks  after  refreshing. 

The  dry  period  before  refreshing  gives 
the  cow  a  rest  and  tones  her  up.  When 
a  cow  gives  birth  to  her  calf,  it  is  na- 
ture's plan  for  her  to  produce  enough 
milk  to  feed  her  offspring.  Man  has 
taken  advantage  of  nature's  plan  and 
by  scientific  feeding  and  care  has  length- 
ened the  milk-producing  period. 

Tlie  dairyman  has  found  by  experience 
tliat  an  ab.mdance  of  feed  containing  the 
orpper  ingerdients  tends  to  stimulate 
milk  production.  He  feeds  protein,  be- 
cause protein  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent in  the  casein  in  milk,  and  a  cow  can 
not  produce  a  large  amount  of  milk  with- 
out a  large  supply  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed       Protein    also    makes    muscle   and 


bring  a  cow  into  her  full  milk  flow  dur- 
ing the  first  week  folowing  freshening. 
Even  though  the  fresh  cow  does  not 
Ko  off  her  feed  her  digestive  system  may 

be  overtaxed  ana  mc  ".cci.  »--»-  _ 

her    apetite    so    her    milk    flow    is    not 
brouglit  up  to  its  maximum. 
Checking  up  Economy  of  Production 

When  milking  the  fresh  cow,  the 
dairyman  continues  to  milk  a  little 
longer  than  usual  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  milk  secreting  glands  to  produce 
more  milk.  This  is  simply  an  iinitati-,)n 
of  the  calf s  efforts  to  satisfy  its  app^'tite 
and  results  in  maintaining  the  flow  of 
milk  over  a  relatively  long  period. 

After  the  cow  has  reached  her  maxi- 
mum economical  production  a  pound  or 
two  of  grain  can  sometimes  be  taken 
.way  gradually  without  the  cow's  re- 
creasing  her  daily  production.  If  the 
quantity  of  milk  decreases,  a  portion  of 


FOR  LOW  COST  HAULING 

Farm  Operating  Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER   CO. 

OF  AMERICA  ..^  i,     ^^ 

216-220  N.  Twenty  Third  St. 

Philadelphia 


VhE      dairy      LABORATOKltS 

5  North  20th  street.  Philwlelphia.  ?•. 

—^    Annlvtical   Chemisis 

vx  V  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
FLY  SPBAI    1"  n^"  writ«  lor  information 

Chlorine  Solution  to  St.rm«  Miik  Ut.n.il. 


H  C.  C—pb^U.  B.8..  M.D.,Pli.G..  Ch.-Ut 
Ralph  F»rt.  AmUUbI 


Br«>ch«t»t  W..hlnrtoii.  D.C. 


B.Kimnr*    M  D.           St.  Lcals.  M»-     I 
PUtob«rgli.P«.  lUUiwor*.  w.u ^ | 


Mention  the  Mi.k  Producer^Revieww..-  writing  advertiser 


supplies  other  needs  of  the  body.  An- 
other important  reason  for  feeding  pro- 
tein feeds  is  that  the  nitrogen  in  protein 
feeds  seems  to  stimulate  the  milk-se- 
creting glands  to  great  activity  when 
fed  liberally  during  the  first  few  weeks 
after  freslieni.ig. 

Production  a  Guide  for  Feeding 
In    order    to    take    advantage    of    this 
impulse  to  produce  more  milk,  the  prac- 
tical dairyman  weighs  the  grain  fed  to 
each   fresh   cow   daily,  and   also   weighs 
the  milk  slie  gives.     He  starts  the  fresh 
cow    l)y    feeding    5    pounds    daily    of    a 
laxative  grain  ration.     He  increases  the 
grain  ration  one-half  pound  one  day  and 
compares    it   with    the   pounds    of    milk 
produced  during  the  next  two  days.     If 
the    increased   amount   of   grain   has    re- 
sulted   in    a    corresponding    increase    in 
milk,  the  grain  is  again  increased  on  the 
next    day.      This    process    is    continued 
and    the    grain    increased    every    second 
or  third   day,   as   long  as   the  cow   con- 
tinues  to   make   a  profitable   increase  in 
quantity    of    milk    produced.    The   laxa- 
tive feeds  are  gradually  taken  out  of  the 
ration  after  a  few  days  and  grains  sub- 
stituted according  to  the  need  and  econ- 
omy of  the  ration. 

This  method  of  working  the  fresh 
cow  up  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk 
may  take  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The 
digestive  and  milk  secreting  systems  of 
some  cows  respond  to  increased  feed 
more  slowly  than  others.  Best  results 
can   not   be   obtained  by   attempting  to 


the    grain    taaken    away    should    be    re- 
placed   and    this    ration    fed    as    long    as 
the  cow's  milk  is  flow  remains  constant. 
It    is   the   i>usine.ss  of  every  dairyman 
to    find    the    maximum   economical   pro- 
ductive   capacity    of    each    cow    in    his 
herd  as  slie  fresliens.  This  is  done  by  tlie 
method  described.     It  is  found  that  the 
maximum    economical    production    of    a 
fresh   cow    is   over   50  pounds   daily,   it 
will    not    be    difficult   to    keep   her   pro- 
ducing at  a  25  or  30  pound  clip  for  the 
next  six  months  or  even  longer.    But  it 
is    practically    impossible     to     stimulate 
her  to  maximum  economical  production 
if  she  is  allowed  to  produce  under  her 
capacity  during  30  days  of  the  lactation 
period. 


Farmer's  Jersey  Record 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
ling  the  record  Experts  who  have  vis- 
ited the  farm  since  Dortha  gave  evidence 
of  making  a  record  say  that  she  bids 
fair  to  make  an  even  greater  record  on 
her  next  trial.  She  is  now  in  calf  and  is 
expected  to  qualify  for  the  A  A  class 
in  Register  of  Merit. 

Mr    Lynn   is  now  testing  eight  other 
^ows  which  are  by  the  same  sire  as  Pop- 
py's   Dortha,   and   they   all   are    making 
more    than     fifty    pounds    of    butterfat 
per  month,  with   the  highest  one  going 
at  a  seventy  pound  clip.     Mr.  Lynn  has 
been   in   the  cattle  business   all   his  Ufe 
but  has  only  taken  up  registered  stock 
and  test  work  in  recent  years. 
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The  Milk  Dealers' 

Licensing  and  Bonding 

Law  In  New  Jersey 


The   New   Jersey   Legislature  'of   1917 
l>assed   a  law   which   was  introduced  at 
the   request  of- the  milk  producers  sell- 
ing to    city    markets,   providing   for   the 
licensing  of  all   dealers   in   tliis   state  or 
who  receive  milk  or  cream  for  shipment, 
sale  or  manufacture.     The  intent  of  the 
law    is    to    protect    scattered    producers 
against    irresponsible     dealers     in     milk, 
some  of  whom  frequently  go  into  busi- 
ness with  little  capital,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent doing  business  on  farmers  money,  and 
many  of  whom  have  in  the  past  failed, 
,wintr  considerable  money  to  producer^ 
Under    tfje"  law    every    dealer    in    nnik 
"before  engaging  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing milk'  or  cream  shall,  annually,  on  or 
before  June  first,  file  an  applieatlon  with 
the  Secr«tary  of   Agriculture  for  a  lic- 
ense to   transact    such    business."     This 
application    gives    suflScient    information 
to     indicate  whether  or  not  the  dealer 
should    be    exempted   from    the   bonding 
feature  of  the  law. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  "Sec- 
retary for  Agriculture  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act  any  dealers  who  do  not  make 
purchases  from  more  than  two  pro- 
ducers, or  whose  total  monthly  purchases 
of  milk  or  cream  do  not  exceed  in  value 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

As   this   law   was   enacted   to   protect 
producers,  the   enforcement   of  the   law 
can  be  greatly  facilitated  if  all  produc- 
ers in  this  state  will  see  to  it  that  the 
dealer  to  whom  they  sell  milk  or  cream 
has    been    licensed    by    the    Department 
of    Agriculture    or    has    been    exempted 
from   such   license  after   making  proper 
application  for  license.     No  difficulty  is 
usually  encountered  in  securing  compli- 
ance with   the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  dealers  but  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  not  made  application  to  date 
for  a  license   to   cover  the  period   July 
1st,  1920  to  July  1st,  1921.     If  producers 
will   call   the   attention   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
any  dealers  not  licensed  July   1st,  these 
dealers  will  be  notified. 

The  law  provides  that  failure  to  make 
prompt  payments  for  milk  purchased 
with  intent  to  defraud  or  purchasing 
milk  without  license  makes  the  pur- 
chaser of  milk  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 
Violations  of  the  law  will  be  prosecutea 
when  called  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  producers 
should  co-operate  in  the  enforcement  of 
the   law.      Members    of   the    Inter-State 


The  Lawrence  County  Sheep  and  Wool  ^ 
Growers'    Association  received  the   wool  | 
from  their  members  at  their  warehouse  i 
in   New   Castle,  July   1st,  2nd   and   3rd.  | 
Each  farmer's  clip  was  delivered,  packed 
in  wool  sacks,  weighed   by  the  associa- 
.tion  and  the  grower  given  a  warehouse 
receipt   for   the   amount   of   wool   which 
l^e  had.    Fire  insurance  is  carried  on  the 
wool  while  it  is  in  storage.     Tlie  asso- 
ciation plans  to  hold  the  wool  till  a  mar- 
ket   is    created   and    a    real   price    basis 
reached. 

Last  year  the  Lawrence  County  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growers'  Association  handled 
192  clips  in  storage,  amounting  to 
49,435  pounds.  This  year  wool  growers 
from  Butler  and  Beaver  counties  are 
pooling  with  the  Lawrence  County  As- 
sociation. By  combining  the  pools  in 
this  way  the  rate  of  over-head  expenses 
to  each  farmer  is  greatly  reduced,  which, 
if  each  were  separate  this  expense  would 
be  much  greater.  The  committee  esti- 
mates that  the  pool  can  be  conducted  by 
a  one  cent  per  pound  charge,  or  less. 

The  association  lias  the  wool  graded 
by  an  expert  grader  and  a  statement 
made  of  each  farmer's  wool,  giving  tlie 
pounds  of  each  grade  which  he  has.  The 
wool  is  sold  by  the  association  by  grades  | 
and  the  farmers  paid  on  that  basis  and 
the  expense  of  operation  deducted  by 
a  per  pound  charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILK 

TESTERS  MUST  BE  LICENSED 
One  of  the  important  laws  passed  by 
the  last  session  of  tlie  Legislature  is  that 
providing  for  the  supervision  of  all  milk 
l>lants  where  milk  and  cream  are  pur- 
chased or  sold  on  the  butterfat  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charg- 
ed with  the  supervision  of  this  law 
whicli  provides  for  the  issuing  of  all 
permits  to  all  such  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  record,  and  service  after 
they  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination of  proficiency  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  fur- 
nished evidence  of  good  character.  These 
licenses  must  be  posted  in  plain  view 
in  the  testing  room.  Plans  for  joint 
work  are  now  being  formulated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Permits  and  licenses  are  issued  for 
one  calendar  year,  and  must  be  renewed 
annually.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  authority  to  revoke  both  permits 
and  licenses  for  cause. 


The  permits  are  issued  without  charge 

to  the  milk  plants,  but  an  examination 

fee  of  .$3.00  is  charged  by  the  Pennsyl- 

Mnk'pToducers" Assoc'iation^  partku"lariy    vania    State    College    to    all    applicants 


those  selling  to  small  dealers  should 
see  whether  their  dealers  have  procured 
the  necessary  license 


i/ 


Sheep  Raising  and 


BLACK  and  WHITE  DISPERSION 

65  Pure  Bred  HoUteins  A.  R.  O.  Breeding 

Champion  Chester  Co.  Milk  Cow.  1919-20 

Champion  Chester  Co.  Holstein  Butter  Cow.  1920 

One  that  has  milked  5  tons  in  last  5  months 

Only  cow  ill  County  to  win  H.  F.  A.  of  A.  Prize  Money  last  year 

Our  Long  Distance  KingSegis  Bull's  si.\  nearest  Dam;^.  average  4..5^  fat 

Most  rows  have  advanced  registry  records  hpiI  ha\e  milked  over 

10000  pounds  the  last  year  (includinji  fust  rail  hrifeis) 

Are  Young  and  Fresh  or  Shortly  Due 

Absolute  Dispersion  Show  Stock  Foundation  Stock 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

(Philadelphia  Trolley  Line) 

LABOR  DAY.  SEPT.  6th.  12:45  Promptly 

For  circulars  address.  F.  C.  BRINTON,  Jr.,  Earnsley  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
(Balance  of  personal  property  to  be  sold  later  in  Sept.) 


FOR      S  A  I^  K 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BUI.I.    CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  ana  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  aver  aged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

IIOIKINO    SPRINGS    FARM  CARI>1HI.K,    PA..    U  ^^ 


I.     V.    OTTO 


Milk 

Cans 

and 

Bottles 

Your  order  so- 
licited for  any 
quantity. 

Special  1  o  w 
prices  on  car 
load  shipments 


J.    S.   BIESECKER 


CREAMERY 
DAIRY  and 
DAIRY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

59  Murray  St ,  New  York  City 


LINGOHOCKEN  BERKSHIRES 


for  the  position  of  testing,  and  a  fee  o\ 
$2.00  is  charged  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  issuing 
the  license. 

.Ml  examinations  will  be  certified  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
Wool  Growers*  Association  Pennsylvania  state  College  before  li- 
censes are  issued.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  check  work  by  State  Testers  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of   Agri- 


By  David  Kyle,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Does  it  pay   fanners   who  raise  sheep 


PROLIFIC    LARGE    SMOOTH 
rich  in  the  blood  of  the  best 

Special  Attention  given  toorders  for  Spring;  Pigs 
Write  for  information 

F.  M.  TWINING 

LINGOHOCKEN  FARM 

Piaeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


culture,    who   will,   from   time   to   time, 
check  the   work  of  local  testers. 

Provision    is    al.so    made    for    the    in- 
spection   and    approval    by    the    Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  Department  of   In- 
time  and  they  have  proven  "that  it  does  '  t-rnal    Affairs,  of  all   glassware   used   in 
pay,  both  by  the  success  of  last  year's    testing. 

pool  and  also  by  the  faith  they  are  plac-  This  law  assures  both  producer  and 
ing  in  the  proposition  this  year,  which  dealer  of  a  square  deal,  and  will  in  a 
is    indicated    by     the     greater     number  j  great    measure  relieve  the  accusation   of 


to  pool  their  wool  and  market  it  co- 
operatively through  a  wool  growers'  as- 
sociation? 

That    question    has    been    debated    by 
farmers   of   Lawrence   county    for    some 


WYNDHURST  FARM  offers 

20.75  lb.  Grandson  of 

Kin^    Knrrdykc    Sadie    Vale 

Good  Individual.      Rearty  For  Service. 

Price  $175. 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection. 

E.  P.  BECHTfcL,    R.  2,    ROYKRSFORD.   PA. 


adopting  the  pooling  plan. 


faulty  testing. 
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One  glass  of  milk  will  insure  a  good 
day's  work, 

WRITING     ADVERTISERS 


f) 


I    I 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—fun  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properiy  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure— helps  them  to 
aroid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 
Preparations 

— include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,  Amimal  Dip,  Pheno 
(Di»enfectant).  CoUc  Medicinr.  H.-ave 
Powder.  Di«teinp«T  Powder.Goll  Salve, 
Poultry  Preparations.  Silver  Pine  UeiU- 
ing  Oil  and  many  others. 

SuccMstul  for  30  Years 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
a  Quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity.  There's  an  International 
preparation  for  every  farm  aumaL 

lAsk     Your    Dealei 


.-.r-.TME    • 
v.v,-FRIENP 


$1.50  r,  $20 


For  keeping  f-lies. 
Gnats  and  many  other 
insects  ofl"  animals. 
I'sed  and  endorsed 
since  i8»5  by  leading 
dair>men.  Cows  give 
2S  per  cent,  lo  35  per 
cent  more  millt  during 
tly  season  if  sprayecf 
with  Shoo-Kly. 


ill  milk  and  tlesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single 
Season.  Kxcellent  for  galls.  Allays  Hchitig 
.Aids  in  healing  cuts  an<l  sores.  Excellent  t(.r 
lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $  I  so  for  enough  Shoo-Kly  to  protect  10 
cows  two  weeks, alsooiir3-tube gravity  spTa\er 
Money  back  if  not  satislactory.     Name  Express 
OHue.     Booklet  KKEE. 

|shoo-Fly  Mf^.  Co..  1346  N.  lOth  St..  Phila. 


COOLS  MILK-IMPROVES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS 
Rcmoveii  odors  -  halts  germ  Browlh— in- 
sures uniform,  better -flavorrd.  long  keicp. 
ing  MW  malcrial.  Insist  on  the 
SENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stops  waste  and  loss.  .Savrs  it*  cost  in 
one  week.  Recommendet  by  leading 
creameries  and  producrrs  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supplvyou.  wnle  for  stx-cial  otter. 

folder  free.    Chsmpion  Wilk  Coder  Co.,  Oept.  22.  Ccr  Uit.  ^  Y. 
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DAIRYMEN ! 

What  about    your    equipment? 

RIGHT  near  you  in  Philadelphia  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  Farmers  and  Dairymens  Supply  House  m 
the  Hsst. 
When  you  buy  from  this  headquarters  there  are  no 
delays  thTough  slow  freight  travel  and  far  away  ship- 
ments.   We  are  handy  to  supply  all  of  your  wants  quickly. 

We  are  headquartets  for  the  famous  DeLaval  cream 
separators,  coolers,  milking  machines- we  carry  them  all. 

And  we  carry  a  large  stock  of  everything  for  the  modern 
rLuu  Tvt        J         6  ^^.^^     We  therefore  can 

guarantee  prompt  atten- 
tion to  your  orders. 

King  Barn  Ventilators, 
Louden  Barn  equipment 
and  of  course  Oliver 
plows  and  every  kind  of 
farm  equipment  are 
shown  in  our  "Bestov" 
catalog. 

Write  for  it.  Come  in 
and  look  over  our  stock. 

Every  thine  for  f^^  modern 
Farm  and  Dairy 

Philadelphia  Farmers 

and 

Dairymen*    Supply    Co. 

Inc. 
1916-18  Market  Street,  Phila. 


cc 


The  Price  of  Milk" 

By  Clyde  L.  King 

Ready  Early  In  September 

Comprehensive  Treatment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in  All  Its 
Phases  -Fully  Illustrated,  Authoritive  and  Instructive 

Everyone  interested  in  the  Milk  situation  should  have  a  copy 

of  this  book 


Table  of  Contents 


Introductory 
I  hiijitfr    1 


Part    1. 


Chapter 


Thf    I'uuHc    Interest    in    the 
1  ,  (•».   (if   Milk. 
The   Price  to  the  Producer 


4. 


■). 


The    Forces    That    Fix    the 
Price  of    Milk 
Manufactured     Milk      Pro- 
ducts   and    the    Price    of 
Milk 

The  Price  Interdepend- 
ence of  Local,  Primary 
and  jnt^rnational  Mifir- 
kcts 

The  Cost  of  Production 
Shall  Dairymen  Organi/.e 
for  Collective  Bargaining 
Policies  of  Dairyman's 
Organizations  in  Their 
K.'lation    to    Price 


Part  2.     The  Cost  of  Milk  Production 

8.  The    Cost    of    Milk    Distri 

bution 

9.  Sanitary    Requirements    in 

Their     Relation     to     Price 

10.  How    Shall    Milk    be    Uis 

tributed  i 

11.  Can        Milk        Distribution 

Costs    be    Lowered  f 

12.  --e      Public      Intenst      m 
Milk    Distribution 

Part   3.     Fair  Price   Policies 

13.  The  Food  Value  of  Whole- 

some    Milk 

14.  Co-operation    and    Price 

15.  Fair     Price     Policies. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2  00  Delivered 


For  aaie  \af 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 


720-722  Heed  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Automobile  at  a  price  suitable  for 

any  purchaser 


Chester  County  Garage 


17-21  W.  Miner  Street 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE   THREE-QUARTER    TON 
INTERNATIONAL 

MODEL  H 

Is  the  Ideal  Farmer's 

MOTOR  TRUCK 


It  will  carry  a  ton  anywhere.    It  has  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  built  throughout  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  America, 
whose  reputation  for  fair  dealing  has  earned  for  them  one  of  the  largest 
business  in  the  world  today. 

Sold  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  by 

„    „    „   ,     .  West  Chester,  Pa. 

R.  M.  Rakestraw " 

Merseles  Motor  Co Chester    ^a. 

A.  H.  Pratt wTr     Tpl 

M.   C.  Walker n  f  H     pl 

S    w    Lee     ^'^^*'''^'   ^*' 

^-    ,  •  J:.,, ...      .  Cochranville,   Pa. 

Willis  Gill ^     .       .„      p„ 

_    ^    .^,  CoatesviUe,  Pa. 

M.   D.   Smith ^        .     X  n 

T\      «,  ^  «    c,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

John  McGowan  &  Son 

Elverson,   ra.,   K.   U. 

H.J.Bachman  . .  .Oakmont.  Pa. 

Herbert  Han.sell Lansdowne.  Pa. 

Simmons   &   Barrow ^^^.^^  j,^ 

Chas.   Wirrilow 

See  your  nearest  dealer  for  demonstration  and  literature. 
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AUGUST     MILK    tUNUlllUWa  iilUtK  anuw   Anu  fair 


Weather  Conditions  Favor  Production 
A  Trying  Month 


Weather  conditions  during  August 
were  extremely  unfavorable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  general  marketing  of  milk 
by  producers.  General  conditions  were 
quite  favorable  toward  production,  but 
the  principal  trouble  has  been  in  main- 
taining milk  in  salable  condition  on  de- 
livery. 

The     continued     hot 
weather,  with  high  hu- 
midity, has    been    par- 
ticularly    favorable    to 
the  growth  of  bacteria 
in  milk,  with  a  result- 
ant   large    increase    in 
the     amount     of     sour 
milk.  In  many  cases  we 
have  been   able  to  ob- 
serve that  the  tempera- 
ture   of     springs    and 
even    well    water    has 
been  considerably  high- 
er   than   under   normal 
conditions.     This     was 
probably   not   observed 
by  many  farmers  using 
spring    or    well    water 
for   cooling   their    milk 
and  while  they  believed 
they   were   cooling   the 
milk    as    usual,    in    re- 
ality it  was  starting  for 
the     receiving      station 
five    to    ten    degrees 
warmer  than  usual,  and 
with  transportation  con- 
ditions,   unless    in    iced 
cars,    highly    unfavor- 
able,    owing     to     the 
same   general   weather 


vailed,  the  market  again  approached 
normal.  Less  sour  milk  came  out  and 
the  supply  of  sweet  milk  increased 
steadily.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
there  was  a  considerable  surplus  with 
prices  on  the  platform  one  to  two  cents 
a  quart  under  the  recognized  price 
level. 


AT  NESTVED,  DENMARK 


By  Robert  W.  Balderston 

Three  or   four     of     my     impressions 


The  Danes  have  wisely  standardized 
their  breeding,  concentrating  their  en- 
ergies  on   two   breeds.     One,   the  black 


;  "^ .?. 


V'  ^    •' 


-iiiiiiiilin  '^^imBimmmL  ' 


seemed  to  be  so  outstanding  as  an  '  and  white,  being  practically  identical 
American  visitor  at  this  fair,  that  I  will  I  with  the  Holstein  breed  in  this  coun- 
enumerate  them  first  of  all  and  then  !  try.  This  breed  is  found  mostly  on  the 
discuss  each  briefly.  '  mainland  of  Jutland.     The  other  breed, 

1.  The    Danes    have    developed    theii    the  Red  Danish  Dairy  Breed,  is  of  the 
breeding   along   utility   lines  primarily      short   legged  type,  with  good  depth  of 

barrel    and    great  con- 
stitutions.    This  breed 
is  almost  universal  oi* 
the    islands    and    was 
the  only  one  exhibited 
at   the    Nestved   show. 
All    animals    in    the 
show    are    scored    by 
the  judges,  on  a  basis 
of    lOO   per    cent,    and 
premiums    awarded  in 
accordance     with     the 
average  made  and  not 
on  a  basis  of  the  num- 
ber   of    prizes    to    be 
awarded   or  the   num- 
ber of  entries  in  each 
class. 

Siixty  per  cent,  of 
every  score  is  calcu- 
lated on  a  basis  of 
performance  and  40 
per  cent,  on  individu- 
al   conformation. 

Nbtwithstanding  the 
emphasis  placed  on 
performance,  there  is 
a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  these  cattle,  as 
may  be  noted  in  the 
illustrations.  There  are 


I..,.  £'?Sn''S^Sirc"oV.»m  *A'SS!;  s"S.^wr  ^^^?i^'ii,-^^^^.i^Z^>%P^^^^^.,    always    oxper..  around 
H.,  tJ;1!?  JS»«:  DJig."p|nrBS3.d^r.;^...o     I.w.a  ,o      demonstrate      the 

conditions      the      pro-  a.«>.;  Hush  O.  Van  P«lt.  .ditor  The  D.lry  r.rm.r;  Moirt.  T.  PW1UP«,  rreMMnt  cneiwr  *-?»"J      "•     .„,.„,,„„    w..hliin«n.    „„ 


eonditions      the      pro-  ^„.   Hngf  Oj. VJJ  P«".  edito.  Th.  Da^^^^^^  w„l>ljp.n:         ;„„  „f  „„  „„i,„als; 

?:::::d°'ar;en:::;  E:«;c°:Li'i;ss  SHB^^^^^^^^  >-  ---  eaeh  score 

uciivcy    g^^^jjj^    President  American  OuernBey  Cattle  Club,  Taconic,  Conn. card   contammg    mem- 

pomts    was    relatively  '  

large 


Early  in  the  month  milk  receipts  vverc 
above  normal.  Intermittent  rains  had 
been  favorable  to  pasture  growth  and 
also  acted  as  a  retarding  influence  <n 
the  usual!''  prevalent  fly.  The  milk 
flow  was,  if  anything,  larger  than  an- 
ticipated. At  this  time  surplus  milk,  on 
the  receiving  platforms,  went  hoggins 
and  sold  down,  at  times,  to  eight  cents 
a  quart. 

During  the  middle  of  the  month  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sour  milk  received.  At  times  this  was 
so  large  as  to  result  in  a  scarcity  of 
sweet  milk,  and,  for  a  few  days  as  high 
as  11  and  12  cents  a  quart  was  bid  on 
the  city  platforms  for  milk  sufficient  lo 
enable  the  smaller  dealers  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  trade. 

In  the  latter  weeks  of  the  month,  when 
more    normal    weather    conditions    pre- 


— — "  ~"    oranda    and    comment 

There  has  been  a  decided  weakness  in         2.  The   fair   is  an   educational   agencj    j,  p(,sted  over  each  animal, 
the    butter    market,    particularly    during      of   first  importance.  I      The    sales    made    at    these    shows    are 

the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month.  With  |  '^-  The  permanency  of  Danish  agri-  one  of  the  strongest  features.  The  Bull 
the  market  weak  buyers  were  only  tak-  culture  is  founded  on  the  economy  of  the  Qub  members  come  here  to  purchase  the 
ing   quantities     sufficient     for     current      dairy  cow.  |  co-operative  head  for  their  herds.    Sales 

4.  The  whole  Danish  people  seem  to  are  generally  arranged  with  a  sliding 
have  bee^i  trained,  from  birth,  to  think  scale  of  prices.  .\  flat  price  at  once  and 
in  terms  of  agriculture.  a    substantial    additional    amount    if   the 

I  have  had  many  new  thoughts  as  a    animal  wins  a  premium, 
result  of  one  day  at  this  fair,  but  they  1      The   hogs    shown    arc   either    English 
seem  to  revolve  about  these  four.  Yorkshires  or  the  heavy  White  Danish. 

Cows  shown  were  only  those  who  had  fhe  usual  practice  of  growing  for  pork 
satisfactory  re:ords  in  cow  testing  as-  jg  to  cross  Yorkshire  boars  with  Danish 
socintions,  records  comparable  to  our  ^^ws.  The  former  give  quickness  of 
advanced  registry  records.  development  to  the  progeny  and  also  in- 

No  others  are  admitted.  Aged  bulls  .Mire  a  high  grade  bacon.  The  latter  are 
must  have  such  records  on  the  part  of  robust,  prolific  mothers  and  attain  very 
their  get  and  must  be  shown  with  them     large  size. 

All  young  animals,  of  both  sexes,  mu^^t  The  Xestved  Fair  is  one  oi  a  large 
have  such  records  on  the  part  of  al)  number  held  each  year  throughout  the 
dams   for   two  generations.  !  c.Continned  on   page   seven) 


needs  and  prices  ruled  low.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Holland  and  Danish  butter 
which  had  recently  been  received,  held 
the  market  down,  while  domestic  pro- 
du.tion  was  above  normal.  Foreign 
butter  still  continues  to  arrive.  Late  in 
the  month  3500  casks  of  Danish  and 
S.'iHO  boxes  of  Argentine  butter  were 
placed  on  the  Eastern  markets.  Indica- 
tions favor  decreased  importations  next 
month,  it  is  stated. 

The  average  price  for  92  score,  solid 

packed  creamery  butter,  New  York  city. 

for    August,    was    5.')    cents.      The      top 

price  of  the  month  was  57  cents,  while 

(Continued    on    page    eight) 
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THE  UDDER  AND  MILKING 

With  a  Few  Remarks  On  Tuberculosis* 

By  Louis  F.  Dilger 

rue  an  of  n,l,UI„g  dairy  co.s  of  s.- .  without  .>oni„.. he  ^j;;^-  -d^produc- 
.  »nor  n,cri.  is  an  accompUshment  o.  -«^^^';>.^«f:;;,,^;;^,  „„,  jol,,  but  bo.i, 
vhicli  relatively  few  persons  can  boast.  .^^  ,|^^,,„^^,|^.^.  ,c,,uire  the  greatest  care 
_.         •  _    .-„,„   t-«imarW';  <in  Inis   suo- 

;cct  may  not  be  out  of  place  here    b^^       eieanlmess    above  all  things,  and  th,s 
,au^e  as  a   rule  a  great  many   Naluabk  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^-  ;-  ^^.^  ^^^an 

.owsarerun,edyeadybycare^e.m^^^^     houUl.,^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^  ^,^, 

,,g,    owhig    to    the    lack   ot    ^^^^^         ^^^^  ,,,4,1,  ,,,,ieh  is  fit  for  human  con- 
concern.ng  the  udder,  Us  function^  and   p.  ^^^^^^.^^^      ^.^  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^g^on 

its  care.  ,     ;  .    .  ,.Hnds   before  examining  a  patient  or  betore  an 

The  udder  is  composed  of  two  gla  d       e  ^.^  ^^^^^^.^     ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 

which    are    separated    from    each    othe     ^^^^  ,,,,,  ,  „,iiUer   should  be 

by  a  fibrous  partition  and  enveloped  m    u^entKal  t      g^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

/  white  glandular  «-^\^^P^"^" ,  f^^  TcVean  healthv  cow.  In  milking  the 
^-averse  partition  divides  the  rear  ^'^^l  I'J^ok.s  should  not  be  milked  m 
f.om    the    front   half,    thereby    forming    fir  t^ro^^^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^,  ^,  ,„  ,,e 

the  four  quarters.  The  milk  ^^-^J^^^^^^  ^.'^^.'^^  ,,  end  of  harmful  germs  are 
,nade  up  of  glandular  vesicles,  m  which  ^  fioo  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^.^^^^  , 

the    milk    is    collected      through       -;  ; «-;  ^^„^,,    disease.      It    is.      therefore. 

canals  which  unite  w.  h  ^'^^.^ ,  ,^'^^^,^J  i  ^^.^ssary  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
canaU.   called  the   l^^ttierous   duct,   and  ,      ces^>  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^ 

,Hese    lead    into   larger    "--     known  |  hat  the       ^^^^  ^^.^^     ^^^    ^ 

as  the  milk  cistern,  and  «-  °\  ^^^ !  "J^^ed  when  intended  for  use.  whether 
^s  located  directly  over  each  t^a^  >)„  i  ^^  ^^^  j^^.^ehold  or  for  farm  animals, 
the  lower  part  oi   each  teat    .a      ng     for  ^^^^  ^.  ^^^  ^.^        ,, 


SOME    REASONS   WHY 

The  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Belong  to  the  Cow 

Testing  Association 

By  County  Agent  E.  P.  Walls.  Talbot  County,  Md. 
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rp^^h.-;  muscle  which  at^- 
matically  prevents  the  escape  o^  the 
n,Uk.  The  milk  does  not  originate 
simplv  through  the  secretion  ot  the 
^L'd.    but    represents    the    transforme 


tor  tne  ^ou^tll<J»'J  v^-    —  _ 

That  the  first  part  of  the  milk  is  alive 
with  bacteria  is  an  established  fact,  and 
by  the  -aid  of  microscopic  examinatiom 
vvas  found  to  contain  as  high  as  80.000 
bacteria  to  every  cubic  centimeter,  while 


fluid  of  the  gandular  organs, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk 
from    the    lacteal    gland   it    reqmres    a 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  upper  par 
of  tl^e  milk  cistern.     The  pulhng  on  the 
Vt  n<,t  only  catises  an  «m.ecessary  pro- 

ongation  of  the  stroke,  but  is  the  origm 

o    diseased  ladders.     The  operation   of 

bilking  is  a  very  diffictUt  thing  to  de 

scribe   in   writing.     It  should   be  done 

Jth  a  dry  and  full  hand.  In  this  way 

r    arger  quantity  of   milk   >s   won  and 

th     work    may    proceed    more    rapidly 

'In  when  the  thumb  and  index     n.e 

are  used  in  pullmg  downwards.  This  so 

called    stripping    should    never    be    ap 


;^-rr.r;.toft..ik.as^^ 


to  be  perfectly  germ  free.     These  bac- 
teria  penetrate   before   milking   through 
the  opening  of  the  teat  and  extend  tar 
up  into  the  teat  canals.     Dairymen  and 
farmers   who  desire  to  produce   whole- 
some milk  must  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance   of    keeping    these    first    strip- 
pings    separate,    especially    so    where    a 
perfectly    germ    free    Produ^*    'S    to   be 
won.  and  where  it  is  mtended  that  the 
milk  be  consumed  in  the  raw  state.     1 
is  a  deplorable  thing  that  we  have  not 
reached  that  state  of  perfection  m  pro- 
ducing milk  which  may  be  used  wUhou 
risk  directly  from  the  cow.  However,  I 


.„ ..     -  '^    ";^^^    7  Zd    believthe'time  is  not  far  distant  when 

pUed.    as    it    results    m    ^-^^^^^-  ^.Twe  Xn  be  able  ^ 

spoiled  udders.  This  P^^^-^Z/J^;  I  "^^t  has  been  said  that  the  milk  which 
teats  causes  small  "  ts  m  the  ^^^.^^^^^.^  ^.p^hed  to  many  large  cities 
mucous  membranes  -    the  mi  k  c^,  er„  M^^^  >        ^^       .  ^,^^  inhabitants  con- 

,„,  the  teat  canals,  which  is  th  o  ^  f  ^^^^,^,  ,,,,  ,,,,  to  fertilise  a 
of  the    little   knots_  wha^h    fonn  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^.  ^^ 


U'^v  n  ;;d  ^f  trouble,  and  ,n  the 
n:'iority  of  cases  either  spoil  the  one 
teat,   or    as   it   frequently    happen,   all 


good  day's  work  of  potatoes 

It  should  be  the  duty   and  ambition 
of  the  dairyman  and  every  one  who  is 


-;  or  as  it  ^-^--^V^X:,^  ;:^r  a.  e;;^.h  to  be 'blessed  with 
four.  The  kneadmg  and  "^"'^f  "^  ^^  ;^„  .„^  ,  family  cow  to  endeavor  to 
the  udder  in  order  to  entice  the  secre     owning  ^  ^^^^^^,4. 

on  of  milk  is  worthy  of  -commenda^     -^-;   ^  ^^^„^^  ^,,^  ,  superior  qual- 
tion,  and  no  better  example jsfford.     ^    n     by^P_^^    ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^ 

us  in  this  respect  than  the  ^f^'^'-Z'-  ,    ]        „  ^,  the  community  in   which  he 
Themilkingshouldbeperormedrg-   a     wel^  .^   ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ularly,     steadily     and     -;^;^'';^;^  TtZl^^y .     The  importance  of  thor- 
without  intermission,  until  the  t  ats  are  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^ 

thoroughly  milked  out     ^^^  ;  "^^J^   "J„,  ,,,1  is  paramount  and  this  should 
sary  pause  in  the  milking   mav    cause    a  ^^.^^.^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^^, 

OSS  of  milk.    To  be  able  to  carry^u     ^^^^^^^^^  ,,,,,,  ,,  mostly  free  of 
this  conscientiously,  the  operator  mus     m   K  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

Lve  a  long  practice,  strong^  mu^ular   1     t  na^ k^  1  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^    ^,^,       -,      | 
arms   and   hands,   because  there    sno   a  e  ^^.^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.,^^^^  .^ 

piece  of  work  which  taxes  the  mu-  -    -^^l^^,  ^^  .,,   ,0.     Cows   accustom 

so  heavily  as  milking.  ^^^Pf 'f  >  ^l^^;^  themselves  to  being  milked  out  of  doors 

it  is  thoroughly  and  care  ully  done^The  them.                         ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^„^    ^.^^ 

billed  milker  when  he  is  to  be  found  aj      a     y     ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^^             ^^ 

is   a  priceless   gem,  for  upon   him  de  whe          J                -^  ^„y,  to  get  them 

"ends'the  future  of  the  ^^^^^^'^  ^  tand  quie,ly  when  being  milked.    As 

Vhere   are   many   rul-   m    ^^-^/^^^f  ^    ^,tter    of    fact.    I    have     seen   cows 

describe  the  art  of  n.   King  and       have  .^   ^  ^^^  conveniently  connected 
3,ways    found    them    very    useful    and    ^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^,^,„,p,,  ,t  the 

if    we   can   succeed   m   our     prot  ^                ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

•From  HoUlein  Frle.i-n  RegUler 


It   is    just   as   impossible   to    tell   how 
much  butter  fat  milk  contains  by  look- 
ing at  the  milk  or  by  looking  at  the  cow 
as  it  is  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  kernels 
„n    an    car    of    corn    will    grow      when 
planted.      There   are   people   who   think 
that    they    can    form    a    pretty    correct 
estimate  in  either  one  of  these  cases,  but 
too   much  work  has  been  done  over  a 
great    number    of    years    in    practically 
every  part  of  the  world,  on  these  things, 
to   allow   us   to   still  think  that  anyone 
possesses  such  supernatural  powers.     In 
fact    we  do  know  now  that  it  can't  be 
done.    We  also  know  that  the  only  way 
of  telling  how  profitable  a  cow  is,  is  by 
knowing  how  much  she  eats  and  what 
it  costs  and  then  using  the  Babcock  test 
and  the  scales  to  determine  of  how  much 
value  is  the  milk  that  she  produces. 

Occasionally    a    man    will    make    this 
argument.     That   he   can    buy   a    small 
Babcock   tester   and  test  his   own   milk 
and  know  just  as  much  about  it  as  if 
he  belonged   to  a   cow   testing  associa- 
tion.   In  a  good  many  cases  this  is  true, 
if  he  would  only  do  it,  but  it  would  be 
rather    hard    to    guess    the    number    of 
once  used  inA  nov.    disused  small  Bab- 
cock testers  ...  ..h  arc  ly.r-  around  over 
the  farms  of  this  country.    A  man  will 
get  a  testing  outfit,"  use  it  for  a  month 
or   two   and  then   when  the   next  time 
comes  will  be  so  busy  with  other  farm 
work   that   he    will   let   the   test   go   by 
from  day  to  day  and  the  first  thing  he 
knows  he  is  out  of  the  testing  game.    It 
he  is  a  member  of  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is 
busy   with   his  other   work   or   not    the 
cow  tester  will  be  there  eacli  month  and 
the   work   will   be   done,   as   this   is  his 
lob      He  has  time  to  complete  the  rec- 
ords and  to  figure  out  much  very  valu- 
able data  in  regard  to  each  cow  in  the 
herd.     In   a   few   months  he  is  able  to 
tell  the  dairyman  how  t.r  begin  cvlh"^ 
his  cows  judiciously,  getting  rid  of  those 
which  are  not  paying  their  keep  or  are 
returning  a  very  small  profit  and  buymg 

in  other  cows  of  known  merit  to  take 
their  places.     In  addition  to  the  imme- 
diate return  gotten  from  more  ^'^^  ^^^ 
more  butter  fat  the  farmer  knows  which 
cows  to  use  as  his  breeding  stock,  be- 
cause the  old  fundamental  law  of  breed- 
ng    that    "hke    begets    like"    still   holds 
good  in  a  great  measure,  and  can  usually 
be  depended  upon.    Therefore,  it  is  rea- 
sonable   to    expect    that    dairy    animals 
coming  from  a  line  of  ancestors  wh.h 
ar^  large   producers   of    a   good  quality 
of  milk  are  going  to  be  better  producers 
than  are  animals  which  have  ancestors 

of  no  record.  . 

Then,  too.  the  cow  tester  >s  able  to 
figure  out  with  the  farmer,  based  on  the 
feeds  which  he  is  using,  dairy  rations  fo 

1  the  several  cows  in  the  herd  which  will 
make  their  production  most  economical. 

'   Some  members   of   the  «^«^v  Jesting  as^ 

sociation   in   Talbot   county  have   stated 

that   in    this   way  the   tester   has    saved 

hem  enough  on  their   feed  bin  m  one 

visit  to  pay  for  the  testing  of  their  herd 
for  a  whole  year. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
heard  of  recently  in  connection  with 
cow  f«ting  association  work  is  that  of 
a"  Missouri  dairyman  who  was  milking 
50  cows  about  a  year  ago.  He  joined 
the  cow  testing  association  and  as  a 
result  of  these  tests  got  rid  of  26  cows 
and  finds  by  accurate  records  that  he  is 
making  more  profit  from  the  remaining 
24  than  he   formerly  did   from  50. 

Another    argument    in    favor   of    cow 
testing  work  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
matter  of   immediate  profit  and  the  se- 
lection of  better  breeding  stock,  it  fur- 
nishes the  very  cheapest  form  of  adver- 
tising for  those   farmers  who  are  rais- 
ing   registered    stock   and   which   either 
have   or    will    soon   have   offspring    for 
sale       Intelligent    dairymen   have      now 
reached  the  point  where  the  first  thing 
that  they  want  to  know  about  a  dairy 
animal  is  what  she  has  made  on  test  or 
what  the  parentage  of   such  an  animal 
has  shown  by  cow  testing  records  in  the 

past.  ,  ,         , 

Closely  coupled  up  with  the  value  of 
cow  testing  work  is  the  matter  of  tu- 
berculosis eradication.    If  a  farmer  once 
gets   a   herd   which  is   entirely   free   of 
tuberculosis  and  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition,  and   in   addition  to  this   obtains 
the    information    which     he     can      get 
through  cow  testing  work  on  his  herd, 
he  is  then  certainly  in  a  good  position 
to  go  forward  rapidly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  herd  and  with  the  attend- 
ant increase  in  proceeds  which  are  bound 

to  result.  - 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  matters  of 
a  clean   herd   and  a  high   testing  herd 
goes  the  question  of  the  most  economical 
production  of  feed  on  the  farm.     It  is 
a  very  common  thing  if  a  man  becomes 
interested    in    one    phase     of     dairymg 
that  he   naturally  becomes   more   inter- 
ested in  all  the  other  phases  includmg 
the  erection  of  silos  and  the  growmg  of 
'crops    to    fill    them,    the   production    of 
more    valuable    hay   crops    such    as    al- 
falfa,  cow   peas   and   soybeans,    and   !n 
short,   the   marketing   of   a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  crops  grown  on  the  farm 
in  the  form  of  milk.    The  manure  made 
from  the  feeding  of  good  dairy  rations 
and  the  keeping  of  an  adequate  herd  of 
cattle  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,   is  a  great  factor  in  the  increase 
and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
important    problems      confronting      the 
country  today.    It  is  a  well-known    act 
that   land    in   a   good   state  of    fertility 
will    make    good   yields   of   almost"  any 
crop     It  is  also  another  well-known  fact 
that  in  those  sections  which   are  given 
over   largely   to   dairying  the    soil    fer- 
tility is  kept  up  to  a  high   mark,      the 
farmstead    is    generally    well-improved 
and    presents    an    excellent    appearance, 
and  the  proprietors  of  those  farms  gen- 
erally have  money  in  the  bank. 


Testing    seed   before   planting    is    hke 
taking  out  insurance  on     your     crop. 
Try  it. 

The  more  milk  the  less  meat. 


COUNTY  ACTIVITIES.  MANY  LOCALS  HOLD  PICNICS 


CHESTER    CO.    FARMERS    PICNIC 


County  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion Formed.  

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chester 
fuunty  lanii  Bureau,  INjinoiia  C.rant'e, 
\...  ;;,  and  tlu'  Chester  Couiily  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  the-  larm- 
trs  of  Chester  county  held  a  vrry  su- 
cessful  picnic  at  I.enape  Park,  near  W'csi 
Chester,  Ha.  Fully  a  thousand  larni- 
»rs  from  Che.ster  and  nearby  counlio 
attended. 

A  number  oi   men  of  national  pronii- 
luiice  wen-  in  alteiulanct'  and   ii.ade  ad 
dresses. 

Secretary     iv    T.     Meridetii,      <>i"      ihe 
Uiuted    States    Dtparlinenl    of    .Agricul- 
ture, made  an  interesting  address  saying 
in    part,    "that    the    farmers    should    ap- 
preciate the   valuable   work  done  l)y  tlu 
Department    of     Agriculture."      He    ap 
l)(.akd  to  all   farmers  to  use  the   iiif*jr 
ination   given  out  by  the   department  a- 
a  result  of  its  expert  investigations.  Ht 
.  outlined  plans   for  the  future  and  asked 
the    farmers    to    personally    make    their 
Congressmen   understand  the  desires  of 
iheir    constituents    regarding       fidl    aj)- 
propriations  for  the  work  of  the  depar.- 
iiient.      The    secretary    laid    special    eni- 
pliasis    on    the   great   aid    that    has   been 
given    for    improved    marketing    facil- 
ities   for   .\inerican    farmers.     He   said 
that    production    of    all   .farm    product., 
had  been  increased  and  ini.)rove(l.  with- 
out proper  regard  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the   farmer  must   sell  it.     H-" 
pKdged  the  assistance  of  the  deparmier.i 
in   organizing  national   marketing    facili- 
ties that  will  insure  improved  conditions. 
I'rof.    Hugh    G.    Van    PeU.    of    Iowa, 
emphasized  improved  care  of  dairy  ani- 
mals.     It    is    not    worth    while    to   carry 
„n  improved  breeding,  without  improved 
tare  and  good  feeding. 

M.  D.  .Munii.  president  of  the  N   tional 
Dairy  Council,  in  a  brief  address,  voiced 
the    need     for    the    co-operation    t)f    all 
dairy  interests  in  pushing  the  con;:ump- 
tion  of  all  dairy  products.  Among  others 
present,  who  also  made  brief  addresse.,. 
were   Robert  Schoville,  president  ot   the 
liuernsey    Breeders'    Club;      James    Iv 
Dodge,     president     of     the      Berkshire 
Breeders'    Association;    John    McSpar- 
ren,    master    of    the    Pennsylvania    State 
Grange ;  James  Watson,  president  of  the 
Ayreshire    Breeders'    Association.    Fred- 
erick Rasmussen,  secretary   of   Agricul- 
ture  for  Pennsylvania,  presided  and  in- 
troduced the  various  speakers. 


BERKS  COUNTY  FARMERS  PICNIC 

The  Berks  county  farmers  held  a 
very  successful  picnic  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Readi;ig,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
.August  i-'th,  under  ti  e  auspices  of  ihe 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
l*roducers  Association  locals  of  Berks 
county. 

I  Tuv^rJc    f.f     1  nno   iM»r>i»li»    w.-ri'    in    rit- 

ten  ance.  \  bask.t  dinner  was  served. 
The  Ringgold  Band,  of  Reading,  fur- 
nished music  during  the  day.  Various 
games  and  contests  W'^re  engaged  in 
Si  \  eral  snappy  horse  races  were  als(j 
held. 

ShortI\'  after  dinner  an  eduiatio'.ial 
program  was  held  at  wliicli  addresses 
\Vv  re  made  b\    llie  following: 

Frederick  Brenkman,  secretary  ol 
the  State  (iriiiige;  K.  K.  Hibshman, 
State  Leaiier  of  Farm  Bureaus;  John 
H.  Vorhees.  associate  eilitor,  Th 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  and  H.  D.  Alle- 
hach.  vice  president.  The  Inter-S.atc 
M;ik   Producers  .Vsociation. 

Following  the  meeting  plans  were 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  county  as- 
sociation  of   the   local  branches   of   the 


BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

RECENTLY    FORMED 

At  a  business  meeting  during  the 
morning  the  Chester  County  Pure- Bred 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  was 
formed.  The  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  none  but  pure-blooded  sires 
for  their  herds.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  live  stock  survey  of 
the  county  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
heads  of  pure-bred  stock  o'  all  de  crip- 
tions. 

Officers  «>f  the  association  elected 
were  Morris  T.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy, 
president;  Dale  E.  Andrews,  of  Wes; 
Chester,  vice  president;  .Albert  \V 
Hoopes,  of  Highland  Farms,  West  Ches- 
ter, secretary,  and  Roland  Smedley.  ol 
W'est  Chester,  treasurer. 


MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY  (PA.)   PICNIC 

The  first  farmers  picnic,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  th.e  Montgomery  county 
I'arm  Bureau  and  ti  e  local  organi/.a- 
t Diis  of  the  luter-State  Milk  Pnxhicers 
.\ss;Kiation,  in  that  county,  wi-.s  held 
at  Sclu\enk^ville  .\lemor.al  Park, 
Sihwenksville,  I'a..  Augu>t  iitli.  The 
a;teiKUju:e   numbered   full>    j,oco. 

I.  11.  Halderman,  president  of  tiie 
.Montgome'iy  County  Farm  Biueau, 
t)pened  the  t..rinal  exercises  and  intro- 
duoed  11.  D.  .Allebach,  vice  president  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Produce:  s  .\sso 
ciation,  as  chairm m  of   the   d  ly. 

Addresses  were  made  b>  A.  B. 
Small,  of  Ohio,  who  spoke  »>n  the 
value   of    the   pure    bred    Hoist. in    cow 

0  the  daily  industry.  Win.  II.  Suavely, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  made  ;in  address  «)ti 
tlu'  vahie  of  the  Farm  Bureau  org:ini- 
zation. 

Frederick    Shangle,   treasurer   of   ti  c 

1  liter-State     .Milk    Producers    Associa- 
tion,   spoke   on    the  value   of  or-aniza 
tion    and    co-operative    work,    particu 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

HOLSTEIN   BULL   ASSN. 

.\t  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  ZieK- 
lerville.     P;i..    I  c:il    of    the    Inter  State 
Milk    Producers     \>s  .ci;itiuii,   tl  e   'ines 
tion   of    organizing    a    Pure    B;ed    Bull 
Association   was   discussed. 

It  was  felt  th:it  herd  iiiipr<  .\  eiiu  nt 
was  jll^t  as  importaiii  a  f  ictor  in  th  • 
dairy  business  as  campaigns  for  hi^hr 
milk  prices.  .Meetings  in  the  si)riuK 
and  simmer  of  igiy  liiially  lulmn.ite.l 
n  sufticient  interest  to  fo:  m  iw  .  blocks. 
Later  furtlier  meetings  w:e  h  Id  and 
re^ulted  in  subs*.  ription>  for  ictui  ;iildi 
ti.MiQl  blocks  to  Le  secured. 

At  a  general  me  ting  la  t  l;ill,  the 
value  of  shares  in  the  B  dl  .\->so  iatiou 
was  ti.xed  at  $15.  Seventy  s  ares  wore 
necessary  lor  a  blo.k  tj  con^tilUie 
the  ownership  or  use  of  one  bull. 

in  the  early  part  (d'  December,  iyi9. 
I  committee,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers,   together    with    R.    R.    Welch,    of 

tite  College  and  .A.   K.  Rothi  nberger, 

X. elision      representative     lor      MiJiit 
goinery  county,   went   to  t)hio  and   se 


iiv^. 


Pure  Bred  Bulls— Montgomery  County  Association 


Inter-Statt  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, of  Berks  county,  which  promises 
to  III  el   vvitli  great  success. 


OXFORD   (PA.)   PICNIC 
The  Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  lo- 
cal  of  the   Inter-State    Milk    Prculucers 
.Association,    he  d    a    f.irmers'   pi.nic    at 
Oxord.    Pa.,    Thursday,    .\ugust    26th. 
Several    hundred    members     and     their 
friends  were   in  attendance.      Following 
a   basket  dinner  addresses   were   made 
by  vario  s    p.akers  including  Mr.  Wm. 
Griscom,  of  Abbot's  Alderney    Dairies, 
who  spoke  on  the  care  of  milk  and  the 
production    of    milk    of     better     grade; 
Thomas   McDowell  spoke  on  the  good 
roads   imi)rovement  in  Chester  county; 
Frank     P.     Willits,    president     o\     the 
Interstate     Milk     Producers     Associa- 
tion,  made  an  address  on  organization 
and  co-operation,  particularly  along  the 
lines    of    the    association    work.      A.    P. 
Irwin  made  an  address  on  good  roads 
and    what    could    be    accomplished    by 
organized  effort.     H.  D.  Allebach,  vice 
president  of  the  Inter-State   Milk  Pro- 
ducers  Association,  spoke  on  the  gen- 
eral   milk    market    situation     and     the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food. 


lariy    in  connection  with  the   work   the    lected     six     biilN.        Later     two     more 

blocks  were  ori;anized  and  bulL  pur- 
chased. Plan>  for  t!  e  organization'  «jf 
additional  blocks  arc  now  under  way. 
Efforts  are  mad.-  to  obtain  as  high 
grade  bulls  a.-,  money  can  bu\ .  In  a<l- 
dition  to  type,  efforts  towards  obtain 
ing  bulls  from  hi  Ji  butter  fat  lineage 
is  paramount.  Breeding  was  also  con- 
sidered to  the  extent  that  all  of  the 
bulls  bought  shou'd  be  alon^  tl  e  same 
family  line,  but  nut  so  closely  related 
as  to  result  in   inljreeding 

At  a  recent  Montgomery  county 
farmers  picnic,  held  at  Schwenksville. 
Pa.,  a  number  of  bulls  of  the  associa- 
tion were  exhibited.  A  reproductiou 
of  a  photograph  taken  at  that  time  is 
shown.  Reading  from  left  to  right 
these  bulls  are  King  Pontiac  l.)iaua 
De  Kol;  sire,  King  Pontiac  Diana  Pie- 
tertze;  Dam.  Maple  Crest  De  Kol 
Girl,  with  a  record  of  14,293  pounds  of 
milk  and  054.4.^  pounds  of  butter: 
King  I'ontiac  Pondyke,  27Ql(*),  sired 
by  King  Pontiac  Hen^erfed  Pondyke: 
dam,  Maggie  Artis  Segis,  year  butter 
record,  1.01491  pounds;  Sir  Aggie  Seg- 
is Corniciopia,  2<;0976;  sire,  Model  Seg- 
is Butter  Boy,  dam  Aggie  Cornicopia 
.»f  Sunny  Side,  milk  19091  pf'UU.U. 
butter  8.?.V04  pouiuls  No.  4.  unnamed 
bull,  sired  by  .Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Her- 
tog.  with  .V  A.  R.  (.).  dHUghters:  dam, 
Klorian  Fundcrin. ,  of  Ferndale,  now  on 

(Coiitiniied    t'li     tuih'e    elev«Mi ) 


t^V.>^'i; 


"Inter-State"  was  doing  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  dairy  farmer,  in  connection 
with   milk  production, 

R.  R.  Welch,  of  State  College,  made 
a  short  address  on  the  accredited  herd 
plan. 

A  large  quantity  of  farm  machinery 
was  exhibited  at  the  picnic  while  the 
herd  of  pure  bre'd  bulls,  owned  by  the 
Montgomery  County  Pure  Bred  Bull 
■AssociaJon  were  shown  and  their  vari- 
ous  favorable  points  commented   upon. 
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1.    1  nssi-y 

Ira    .1.    llo'ik 

1.      I.IIIMT 

held  ill  l'liila(Uli)hi:i  oarlx  in  1)(.\  (Milior. 
I'.lnlicii-  iDr  (Iiricl<)r>  will  hr  luld.  N'oU 
want  Id  lie-  n-prcscntid.  'riurciurc  gtt 
sour  Uicjils  woikinK.  h<i\x-  .scscral  dclc- 
;.,at<..s  flivtcd  to  reiiriMiit  you.  if  you 
i-aniiot  all  (.-ouu'.  \\\'  wnuld  \k-  iihul 
lo  liavi'  y:iu  all.  liul  w  c  know  lliatV  ucxl 
lo  iuii)o->ililc.  lait  al  Ka^t  ^ind  a  dcK 
.■anon.  Ifl  llicui  have  votiuj;  i)ro\iis  loi 
.iio>c-  oi  you  who  cannot  conu",  and 
.liLMi  K-l  llu'ni  conK'  hack  home  and  ieli 
yt^i  Htha4.^4iv't;  wire  orjfanizatiun   \<'u 

ha\  e. 

\\\-  want  tt»  tni|>hasi/t'  that  llu-  Inter- 
S;a;e     Milk     I'rodm-crs'     .Xs-oi  iatinn     i^ 
your  own  associiitiou.     ^  <>u  I'lc;.'!  the  di- 
ri'i-tor.s  who  (.ai'ry  on  its  l)U-iiu"'>.   I'.xcry 
-hare  of   slmk    ha•^   a    right    to    vote   and 
we    want    to   have   you   elei't    representa- 
tive   nun    lo    ( onduet    your    aftairs    in    a 
l)UsiiK.^s    way    and    to    your    .satisiaetion 
Dure  fore  uet  hu;  y  now.     C.et  .\<>ur  local 
ill    workinii    order    and    ]M-ei)are    1  '    send 
tlele?;ates   to  the  annual   inee'in.a  an  1   oi 
e(|ual    iniportance,   put   ><.nrself.   thr  m  d. 
\oiu-  l.K-al.  ill  a  ]>o.si;ion  t.>  ohtain  all  th; 
henelits    of     the    c()-o;ier;itive     value    oi 
-issociatioii   work. 


Applicatiou     lo;     entry     as     secon.l     cl  se, 
matter  is  'ending. 


JliCMlOlial 


A  great  many  of  liie  l.ocal>  oi  Uie 
In.erstate  Mdk  ri..dairs'  .\s.soi.iati:>ii 
are  foiiowmg  die  i>oh.y  of  maiiuaimii.u  a 
ciose  DrKauization.  V.  e  Ci.mnien<l  them 
lor   it   ami    m.ue   ils  couiinuaiu-c. 

Many,    however,    and    ihe>e    are    proh- 
ahly   .11   iIh-   majority.   i.>ll.>\v  a  i.<»lic\   oi 
leaving  uvll  vnou.,'ii  alone.     One  ot  mon 
memher.s  are  exj.e.ted  lo  (any  llie  I-iad 
do  the  lnisiiK'.>;.-  of  ihe-  lo  al  and  m  mo.si 
.<uch  ca.^es  a  wait.uji  p  day  prevad -.  'liiat 
is    nothing    is   done   untii    -oni,     ir.ru'.ne 
dcvelo])-..   and   a«.   a   reMilt    r.o  one   i>  v\ 
touch  with. the  siuiatitdi  and  r.iin,,s  t.iai 
cuukl  and  ought  to  have  hem  don-    !■ 
obviate  the  trouble  were  kit  iui<lone. 

Such  policiis  we  regret  as  they  are 
inconsi.stcnt  with  tlie  good  working  m- 
teutions  t>i   the  a.-s.iciation. 

.Mucii    can    he    saiil    in    f.ivor    oi    the 
active    local.       It    n«'t    onl>     brings    liu 
dairy  farmer  closer  togetlur,  but  broad- 
ens tlie  knowledge  regarding  the  vari- 
(ju-i  phases  of  tl  e  mi>k   simatiou.   \an- 
ous    topjvs.    as    tlxy    occur    are    l.r.iuglu 
to    the    attention    of    the    dairyman    and 
be  lifolas  by  them.     Omte  a  few  of  out 
locals   h<dd    monthly   meetings    when,   in 
addition  to  nnlk  matters,  olber  topics  oi 
i.(>inmuni;y    interest    are    taken    up    am, 
c(  nsidered       In    som.'   Sv-.tioiis  cow    test- 
ing  associations,    bull    and    hog.  assooia- 
i.(,iis    l-.avc    be. 11     de\el.)ped      and      are 
thriving. 

I'A-ery  local  .sliordd  be  brought  ti  nn 
per  ceht.  tnemlx  rship  in  its  comnnniiiy 
(iet  tinder  the  >kin  of  the  fellow  who 
is  riding  on  xo'.ir  wagon:  gathering  tl-.c 
benefits,  but  not  sharin-.;  tiie  cosi.  L'rn 
bi-11  to  pay  his  own  way. 

V(»u  all  know  that  the  stronger  y  ai 
;ire  the  more  effective  the  result  when 
you  go  after  anything.  Cet  l)usy  on 
this,  go  after  your  non-niembcr  iieigh- 
';or  now  and  get  him  in  line. 

There's     another     reason        why    you 

should  do   this  now.     The  annual  meet- 

„g    (,f    the    Interstate    Milk    rrodivcrs" 

Assoriation.  your   association,     will     he 


"Wat.h    ^■|'ur    Stc])."     Thee   days   wc 
nave  such  sudden  changts  in  jiroduc  i-m 

i:s..s    ami    in    i-.iarketing    condit.oiis    tha; 
it    is    fatal   to   assume   that    we   i  an    |)r  » 
iu.e   milk  protital»ly  at   the   sv  IbiiL;   prici 
of  one  year  ago.   or  one  mon;h  ago  be 

ause.  at  that  time,  it  was  iirolitabk 
L'on't  look  on  an  increase  in  selling 
price  as  so  mucii  vidvel  and  proceed  to 
.•xpaiul  your  busine-s  abnormally.  Oi. 
;he  other  hand,  don't  get  mad  beiaust 
>ome  temporary  or  seasonable  i)ri -e  re 
duction    and    sell    oi'f    ]»rolitable   cows   a. 


BCAF  D3  OF  HEALTH  WATCH- 
ING SOURCE  OF  MILK  SUPPLY 
We  have  fre(|uently  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  observing  greater  care  and 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk.  That 
the  laxity  of  some  producers  would 
force  regulation.;,  through  the  P.oards 
of  Health,  under  whi-b  milk  for  public 
K  nsunii)tion  would  have  to  he  produced. 
Tile  public  is  generally  willing  U)  pay 
tl,..  nt-ii<.  Init  want  a  clean,  sweet,  pure 
article   in   return. 

We  now  hear  whispering,  that  some 
buyers  are  disposed  to  aggressively  look 
after  the   source  of   their   supply. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Hoard  of 
Health  regulations  a  barn  score  is  pro- 
vided, but  has  not  heretofore  been  en- 
forced. 

Look  after  your  own  interests.  Look 
after  your  herd.  Make  milking  condi- 
tOns  sanitary.  Keep  your  surrounding- 
clean.  In  fact,  save  yourself  trouble 
by  taking  li.re  by  the  forelock.  Should 
the  barn  sc(n-e  be  enforced  it  would  in- 
volve considerable  trouble  to  meet  it^ 
rc(piircments  and  those  who  did  not  ion- 
form  to  its  regulations  would  be  pen- 
alized in  conformity  with  the  perentag. 
of    their    failure    to    meet    its   conditions 


BALTIMORE  MILK  PRICES 

ARE  INCREASE: 


CONDENSERIES  COMPLAIN 

OF  PRESENT  P.<ICEo 

.\s  we  go  to  press  a  conference  has 
been  eaded  for  September  7th  by  the 
m,unif.icturers  of  conden.scd  milk  pro- 
ducts in  this  district,  who  contend  that 
under  exi  tMig  condition.s  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  current  prices  and  br».ak 
evi'ii.  The  co  ,<lenstd  milk  market  has 
been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  conference  will  include  reprcsen- 
t  itivcs  r)f  the  coudenspd  milk  manu- 
facturers, dealers  and  the  officers  and 
exeiuti.c  commi  tee  of  the  Inter-State 
.Milk    P.oducers   Association. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

Tl  e  ,  r<),,r  m  mapped  out  :.t  the  May 
ineaing  ..i  the  I3airynien*s  League  and 
the  Coufeience  Board  continues  to  be 
carried  o  t.  .August  milk  was  $.V35  P  r 
hundre.l  for  .?  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
200  mile  /.one.  The  price  for  Sep- 
tember milk  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
'a:iie  tim.'  bci.'g  $365  per  hundred  for 
j  per  cent,  niil:^  in  the  200  mile  zone, 
represe:iling  an  advance  of  30  cents  a 
hundred   over  July. 

pIice^  for  th.'  lulure  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged f.r  at  a  further  lonference  du.'- 
iiig   the  |)resent   month. 


•iacr.lK-e.  I.et  business  run  along  reg- 
jlarly  and  balaiue  bo')ks  carefully  on 
m    annual    basis. 

'I'anners  are  proverbially  impulsive 
ind  uuAillit.g  lo  stop  and  I'igure.  Last 
■ipring  pota'.oe.  sold  for  $i>  ))er  bushel 
and  as  a  result  some  farmers  doubled 
their  normal  ai  reage.  Now  we  know 
and  every  farmer  know  s.  in  our  own 
hearts,  that  it  was  not  the  expe.-tation 
,f  abnormal  profits  but  the  lure  of  the 
•mutual  price  at  the  tail  end  of  I'M'.i 
it  v;«^  this  alone  which  induced  them 
.0  make  a  sudden  plunge  of  ihi  ^  kind, 
and  doubtlc'S  a  very  low  jirice  or  so 
along  about  next  siiring  will  have  llu 
opposite  effecl  on  the  cr.'ii  planning  for 
next  year. 

So-wat;b    your      step  — watch      yotr 
books,  particularly  your  <  «t\v  tes'.ing  as 
sociation  books  and  govern  y<  ur  policies 
accor Tiugly.     With  the   farm  labor   sup 
l)ly  .it  the  lowest  ebb.  *>oth  as  to  (|uantit\ 
and  cjuality  and   what   litile  tliere   is  de 
ma.vling   the   bighct   pri:es   yet   known, 
he-.    ',<  no  excuse  and  no  place  for  tli! 
"b.  ai  kr   cow"    and    your   ac<ounts    will 
very   likely   surprise  you  by   sliowin  i;  u; 
a  lot  of  them  that  were  once  a   <(\  ni.inex 
makers. 

The  present   situation,  crili- al  as  it   is 
may.   in   the  end   b-   a   real   C.odsoul   be- 
ause  it  will   force  bettetijnisiiiess  meth- 
ods  on    u^  all.      Watch   your    step     and 
loii't  be  the  one  tf.  get  crowded  out  by 
Musound  policies  and  practices. 

r.nt  there  is  another  slogan  that  will 
lie  worth  considering:  "Move  up  for- 
ward-i)knty  of  room  U])  front."  Xever 
was  tliere  a  better  prosi>ert  for  the  m- 
tellirrent  dairyivan.  The  day  is  past  for 
the  dairyman  who  cuild  grind  a  living 
and  a  baid<  acc<  unt  out  of  the  lives  ()f 
bis  wife  and  children  regardless  of  hi 
actual  i)roduction  costs.  'I  here  s  jil  -it 
of  n)om  up  front—but  watch  yo-r  st-)' 


.\t  a  meeting  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
.Maryland     State     Dairymen's     .\ssocia- 
ti.m.   on    l-'riday.   .\ngust  -'/t'V.  between 
repr  seiitatives    of    the     Milk    Bo.t  ers' 
■JCxc:  ange    and    the    State    Dairymen's 
\<so.iation.    with    Dr.    Clyde   L.    King 
.Milk    \rb,tr:it()r,  and  Miss  Chalmers,  of 
the  Wcmien's   Civic  League,  rcpresent- 
,the   to  -suners,   present,   it   was  agreed 
that  the  pice  of  milk  for  September  be 
increased    two    cents    per  gallon   to  the 
1  rodu-er.    the    price    to    the    consumer 
to    remain    the    same,    namely,    sixteen 
cents    {\(x'),    per    (|uart.     'Ihe    pricv    of 
pints    to    the    consumer    was    increased 
from   nine  to   ten   cents,  as  the  cost  of 
t)o;tliiig    a    pint    of    milk    is    almost   as 
great   as  of  a   quart.      If  tlu-  consumers 
could     be    iiulucecl    to     jmrcl  ase    their 
sui)ply    in    large  (piantities    the   cost   of 
distribution    would    be    lessened. 

Ihe  report  of  Dr.  King  to  Mr.  Wm. 
n.    Killiaii,  chairman  of  the  Pair  Price 
Committee,    of    Maryland,    received    a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment,  show- 
ing   as    it    does    tbe    increased    cost    of 
dairy  feeds  since   I')I3   and   the  relative 
price   of    milk    during   that    time,     'litis 
report  is  accompanied  by  a  chart  show- 
ing that    feed   has   maintained  a  higher 
level  than  milk  since  V)i.l  and  explains 
that   labor   also   has    greatly    increased, 
making   the     cost     of     producing    milk 
greater    than     the    in.  reased    price    re- 
ceived f"r  it.      Ihe  price  of  dairy  feeds 
alone   have  increased    157%   since   lOi.V. 
mi'k  h.'is  only  ircreased  123%. 

The  supply  of  milk  in  this  territory 
has  increased  in  the  past  few  weeks 
because  o;"  the  good  pastnrcs,  due  to 
the  abttndant  rains  during  .August,  and 
of  tbe  fact  a  great  many  farmers  have 
recently  engaged  in  the  dairy  business. 
The  demand  for  milk  has  also  in- 
creased, leaving  the  supply  <  nly  a  ittle 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 
I).  (;.  TIAKRY, 

President    Maryland    State 
Dairymen's    .Association. 


If  milk  came  in  medicine  bottles  you 
would  gladly  pay  a  dollar  a  pint. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  diiectors  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
l'rc;du.ers'  Association  were  called  in 
meeting,  at  the  offices  of  the  association, 
liecd  lUiilding,  Philadelphia.  Monday, 
August  IC),  for  the  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business. 

Details  regarding  the  general  milk 
si. nation  were  discussed  at  length  and 
lie  action  of  the  executive  committee,  in 
connection  with  milk  prices,  under  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  directors,  was  apiiroved. 

The  directors  also  approved  the  vari- 
ous accounts,  coveting  expenditures 
since  the  June  meeting,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  executive  committee. 

A  financial  statement,  showing  the 
available  asseis  of  the  association,  as 
of  .August  14,  was  presented  and  ap- 
proved. Your  associaticMi  is  growing 
in  number  of  members  and  has  a  sub- 
stantial  cash    working   account. 

A  report  was  jjresented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  the  Inter- 
S  ate  Milk  Producers'  Review,  show- 
ing the  official  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion to  be  growing  steadily  and  that 
llie  i)rospe-ts  for  advertising  during  the 
coming  seas(m  was  favorable.  *  Numer- 
our  reports  have  been  received  showing 
the  paper  to  be  meeting  with  general 
favor.  Kditorially  and  from  a  news 
s  andpoint  it  appears  to  be  filling  a  long- 
felt   want  in   this  district. 

The  volume  of  business  being  trans- 
it ted  from  day  to  day.  through  the  of- 
fice, in  behalf  of  the  association's  mem- 
bers, in  advertising  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  milk  produts,  etc.,  has  largely 
in  reared  and  has  taxed  the  present  of- 
■,  e  facilities.  Plans  were  directed  to- 
\  ard   increased  office   space. 

Th;'  directors  also  authorized  a  two- 
day  session  for  the  annual  meeting  in 
December,  and  directed  the  executive 
committee  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

H,  1).  Allebach,  vice  president,  who 
has  been  acting  as  secretary  during  the 
leave  of  absence  granted  Secretary  R. 
W.  Balderston,  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  efficient  condtict  of  busi- 
ness during  the  period  of  Mr.  Ralder- 
ston's  absence. 


i^ 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 

AUGUST,    1920 
PRICES    F.    O.    B,    PHILADELPHIA 


Basic 
Quantity 

Price 
per  qnart 

!t.l 
9.2 
9.3 
9.4 
9..5 
9.G 

Out: 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 
10. 
10.1 
10. 2 
10.3 
10.35 
10.4 
1  (»..'> 
10.(5 
10.7 
10. H 
10.9 


Price 

Tent  per 

Per    cent.  lOd   IIir. 

3.  $4.20 

3.1  4.24 

3.2  4.2« 

3.3  4.32 

3.4  4.3() 
3..'>  4.40 

..       «•  4         4      4 

•!.<»  -».-!-* 

3.7  4'.48 

3.8  4..'>2 

3.9  4.r)(> 

4.  4.(>0 
4.1  4.fi4 
42  4. OH 

4.3  4.72 

4.4  4.7(1 
4. .5  4.«0 

4.6  4. 84 

4.7  4.HH 

4.8  4.92 

4.9  4.9(5 

5.  5.00 
W  h««n  milk    Ik    nut    tested    llie    price    f.    <•     !• 

Philadfll>liia   was    10  cents  per  (iiiart 

KECEIVING    STATION    PKICES 

Less    Freight    and    Keceiviiig    Station    Charge; 
Basic 


Pri<o  for  all 
milk   above 
tlie    Basic 
(iiianlity 

0.1 

(5.2 

(5.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.0 

K.7 

0.75 

O.H 

0.9 

7. 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.0 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 


Price     lior      loo     11. s. 
surplus     milk     al     all 
receiving      sta  lions 
Test    f%, 


Prices  fur  milk  alxive  liasic  (|iianlil\  liascd 
on  I'ju  per  .•cut.  of  the  averaire  inontlily  or 
semi  inonl  Illy  price  of  .solid  packed  ifj  scor  • 
(rreamery  butler.  New  York  City.  in  May, 
■lune  and  July  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  August  an  increaso  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  basic  (luantily  of  milk  shipped  is  ul 
lowed. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PEICES 
4   per  cej.t.  milk  at  all  receiving  points 

Average 
First    half 


January 

February 

March 

April 

M  a  y 

.lune 

Inly 

.Vuuii.st 


$3.16 
3.20 
3  14 
3.38 
2.90 
2.71 
2.7(5 
2.01 


per  nnuiili 
$3.12 
3.18 
3  n» 
3.43 
3.00 
2.76 
2.70 
2.0  I 

PRICES 


Miles  3% 

1  $3.74  3.  $2.24 

11  3.7:-.  3.1  2.28 

21  3.71  3.2  2.32 

31  3.70  3.3  2.3(5 

41  3.09  3.4  2.40 

51  3.07  3.5  2.44 

♦it  3.00  3.(5  2.48 

71  3.65  3.7  2.52 

HI  3.(54  3.8  2.50 

91  3.(53  3.9  2.(50 

101  3.(52  4.  2.64 

111  3.01  4.1  2.08 

121  3.00  4.2  2.72 

131  3  59  4.3  2.70 

141  3.58  4.4  2.80 

151  3  57  4.5  2.84 

101  3.56  '.«  -',8S 

171  3.55  i.i  2.92 

IHl  3.54  4.8  3.9(. 

191  3.53  4.9  3. 

201  3.52  '          5.  3.04 

Freiuht     rates  on     bii.sic    milk     deducted    on 

a    basis    of    40    (piarts — 113  jier    cent,    of    40 

([uarts,  plus  3    per  cent,    war  tax.    Four  tenths 

of    a    cent    added  or    <leducted    for    ea<h    tenth 

of    one  per    cent,    butter    fat  above    or    below 
3    per    <'etit. 

September  Milk  Prices 

Sul.ject     t"     change     whonver     warranted     by 
market  conditions 

F.   O.   B.    Philadelphia 

Basic 

Price  yuaniity 

Test                        per  Price 

Per    rent.               100   lbs.  per  quart 

3.                        $4.20  9.1 

3.1  4.24  0.2 

3.2  4.28  9.3 

3.3  4.32  94 

3.4  4.36  9.5 

3.5  4.40  9.6 

3.6  4.44  9.05 

3.7  4.48  9.7 
.      0.8                        4.52  9.8 

3.9  4.56  9.9 

4  4.60  10. 

4  1  4.64  10.1 

4  2  4.68  10.2 

4.3  4.72  10.3 

4.4  4.76  10.35 

4.5  4.80  10.4 

4.6  4.84  10.5 
4  7  4.88  10.0 

4.8  4.92  10.7 
4  9  4.90  10.8 
5.  5.00  10.9 

VNnen    milk    is    not    tested    the    price    f.    o.    h. 
Philadelphia    is    10    cents   per   quart 

BECEIVINQ    STATION   PRICES 
Less    Freight    and    Receiving    Station   charges 


SEPTEMBER       CGMPAJIATIVE 
PAID    PRODUCERS 

Eastera  Territory 
4    per    cent,   butter   iat,   per    100    pounds 

Basic         .Surpli;.'- 
liisic  I'liuiiil 

l'hil:id('lphia.    .'>0    mile    /one      .tl.OI 
\'ew     N'ork,    20(1    milt'    /.one  1.05 

Pittsburgh,     outlying     jioints      3.75 
Haltimore,   per  gallon  f.  o.   li.      .40 

RETAIL    MILK    PRICES 
Pasteurized    and   bottled 

.Subject     to     Board     of     Heatlh     Regulations 
ti.  ade    B    or    Market    Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

l-liibMlclpliia  15  9 

\e\V      1  oik  16 

Haltiimre  16  10 

Pittsburgh  16  10 

PRICES  PAID   PRODUCERS 
f.    0.    b.    dealers    station 
And  retal   selling   prices.    Market  Milk,   neai'b.> 
cities    and    towns 

Paid 
Producers 
Cjii.-iris 

cents 

9    1/2 
lo 

8    3/4 

it 

it    1  /2 

!)    1/3 

<) 

10 

Pa.    9    1  /2 

!1 


»^»^v■xw«M^^J?■^x«<.^^?M4«»:.^;/;■«<.<i^»^w»»W•«J••'.^n•■  •■:«.- 
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Harvesting  Leap's  Proliiic  Seed  Wheat  on  the  Hoffinan  Homestead  Farm 


■f0!-<^. 


.Vlleiitowii,      I'a. 
Camden.     N.    J. 
Fastoii.     Pu. 
llarrisburK,    Pa 
Vorristown.    I'a, 
rottstowii.    Pa. 
Ue.iding.      I'a. 
Trenton,     N.     J. 
West    Chester, 
York,    Pa. 


lil 

tiiil 

quarts 

pints 

cents 

cents 

0 

0 

15 

it 

14 

8 

14 

8 

14 

H 

14 

8 

1  1 

8 

15 

<t 

15 

•1 

1  1 

8 

AUGUST    BUTTER   PRICES 

!I2    score    so. .a   packed    creamery    butte; 
cents   per    pound 


.New     \iivU 

I'hila. 

Chici    . 

') 

.')  .5 

.")  .") 

53    1  /2 

3 

54 

54 

1/2 

52    1/2 

4 

54    1/2 

5  1 

53 

.5 

54 

54 

1/2 

52 

0 

54 

54 

1/4 

52    1  /2 

7 

54 

54 

1/2 

52    1  /2 

•1 

54    1/2 

.1.) 

53    1  /2 

10 

54    1/2 

,).> 

1/2 

54 

11 

55 

.>.) 

3/4 

54 

12 

55 

55 

3/4 

54 

13 

54    1/2 

50 

54 

14 

55    1/2 

50 

54    1/2 

10 

55    1/2 

50 

54    1  /2 

17 

55    1/2 

50 

54    1/2 

18 

56 

50 

1/2 

;)■> 

19 

56 

57 

.).> 

20 

50 

57 

1/2 

,5.5 

21 

56 

57 

1/2 

;>.> 

23 

50    1/2 

57 

1/2 

55 

2  4 

5(5    1/2 

.>  1 

1/2 

.>.> 

25 

57 

58 

50 

20 

57 

58 

55    3/4 

27 

57 

58 

55    3/1 

28 

5(5 

58 

55    3/ J 

30 

5(5 

57 

1/4 

55    3/t 

31 

50 

57 

1/4 

.54    3/4 

oj 

1 

to 

Miles 
10  incl. 

.27 

11 

to 

20 

.285 

21 

to 

30 

.308 

31 

to 

40 

.32 

41 

to 

50 

.34 

51 

to 

60 

.355 

61 

to 

70 

.369 

71 

to 

80 

.38 

81 

to 

90 

.396 

91 

to 

100 

.408 

101 

to 

110 

.418 

111 

to 

120 

,43 

121 

to 

130 

.44 

131 

to 

140 

.456 

141 

to 

150 

.406 

151 

to 

160 

.48 

161 

to 

170 

.488 

171 

to 

180 

.50 

181 

to 

190 

.508 

191 

to 

200 

.52 

201 

to 

210 

.53 

a. 
70 


eg 

oa 

$3 
3.(58 
3.(50 
3.05 
3.03 
3.61 
3.00 
3.59 
3.57 
3.50 
3.55 
3.54 
3.53 
3.51 
.1.50 
3.49 
3.48 
3.47 
3.40 
3.45 
3.44 


NATIONAL    DAIRY   SHOW 

The  iJth  .\niiuil  NntOnd  D.Miy 
Show  under  the  in  mauenient  <if  lb' 
National  Dairy  .Xsdci.ition,  will  be 
livid  at  the  International  .\iiipliitlieatre. 
Uiiuin  St():k  ^'ar(ls,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
October  7th  l(t  16th. 

There  will  be  exhibits  by  the  V.  S. 
Government  shuvving  .Xnieriea's  dairy 
products  leiding  the  world's  markets. 
Ivxhibits  (if  the  agrieult'.ral  and  inee':- 
aiiical  arts.  Herds  of  pure  bred  and 
grac'e  c  ittle,  jt  o'itable  idr  every  farm 
judging  contests  by  college  students, 
milking  contests,  auction  sales  of  fine 
cattle,  child  welfare  ;iiid  domestie  sci- 
ence exhibits. 

This  show  will  provide  the  grea'est 
opportunity  for  the  average  milk  pn*- 
du':er  to  study  tlie  cattle  situation,  thnn 
perla]>s  any  previous  show. 

Make  a  note  of  the  date  and  plan  to 
attend. 


"Leap's  Prolific" 

SEED  WHEAT 

CLOSELY  GRADED      SOUND       PRICED  RIGHT 

A  very  reliable  variety — smooth  ehaff — the  most  popular  wheat  ever 
otfered  in  our  20  years  of  spcciaHziiifr  \n  Seed  Wheat.  Yields  (tf  J^eap's 
Prolific  this  year  are  excelling  those  of  other  varieties  under  our  obser\  ation. 
This  has  been  true  in  every  one  of  the  past  six  years  wc  have  grown  this 
variety.  Local  yields  as  high  as  46  bu.  per  acre  upon  large  fiekis  have  been 
made;  40-bu.   per  acre  reports  from    customers  have   been  numerous. 

Leap's  Frolirie  is  a  red  wheat-  long  and  pkiiin)  in  tlu*  berry — 
white,  smooth  chaff.  Straw  glows  tall  and  very  stiff — does  not 
lodge.  Heads  are  long,  broad  and  eoiiipaetly  built  up  (.see  photo 
at  left),  filleil  with  grain  from  base  to  tip.  Does  not  shatter  easily. 
Ripens  early.  Leap's  Pr(>liHc  is  a  great  stooler.  Biggest  crops 
we  know  of  \vere  fioin  seeilings  of  1/^4  bu.  peraere.  NVc  reeom- 
meiid  your  sowing  \ '/i  bii.  per  aere.  ^'ou  need  not  sow  nutre. 
Leap's  Prolific  wheat,  prodiieed  here  on  our  fertile  Laneaster 
County  soils,  put  through  our  thorough  eleaning  plants  will  stoiil 
out  strongly,  root  tleeply,  and  produce  a  good  buiuh  of  stalks 
from  each  grain.  Leap's  Prolitie  stands  rough  fanning.  Responds 
with  big  yields  to  eareful  eulture  and  lertili/.atimi.  Has  sueeeeded 
on  all  .sorts  (jf  soils-  it  has  now  been  given  fair  trial  for  several 
seasons  on  highland,  lowlaiul,  limestone,  gravel,  slate  and  clay 
soils,  ami  .seems  equally  at  home  on  all  of  them.  The  undersigned 
has  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed 
wheat — twenty  orinore  varieties,  all  of  merit-  and  believes  Leap's 
Prolific  entitled  to  the  first  plaee  as  a  liardy,  vigorous  and  pro- 
lific variety. 

Seed  w  (■  offer  you  was  liarvested  in  troocl  romlil  ion.  Ts  iilisn- 
liiiely  dry — sound  in  germiuatloa — cleaned  clean.  Free  from  cockle, 
rye,  cheat,  garlic,  smut,  scab  and  disease.  Was  crown  on  tho 
famous  Laneaster  County  wheat  soils  with  icrealesl  care,  esiieeially 
for  seed  jniriioses.  Is  now  packed  in  Kood  liai^s,  ready  for  shiii- 
iiieiit    diiecl    to    fanners    ihe    day    oniiTs    are    received. 

When  the  Leap's  Prolific  you  order  reaches  you,  examine  It.  If  it 
does  not  suit  you,  send  it  back.  We  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  round-trip  freight.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  this  oiTer  if 
our  Lean's  I'ro'ific  was  not  firsi-class  seed.  This  jianer  would  not 
lirnu   this   ad.   if   they   did   not  kiiow   \\«  can    li.iek    it    up. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
PRICKS:  (B.igs  free)  Q  lantiri' s  up  to  ^4  bu.  at  $J  95i)er  bu. 
■^.S  to  74  hu.  at  $.3.90  bu.     75  bn.  and  over  ;it  .S  { «0  In 
Vote   that   bagi  are  free,   and  we  pay  the  freight  on    nnlers   of 
5   bu.  or  over   to   any    railroad   st.it  ion    in    Pennsylvania.    New    York, 
.New    .lersey,    Ohio.    Maryland,    Virginia,    West    Vinonia,    Pelaware. 
Connecticut    and    Massachusetts.       Customers    not    in    freight    i>aid 
'errilory    may    deduct     18c    per   hdshel    from    above    prices    of    seed 
when    tiiev    drder    5    bu.    or    more — this    to    help    P'y    their    freight 
•hariies.    'Send    cash    with    order;    your    check    will    bo   acceptable. 
Order  today.      This  advertisement  appears  only  once. 


Me.ul  of 
I, cap's  Proline 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  OK    Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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When  old  drink  milk  to  keep  well. 
MENTION     THE     MILK    PRODUCERS     REVIEW     WHEN 


liptA  ^ 

It's  Time  to  Feed  More  Concentrated  Feeds 

To  make  your  cows  profitable  winter  milkers  you  must  put  more 
vitality  into  them  now.  The  failing  pasture  wdii't  do  it.  They  need  a  ;-eien- 
tifically  prepared,  concentrated  feed  to  keep  thcin  in  shape  and  keep  up  nnlk 
production.     Here  it  is. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL   DAIRY  FEED 

The  CJuaranteeJ  Milk  Maker 
This  feed  insures  you  satisf-iction  and  piofit  -  a  fineV  con- 
ditioned  herd,  and   a  higher   milk   produetion   instead  of  a 
failing  one.     The  guarantee  behind  International  Special  has 
stood  pat  with  thous.mds  of  Dairvincn.   It's  not  an  exr-eriment 

— it'«  a  p.iviiu  iniri'iiiiTii.  M.ikc  ua  provr  it.  M'  it  b-forc  your  cowi  start  ulip- 
rine.  Or.ier  a  ton  from  your  dealer  today — or  wr.ie  us  fur  a  supply  it  he  Joesa't 
handle  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FF-EI)  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  .Mils  at  Minneapolis  and  .Memphis 

Live  Agents  Want^ui 
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THE  UDDER  AND  MILKING 


(Continued    from    page    two) 

aiiustonu'd  liour  <>f  niilkiii;;  as  regular- 
ly as  rlockwork  and  I'rom  my  experi- 
tiK-c  the  cows  prefc-rred  it  to  being  put 
11  the  stable.  Cows  standing  in  sweaty, 
danii)  s:a!>!es  and  fed  on  poor,  weakening 
foods  arc  all  causes  which  arc  attribut- 
-iblr  to  the  production  of  unwholesome 
milk  and  propagation  of  tuberculosis. 
The    udder    i^    .'U    organ    subjected    to 


The  Yardstick  of  Roofing  Value. 
What  is  it?  It's  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service 

IT  doesn't  pay  to  gamble  with  roofings. 
You  won't  gamble  if  you  buy  Bird's 
Neponset  Paroid  for  that  new  roof  of 
yours.  For  more  than  20  years  it  has 
proved  its  worth.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  right  out  of  his  rtock,  we  wi'.l 
ship  you  direct. 

BIRD  &  SON,  inc.     (Established  1795)    East  Walpole,  Mass. 


THE  THREE-QUARTER    TON 
INTERNATIONAL 

MODEL  H 

Is  the  Ideal  Farmer's 

MOTOR  TRUCK 


It  will  carry  a  ton  anywhere.    It  has  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  built  throughout  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  America. 
whose  reputation  for  fair  dealing  has  earned  for  them  one  of  the  largest 
business  in  the  world  today. 

Sold  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  by 

K.  M.  Uakestraw ^est  Chester,  Pa. 

Merscles   Motor  Co Chester.   Pa. 

A.H.  Pratt Bennett   Square.   Pa. 

M.  C.   Walker West   Grove,   Pa. 

S    W    Lee   Oxford.   Pa. 

,,,.„.     <^;„  Cochranville,   Pa. 

WllhS    Gill ^       ^         .11        n 

^,     „     c    :fK  CoatesviUe.  Pa. 

M.   D.   Smith TA        .     t  D„ 

,.  ^  o    c  -  Downingtown,  Pa. 

John  McGowan  &  Son » 

„     ,  Elverson,   Pa..  R.  D. 

H.  J.  Bachman 

,     ,  ,,        „  Oakmont,  Pa. 

Herbert  Hansell 

.    _  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Simmons   &  Barrow 

,„.    .,  Media,  Pa. 

Chas.   Wirnlow 

See  your  nearest  dealer  for  demonstration  and  literature. 


ensitivc   structure,   and   unless   we   pos- 
sees  a  thorougrb  knowledge  of  this  mag- 
nificent   work   of   nature   wc   can    never 
learn  or  expect  to  appreciate   its   fnne 
tions   n«)r  understand   its  care   in   order 
to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  working  condi- 
tion      1    believe  the  cause  of  more  ud- 
der troubles  may  be  directly  traced  to 
bad  milking  and  mere  ignorance  on  the 
part   of  the  milker  than   anything  else. 
1  have  seen  milkers  who  were  ignorant 
enough  to  wash  soiled  udders  with   ic- 
cold   water  in    the  dead  of  winter   and 
then    were   surprised   when   the   udders 
wont   wrong.     The   washing  of  the  ud 
der  after  this  fashion  frequently  causes 
innammation  and  is  the  origin  of  no  end 
of    grave    complications.      It    i*^    a    vile 
and  ruinous  practice  and  1   know  from 
experience  that   it    is   *vuic   a   common 
thing  on  matiy  farni";. 

Tnflammntion  of  the  udder  is  also 
the  result  of  blows,  bruise-^,  rough  and 
careless  milking.  Tt  also  arises  from 
cold?  and  infections.  The  latter  is 
caused  by  a  bacteria  which  enters  the 
teat  canals.  Congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissues  appear  short- 
ly before  or  directly  after  calving.  It 
affects  the  whole  udder  and  abdomen, 
which  becomes  swollen  and  has  a  red- 
dish color.  The  patient  should  be  given 
plenty  of  rest,  cooling  and  laxative  food, 
epsom  salts,  frequent  cold  cf>mpresses 
and  the  whole  udder  should  be  well 
rubbed  in  with  warm  sweet  oil.  Later 
on.  warm  stupes  tend  to  scatter  the 
swelling  and  inflammation,  and  the  ud- 
der should  be  milked  out. 

The  catarrh  of  the  udder  is  a  catarrh 
like  disease  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  lacteal  glands  and  the  milk  cis- 
tern. It  is  caused  by  colds,  allowing 
the  cow  to  go  unmilked  and  through  in- 
fection The  treatment  generally  pur 
sued  i«;  to  milk  regularly  and  very  gent- 
ly. Keep  the  udder  warm  and  rub  well 
into  the  skin  warm  sweet  oil  or  a 
camphor    salve. 

Garget  or  caked  bag  must  be  treated 
as  infectuous.  and  each  case  should  be 
treated   a<;   infectious   unless   proved    to 
the  contrarv.  Where  there  i-^  auv  doubt, 
the  victim  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  Some  cows  escape  in- 
fection and  it  appears  that  others  are  to 
a  certain  degree  immune.     Garget  iv  n 
disease    which    requires    the    care    of    a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  and  should 
not    be    treated     by    an       inexperienced 
oerson.    however,    where    a    vet    is    not 
to  be  had  and   even   when   an   accurate 
diagnosis    cannot    he    ascertained,    it    is 
perfectly  safe  to  give  a  i)urgative  con- 
sisting of  an  ounce  of  aloes  with  ginger 
and   salts,   and    with     the     milk      fever 
syringe    inject    half    a    pint    of    diluted 
peroxide    of    hydrogen    to    one    mrt    in 
nine  of  water.     The  teat  should  be  held 
a    few    minutes    in    order   to   retain    the 
fluid,  otherwise  it  will  be  reiected.    Thi^ 
♦reatment   has    been    found    to   be    very 
effective  to  disinfect  the  udder  and   by 
a  careful  massage  may  be  worked  into 
the  canals  and  cavities  of  the  udder. 


Garget  or  caked  hag  is  very  painful 
The  anin<al  has  fever  and  frcfiuently 
lies  <lown.  The  walk  is  broad  and 
trained.  Under  great  i)ain  the  milk 
should  b-  carefully  estra  ted  by  the  aid 
of  the  milk  syphon,  an  instrument  which 
is  well  known  to  all  .  at.lemen.  This 
.^hould  be  thoroughly  disin fitted  before 
used. 

In   case   of   severe   ran   and    swelling, 
the    udder    should    be    i  laced    in    a    sus- 
])ensory  sling.     In  coneluding  these   few 
remarks    on    the    suhjeit    of    udders,     I 
would   like   to  say   that    1    grew   up   with 
a  large  herd  of  heavy  milking  Holstein 
iMicsian  cows  and   I  can  never  remem 
her  a  single  case  of  garget  occurring  in 
the  herd  and  only  one  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a  very  superficial  nature. 
Tuberculosis. 


The  dissemination  of  tuberculosis  has 
always  been   viewed   with  alarm  by   eal- 
tlemen    in   all   parts   of    the   world,   and 
the  recent  campaign  to  effectively  eradi- 
cate   this    formidable    scourge    must    at 
tract   the   attention   and    interest   of   the 
most    callous    mind.     There    is   probably 
no  grc:itcr  movement  on   foot,  which   is 
more    no"  Ic.    humane    and    enterprising 
that-  America's  combined  national  effort 
and    determination    in    rooting    out    this 
scourge    by    removing    all    such    known 
causes  which  '  nd  to  propagate  and  pre- 
vent the  disseminr\tion  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis.     The   werk    to    be    undertaken 
is  not  only  colossal  in  magnitude,  but 
Its  importance   is   monumental  and  de 
serves  the  support  of  every  good  citizen 
in  the   United  States  The  disease  may 
be  trace  '  to  no  end  of  causes,  the  most 
of    which    are    gcnedally    know,    but    to 
control  sii.h  a  large  field  as  the  United 
States    is    a    matter   which   will    require 
many  years  of  hard,  persistent  and  pa- 
tient work   before  it   will  bear  the  de- 
sired fruit. 

What  standard  the  Government  in- 
tends adopting  to  ctmibat  tuberculosis  is 
of  great  economical  importance  for  our 
whole  agricultural  husbandry,  because 
a  blunder  in  this  respect  could  become 
fatal  to  the  future  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment of  cattle  breeding. 

We  arc  t>,ught  that  the  origin  of  tu- 
l>erculosi>  .s  caused  by  the  tuberculosis 
germ,  which  after  having  been  rejected 
from  the  diseased  animal's  body  re- 
mains foi  a  length  of  time  in  the  air 
and  lurks  in  all  kinds  of  filthy  matter. 
The  germ  is  either  taken  up  through 
the  organs  of  respiration  or  through 
the  food  into  the  body.  The  lungs  are 
mostly  attacked ;  however,  no  part  of  the 
unfortunate  animal's  body  remains 
spared.  The  secretions  of  the  animal, 
namely,  the  breath,  excrement  and  the 
milk,  infest  others  and  in  all  probability 
human  beings,  especially  the  young  and 
the  weaklings. 

IMie  older  the  cows,  so  much  greater 
is  the  danyer  of  tuberculosis. 

Kxperience  has  taught  us  that  young 
animals  are  comparatively  seldom  at- 
tacked, but  that  the  largest  per  cent,  is 
extraordMiarily  high  in  old  stock  has 
been  proved  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner. 

In  a  certain  large  city  of  Europe.  14.- 
(m  crtws  over  four  years  old.  were  sent 
to  the  shambles,  of  which  14..5.50.  i.  e.. 
<)<»  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lous. These  figures  alone  show  how  ex- 
traordinarilv  strong  is  the  danger  of  in- 
fection, so  that  source  of  infection  must 
exist  in  almost  every  stable.  Far  too 
many  aged  cows  are  used  for  breeding. 
If  you  take  a  cow  well  advanced  in 
(Continued    on     page    niue) 


Stock  Show  and  Fair 
at  Nestvedy  Denmark 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
country,  one  for  each  district.  The  cat- 
tle shows  are  always  in  ordinary  work- 
ing condition.  No  extra  credit  is  at- 
tached to  expensive  grooming  and  fancy 
blankets.  They  are  farmers'  fairs  for 
farmers.  Kvery  farmer  seemed  to  have 
a  personal  interest  in  some  cow  or  hull 
aiiu  many  ui  ilic  culiics  wcic  iioiii  sniciii 
farmers,  who  own  only  a  few  cows  and 
have  a  share  in  a  bull. 


.\ny  account  of  the  day  at  the  fair 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  a;)- 
preciation  of  the  kindly  attention  shown 
the  stranger  on  every  hand.  Every- 
body seemed  ready  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  make  the  time  spent  worth  while 
In  fact,  one  of  tlu^  farmers  took  the 
writer  IJO  miles  in  his  "Ford"  to  th.e 
Government  specialists  who  gave  tne  the 
information    contained    in    this   article. 


Delaware  Pasteurizing  Regulations 


A  Prize  Bull 

Butter  and  bacon  go  together  and  the 
Danes  have  stuck  to  this  combination, 
even  through  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  war. 

,\t  the  show  everybody  crowded 
around  the  cows  and  hogs.  The  splen- 
did exhibits  of  carriage  and  draft  horses 
and  farm  machinery  came  in  for  hut  a 
small  part  of  the  attention. 

It  was  entertaining  to  watch  the 
crowds,  to  see  10,000  Danes  together  in 
one  group.     I  was  even  more  interested 


Board  of  Health,  that  the  re.ent  resolu- 
tion of  that  body,  which  became  effective 
.August  I,  1920.  requiring  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  dairy  herds,  does  not  apply  to 
herds,  either  within  or  without  the  State, 
if  the  milk  produced  is  shipped  to  a 
plant  at  which  it  is  pastuerized  before 
being  delivered  to  Delaware  consumers 

All  milk  that  is  shipped  into  Delaware 
from  other  States  must  be  from  tuber- 
culine  tested  herds  if  it  is  not  pastuerized 
before   delivery  to  the  consumer. 

In  other  words,  as  we  understand   it 
dairymen  shipping  milk  to  the   Philadel- 
phia  market    are    not    effected    by    these 
regulations,    and    continue    shipping    as 
'  heretofore.      Those    shiii;)ing    to     Dela 
I  ware  dealers  are   likewi-e  unaffected  as 
I  the    dealer    must    do    the       pastuerizinp 
I  Small    town    distributors,    in    Delaware 
1  come  under  the  Delaware   State  Board 
'  of    Health    regulations   and   must   eithei 
I  pastuerize  the  milk  before  selling  to  con- 
!  sumers  or  obtain  their  supply   from   tu 
;  bercidin  tested  herds.     Under  the  reg- 
ulations  no   raw    milk   is   to   he   sold   tc 
'  consumers  in  Delaware  unless   from  tu 
bcrculin  tested  herds. 


Danish  Farm  Type  Horse 

to  see  how  scrioui  /  the  country  pcoi)lc 
and  the  city  i)eo])le  a  .  well,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, army  officer^,  men,  women  and 
children  all  took  the  day.  They  were  off 
for  a  holiday,  too.  and  you  can  trust  a 
Dane — if  anybody — to  have  a  good  time 
in    life.      But    on    the    other    hind,    they 


,iy(j^^  ' 


Prize  W^inning  Danish  Retis 

seemed  never  to  forget  the  business  in 
hand  or  the  importance  to  their  own 
economic  well-being  and  that  of  their 
nation  as  a  whole  to  breed  for  greater 
individual  productic^i  of  milk  and  an 
ever  improving  butter  fat  content,  to 
get  animals  that,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  can  turn  good  records  and  at 
the  same  time  do  it  with  regular  care 
and  without  forcijig  for  phenomenal 
records. 


Dangerous  Cows  | 

Twenty-five  dairy  cows  driven  across 
the   Maryland- York  county   line   by  cat 
tie  dealers  in  violation  of  the  Interstati 
cattle    law,    were    quarantined    and    in 
spected  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani 
mal   Industry.  Pennsylvania   Departmen'. 
of  Agriculture,  and  nine,  or  'M\  per  cent.  ^ 
of  the  cows  were   found  to  be  so  badlv  1 
diseased  that  they  were  condemned   for 
fertilizer. 

The  State  line  is  being  closely  wat  bed 
by  bureau  agents,  and  the  State  officials 
in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  break  up  this  illegal  traffic  in 
diseased  cattle. 

Prospective  purchasers  are  warned 
a-ainst  buying  cattle  unless  a  bona  fidt 
health  certificate  for  each  animal  is  fur- 
nished. ' 

The  diseased  cattle  in  this  instance 
were  to  have  been  offered  at  publir  sak- 
in  a  section  of  Chester  county  whi.b 
contains  hundreds  of  good  dairies.  Had 
they  not  been  caught  and  held  by  State 
agents  they  would,  uiukmbtedly.  have 
been  bought  by  unsuspecting  farmers 
placed  in  their  herds,  with  the  resuh 
that  tuberculosis  would  have  been  spread 
to  other  cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
taminating the  milk. 

NEW  FREIGHT  PATES  EFFECT 
ON  MILK  SHIPPERS 

1  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  granted  the  railroads  the  right 
to  increase  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares.  In  this  district  the  railroads  pub- 
lished the  new  rates  making  the  same 
ffe-tive  on  August  t:6  The  advance  in 
■he  rate  for  milk  and  cream  was  fixed 
;it  L'O  per  cent,  above  the  rate  hereto- 
fore prevailing. 
Whatever  your  previous  rate  has  been 


Genitefiien-I  muit»ayfoyoufranklyth«fIninylelt«rto»ou  concerninc  fecdin*  of  Holttein  Frirtun  Cowt  oo 
my  Aidrn  Farms,  I  overlookt-d  the  mo»t  imporunt  factor,  Vhich  I  wished  to  bring  out.  I  do  not  t>elirve  in  «  high  pro- 
tein ration.  Alter  the  experience  I  have  had.  it  Is  my  judgment  that  breeder*  do  not  place  enough  importance  upon 
the  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  of  a  cow.  To  aecure  a  maximum  yearly  production  means  that  a  row  must  tw 
kept  in  good  physical  condition,  nothing  must  be  done  to  tear  down  the  structure.  It  is  my  judgment  that  too  much 
protein  is  injurious.  There  is  good  chmce  ft.r  argument  .ns  to  just  how  much  protein  a  cow  should  have,  but  1  do  not 
wish  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  fine  points,  but  1  bel  eve  that  a  small  amount  of  prr,tein  is  better  than  too  mu<^ 
if  one  expects  to  have  cows  go  on  year  after  year  and  maintain  their  good  he^''*!,?.^,''  P[fco*^i4cA'  '!15''m^'^v?!  • 
butter  and  milk.  We  mix  most  of  our  feed  ourselves  with  the  exception  oi  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIQ  ^ 
DAIRY  R  ATION,  with  which  we  have  been  very  auccessfuL  Yours  very  sincerely. 

AKDCR  FARMS.  St.  Pa«l,MiBD..  (Simtd)  J.  M.  BACKHrr. 

SCHUMACpRFEED 

Wherever  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  are  usedyou 

will  find  a  herd  that  produces  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner.  Holsteins— Jerseys 

—Guernseys— cows  of  every  breed  alike  testify  to  the  value  of  these  resuU-produdng  feeds.    36 
of  the  World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  have  made  their  wonderful 
records  with  the  aid  of  these  feeds.  -—,—  .- 

Fed  in  combination  they  make  an  ideal  ration— one  which 

you  can  readily  regulate  as  to  amount  of  protein  and  carbohy- 
drate content  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  individual  cow.  Their  palata- 
bility  high  digestibility,  variety  and  bulk,  induce  cows  to  eat  htartily 
and  produce  heavily.  With  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  maintenance 
part  and  BIG  "Q "  as  the  protein  part,  you  have  a  ration  that  will  give 
you  maximum  long  time  milk  prtxJuction  and  ideal  health  conditions 
in  your  herd.  A  few  weeks  trial  will  convince  you.  Order  ffom  your 
dealer.    If  he  can't  supply  you,  be  sure  to  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oate  Compary 


LBS 


.1" 


AddrMs:    Chiease,  U.  S.  A. 


<  116-5) 


Place  your  order  with 
your  dealer  for 

LEWIS 

LINSEED  OIL  CAKE- in  300  lb.  B»g« 

or 

LINSEED  CAKE  MEAL-in  100  lb.  Bags 

These  foodstuffs  are  made  right  in  Phila- 
delphia so  that  your  dealer  receives  his  ship- 
ments without  the  transportation  delays  which  occur  on 
shipments  from  the  Middle  West. 

Ask  the  farmer  whose 
cattle  eat  Lewis  Feed 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 

705  LAFAYETTE  BLDG.  PHILADELPHIA 


the  new  rate  will  he  '.20  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  rate  previously  paid. 

All  milk  and  cream  tickets  purchased 
by  shippers  prior  to  August  26  were 
void  after  that  date  unless  validated  by 
the  payment  of  the  di (Terence  between 
the  old  and  the  new  rate  and  so  marked 
by  the  agent  at  the  station  where  they 
were  purchased. 

As  all  sales  of  milk  arc  based  on  the 
delivcrerl  Philadelphia  price.  the  in- 
crease in  freight  will  have  to  be  paid 
by    the    producer.      In    cases    of    direct 


shipped  milk,  the  increase  will  be  felt 
in  increased  cost  of  tickets  while  milk 
delivered  to  receiving 'stations  will  take 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  freight 
charge  resulting  in  a  lower  net  receiv- 
ing station  price  for  milk. 

At  the  50-mile  zone  the  freight  rate 
has  been  .296  per  100  pounds,  bringing 
a  net  price  of  $4.07  per  hundred  for  4 
per  cent.  milk.  Under  the  new  freight 
rate,  which  would  be  ..356  per  hundred, 
the  net  price  would  he  $4.01  per  hun- 
dred. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  J920 


Weigh  the  feed 
Weigh  theHilk! 


u 


NION  GRAINS  was  the  first  ready-    ^-^ 
mixed,  balanced  dairy  ration  ever 
^<Tn^o^     did.  it's  s!v.'2^'S  l?e'?ri  tnov'.ti  3?  tHf  hipgest 
producer  that  ever  came  out  of  a  feed  bag. 

Big  Dairies  use  it.  The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company's  big  herd  of  2,000 
cows  have  eaten  it  for  years  and  the  Hershey  Company  urges  all  the  farmers 
whose  milk  it  buys  to  use  it.  They  want  more  milk.  They  want  it  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  possible.  So  they  buy  an  average  of  four  carloads  of 
Union  Grains  every  month.     And  they're  the  kind  of  people  who  know 

whether  it  pays  or  not!  .  .         v  .  i- 

Seventecn  years  of  experience  in  mixing  dairy  feed  goes  into  every  bag.  It  s  a  woric 
of  real  experts.  You  can't  be  sure  that  your  own  mixtures  are  the  best  you  can  do 
until  you  have  tried  Union  Grains. 

Wrile  for  a  Union  Crai.is  Cost  SheeJ  and  k  low  what  dairy  feed  actually  is  costing  you. 


Wo  a/so  make  Ubiko  Stocf  Feed.  Ubiko  Pid  Meal.  Ubiko 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  Crowing  Mash,  and  Scratch  Feed. 
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THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


Dept.  I 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UNION    GRAINS 


MOTOR 
TRl 

FOR  LOW  COST  HAULING 

Farm  Operating  Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER   CO. 

OF  AMERICA 
216-220  N.  Twenty  Third  St. 

Philadelphia 


The    Name    to    go    by 
When    You  Go    to   Buy 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

Ask  your  deal.r  or  writ,  us   direct.     Booklet  "Paint   Poimers"  FREE.    Contains 

valuable  information  on  all  |iaint  subjects 

eUOEME  E.    INICE  Ptiiladelptiia 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


September,  1920 
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GRCE 

iiOUNT/iTN 

TltOS^ 


S^ 


The  Green 
IMountain  silo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter      how      pre- 

■  fpnfin-if?.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted" 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty.  _ 
JuFt  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al- 
most every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extr-^- 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo- 
soted     to    weather 


^ 


}} 
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Note  the 
Safe-like 
„„ .  Doors 

proof    and   preserve    the    wood. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit- 
ting, rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

T'-e  P.ifc-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa- 
tented feature  that  in- 
sures  sweet   silaRe. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorapre  Bystem  pre- 
vents warpintr  and  blow- 
injr  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 
Grcrn  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  lull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 
There's  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  Kct  the  whole 
story. 


t 


Woodeio 

Ladder 

No  Fros*'"9 


August  Milk  Conditions 

(Continued    from    page    one) 

.:4  cents  was  the  lowest  price  for  the 
month.  This  represents  $:.'.<)4  per  hun- 
dred for  4  per  cent,  milk  at  all  delivery 
points  or  7  cents  per  qnart  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia. The  price  for  basic  milk  for 
August  was  10  cent:;  per  (juart,  or  $4.07 
per  hundred  in  the  50-mile  zone,  based 
on  4  per  cent,  butter  fat  content.  The 
same  general  price  for  basic  milk  will 
K<.  maintaitw'fl  for  the  mouth  of  Sep- 
tcml)er.  with  the  exception  that  some 
variation  at  out-of-town  points  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  adjust  the  prices 
involving  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
recently  announced  by  the  railroads  and 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Comn-ercc 
Commission. 


More. Accredited  Herds 


Tennsylvania  has  passed  the  two  luni- 
(Ired  mark  in  tul)eruil()sis  free  «attl( 
herds  and  now  ranks  third  in  number  of 
accredited   herds  in   the   United   States. 

The  work  of  eradi- atinj,'  tuberculos's 
under  the  officially  accredited  plan  by 
the  Bureau  of  An  mal  Industry.  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  .Xsriculture.  has 
increased  beyond  all  expectations,  and 
the  bureau  has  more  than  five  hundred 
lierds  waiting  for  the  initial  test. 

The  accredited  herd  work  has  extend- 
ed   into    57    counties    of    the    State    and 
the  plan   for  the  control  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  indorsed  by  most  of  the  breed- 
ers   of    pure    bred    cattle.      Many    pure 
bred   cattle  associations,  as   well  as  bull 
and   calf   clubs   have   been    formed,   and 
one  of  the  rules  of  these  organizations 
is   that  members  nuist  place  their  herds 
under    the    tuberculosis    free    accredited 
herd    plan.      These    associations    realize 
that  if  their  members  expe't  to  be  suc- 
cessful   breeders    they    must    m.aintain 
healthy  herds  and   that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  high  priced  feed  and  farm  labor 
on  diseased  cattle. 

The  present  day  successful  farmer 
keeps  only  the  best  and  healthiest  live 
stock;  other  kinds  do  not  pay. 


ADJUSTING     THE     NEW     MILK 
PRICES* 

While  there  was  very  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the 
Philadelphia  dealers,  large  and  small,  in 
the  adjusting  of  the  new  price* basis  cov- 
ering both  the  advances  to  be  paid  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  readjustment  of  the 
retail  price,  considerable  trouble  was  in- 
volved in  bringing  about  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  dealers  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

Most  of  the  dealers  in  the  nearby 
towns  co-operated  willingly,  after  vari- 
ous conferences  between  the  local  pro- 
ducers, dealers,  representatives  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  fretpiently  with  representatives  of 
local  boards  of  trade,  etc.  Adjustments 
'were  freciuently  necessary,  involving 
some  changes  in  the  basis  owing  to  local 
conditions  which  were  arrived  at  by 
mutual  agreement  / 

In  one  city.'  where  co-operation  has 
been  lacking  for  a  long  while,  your  or- 
ganization has  been  successful  in  obtam- 
ing  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  datmg 
from  August  1.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment full  prices  will  be  paid  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  time  we  go  to  press  there  are 
still  ,one  or  two  points  where  f o-opera- 
tion  'is  lacking.  •  Continued  eflforts  to  or- 
ganize these  localities- are  being  made 
and  when  a)nditions  are  favorable  some 
definite  action   is  expected. 


The  Government  was  going  to  give  all 
the  soldiers  land,  but  by  the  time  they 
get  it,  they  will  be  too  old  to  do  any 
farming,   says  an   exchange. 
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POUNDS  MILK  FOR  POUND 
BUTTER 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  milk 
in  pounds  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  has  frequently  been  asked.  There 
has  been  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  m 
this  matter  based  on  individual  prac- 
tices. In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman  this  question  was  taken  up 
and  the  following  quotation  very  aptly 
explains  this  question: 

"The  number  of  pounds  of  mUk 
necessary  to  contain  enough  fat  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter  depends  on  the  fat 
content  of  the  milk.  Milk  averages  a 
test  of  approximately  3.8  per  cent,  but- 
ter fat.  Since  about  eight-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  fat  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  it  will,  therefore,  re- 
quire approximately  21  pounds  of  3.8 
per  cent,  milk  to  supply  this   fat. 

If  your  percentage  of  butter  fat  is 
above  or  below  3.8  per  cent.,  divide 
whatever  the  percentage  of  fat  may  be 
into  eight-tenth  pounds  of  fat  necessary 
for  a  pound  of  butter  and  you  will  ob- 
tain the  resultant  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  required   for  a  pound  of  butter. 


ARE  YOU  USING  BUTTER  SUB- 
STITUTES? 

While  it  may  be  true  that  a  man  who 
milks  cows  and  uses  oleomargarine  on 
his  table  cannot  look  a  cow  in  the  face, 
there  are  still  many  men  who  are  guilty 
of  this  indictment.  Then  there  are  thou- 
sands of  olhcr  i)eople  living  in  the  coim- 
try,  not  milk  producers,  who  are  injur- 
ing the  business  of  the  dairymen  1)\ 
u  ing  l)utter  substitutes.  Many  country 
stores  sell  from  five  to  ten  times  as 
much  oleo  as  butter  and  the  dairymen 
iheinselves  should  do  something  to  rem- 
edy  the   situation. 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago, 
has  published  a  very  well  gotten  \\\) 
poster  done  in  colors  r.MlxIlO  inches  in 
:  ize,  intended  to  stimulate  increased  con- 
sumption of  all  dairy  products.  This 
po.ster,  if  placed  in  country  grocery 
stores  and  other  public  jilaces  togetlier 
with  a  little  missionary  work  on  the  part 
of  every  milk  producer  should  soon 
remedy  the  present  conditions  in  the 
country  districts. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Trenton,  has  secured  a  number 
of  these  posters  which  will  be  sent  to 
members  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' .Association  in  New  Jersey,  for 
the  asking,  to  be  placed  in  public  places 
where  they  will  do  some  good.  State 
the  number  of  posters  you  can  use. 


THE  UDDER  AND  MILKING 

((.'«>iitiiuit'd    from    paKe    six) 

years  and  expect  to  produce  robust  and 
healthy  «)fTspring  you  must  he  prepared 
for  disappointment  and  at  the  same  time 
put  yourself  down  on  the  list  as  a  prop- 
agator of  bovine  tuberculosis.  I  have 
seen  it  over  and  over  again  with  old 
cows  and  mares,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  offspring  is  puny  and  abso- 
lutely worthless.  There  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  they  are.  indeed,  very 
rare.  So  long  as  we  persist  in  working 
contrary  to  the  iron  laws  of  our  nature 
in  our  system  of  breeding,  so  long  can 
we  expect  to  produce  animals  with  weak 
constitutions,  thereby  enhancing  the  sus- 
ceptibility and  propagatitm  of  tubercu- 
losis in  our  herds. 

The  (juestion  of  tuberculosis  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  a  matter  of  care,  clean- 
liness,   sunlight    and    a    thousand    other 
important  essentials,  but  above  all  things 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  breeding.      In 
the  pa.st  far  too  little  attention  was  given 
to  this  all-important  factor,  for  we  have 
instances  at  home  and  abroad  where  by 
a   long  practice   and  careful   system   of 
pairing  and  selection  of  healthy  animals, 
and   by   a   ])eristent    weeding   out   of   all 
weak    stock,    tubenulosis    has    been    re- 
Hnred  to  a  minimum  and  in  some  cases 
entirely      eradicatecl.  Such      districts 

actuallv  exist  in  some  parts  of  b'urope 
jM.d  fheir  surress  is  chiefly  attributable 
t"  their  thorough  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  breeding  stock.  Only  by  conform 
iiip  ♦'^  tb"  '•■'  n  laws  laid  down  by  na- 
tur*"  combined  with  careful  selecti(»n  of 
our  breeding  animals,  can  we  ever  ex- 
tc\  to  become  masters  of  this  formid- 
I     scourge. 

Hy  a  universal  introduction  of  the 
tuberculine  test  and  by  destroying  and 
allowing  a  compensation  for  all  con- 
demned and  suspicious  animals,  of 
course,  the  American  stock  of  cattle 
could  be  temporarily  ma<le  free,  yet  the 
cost  would  be  extraordinarily  high,  be- 
sides it  would  require  an  additional 
large  working   sum  to  compensate,  and 


You  Can^t  Compete  With  Machinery 


100  Lbs. 


UKICOKN 

DAIRY  RATION 


CUARAHTEED  AKALYSIS    ^^ 

PROTflM  24%  FAT      ♦•5% 

CAKBOHYORATES    5094  FIBRE     10% 

MFT).  BY 

CHAPIN 

HAMMOND, 


)ND,   IND.'^^ 
48  ^ 


"BetterSires-Better  Stock* 

We  will  award  a  money  prize  of 
$1,000  to  the  county  that  first 
eliminates  its  inferior  sires. 

This  prize  will  be  awarded  under 
rules  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


Mixing  feed  on  the  farm  is  old  fash* 
ioned;  like  threshing  with  a  flail. 

The  modern  time  and  money  saving 
way  is  to  have  it  done  by  machinery 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  our  mills  we  mix  a  ton  of  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  in  one  minute  at  a 
power  cost  of  a  few  cents. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  high  priced.  You 
can  use  yours  more  profitably  on 
other  work. 

Unicorn  requires  no  labor.  Ready 
to  feed,  you  get  it  as  you  need  it. 
No  worry  or  work  of  keeping  on 
hand  a  supply  of  many  different 
kinds  of  feed. 

Made  of  the  best  feeds.  Put  together 
in  the  right  way  by  men  who  have 
learned  by  experience. 

Be  wise.  You  can^t  compete  with 
machinery.  Lower  your  milk  pro- 
duction cost  by  feeding  Unicorn. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


for  the  weeding  out  of  new  outbreaks. 
Prom  an  economical  jjoint  of  view,  these 
precautions  are  to  be  considered  (jues- 
tionable,  as  it  would  involve  a  great 
material  loss  and  would  shortly  result 
in  a  decrease  in  animal  production.  I 
do  no'  believe  that  tuberculosis  can 
!)e  eradicated  by  such  a  scheme,  as  the 
success  gained  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with    the    costs    and    damages    it    would 

involve. 

The    dissemination    of   tuberculosis   of 
the   i)resent   age   is    not   only   caused   by 
the    probability    of     infection,    but    may 
be  ascribed  especially  to  the  weak  con- 
jstitutions    of   our   breeding   animals.      It 
is   useless    to   destroy   the   diseased   ani 
mals   when   this   constitutional    weakness 
advances,  as  the  predisposition  to  tuber- 
ulosis  will  be  furthered  and  dissemina 
iion  continued   so  long  as   this   debilita 
tion    exists    in    our     breeding     stock. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's joh.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  SMck  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReodM  Bone  Feniiizer  go..  Reodino.  pq. 


For  good  results  feed  regularly,  sys- 
tematically and  liberally,  a  well-balanced 
dairy  ration. 
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Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
fotmation. 


FOOD   SAVING 

"Well  ICzri,  hovv'd  yer  make  out  with 
yer  summer  boarders  this  year?" 

"Fine.  Hest  season  I  ever  had.  There 
was  seven,  all  told— three  couples  in 
love  an'  a  dyspeptic." — UiKR. 


When  young  drink  milk  to  keep  vig- 
orous. 


P  H  I  LADELPH  I  A 
SILOS 

TheSiio  with  the 

BEVELED  DOOUS 

SlroiiK  Moops 

Seltctcd  Material 

OpeiiinK  Koofs 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Wood  Tankti 
Steel  Tower  ^ 

Ensilage  Trucks 

Write  for 'prices  aii.l 
CataloKue 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St. 
PHILADErPHIA.  PA 


Factory 
NORRISTOWN.  PA 


Breeds  of  live  stock  cannot  be  im- 
proved without  the  constant  use  oi  g"od 
sires.  A  good  sire  so  imi)resses  h.s 
eharacteristics  upon  his  otTspring  that 
they  are  more  like  him  than  like  the 
common  herd.— Mis  .ouri  Stale  Hoard  m 
Agriculture. 
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GOVERNMENT     RECIPES     FOR 
OUTDOOR  WHITEWASH 

We  liavc  frequently  been  asked  for 
the  formulae  adopted  for  outdoor  white- 
wash by  tlie  United  States  Government: 

'Ihe  lollowing  directions  given  by  the 
United    Slates    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture for  the  preparation  of  a  whitewash 
for  outdoor  work,  has  proved  to  be  very 
saiisfactury:    Slack    one-half    bushel    of 
lime   m  boiling  water,  covering  to  keep 
in  the  steam.     Strain  the  liquid  and  add 
a   peck    of    salt    previously    dissolved    in 
uarm   water,   tln-ee   pounds   ground   rice 
b.)ikHl    to    a    thick    paste    and    stirred    in 
while    hot,    one-half    pound    of    Si)anish 
whiliiig  and  one  pcnuid  of  glue  dissolved 
by  s-)aking  in  cold  uaier  and  then  hung 
over   a   slow    In-e   over   a   glue   pot.     To 
this    mixture    add    live    gallons    of    hot 
water.     S.ir   well  and  lot  >tand   f.)r  sev- 
eral   <lays,    coviivd     tr..in    dust.       It     is 
best    ai)i)lieil    hot. 

BLAIR  COUNTY,  PA., 

FARMERS   PICNIC 

The  Blair  county  farmers  liehl  their 
annual  picnic  at  l^kemont  Park,  be- 
tween Altoona  and  Holiday sburg.  Pa., 
en  riuirsday.  .\ugust  26th.  Usual  pic- 
nic ciuertajunent^  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions were  held  at  which  addresses 
were   made  by   various  speaker>. 

At  the  morning  session,  K.  W. 
BakUr>ton.  Necietar.v  «>f  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
spoke  on  co-operative  dairying  and 
breeding,  referring  particularly  to  the 
successful  efforts  along  those  lines  in 
Denmark,  which  country  he  had  re- 
cently visited.  Mr.  Morgan  Barnes 
alho  made  an  interesting  address  in  the 
development    of     dairying     in     Mercer 

county. 

"Co-operation,"     was     the     principal 

|( ~_ . . If  '■  topic  of  the  afternoon  session.     H.   F. 

«»n«mminninni^^  :  Cu.x    spoke    from    t'.u-    farmer's    stand- 

-    point.     An   address  from   V.   W.  Beck- 

■ '  '  ""~  man,  president  of  tl  e  CI  amber  of  Com- 

mcrc-  o.  Alt«»ona,  Fa.,  treating  the 
subject  from  a  business  man's  stand- 
point was  rea.l  by  Bruce  Dunlap, 
county  agent.  C  a  le.s  K.t/.  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  co-operation  from  the 
workinginan's  standpoint.  He  urged 
a  greater  co-operation  of  all  classes 
I    of  society. 


"Co-operation,"   referring    in     part     to 
j  his    recent  experiences   in   Denmark. 


At  the  afternoon  session,  Morgan 
Barnes,  of  the  Grove  City  National 
Bank,  explained  the  methods  used  to 
place  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  in  the  first 
rank  of  co-operative  dairy  communities 
in  the  United  States  and  told  graphic- 
ally of  the  results  accomplished. 

i)r  Clyde  1-.  King,  Milk  Arbitrati.r 
for  thj  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
interesting  address,  expiained  ine  uu 
tors  whxh  entered  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  farmers  prices  for  milk. 
He  referred  to  the  Philadelphia  situa 
lion  as  being  in  a  particularly  healthy 
condition. 


TALBOT  COUNTY   MILK  WEEK 

Talbot    c.  unt\,     Maryland,    has    been 
having    a    v,  eek's    tirlve,    advertising    the 
vahu-  of  milk  as  a    food  and  campaign 
iiig   for  an   increased  home  (diisuini)tioi<. 
of   milk  and  milk  products. 

Meetings   were  held  at  various   points 
in  the  county.     On   Saturday.  August  : 
afternoon    and    evening    meetings    wert 
held  at  Easton.  Md. 

Dr.  .\.  1*.  Woods,  president  of  th>- 
University  of  Maryland,  spoke  at  the 
afternoon  session  on  the  food  value  of 
milk,  showing  its  economic  value  in  the 


The 


fjames  way 

^^r  Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Dam  ^ 


Prest-O-Lite 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


SERVICE 

Prest-O-Lite   Service  Prevents    Costly    Repair   Bills 

YOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repairinl-who  ckn  tell  ?  There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 
Clu  and  lit  us  test  your  battery  today.  Should  a  test  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we  have  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  wh.k  the 
work's  being  done.  You  have  the  continuous  use  of  your  car  V^hen 
vour  battery  is  ready  we  will  notify  you  promptly.  You  will  be  agree- 
able  surprised  at  the  moderation  ^^  charges  in  these  days  of  h,gh 

prices  Pusev-Young  Storage  Battery  Station 

117  W.  MARKET  ST.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

FELLS  GARAGE.  BERWYN.  PA 


^a>tHqy.CT<aaKS8gaaaKsss(Mitfl5g 


THE      DAIRY      LABORATORIES 

S  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consultlno    and    Analytical   Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  An.ly.i.  of  Milk.  Dairy  Product.. 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilixe  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


nr.  L«.  H.  P.  M.yi«n!.  MPk  Expert 
Or.  H.  4  J«lin»«»B.  B«ct«riolo»iit 


«r.nch-.t  Whine  to-.  D.C.  PUUbur.h.  Pa. 


H.  C  Campbell.  B.S..  M.D..Ph.G..  Cheml.t 
Rallih  Fort,  AsaiaUnt 

BmUimore.  M.D.  St.  L»nla.  M« 
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HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  PICNIC 
It  was  estimated  that  1150  automo- 
biles were  parked  in  the  neighboring 
field  when  the  "Inter-State"  locals  of 
Huntingdon  county  held  their  first  an- 
nual picnic  at  Alexandria  Park,  Hun- 
tingdon, Pa.,  on  August  25th.  At 
least  5,000  people  were  in  attendance. 
Business  plates  in  town  suspended  op- 
eration for  the  day  and  the  townspeople 
were  largely  represented  ijt  the  meet- 
ing. 

Farmers  from  all  over  the  county 
as  well  as  from  neighbi)ring  co.innes 
attended.  A  particularly  sign  fie  mt 
get-together-spirit  was  ev.deiit  tlirou.;h- 
out  the  day,  indicatin^^  a  better  and 
fuller   understanding    f«>r   the    f.ture. 

Baseball  and  other  games  entert  .i'led 
many.  The  Ladies  Band  from  Bjavcr 
Springs  playe.l  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon. 

At  the  morning  sessi«)n.  Secretary 
K.  \V.  Balderston,  of  the  Inter-State 
M  Ik    Producers   Association,   spoke   on 

VIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTI3-R3 


^Watching  the  Milk  Fairies  Play 

diet.  U.  \V.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
who  has  just  returned  from  eight 
iiuinths'  service  in  Europe,  feeding  chil- 
dren under  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Commission,  spoke  on  co-operative 
efforts  of  dairy  farmers.  Mr.  Balder- 
ston also  referred  to  the  dairying  in- 
terests in  Denmark,  which  received  a 
good    share     of     his     attention     while 

abroad. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
meeting  was  a  "Milk  Fairy  Play."  staged 
by  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 

The  evening  session  comprised  musi- 
cal entertainment  together  with  the 
showing  of  motion  pictures  of  milk  films. 


EASTERN  GUERNSEY 

BREEDERS'  MEETING 

The  Eastern  Guernsey   Breeders'  As- 
sociation held  its  usual  summer  meeting 
at  the  home  of  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy, 
Pa.,   on    Saturday.    August   21.      In   ad- 
dition to  the  transaction  of  general  busi- 
ness,   addresses    were    made    by    Robert 
Schoville.  president.  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  and  William   H.   Caldwell, 
secretary-treasurer    «.f    the     same     or- 
gan/ation.     Harry   Heyward,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Delaware  Slate  Agricultural 
College,  also  spoke  on  the  value  ot  ad- 
vertising dairy  tattle  and  dairy  products 
K    W.    liaUlcrston.    s.'cretary.    Interstatt 
Milk    Produ  ers"    Association,    made   an 
interesting  address  on  co-operat.ve  work 

i„d  also  spoke  of  the  co-operative  dairy 
in<'  methods  in  Denmark. 


Read   the    advertiscni;nt8-kecp    roBtcd    04 
money   saving   propoBltlons. 
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TRENTON  FAIR 

One  of  the  promising  features  of  the 
coming  Trenton  Fair,  which  will  be 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  September 
27  to  October  i,  inclusive,  is  the  dairy 
and  cattle  exhibition.  This  department 
of  the  big  exposition  never  fails  to  at- 
tract widespread  attention  and  with 
this  year's  exhibit  greatly  enlarged  and 
developed  and  the  premium  scheduled 
advanced  to  carry  appeal  to  all  exhibi- 
tors, the  interest  attending  it  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  wider  proportion  than 
ever. 

Many  of  the  best  breeds  and  prize 
herds  will  be  shown  in  the  cattle  de- 
partment. 

The  various  displays  introducing 
prize  exhibits  in  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural products,  farming  hnple- 
ments,  home  and  dairy  products,  art 
and  fancy  work,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  poulry  and  dogs,  fruits  and 
paintings,  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks,  are  promised  as  nothing  short 
of  a  revelation.  Permanent  buildings 
have  been  established  to  take  care  of 
special  exhibits,  along  with  the  usual 
exhibition  structures  which  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  big  grounds. 

Trotting,  pacing  and  running  horse 
races  will  be  an  added  attraction  daily. 
Special  dog,  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet 
shows  have  been  arranged,  and  the  pre- 
mium list  has  been  increased  in  all  de- 
partments to  offer  better  inducements 
to  exhibitors. 

There  will  be  daily  aeroplane  flights. 
Auto  polo  will  be  played  on  the  race 
track.  A  motor  classic  will  be  run  on 
October  first. 


THE  CIDER  SITUATION 

The  Federal  authorities  have  ruled 
that  cider  may  not  be  sold  unless  it  con- 
tains less  than  the  amount  of  alcohol 
fixed  by  the  Volstead  act.  The  average 
farmer  has  no  means  at  his  disposal  of 
telling  what  the  alcoholic  content  of  his 
cider  may  be.  His  safest  course  there- 
fore, is  not  to  offer  his  cider  for  sale, 
but  rather  to  make  it  into  vinegar.  A 
ready  sale  for  vinegar  may  be  found 
and  any  danger  of  conflicting  with  the 
prohibition  laws  removed. 

Director    Foust,    of   the     Bureau     of 
Foods.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  warned  the  farmers  of  the 
danger  involved  in  selling  cider.  While 
it  is  legal  to  sell  sweet  cider,  containing 
less    than    one-half    of    1    per    cent,    of 
alcohol,  it  takes  but  very  little  fermenta- 
tion to  increase  the  alcohol  content  of 
cider  above  the  maximum  fixed  by  law 
and    in    selling    such    cider    the    farmer 
as    well   as   his   customers,   would   then 
be    liable    to    prosecution.      By    making 
your  cider  into  vinegar  the  farmer  not 
only    avoids    the    danger    of    innocently 
violating  the  Volstead  act.  but  he  also 
brings  .for  himself  an  excellent  return 
for  his  apple  crop. 


Best  Sale 


IN 


CHESTER 
COUNTY 

60  Head 

Pure  Bred 
Holsteins 


Best  Bred 

High  Producers 

High  Testers 

Sold  On  60-Day  Retest 

Prize  Winners 

State  and  County  Fairs 
Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

Better  Your  Herd 
Increase  Your  Production 

Catalog  Giving  Pedigrees  on 
Application 

Send  for  it 
Don't  Miss  This  Sale 

SEPTEMBER 
24th 

West  Chester  Fair 
Grounds 

WEST    CHESTER,    PA. 
PHILIP  S.  KELLY 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  page  three) 
yearly  test.  She  has  a  seven  day  rec- 
ord of  24.25  pounds  of  butter  as  a  3- 
year-old.  No.  5,  unnamed,  sired  by 
Pride  Homestead  Button;  dam.  Mead- 
ow Holme  Bromide  Ormsby,  who  sold 
as  a  heifer  at  the  St.  Paul  National 
sale  for  $1500,  and  is  now  on  yearly 
test.  Her  dam  produced  14.50  lbs  but- 
ter as  a  two-year-old.  No.  6,  unnamed, 
sired  by  Model  Segis  Butter  Boy;  dam, 
Aggie  Belle  of  Sunnyside,  who  as  a 
2  I -2-year-old  made  a  seven  day  rec- 
ord of  20.87  pounds  of  butter. 


When  Cows  Freshen 

They   may    ABORT;    may  RETAIN 

the  AFTERBIRTH  :  may  FAIL 

TO  BREED 

Hood  Farm  Antiseptic  Breeding 
Powder  is  the  best  .remedy  for  these 
troubles. 

The  best  cows  frequently  have  Milk 
Fever.  Hood  Farm  Milk  Fever  Outfit 
never  fails  to  cure  milk  fever. 

All  cows  are  subject  to  Garget. 
Hood  Farm  Garget  Remedy  will  save 
the  udder  and  the  cow. 

Calves  may  have  Infectious  I>iar- 
rhoea  or  While  Scour*  soon  after 
birth.  Jermkil  kills  the  germ  before 
the  germ  kills  the  calf. 

Catves  often  have  Scours  caused  by  indi- 
gestion. Hood  Farnr<  Calf  Scour  Remedy  and 
Uifjestive  Powder  will  save  the  calves. 

It  is  Safe  and  Wise 

To  have  the  above  nanert  Remedif  s  on  hand. 
Order  today  before  your  cows  begin  to 
freshen. 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO  ,  Lowell,  Ma».. 


CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

of  Registered  and  A.  R.  0.  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle,  at  the 

HORNLESS   HOLSTEIN   FARMS,    CLARKS   SUMMIT,    PENNA. 

10  miles  north  of  SCRANTON,  PENNA.,  on  the  D.  L.  cS.  W.  Railroad 

and  the  Northern  Electric  Railway 

ABOUT  100  HEAD 

MANY  of  them  are  sired  by  the  BEST  DAMMED  BULL  of  the  breed, 
a  son  of  the  WORLD'S  RECORD  SENIOR  4  YEAR  OLD,  KEY- 
STONE BEAUTY  PLUM  JOHANNA,  with  25,787.5  lbs.  of  milk, 
1294.7  lbs.  butter,  strictly  official  in  a  year,  4^  IN  LONG  TIME  TEST. 

n U* ^f  ^^,..r^    ,*r;»U    c^f^wv^i  rf^flKoiol   r^nrwAfi   frnm  fiOO  lh«  nf  faf   atlH   IIU: 

sons  of  30  lb.  cows ;  son  of  a  cow  with  1050  lbs.  in  semi-official  test. 
25  animals  from  a  herd  under  Federal  Supervision.  Many  of  the 
animals  sold  on  a  60  day  retest. 

We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  bulls  and  bull   calves  at  private 
sale  before  October  1st.    NATURALLY  HORNLESS. 

GEO.  E.  STEVENSON.  CLARKS  SUMMIT.  PA. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTBRED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

rrom  Dams  with  Urge  Cow  Testing  Records  ana  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


BOILING   SPRINGS    FAR.M  CAKI.IHLE,    FA..   R6 


UNGOHOCKEN  BERKSHIRES 


PROLIFIC    LARGE    SMOOTH 
rich  in  the  blood  of  the  best 

Special  Attention  given  toorderi  for  Spring  Pig« 
Write  for  information 

F.  M.  TWINING 

LINGOHOCKEN  FARM 

Pincville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


f) 


•v..n» 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properlv  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure— helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

include  International  Stock 

Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic.  Worm 
Powder,   Amimal  Dip..  P hen o 

(Disenfectant).  Colic  Medicine.  Heave 

Powder.  Distemper  P«^;l«''S,f '  hI'!? 
Poultry  Preparations,  Silver  Pine  Ueai- 
ing  Oil  and  many  others. 


IDg 


Successful  for  30  Years 


A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
a  Quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  an  In ter national 
preparation  for  every  farm  ammaL 

I  Ask     Your    Dealei 


BENGAL 

America's    Best 
ONE   PIPE 

FURNACE 

No  Wall  Cutting 

No  Piping 

SAVES    MONEY 

More  Heat  Less  Fuel 

Investigate  this  proposition 
Write  for  information 

Floyd,  Wells  Co. 

ROYERSPORD,  PA. 
Manufacturers 

Heaters,  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc. 


The  original  ear  label  used  by  many  Kecord 
Associations  and  best  breeders  V\  ill  id«nlily 
vour  live  slock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samrles  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  87  Main  Stn>t.  West  Lebanoi,  N.  H. 


COOLS  MILK-IMPROVES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS  . 
Removei  odors  -  halu  germ  giowth— in- 
sures uniform,  better -flavored,  long  keep- 
ing raw  malerial.  Insist  on  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stops  waste  and  low.  Saves  its  cost  la 
one  week.  Recommended  by  lead.ng 
creameries  and  producers.  If  yout  dealet 
cannot  supplvyou.  wnte  lot  suecul  otter. 

Folacr  Iree.     Champion  Milk  Ccoler  Co  ,  Dept.  22.  Cortland,  N.t 
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-A  NATIONAL   INSTITUTION"  — 


TRENTON    FAIR 


c««t  97  78  29.  30  and  Oct.  1 


k/vi^t.*   **'y   —"7   — ' 


CATTLE  AND  DAIRY 
EXHIBITION 


THRILLING  AVIATION  FEATS 
AUTOMOBILE  RACES 
FREE  VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 
POULTRY  AND  DOG  SHOWS 


AUTO  POLO 

TROTTING.  PACING  AND 

RUNNING  HORSE  RACES 
COUNTLESS  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


AGRICULTURAL.    HORTICULTURAL    AND 
LIVE   STOCK    EXHIBITIONS 

FARM  MACHINERY    TRACTORS     MOTOR  TRUCKS.  Etc. 
EDUCATIONAL   -    ENTERTAINING    -     INSPIRATIONAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO  USERS  OF 

Empire  Milking  Machines 

We  have  contracted  for  the  entire  distribution  of  EMPIRE 
MILKING  MACHI^ES  in  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  counties.  Northern  par.  ol  Delaware  -<»  Maryland,  terntory 
formerly  covered  by  the  STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

AH  orders  for  parts  will  receive  our  prompt  ""-"''""Jf  "j^/^^!; 
to  our  offices,  ROOMS  209-212  FARMERS  &  MECHANICS 
TRUST  BUILDING,  West  Chester,  Pa.  MR.  H.  M.  CARRYL 
will  continue  to  give  you  efficient  service  without  charge  Jou  may 
reach  him  either  through  our  office  or  at  the  TURKS  HEAD 
HOTEL. 

We  assure  you  of  our  co-operation. 

Eastern  Sales  Company 

BY  HARRY  E.  CANN 
Fonnerly  «i.h  the  STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


EVERY  FARM  NEEDS  A 

Sheldon 

CONCRETE  MIXER 

YOU  need  a  Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.    It  will  save  you  .„n^  and  .in,, 
on  every  Job  of  concreting  you  do  "^ -^J^./^j'^:  ,  f  J^^.e  and  do 

rbr.:^ro"teiir^u^:iut^y^^^ 
-."rb:=nnorcrsr  tr  r  I'  .r «« a„d  .acca.. 

no  repairs. 

No.  8  X.    This  is  the 
last  word    in    Sheldon 

outfits.     Can  be  easily 

moved     anywhere    b  y 

hand  or  team.    Dumps 

into    wheelbarrow     or 

directly  into  forms  as 

do    the  other    models. 


The  Price  ef  Milk 


By  Clyde  L.  King 

Ready  Early  In  September 

u     »;,.«  Treatment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in  All  Its 
"^T^seTTul  J  Ctrated.  Authoritive  and  Instructive 

Everyone  interested  in  the  Milk  sittjation  should  have  a  copy 
'  of  this  book 


Table  of  Contents 


No.  6X.  Mounted  on  J  skids. 
Equipped  with  gasolinel  engine. 
Costs  very  little.  Does  the  work 
of  $500  machines.  Suited  to  all 
Ol  ^ovw  ^.^^^  ^^  concret- 

ing work  for  far- 
mers ill  d  gtntral 
contractors. 


Introdactory 
Chapter  1 


No.  4.  The  most 
popular  Sheldon 
model.  Costs  less 
than  a  cheap  culti- 
vator. Run  by  , 
gasoline  en^ne  Saves  its  cost  on  the 
first  big  job  in  labor  saved  alone. 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Co..    Baltimore 

DISTRIBUTORS 


3. 


SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  200.\  Nehawka,  Neb. 
Please  send  me  catalog  and  price  list 
of  Sheldon  Concrete  Mixers. 


Name 


The  PuolJc  Interest  in   the 
FriCe  of  Milk. 
Part   1.     The  Price  to  the  Producer 
Chapter    2.     The   Fo""  .TJ**^    ^'"^    **"* 
Price  of  Milk 
Manufactured     Milk.    Pro^ 
ducts    and    the    Price    of 

Milk  T.J       „^ 

The      Price      Interdepend- 
ence    of    Local,     Prim"y 
and     International     Mar- 
kets ^     .     .• 
The   Cost   of  Production 
Shall    Dairymen    Organize 
for   Collective    BargaininR 
Policies      of      Dair>'meii  s 
Organizations      in      Their 
Relation    to    Price 


5. 
6. 

7. 


Part  2      The  Cost  of  Milk  Production 
Part  2.     me  vo  ij^   ^^^^  ^^   ^.^^   ^^^^^^_ 

bution 

Sanitary    Requirements    in 
Their    Relation     to    Price 

How    Shall    Milk    be    Dis- 
tributed? .^     . 

Can       Milk       Distribution 
Costs    be    Lowered? 
^ae     Public     Interest     in 
Milk    Distribution" 

Part    3.     T^!^  ^-i^ZTr.^ne  ot  V;Me. 

some    Milk 

Co-operation    and    Frice 
Fair    Price    Policies. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2  00  Delivered 


For  wie  bv 


The  Inter-State  Milk   Producers  Association 


720-722  Heed  Building 
Philadelphia,  P». 
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SEPTEMBER    MILK    CONDITIONS 

Heavy  Supply  Continues — Condensaries  Weak 

Link  in  Situation 


There  wa.s  an  almost  unprecedented 
.siii)i)ly  of  '"'"*  (luring  September.  Usu- 
ally there  is  a  moderate  decline  in  the 
iiiiik  How,  becoming  sharp  after  a  few 
sharp  frosts.  Weather  conditions,  how- 
ever, have  been  so  favorable  for  milk 
j>roduction,  during  almost  the  entire 
month,  that  the  peak  of  the  supply  car- 
ried almost  through  the  month.  The 
whole  milk  dealers,  however,  have,  with 
the  exception  of  smaller  concerns,  been 
taking  all  the  milk  shipped. 

A  most  complicated 
condition  of  affairs  has 
been  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment throughout  the 

month,  due  to  the  atti- 
tude   of   condensed    milk 

manufacturers.  Conden- 
saries have  been  confont- 
ed  with  an  almost  entire 

lack  of  demand.    Foreign 

business    has    been    at    a 

standstill    for    several 

mimths,  owing  largely  to 

the   unfavorable  rates  of 

foreign  exchange,  as  well 

as  the  generally  unsettled 

financial  situation  in  for- 
eign   countries.      In    the 

home      markets,      it      is 

claimed,  it  is  impossible 

to     move     any     quantity 

business,    even    ut    price 

concessions.      Large 

stocks,   it  is   claimed   by 

condensaries,     are     being 

carried     and     condensed 

sweetened  goods,  largely 

manufactured  at  the  high 

price  level  of  sugar,  can 

not   find   a   market    with 

sugar   steadily    declining. 
All  in  all,  the  situation 

from       the       condensers 

])oint  of  view  is  critical. 

In   some   territories  they 


cumstance  we  should  have  no  alternative 
but  to  meet  those  prices. 

The  condition  in  which  the  condensed 
milk  manufacturers  find  themselves  is 
believed  to  be  a  temporary  one — much, 
however,  depends  on  the  milk  flow.  We 
cannot  forsee  weather  conditions  and 
much  depends  on  tiiis.  If  we  have  early 
frosts  the  supply  of  milk  will  naturally 
fall  off — if  not  a  continued  good  flow  of 
milk  can  be  looked  for. 

In  our  position  we  can  only  await  de- 


THE  FAIR  PRICE  OF  MILK* 


By  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 

Univeraily  of  Pennsylvania 


Last  September  you  asked  me  to  act 
as  your  representative  as  milk  price  ar- 
bitrator as  to  price  of  milk  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  Baltimore  territory  and  to  the 
consumer  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This, 
period  has  expired,  and  I  wish  to  hand 
you  herewith  a  report  covering  briefly 
the  facts.  J  have  made  this  report  brief 
and  have  put  most  of  the  facts  in  chart 
form. 

The  relative  prices  received  by  produ- 
cers for  milk  and  the  relative  prices  paid 
by  producers  for  feed  in  the  Baltimore 
territory,  1913-1920: 


^  ':#. 


*^  **'.'*'  " 


Milk  platform,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  3lsl  and  Chestnut  streets.     Ixirge  quantities 

are  received  at  this  station  daily 


have    refu.sed    to    buy    any    whole    milk  |  velopments  and,  in  the  meantime,  prices   j      I   have  brought   out  a  comparison    of 
after  October  first.    They  will,  however,    for  fluid  milk  will  be  maintained  at  the     the  price  received  for  4%,  milk'  f.  o.   b.. 


receive  milk  and  manufacture  same  into    present    milk    price    level,    10    cents    per 


butter  or  cheese  for  the  farmer's  account. 
In  some  sections  condensaries  are  re- 
ported to  have  closed  their  plants. 

In  this  district  several  manufacturers 
have  made  arrangements  with  their  far- 
mers to  take  milk  at  some  of  their  sta- 
tions during  the  month  of  September  on 
a  butter  fat  basis,  paying  from  70  to  75 
cents  for  butter  fat  and  returning  the 
skim  milk  to  the  farmers.  What  atti- 
tude these  manufacturers  ^viH  take  after 
October  first  is  problematical  at  this 
writing.  As  an  organization  we  have 
stood  firmly  that  present  prices  should 
be   maintained,    unless,    of    course,    the 


quart,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  or  $4.01  for 
4  per  cent,  milk  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  60  mile  zone. 

Under  the  present  plans  October,  No- 
vember and  December  milk  is  all  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  basic  quantity  basis. 
September  milk  was  on  the  straight 
basic  and  surplus  basis  the  same  as  ap- 
plied before  the  summer  premium  be- 
came effective  in  May. 

Producers  should  keep  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  situation  at  this 
time.     Make  plans  for  the  future  cauti- 


The  producer  may  feel  with  more  rea- 
son that  he  has  not  had  as  high  a  price 
as  he  should  have  had. 

Milk    flows    readily   from   one    market 
to  another.    Baltimore  territory  does  not 
produce  enough  milk  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  Baltimore  consumers  the  year  round. 
Milk  has  been,  as  heretofore,  brought  in 
from  Philadelphia  and  New   York  terri- 
tories. The  price  of  milk  to  the  producer 
in  the  Baltimore  territory  cannot  remain 
above  the  price  in  these  territories  ))lus 
freight  to  Baltimore  for  any  substantial 
period    without    attracting   enough    mil-k 
from  the.se  territories  in- 
to Baltimore  to  break  the 
Baltiujore  nuirket.     Kven 
if     a     wall      were      built 
around      the      Baltimore 
milk   ))roducing  territory 
so    that    no    whole    milk 
could    come    into    Balti- 
more    save     that      from 
what   is    regarded   a.s   the 
Baltimore   territory    milk 
.ould  still  come  in  as  but- 
ter or  cheese  or  condensed 
milk  or  as  ice  cream  in 
sufficient      quantities     to 
affect  the  Baltimore  price 
on   whole  milk.     This  is 
the    outstanding    market 
fact    that    will    "i>rotect" 
the    consumer    as     .some 
consumers    will    see    and 
that  will  prevent  a  price 
to  the  pr()ducer  that  will 
reflect  costs  in  the  Balti- 
more    territory     as     the 
producers  see  it. 

'J'he  j)rice  t-o  the  Balti- 
more milk  producer  av- 
eraK«"d  39  cents  jht  gjil- 
lon   from   September   1st, 

1919,  to    September    1st, 

1920,  as  compared  with 
35  cents  per  gallon  in  the 
previous.     The   price   to 

^^^^  the  producer  for  the  first 
eight  mcmths  of  this  year  averaged  9.7 
cents  per  quart  as  compared  with  8.3 
cents  in  1918,  9.4  cents  in  1919,  and  G 
cents  in  1917.  I  have  used  in  this  com- 
parison   the    stated   price   for  4%    milk. 


ously,  as  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  condi-  *^In  the  light  of  these  facts  no  one  can 


tions.     Conservative  policies    should    be 


market  in  the  surrounding  primary  milk    followed  until  the  situation  clears.  Clean 
markets  should  break,  under  which  cir-    out  your  boarder  cows. 

(Continued    on    page    ten) 


Baltimore,  with  the  price  paid  for  feeds, 

from  January  1,  1913,  to  August  1,  1920, 

in  the  chart  herewith.  This  chart  strik-  I  'i'i,e  price  for  the  past  year  has  been  a 

ingly  reveals  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the    little   more   in  comparison  because  milk 

,  .       »      1      i  -i-u    4.1 li;is  l)een  nurchiised  on  a  butter  fat  basis. 

farmer   has   simply   kept  pacp   with   the  i  "•'*'  "*^*^"  1'"'^'^'""'^" 

increase  in  the  price  of  feeds.  The  in- 
crease in  wages  has  been  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  feed  prices 
for  two  reasohs:  Baltimore  farmers  had 
to  increase  wages  to  keep  higher  city 
wages  from  draining  the  farms  of  labpr; 
the  labor  secured  has  not  been  as  com- 
petent-as  in  previous  years, 


The  price  to  the  farmers  has  been  in 
line  with  prices  in  the  primary  markets 
to  the  north.  From  September  1st  of 
last  year  to  September  1st  of  this,  the 
price  of  4%  milk  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  has 
averaged  9.7  cents  per  quart  as  compared 
with  9.1  cents  per  quart  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  This  is  much  higher 
than  in  previous  years.  But  it  is  not 
reasonably,  hold    that   the   price   to    the  ',  more  than  producing  costs  in  the  Balti- 


farmer  in  the  past  year  has  been  above 
that  to  which  he  has  been  justly  entitled. 

•A  report  to  Dr.  William  H.  Killian,  Fair  Pric  e    Commissioner    for    Maryland    on    the 
Milk  Price  Situation  in  Baltimore. 


more  district  have  warranted. 

{Continued    on    page    eight) 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES  IN  DENMARK 

By  Robt,  W.  Balderstoa 


Many  methods  have  been  adopted  by 
milk  producers  in  the  United  States  in 
their  endeavor  to  attain  economic  equal- 
ity. Some  groups  have  done  this  with 
pure  -co-operative"  associations,  which 
own  and  operate  manufacturing  plants 
and  sell  their  product,  usually  butter 
and  cheese,  on  the  open  markets. 

Some  groups,  notably  the  Twin  Uity 
Milk  Producers  Association,  have  appli- 
ed it  to  the  fluid  milk  industry.  In 
some  places  this  scheme  has  been  appUed 
to  a  whole  district,  inclu;ling  aU  the 
manufacturing  interests,  as  weU  as  those 
districts  supplying  fluid  milk  to  great 
cities.  Probably  the  Associated  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  CaUfornia  have 
been  working  successfuUy  along  this  Une 
for  tlie  longest  time. 

Most  of  our  larger  associations  and 
leagues,  however,  have  been  organiza- 
tions purely  for  coUective  bargaining. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  suc- 
cess of  any  group  will  depend  largely 
upon  which  form  of  organization  is 
adaptable  to  the  situation.  We  hear 
constant  references  to  the  Danish  Co-op- 
eratives. I  made  it  a  point  to  learn 
about  them  while  in  Denmark  recently. 
In  that  country  the  first  co-operative 
creamery  was  started  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving the  quaUty  of  the  farmer's  but- 
ter, which  was  being  made  in  small  lots 
on  various  farms  and  therefore  lacked 
uniformity,  under  which  circumstances 
it  did  not  bring  satisfactory  prices. 

The  movement  grew  rapidly.  Now 
some  90  per  cent,  of  the  Danish  butter 
is  made  in  these  co-operative  factories. 
Next,  the  exporters  (England  has  been 
the  chief  market)  were  found  to  be  tak- 
ing too  large  a  share  of  the  ultimate  price 
of  this  butter,  so  the  creameries  com- 
bined to  form  a  collective  sales  organiza- 
tion. 

This  organization  established  grading 
and  shipping  warehouses  at  convenient 
points  and  selling  agencies  in  London. 
Through  these  arrangements  the  farmers 
obtain  the  ultimate  value  of  their  pro- 
duct, less  actual  marketing  costs. 

The  next  step  naturally  followed.  A 
standard  grade  for  all  export  butter  was 
established  and  none  other  but  this  grade 
was  exported.  This  butter,  known  as 
the  "Lur"  Brand,  soon  became  popular 
with  the  English  consumer.  It  was  con- 
stanUy  uniform  in  quality  and  charac- 
ter, and  soon  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  the  market. 

The  skimmed  milk  from  the  co-op- 
erative factories  is  returned  to  the  far- 
mers.   It  was  largely  fed  to  pigs. 

The  market  for  Danish  pork  was  in 
England.  The  packers  kept  the  larger 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  (sounds 
natural,  doesn't  it?)  The  co-operative 
creameries  were  successful— why  not  co- 
operative slaughter  houses?  Money 
was  subscribed  and  they  grew  up  along- 
side the  creameries.  Then  like  the 
creameries  they  were  combined  and  co- 
operative selling  agencies  were  estab- 
lished. 

By  this  time  the  farmers  were  learn- 
ing to  have  confidence  in  their  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  other  fields.  Eggs  had  been  col- 
lected by  travelling  hucksters,  who  in 
turn,  sold  to  the  dealers  who  sold  to  the 
exporters.  The  result  was  a  co-opera- 
tive egg  exporting  association.  Now  the 
Britisher  can  have,  for  breakfast,  Dan- 


ish guaranteed  eggs,  bearing  the  date 
when  gathered  and  the  number  of  the 
owner  of  the  hen,  with  "Lur"  Brand 
bacon  at  the  side  and  with  his  coflfee, 
have  toast  spread  with  "Lur"  Brand 
butter. 

It  was  but  natural,  in  a  country  train- 
ed to  think  so  fully  in  terms  of  co-op- 
erative marketing,  that  many  other  such 
enterprises  should  develop.  The  cow 
testing  associations,  breeding  associa- 
tions, feed  buying  associations  and  co- 
operative loan  associations,  all  came 
along    in  time. 


CONDENSED  &  EVAPORATED  MILK  REPORT 

Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Issued  September  30,  1920 

Condensed  Milk  Manufacturers  Close  Factories 


Co-operativ   Creamery  on  the  hlarui  of 
Fyen,  near  Odeuse,  Denmark  \ 

The  pure  co-operative  enterprises  of 
the  Danish  milk  producers  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  development  was  economic. 
First  the  local  group  organizing  for  a 
specific  purpose,  along  lines  of  service 
to  its  members,  not  for  profit  to  its 
stockholders.  Second:  The  selling  as- 
sociations of  these  co-operative  factors, 
were  formed,  to  dispose  of  their  product 
collectively  and  without  profit,  to  reduce 
the  steps  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  co-op- 
erative movement  in  Denmark  that 
stand  out  especially  strong.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  co-operative  butter  factory  or 
slaughter  house  bind  themselves  under 
heavy  forfeit,  to  bring  the  product  of  so 
many  cows  or  so  many  hogs  to  the  fac- 
tory, regardless  of  how  much  an  inde- 
pendent buyer  may  offer  temporarily  to 
tempt  them  away  from  their  own  enter- 


Receiving  Room-Showing  Weigh  Scales 
at  Above  Creamery 


prise,  so  as  to  embarrass  and  finally 
ruin  its  business,  and  they  stick. 
1  The  profits  are  always  divided  on  a 
basis  of  the  amount  of  product  handled 
by  each  co-operator.  The  stockholders 
simply  get  interest  on  their  invested 
funds.  The  organizations  can  therefore 
be  said  to  be  "pure  co-operatives."  The 
organizations  are  built  from  the  ground 
up— each  local  has  control  over  local 
matters  with  the  selling  centralized. 

Progress  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Denmark  has  come  through  the 
efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves.  A 
farmer  had  the  vision  and  the  courage 
to  start  the  movement  The  idea  was 
preached  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood until  it  had  covered  the  entire 
country. 


During  the  past  two  months  the  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  market  has 
steadily  been  getting  into  worse  shape, 
and  now  has  reached  a  critical  stage 
with  many  manufacturers. 

Export  business  wliich  stiuiulated  in- 
creased production  during  the  war  and 
the   building  of   many   new   factories  is 
now    at  a  standstill.     Companies   which 
have    been    exporting     have     put     their 
stocks  on  tlie  domestic  market,  flooding 
it  with  goods  wluch  are  offered  at  cut- 
rate  prices  in  order  to  get  their  money 
out  of  it.     Among  the  factors  contribu- 
ting  to    a  decreased   foreign    demand  is 
the     increased     production     of     foreign 
countries,    which    is    being     Offered     by 
Holland,  Norway  and  Denmark  in  this 
and  other  countries  at  prices  below  our 
own. 

It  is  reported  that  jobbers  and  whole- 
sale grocers,  in  expectation  of  still  lower 
prices,  are  not  taking  on  any  large  stocks 
and   are    buying    mostiy    for   immediate 
sale   or   to    retaU    trade.      The     "tight 
money"  condition  is  said  to  be  a  factor 
with   manufacturers   and  jobbers,   caus- 
ing them  to  unload  at  least  a  portion  of 
their    stocks    previously    made    of    high 
priced  sugar  at  prices  below  actual  cost. 
Report  of  the  stocks  in  hands  of  man- 
ufacturers on  September  1,  shows  that 
the  load  carried  had  increased,  while  un- 
filed    orders     had     become     practically 
"nil"  on  bulk  goods  and  on  case  goods 
they    were    below    those    of    August    1. 
Some   firms   reported   their  stocks   were 
larger  than  ever  in  their  history  and  the 
bottom   had  practically  dropped  out  of 
the   market.     During  September,  it  has 
been  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
many   manufacturers  as  to  what  to  do 
on   October   1,  with  producers   in   most 
sections  contending  for  higher  prices  for 
milk.      Some    few    manufacturers    have 
offered  to  co-operate  with  producers  in 
furtlier    manufacturing    and    holding    of 
stocks    until    sold,     before     determining 
prices   to   be   paid    the    milk  producers. 
Others   announce   they    will   close   their 
factories  until  the  present  situation  im- 
proves.    Such  action  will  result  in  cur- 
tailed supply,  permitting  present  stocks 
to  be  worked  off  at  prices  more  satis- 
factory to  holders. 

Of    the    twenty    and    a     half     million 
pounds   of   condensed   exported    in    Au- 
gust, over  ten  million  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  nearly  three  million  to  Cuba, 
and   nearly    IJ    million   to   the   Straight 
Settlements.    Of  the  five  million  pounds 
of  evaporated,  France  took  nearly   two 
million,   the    United    Kingdom    1,220,000 
and    Cuba     nearly     375,000     and     other 
countries  less  than  200,000  pounds  each. 
Current    prices     on    evaporated    case 
goods    range    from    $5.00    to    $7.00    per 
case,   and   on  condensed,   from   $8.00  to 
$10.50,  with  advertised  brands   bringing 
the  higher  prices. 


Skim  condensed  bulk  is  quoted  at 
$8.75  to  $9.50  per  cwt.,  and  condensed 
whole  milk  in  bulk  at  $16  to  $16  per 
cwt. 


FARM  BUREAU 

DISCUSSES  MEMBERSHIP 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Chester 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Bureau,  West  Chester,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  7th,  at  8 
o'clock.  President  J.  H.  Halderman, 
Pottstown,  was  in  the  cliair.  Others 
present  included  vice  president,  Charles 
Garrett;  secretary,  Phillip  Price;  treas- 
urer, Isjuic  Passinore;  Roland  Smedley, 
Supt,  Thomas  A.  Bock,  all  West  Ches- 
ter; W.  F.  Evans,  Malvern,  and  a  visitor, 
J,  A.  Barrow,  Landeiiberg. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  busi- 
ness, considerable  time  and  discussion 
were  devoted  to  the  matter  of  organiza- 
tion of  farm  bureau  upon  paid  member- 
ship basis  similar  to  that  recently  put 
into  effect  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Farm  Bureau.  A  committee  appointed 
several  months  ago  to  take  this  matter 
under  advisement  was  directed  to  con- 
tinue its  duties  and  to  ouUine  a  proposed 
plan,  probably  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  farm  bureau  to 
be  held  the  second  Saturday  in  January, 

1921. 

The  matter  which  aroused  greatest 
surprise  was  the  presentation  of  the 
resignation  of  the  present  County  Agent, 
D.  S.  Adams.  Treasurer,  Isaac  Passmore, 
stated  that  after  deliberate  consideration 
Mr.  Adams  felt  that  an  opportunity  had 
opened  up  to  him  which  offered  such 
substantial  inducements  as  a  "life  call- 
ing in  a  private  business  field,  that  he 
could  not  feel  justified  to  allow  it  to  pass 
by,  and  that  regret  it  as  they  might, 
the  committee  ought  to  release  him  at 
the  time  he  should  like  to  go,  no  later 
than  December  1st.  Upon  such  formal 
motion   by   Prof.  Bock,  this  action  was 

taken. 

President   Halderman   and    Mr.   Pass- 
more    then    recommended    Mr.    William 
Vandergrift   from    Tioga    county,     Pa., 
now  working  as  Associate  County  Agent 
from   the  Extension   Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania    State    College,    who    had 
been    highly    recommended   by    Director 
of   Agricultural   Extension,   Prof.   M.  S. 
McDowell.     After  due  deliberation   and 
careful    discussion.    Prof.    Bock    moved, 
seconded    by    Mr.    Passmore,    that    Mr. 
Vandergrift     be     engaged     as     County 
Agent  for  Chester  county  to  assume  offi- 
cial charge  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  its 
activities,  December  1st,  coming. 


The  farmers  of  a  community  should 
be  interested  in  a  co-operative  organiza- 
tion before  its  formation  is  undertaken. 
Interest  can  be  aroused  by  holding  meet- 
ings, circulating  printed  information, 
and  selecting  a  committee  to  canvas  the 
community.  Discuss  the  proposed  or- 
ganization thoroughly.  Do  not  claim  im- 
possible results  for  the  venture.  Empha- 
size the  need  for  an  effective  organiza- 
tion and  the  importance  of  united  sup- 
port. 


MILK  SITUATION  SERIOUS 

Producers  Confronted  by  Difficult 
Situation 


Throughout  September  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  uncertainty  in  the  milk 
market.  This  was  not  only  local  in  char- 
acter but  appeared  in  a  wave  from  west 
to  east.  The  disturbing  element  was 
the  unfavorable  situation  in  which  man- 
ufacturers of  condensed  milk  products 
found  themselves  by  their  inability  to 
luarkcl  liicir  products. 

In  some  of  the  districts  where  the 
manufacture  of  milk  products  is  large 
the  situation  is  very  serious.  In  this 
district,  where  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed products  is  not  large,  the  effect 
of  the  situation  in  the  other  markets,  is 
duly  reflected. 

Early  in  September,  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturers in  this  district  declared  flatly, 
that  they  were  going  to  reduce  the  price 
paid  to  a  flat  $3.00  per  hundred  basis, 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  $1.01  per 
hundred,  and  that  price  was  to  apply 
from  September  first. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
that  such  an  ultimatum  would  not  be 
permitted,  but  that  a  conference  of  all 
parties  interested  should  be  held.  It  was 
then  decided  that  a  conference  be  held 
on  September  6th,  when  the  manufactur- 
ers, dealers  and  the  executive  committee 
and  officers  of  the  association  met,  but 
reached  no  understanding. 

It  was  learned  at  this  time  that  the 
manufacturers  in  New  York  territory 
had  issued  their  ultimatum  that  after 
October  first  they  would  buy  no  milk 
until  the  situation  cleared,  the  time  nec- 
essary being  variously  estimated  as  three 
to  six  months.  They  would,  however, 
take  in  milk  and  manufacture  into  but- 
ter or  cheese,  as  trustees,  for  the  farmers 
account. 

A  move  along  the  same  general  line 
was  reported  from  western  manufactur- 
ers. In  some  sections  of  the  western 
territory  prices  ranged  from  $2.60  to 
$3.40  per  hundred  in  September. 

These  almost  concerted  actions  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  have  given  rise 
to  the  thought  that  there  was  some  con- 
certed action  being  taken  by  the  con- 
densaries  to  force  down  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  farmer  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  losses  due  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  condensed  products  at  high  costs, 
particularly  sweetened  milk  when  sugar 
prices  were  high. 

A  subsequent  conference  of  the  di- 
rectors, officers  and  executive  committee 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn., 
the  milk  dealers  and  the  manufacturers 
was  held  on  September  16th  when  your 
officers  announced  their  determination 
to  stand  pat  at  present  prices,  which  at 
the  present  high  prices  of  feed,  did  not 
show   the  producer  a  reasonable  profit. 

After  practically  an  all  day  session 
It  was  decided  that  the  present  price 
basis  for  fluid  milk,  10  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  or  $4.01  per  hundred,  for 
four  per  cent,  milk,  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  zone,  should  be  continued 
indefinitely,  in  other  words,  until  con- 
ditions became  such  that  in  view  of  price 
conditions  in  other  districts  or  the 
world's  market,  a  further  conference 
would  be  necessary. 

This  settlement  was  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  dealers  and  some 
of  the  manufacturers.  Other  manufact- 
urers announced  their  determination  to 
go  on  a  butter  basis  at  some  receiving 


stations  at  once — in  instances  dating 
from  September  first.  Practically  all  of 
the  condensaries  withheld  their  plans 
for  operation  after  October  first.  In  this 
district  they  will  probably  be  guided  by 
the  action  taken  by  manufacturers  in 
other  territories. 

The  various  manufacturing  plants  in 
this  territory  which  operated  during 
September  on  a  readjusted  price  basis, 
have  done  so  without  sanction  of  your 
officers.  Aggreements  made  with  far- 
mers in  the  localities  affected,  were 
Siiiipiy  111  view  ui  giving  some  tempor- 
ary relief  in  the  situation. 

Just  what  these  condensaries  will  do 
in  October  is  problematical.  No  con- 
ference has  been  called  at  this  writing. 
We  infer  that  some  plants  hope  to  carry 
out  the  same  arrangement  with  their 
farmers  during  October  that  was  in 
effect  in  September. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LOCALS 

We  are  anxious  to  print  the  news  of 
our  locals.  If  every  secretary  would 
send  the  editor  a  letter  telling  of  your 
meetings,  what  you  had  done  and  what 
you  are  planning  to  do,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  mention  it. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
every  local  to  learn  of  the  activities  of 
the  different  locals.  Let  your  light 
shine — send  the  news  to  the  editor. 


NEW  YORK  SITUATION 
The  situation  in  New  York  territory 
is  somewh:  t  complex.  The  Dairymen's 
League  has  sold  October  milk  to  the 
dealers  at  the  same  price  that  prevailed 
for  September,  $4.05  per  hundred  for  4 
per  cent,  butter  fat  milk  in  the  200  mile 
zone. 

The  condensed  and  powdered  milk 
makers  maintain  their  stand  not  to  pur- 
chase any  milk  after  October  first.  We 
are  not  auviscu  ul  uic  Liiuc  wiml  cucvl 
this  has  had  on  the  general  situation, 
nor  do  we  know  how  largely  the  farmers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  offers  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  make  but- 
ter or  cheese  for  the  farmers  account. 

The  Dairymen's  League  is  now  active- 
ly engaged  in  a  campaign  to  have  all 
their  members  pool  all  proceeds  of  all 
of  their  milk  and  milk  products,  by 
which  all  the  milk  of  the  members  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  will  be  controlled, 
handled  and  sold  through  its  organiza- 
tion and  all  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
milk  whether  fluid  or  manufactured 
blended  in  one  general  fund  and  after 
the  deduction  of  the  necessary  expense  of 
handling  and  selling  the  milk  and  its 
products,  the  net  returns  from  all  of  the 
milk  will  be  distributed  back  to  the 
producers  on  an  equitable  basis. 


MILK  SITUATION  SERIOUS 

Are  you  keeping  yourself  posted  on  the  milk  situation  ? 

G>ndensaries   are  endeavoring  to  beat  down  prices  paid  pro- 
ducers.    This  appears  to  be  national  and  also  effects  us  locally. 

Dairying  must  be  conducted  on  a  business  basis. 

Do   not  produce   for  production  sake   alone.      Dairymen   are 
entitled  to  a  living  wage  and  reasonable  profit. 

Cooperation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Above  all,  keep  yourself  posted. 


York  Valley  (Penna.)  Cow  Testing  Association 

PAUL  C  BOYD,  Tester 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  highest  producers  fro  the  month: 

Milk                   %  Fat  lbs.  Fat 

Norman  E.  Rishel— Grade  Holstein 192*                       8.G  69.4 

Norman  E.  Rishel— Grade  Holstein 1867                        8.9  63,8 

Norman  E.  Rishel— Grade  Holstein 1776                        3.0  63.3 

C.  Allen   May— Grade  Guernsey 1147                       6.4  61.9 

M.  J.   Pentz— Grade  Holstein 1240                       8.4  42.2 

J.    A.    Poorbaugh— Grade   Holstein 1193                        3.7  44.1 

Jno.  L.  Reisingger— Registered  Holstein 1362                       4.1  66.4 

Jno.  L.  Reisingei^Registered  Holstein 1333                       8.8  44.0 

Jno.  Reisinger— Registered  Holstein 1897                        2.9  66. 

Isaac  J.  Rishel— Registered  Holstein 1482                       3.0  44.6 

Southern  York  Co.  (Penna.)  Cow  Testing  Ass'n 

J.  WILSON  BROWN,  Tester 

This  association  completed  its  sixth  months  work  September  18th,  with  260 
cows  on  test. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  highest  producers  for  the  month : 

Milk                   %  Fat  lbs.  Fat 

Pugh    &   Wayne— Grade  Holstein 1366                       4.2  67.0 

J.  E.  Slyder  &  Son— Registered  Holstein 1864                       2.8  61.9 

E.  M.  Brown— Grade  Holstein 1227                       8.9  47.9 

Pugh    &   Wayne— Grade  Jersey 1104                       4.3  47.7 

Pugh    &   Wayne— Grade  Holstein 1071                       4.0  42.8 

Davis  Bros.— Registered  Holstein    1233                       8.6  44.4 

T.  Ross  Wiley— Grade  Jersey 834                       6.0  41.7 

W.  S.  Grimm— Registered  Holstein 1177                       3.6  41.2 

D.  M.  Krout— Grade  Guernsey   843                       4.8  40.6 

H.  G.  Hall— Grade  Guernsey 1011                       4.0  40.4 

G.  G.  WEBER*  County  Agent. 
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'^THE  PRICE  OF  MILK." 

The  Price  of  Milk,  by  Dr.  Cldye  L. 
King,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  published  by 
the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  ready  for  distribution. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  King,  who  has 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  the  milk 
situation,  first  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Tri-State  Milk  Commission, 
(Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware) 
later  as  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for 
the  eastern  states  and  as  milk  price  ar- 
bitrator for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  treated  this  complicated  subject  in 
a  concise,  easily  readable  manner. 

By  the  use  of  tables  and  charts,  ever} 
point  is  carefully  and  clearly  brought 
out  so  that  the  reader,  without  techni- 
cal knowledge,  can  obtain  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  subjects. 

In  part  one,  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
producer  is  treated  at  length,  together 
with  manufactured  milk  products  and 
their  relation  to  price.  The  forces  that 
fix  tlie  price  of  milk  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  local,  primary  and  international 
markets.  In  this  section  the  compara- 
tive methods  of  marketing  milk  under 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
plans  are  treated  under  the  heading 
"Policies  of  Dairymen's  Organizations 
and  their  relation  to  price,"  from  which 
the  reader  may  make  a  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  marketing  milk. 

The  relation  of  manufactured  milk 
products  to  whole  milk  and  the  effect 
of  manufactured  products  on  the  price 
situation — a  pertinent  subject  at  tiiis 
time,  is  treated  at  lengtli. 

The  cost  of  production  of  milk  is  ably 
treated  in  chapter  five. 

In  part  two.  Dr.  King  describes  the 
development  of  different  methods  of  dis- 
tributing fluid  milk  in  our  large  cities. 
A  topic  that  has  been  thoroughly  taken 
care  of  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  food  value 
of  milk  in  part  three.  Also  several 
chapters  explaining  how  the  producer, 
dealer  and  consumer  can  co-operate  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  safe  milk  supply 
with  fairness  to  all  interested. 

Dr.  King  points  out  in  this  book  why 
it  is  to  the  real  interest  of  the  consumer 
to  have  the  producer  properly  organized, 
so  as  to  guarantee  an  adequate  milk 
supply  and  the  best  way  that  such  pro- 
ducers organizations  can  function  to  the 
best  advantage. 


PUREBRED  REPLACES 

SCRUB  BULL 

"I  disposed  of  one  scrub  bull  and  five 
cows  that  were  not  profitable."  Witli 
this  explanation  a  livestock  owner  in 
Dodge  county,  Nebr.,  enrolled  in  the 
"Better  Sires — Better  Stock"  movement 
which  provides  for  tiie  purebred  sires  in 
all  classes  of  domestic  animals  kept. 

A  purebred  Holstein  bull  now  heads 
his  herd  of  26  grade  cattle  and  the  Duroc 
swine  on  the  farm  are  all  purebred. 
Horses,  sheep,  goats  and  poultry  com- 
plete the  kinds  of  livestock  kept.  While 
these  are  not  purebred,  tliey  will  be  im- 
proved by  breeding  to  purebred  sires 
only. 

The  experience  of  livestock  owners 
that  scrub  sires  are  unprofitable  sup- 
ports the  results  of  numerous  official  ex- 
periments which  show  the  superiority  of 
good  purebred  sires  over  all  other  kinds. 


Keep  as   young   as  your  children   by 
drinking  milk* 
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were  exceptionally  good.  Tlie  season  of 
short  supply  is  upproacliing.  Milk  pro- 
duction, as  the  cooler  weather  approach- 
es, will  steadily  decline. 

Why  did  the  condensaries  not  apply 
their  method  of  curtailment  wlien  the 
milk  was  flush,  when  sugar  prices  were 
high  and  when  they  already  had  tre- 
mendous stocks? 

Dairymen  must  stand  together  as  a 
unit  through  this  trying  period.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  any  move.  It  is  a 

.  •         1 -»-%i,    i-r%    iiro<>lr      mnnt.h    to 

month  proposition.    No  one  can  tell  just 
what's  ahead. 

We  hope  that  present  prices  will  be 
maintained.  If  a  readjustment  comes, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  but  we 
must   also    be   prepared   to   defend   our 

rights. 

Co-operation  is  the  watch-word.     Co- 
operate with  your  neighbor,  with  your 
community,  with  the  officers  of  your  lo- 
cal and  with  the  Inter-State  MUk  Pro- 
ducers Association.    We  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  every  milk  producer  in  the  dis- 
trict and  should  have  the  full  support 
of    not    only    our    members,    but    every 
milk  producer.     We  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  every  dairyman  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  from  our  co- 
operative efforts. 


leMtorial 

What  confronts  us  in  the  milk  market? 
There  has  been  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty   surrounding    the    situation    for 
more  than  a  month.     There  is  little  in- 
sight into  the  future. 

The  present  situation  was  precipitated 
by  the  manufacturers  of  condensed  and 
powdered  milk  products.  It  developed 
almost  simultaneously  in  nearly  all  the 
large  producing  centers. 

The  "big  interests"  announced  that 
they  would  buy  no  fluid  milk  after  Oc- 
tober first.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
stated  that  they  would  take  in  farmers 
milk  and  make  same  into  butter  or  cheese 
for  the  farmers  account.  Others  would 
close  their  plants.  In  this  district  some 
of  the  condensaries  asked  for  tempor- 
ary relief. 

Some  of  the  large  interests,  in  other 
territories,  refused,  it  is  stated,  to  make 
farmers  milk  into  condensed  products 
for  the  farmers  account.  Probably  there 
was  some  method  in  their  stand  on  this 
matter.  Probably  they  did  not  want  to 
postpone  the  absorbtion  of  their  already 
too  large  stocks. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  no  market  for 
condensed  milk.  Exportations  are  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  Large  quantities 
of  sweetened  condensed  milk  were  made 
at  high  sugar  prices  and  are  being  car- 
ried in  storage.  Sugar  prices  declined. 
The  condensed  milk  market  weakened 
and  to  protect  the  heavy  stocks  against 
decline,  the  farmer  is  asked  to  take  a 

loss. 

In  other  words,  the  condensers  have 
passed  the  buck  to  the  farmer. 

In  this  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
primary  milk  markets  the  dealers  have 
been  standing  pat.  Prices  paid  for 
whole  milk,  by  the  consumer,  are  con- 
sidered fair.  In  food  value,  a  quart  of 
milk,  at  present  retail  selling  prices,  is 
materially  cheaper  than  many  other  ele- 
ments of  food. 

There  has  been  no  general  over  pro- 
duction of  milk  although  there  was  a 
seasonable  over  production  in  this  ter- 
ritory during  the  summer,  when  pastures 


The  uncertainty  which  confronts 
dairymen  in  certain  districts,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  condensing  plants  to  buy  whole 
milk,  except  at  price  consessions,  or 
temporarily  close  their  plants,  will  re- 
sult no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  some  far- 
mers, to  the   making  of   butter  on  the 

farm. 

Some  expedient  is  necessary  under  the 
complex  conditions  existing  in  the  milk 

market. 

There  lias  been  a  constant  shortage 
of  good  butter  in  country  towns  for  a 
long  time.  This  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
creasing consumption  of  butter  substi- 
tutes, which  have  had  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  butter  market. 

If  a  number  of  our  farmers  would  get 
out  their  separators  and  make  butter 
for  their  local  markets,  it  would  not  only 
aid  in  getting  away  from  the  tremendous 
excess  or  surplus  of  milk,  largely  oc- 
cassioned  by  the  unprecedented  good  sea- 
son for  pasture,  but  it  would  fill  a  long 
felt  want  in  local  communities,  where 
butter  substitutes  have  been  largely  sold 
on  account  of  a  butter  shortage. 

Butter  making  on  the  farm,  we  are 
well  aware,  is  a  job  requiring  care  and 
close  attention,  but  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the  cream  separator  and 
the  power  driven  churn,  and  in  these 
days  of  power  on  the  farm,  a  unit  can 
readily  be  hitched  to  the  churn,  tho 
drudgery  of  the  old  butter  making 
methods  can  largely  be  eliminated. 

With  modern  appliances  such  as  the 
cream  separator  on  the  farm,  or  owned 
collectively  by  a  community  of  farmers, 
the  milk  occassionally  left  on  the  farm 
by  reason  of  excessive  surplus  or  by 
unavoidable  causes,  could  readily  be 
taken  care  of  in  such  emergencies  with- 
out any  material  money  loss. 


expressions  be  contiinicd.  U.l  'is  liear 
from  you  direct.  We  are  not  letter  per- 
fect. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  the  Milk  Produ- 
cers Review  a  necessity  to  every  dairy 
farmer.  Editorially  we  endeavor  to 
print  news  and  information  which  is  of 
real  value.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
already  found  the  paper  to  be  of  such 
service.  From  an  advertising  stand- 
point, we  aim  to  exclude  from  our  col- 
umns all  questionable  advertisements. 
We  believe  all  our  advertisers  to  be 
trustworthy. 

The  day  of  the  old  style  plodding 
farmer  has  gone.  Dairy  farming,  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  industries,  has 
from  necessity,  been  placed  on  a  higher 
plane.  Those  engaged  in  it  must  fol- 
low modern  methods  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  play  a  loosing  game. 

The  only  way  to  keep  posted  is  to 
read  your  Review— read  it  thoroughly, 
advertisements  as  well  as  general  read- 
ing matter.  You  will  then  keep  in- 
formed on  conditions  and  what  must  be 
done  to  meet  them. 

Every  issue  ot  the  Review  contains 
information  of  vital  interest  to  you  from 
a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint.  Don't  be 
caught  napping.  On  page  4  of  the  Sep- 
tember issue  we  gave  you  a  tip  as  to  the 
situation  in  the  condensary  situation. 
Did  you  catch  it? 


We  have  been  congratulated  by  many 
of  our  readers  on  the  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  and  value  of  the 
Review.  We  appreciate  the  comment. 
Some  of  our  advertisers  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  our  paper  as  an  advertising  medium. 
We  also  appreciate  this.  Here  and  there 
we  hear  of  criticism.  We  also  appre- 
ciate that  and  would  ask  that  all  these 


BALTIMORE    MILK   SITUATION 
The   first  of   October   finds    IJaltimore 
with   a  greater  surplus   than   any   other 
time   since   the   first  of   June.     This   is 
caused  by  the  splendid  pasture  we  have 
had  during  September,  the  result  of  the 
August  rains,  and  to  the  fact  that  each 
producer  is   trying  to  establish    his   fall 
average,    which    is    determined    by    the 
amount    of    milk    shipped    during    Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber.     The    price    of    milk    remains    the 
same,    namely,    forty    cents     ($.40)    per 
gallon   for  4%   milk  with   a  differential 
of   one-half  cent  per   gallon    above    and 
below  V/o  for  each  1/10  per  cent,  butter 

fat. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  towards 
increased  production  by  a  great  many 
new  farmers  engaging  in  the  dairy 
business.  We  have  increased  our  mem- 
bership to  over  twenty-five  hundred, 
(2,500)  members,  many  of  the  ones  who 
recently  joined  never  having  sliipped 
milk  before.  This  is  due  to  new  truck 
lines  starting  and  the  truck  drivers  urg- 
ing the  farmers  living  close  to  their 
routes  to  engage  in  the  milk  business. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  all  the 
producers  organizations  to  put  on  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk,  and  we  believe  a  well  organized 
campaign  of  this  kind  will  increase  tlie 
consumption  of  dairy  products  so  that 
this  would  easily  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased production.  We  would  like  to 
see  as  many  dairymen  as  possible  at- 
tend the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chi- 
cago, which  will  be  held  during  the 
second  week  in  October. 

At  these  kind  of  shows  and  by  at- 
tending the  meetings  that  are  held  in 
connection  with  this  show,  we  can  ob- 
tain ideas  and  see  practical  things  dem- 
onstrated which  we  could  obtain  in  no 
other  way.  By  putting  new  ideas  in 
our  business  and  bringing  to  the  public 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  and  convince 
the  public  the  true  dairy  situation  we 
can  all  greatly  improve  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

D.  G.  HARRY. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 
The  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  were  called  in 
meeting  on  September  IGth  and  were 
also,  as  a  body,  in  conference  with  tlie 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  on  the  price 
situation  on  the  same  date. 

Routine  business  largely  was  trans- 
acted. The  general  situation  confront- 
ing the  milk  market  was  gone  over  in 
detail,  all  phases  of  the  situation  were 
discussed  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  no  change  in  the  price— either  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  or  dealers 
was  to  be  made,  unless  the  situation  in 
otlier  primary  markets  warranted  such 
a  readjustment. 

The  proposition  of  the  manufacturers 
in  this  district,  to  keep  some  plants  open 
in  September,  paying  butter  basis  prices 
and  returning  skim  milk  to  their  patrons 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  board,  which 
adhered  to  a  stand  pat  policy,  awaiting 
further  developments. 

Reports  from  various  committees  were 
received  by  the  board  and  acted  upon. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  the  various  locals  be  noti- 
fied of  the  serious  condition  of  the  milk 
market,  that  meetings  be  called  at  once, 
and  that  through  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers the  membership  at  large  be  in- 
formed of  the  serious  situation  con- 
fronting the  industry. 

Further  plans  regarding  the  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  association 
on  December  6  and  7  were  discussed, 
which  are  referred  to  in  another  colunm. 


TEMPLE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
A  special  campaign  is  being  made  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  to 
obtain  funds  required  to  meet  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  against  the  pres- 
ent Temple  of  Agriculture  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  already  contributed  over 
$15,000— the  work  being  done  through 
the  Granges. 

This  is  purely  a  farmers  affair.  Most 
of  tiie  other  states  are  collecting  their 
quota  of  funds  but  some  few  have  made 
no  concerted  effort  to  raise  their  share. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  must  be  ob- 
tained this  fall. 

The  Temple  of  Agriculture  houses  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
and  is,  as  well,  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  and 
other  national  farm  organizations. 

The  force  of  the  farmer  is  recognized 
in  national  affairs— collectively  we  can 
obtain  objects  for  the  farmers  welfare — 
but  we  must  not  be  handicapped  finan- 
ancially.  A  large  number  of  the 
Granges  have  done  wonderful  work  in 
this  connection.  Where  Granges  are  not 
active  Milk  Producers  Organizations 
should  take  up  the  work. 

Every  farmer  should  contribute  in 
proportions  to  his  ability. 

The  officers  of  our  locals  are  author- 
ized to  receive  subscriptions,  which  will 
be  forwarded  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  to  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

This  is  a  necessary  project  for  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  Send  in  your 
subscription  and  see  that  your  neighbor 
does  likewise. 


Were  you  enumerated   in   the  census, 

Sarah? 

Washer  woman— (who  failed  to  show 
up  last  week.)  Deed  I  didn't  honey, 
havn't  had  a  drop  to  drink  since  la.st 
July. 
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Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 
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B.    PHILADELPHIA 


PRICES    F.    0. 

Price 

Test 

per 

Per   cent. 

100  IbB. 

3. 

f4.20 

3.1 

4.24 

8.2 

4.28 

3.8 

4.32 

3.4 

4.36 

3.5 

4.40 

3.6 

4.44 

3.7 

4.48 

3.8 

4.52 

3.9 

4.56 

4. 

4.60 

4.1 

4.64 

4.3 

4.68 

4.3 

4.72 

4.4 

4.76 

4.5 

4.80 

4.6 

4.84 

4.7 

4.88 

4.8 

4.92 

4.9 

4.96 

5. 

5.00 

When    milk    is    not 

Basic 
Quantity 

Price 

per  quart 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 

9.5 

9.0 

9.65 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

10. 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.35 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

„ tested    the 

Philadelphia  was  10  cents  per  quart 

RECEIVING   STATION   PRICES 

Less   Freight   and   Receiving   Station   Clunges 

Basic  .  ,„„     „ 

Quantity  Price    per     100     Ihs. 

price    per         surplus    milk     at    all 

100  lbs.  receiving     statioiib 


Price  for  all 
milk  above 
the  Basic 
Quantity 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7. 

7.1 

1.1.0 

7.2 
7.8 
7.4 
7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
8. 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 

price    f.    o.   b. 


Miles 
1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 
101 
111 
121 
131 
141 
151 
If.l 
171 
IRl 

ini 

201 


3Cfr 

$3.70 
3.68 
3.66 
8.65 
8.63 
3.61 
8.60 
8.59 
8.57 
3.50 
3.55 
8.54 
3.53 
8.51 
3.50 
3.40 
3.48 
3.47 
3.46 
3.45 
3.44 


Test  % 
8. 
8.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.7 
3.8 
8.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 


$2.41 
2.45 
2.49 
2.53 
2.57 
2.61 
2.65 
2.69 
2.73 
2.77 
2.81 
2.85 
2.89 
2.93 
2.97 
3.01 
8.05 
8.09 
8.13 
3.17 
3.21 


Freicht  rates  on  basic  milk  deducted  on 
a  basis  of  46  quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40 
quarts,  plus  3  per  cent,  war  tax.  Four-tenths 
of  a  cent  added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  butter  fat  above  or  below 
3  per  cent. 

October  Milk  Prices 

Subject    to    change    whenver    warranted    by 
market  conditions 

P.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Basic 

Price  Quantity 

per  Price 

100   lbs.  per  quart 

14.20  9.1 

4.24  0.9 

4.28  9.8 

4.32  ».4 

4.36  9.5 

4.40  9.8 

4.44  9.65 

4.48  9.7 

4.52  9.8 

4.56  9.9 

4.60  10. 

4.64  10.1 

4.68  10.2 

4.72  10.3 

4.76  10.35 

4.80  10.4 

4.84  10.5 

4.88  10.6 

4.92  10.7 

4.96  10.8 

5.00  10.9 

not   tested  the    price    f.   o.    b 

Philadelphia    is    10  cents  per  quart 


Test 
Per    cent. 

3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

8.5 

3.6 

8.7 

5.8 

8.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 
Wuen    milk 


Prices  for  milk  above  basic  quantity  based 
on  I'JO  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  or 
somi-inonthly  price  of  solid  packed  92  score 
creamery  butter,  New  York  City,  in  May, 
June  and  July  an  Increase  of  10  per  cent, 
and  in  August  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  shipped  is  al- 
lowed. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    FBIOES 
4  per  ceat.  milk  at  all  raceivliiR  points 

Average 
First  half         per  month 
January  $3.16  $3.12 

February  8.20  8.18 

March  $.14  8.19 

April  o.oS  o.4o 

May  2.96  8.00 

June  2.71  2.78 

July  2.76  2.76 

August  2.61  2.64 

September  2.78  2.81 

OCTOBER    COMPARATIVE    PRICES    PAID 
PRODUCERS 

Eastern  Territory 

4   per  cent,  butter  fat.  per  100  pounds 

^*^  Basle 

Philadelphia,    50   mile    rone  $4.01 

Nw   York,   200  mile   zone  4.05 

Pittsburgh,    outlying   points  8.75 

Baltimore,   per   gallon   f.   o,   b.  .40 

RETAIL   MILE   PRICES 
Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject    to    Board    of    Eeatlh    Refulatlons 
Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  15  9 

NJew    lork  16 

Baltimore  18  10 

Pittsburgh  16  10 

PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS 
f.   o.   b.    daalers   station 
And  retal  selling  prices.  Market  Milk,  nearby 
cities    and   towns 

Paid 

Producers  Retail 

,             Quarts  quarts  pints 

cents  cents  cents 

Allentown,     Pa.         9   1/2  0              0 

Camden.    X.   J.        10  15              9 

Easton.     Pa.               8   8/4  14              8 

Harrisburg,    Pa.        9  14              8 

Vorristown.    Pa.         9   1/2  14               8 

Reading,     Pa.             9  14              8 

Trenton.     N.    J.       10  15               9 

West   Chester,    Pa.   9  1/2  15              9 

York,    Pa.                   9  14              8 


RECEIVING 
Lest    Freight   and 


STATION   PRICES 
Receiving    Station   charges 


02 


1 
2 
8 

4 
7 
8 
-0 
10 

11 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
f>2 
23 
24 
25 
27 

?a 

29 
80 


AUGUST   BUTTER  PRICES 
score    soiid  packed   creamery   butter, 
cents  per   pound 

New    YorK-  Phila  Chicnfo 

56    1/2  57   1/2  .54    3/4 

56  1/2  57  1/2  .54   8/4 

57  1/2  58  55  1/4 
57    1/2  58  55    1/2 

57  1/2  58   1/4  56 

58  1/2  59  56 
58  1/2  .59  1/2  56 
Sa  1/2  59  1/2  56 
.«;«  1/2  .59  1/2  56 
58  59  1/4  56 
5«  59  56 

58  1/2  .'59  .'5S  1/4 
.59  .59  1/2  55  .1/2 

59  59  1/2  56 

60  .59   1/2  56 

60  60   1/2  56    8/4 

61  61    1/4  57 

01    1/2  61   8/4  57   1/2 

62  61  3/4  57  3/4 
62  61  8/4  58  1/2 
62  61    8/4  .59 

62  81   3/4  59   1/2 

61    1/4  61  58   1/2 

60    1/2  60  57    1/2 

60  60  58 


Miles 

1 

to   10   incl 

n 

to  20      " 

21 

to   30      " 

31 

to  40      " 

41 

to  50      •• 

51 

to  60      " 

61 

to  70      " 

71 

to  80      •• 

81 

to  90      " 

91 

to   100    " 

101 

to   110    " 

111 

to   120    •• 

121 

to   130    " 

131 

to   140    *• 

141 

to  150    '• 

151 

to   160    •' 

161 

to   170    •* 

171 

to  180    '• 

181 

to   190    •• 

191 

to  200    •• 

201 

to  210    " 

^  •  »eo 

.27 

.285 

.308 

.32 

.34 

.855 

.369 

.38 

.396 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

..508 

.52 

.58 


u 

a. 


a     « 

..« 

n 
es 

CQ 
953.70 
3.68 
8.66 
8.65 
8.63 
3.61 
3.60 
8.50 
3.57 
3.56 
3.55 
3.54 
3.53 
3.51 
3.50 
3.49 
8.48 
3.47 
3.40 
8.45 
8.44 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

There  is  still  time  to  pack  your  grip 
and  make  the  trip  to  Chicago  for  the 
14  th  annual  National  Dairy  Show,  held 
under  the  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  A.ssociation,  at  the  International 
Amphitheatre,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   111.,   October   7   to    16. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  phase  of 
the  dairying  industry,  you  should  not 
miss  this  show.  This  year  it  will  be 
bigger  and  betcer  than  ever. 

Its  vabie  from  an  educational  stand- 
point can't  be  expressed  in  dollars.  If 
you  are  interested  in  bettering  your  own 
position,  attend  this  show  where  advan- 
tages for  studing  every  angle  of  the 
dairying  industry  are  unlimited. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  agricultural 
event  of  the  year.  You  will  find  every- 
thing shown  that  will  lesson  labor  on 
the  farm. 

Make  a  special  effort  to  attend— you 
won't  regret  it. 


"TH[  PRIC[  OF  MILK" 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 

Formerly 

Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission 
(Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware) 

Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  States 
Milk   Price   Arbritator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


Comprehensive    Treatment    of   the  Milk  Industry   in 

All  Its  Phases 


NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should    Have  a  Copy  of 

This  Book 


Table  of  Contents  : 

Introductory 

Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 

Part  1.    The  Price  to  the  Producer. 

Chapter  2.    The  Forces  That  Fix  the  Price  of  Milk. 

3.  Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk. 

4.  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary   and  Interna- 

tional Markets. 

5.  The  Cost  of  Production. 

6.  Shall  Dairymen  Organize  for  Collective  Bargaining. 

7.  Policies  of   Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their  Relation  to 

Price. 

Part  2.    The  Cost  of  Milk  Production. 

8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 

9.  Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation  to  Price. 

10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Distributed? 

11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lowered  ? 

12.  The  Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution. 

Part  3.    Fair  Price  Policies. 

13.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk, 

14.  Co-operation  and  Price. 

15.  Fair  Price  Policies. 

Endorsed  By  : 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

Former  Food  Administrator 

JOHN  LeFEBRE 

International  Milk  Dealers  Association 

MARGARET  H.  BODEN 

Chm.  Food  Section,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON 

Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


Price  $2.00  Delivered 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  ilssn. 


721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Middle  age  is  the  dangerous  age — be- 
gin using  milk. 
MENTION    THE    MILK    PEODUCBES    EE  VIEW    WHEN    WBITINO    ADVBETI8BE8 
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too  Lbs. 


Honor  and  Profit  for  Mr.  Dayett 

We  have  said  that  a  large  number  of 
leaders  in  cow  testing  associations  are 
Unicom  users. 

J.  Irvin  Dayett  is  one  of  these.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Diamond  State  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  Delaware. 
For  the  year  ending  August  1,  1920, 
his  herd  stood  first  in  average  yield  ot 
both  milk  and  fatfor  less  than  ten  cows: 

Milk 12,271.0  lbs. 

Fat 416.4  lbs. 

Average  profit  per  cow,  $186.63 

His  herd  contained  the  champion 
producers  of  both  milk  and  fat: 

Milk  F»t 

Cow  No.  7    .    .    15,101        488.2 
Cow  No.  9    .    .    13.691        51^ 
Mr.  Dayett  feeds  Unicom  and  gives 
it  much  credit  for  his  success.   Credit 
is  equaUy  due  to  his  good  cows  and  to 
his  skill  in  feeding. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation we  copy  the  following: 

"The  Question  of  whether  or  not  it  pays 
to  feed  cows  heavily  when  the  prtce  of 
grain  is  so  high  has  been  answered 
through  this  year's  work.  In  every 
case  where  heavy  feeding  has  been 
practiced  a  good  profit   has  resulted 

It  pays  to  feed  Unicom  to  your  cows. 
CHAPIN  &.  COMPANY,  Chicago 


DAIRY  RATION 


TMPC 


MAK 


CUARAHTEfll  AJWWSIS 

kROTEIN  •>*'t  FAT 

CARBOHYDRATES 

CHAPIN 


CO. 


HAMMOND,  IMO:^' 


"BetterSires-BetterStock" 

We  will  award  a  money  prize  of 
$1,000  to  the  county  that  lirst 
eliminates  its  inferior  sires. 

This  prize  will  be  awarded  under 
rules  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


milkj  a  perfect  food 


By  C  Lincoln  Furbush,  M.  D. 

Director  Department  of  Pi'bUc  Health, 

City  of  Philadelphia. 


Reports  from  various  child  welfare 
organizations  indicating  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  children  coming  under 
their  care  are  undernourished  and  below 
par  physically  has  caused  leading  infant 
and  child  health  organizations  to  carry 
on  a  nation-wide  campaign  urging  the 
public  to  use  more  milk. 

In   spite   of   its   increased   cost,    milk 
still  remains  one  of  the  cheapest,  most 
easily    digested    and    most    nourishing 
foods.     With    its    other    byproducts,   it 
comprises  about  one-sixth  of  all  foods 
eaten  by  the  average  family.    One  g^aas 
of  milk  is  equal  in  value  to  either  two 
large  eggs,  a  large  serving  of  lean  meat, 
two  moderate  sized  potatoes,  Bve  table- 
spoonsful  of  cooked  cereal,  three  table- 
spoonfuls   of  boUed   rice,  two  sUces  of 

bread. 

This  food  product  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  perfect  food  because  it  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  a  balanced 
ration.  It  also  contains  ferments  which 
are  valuable  in  digestion.  The  average 
proportion  of  these  constituents  is  as 
follows:  Albumen,  4i  per  cent.;  butter 
fat,  8i  per  cent.;  sugar,  4i  per  cent.; 
salt,   I  per  cent.,   and   87  per  cent,  of 

water. 

To  be  healhtful  and  wholesome,  how- 
ever, milk  must  be  clean  and  free  from 
disease-breeding    germs.      Under    usual 
circumstances  milk  contains  many  bac- 
teria, but  these  are  harmless  and  often 
beneficial.    When  in  large  numbers  they 
indicate  that  the  milk  has  been  imper- 
fectly handled,  that  it  is  dirty  or  that 
it  has   not   been   kept   at  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature.    The  number  of  germs 
in  milk  is  an  index  as  to  its  sanitary 
quality.     That  determines  the  grade  of 
milk,   which   is   designated   as   pasteur- 
ized, certified,  inspected  and  market  milk. 
Dirty   milk  containing  large  numbers 
of  bacteria  spoils   readily   through  fer- 
mentation   or    putrefaction.      The    for- 
mer is  commonly  called  souring,  while 
the  latter  is  a  decomposition,  rendering 
it  useless  as  food.    Sour  or  curdled  milk 
is  not  necessarily  harmful  and  for  grown 
people,  if  obtained  from  clean,  pure  mUk, 
may  be  as  nutritious  and  wholesome  as 
fresh  milk.    The  bacteria  which  cause  it 
( Oontinoed  on   page   seven) 
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It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  Interna- 
tional Special  Dairy  Feed  is  rcmarkab  c  m.ts  milk- 
making  and  hcalth-building  qualities.  P^oht  by 
Srexperience  of  thousands  of  dairymen  and 
___^  put  International  Special  Dairy  to  work  for  you. 
9mimmMmamm^^^~~    T^he  results  are  sure. 

INTERNATIONALSPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

INTERNATIONAL  SVGKKJ^^^^^CO^JK^I 

MINNEAPOUS.  MINN.       ^^  ^^»  Wanfi 


The  Fifteen  Leading  Guernseys  Now   Uving 

A  lis.  of  l«di„g  Guernsey  cow.  *at  were  living  on  June  3«.  mO  has  recently 
prepared  by  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.    The  names  of  these  cow,. 


been 

together  with  the 


records  of  production  and  ages,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Lbs.  Milk 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


May  Rilma,  33761 W-«'^-^ 

Nella  Jay,  4th.  38233    2».'»?»» 

Ungwater  Nan<^,  279«  ......  l^^-^^ 

S:'Tcpr<^.nan.ie.  .3a.,.  X..7..00 
Bijou  des  Fance.   (Imp.),  44541   ....    7.104.00 

BelUdia.  31909  ff^f 

Cinderella  Josephine.  34500 W.J«»»» 

Pearl  Rose  of  the  Glen,  47414 6.8".60 

Ada  Taylor.  293«       ZZ'^S^ 

Tehanna  Chenc,  30889   •••••       ._'       .^ 

lynchmere  Marie  (ImP.),  "018  .709»0 

Duchess  Ruth,  47060 W^ 

Monobei^,  40879    •••••;;••;  ,,;,^.„, 

Beauty  Eagle,  18117  


Lbs.  Butter 

Age 

Fat 

June  30, 1920 

Yrs. 

Mo. 

1,073.41 

13 

6 

1,019.25 

8 

7 

1,011.66 

11 

5 

1,003.17 

11 

1 

981.53 

14 

4 

943.41 

9 

7 

934.05 

11 

10 

909.05 

9 

5 

884.21 

6 

8 

877.70 

10 

10 

863.36 

10 

10 

854.80 

7 

4 

850.49 

9 

7 

847.64 

8 

0 

846.31 

16 

S 

i 


Losses  in  Milk  Transportation 

Many   losses   occur  during  the   trans- 
portation of  milk  from  the  farm  to  the 

city  plant.  A  great  deal  of  this  loss 
is  avoidable,  and  better  co-operation  be- 
tween milk  producers,  dealers  and  trans- 
portation agencies  will  serve  to  mini- 
mize this_ej[iL___ . 

osses  are  of  two  kinds:  Those  due 
to  milk  souring  in  transit,  and  those 
which  are  mechanical,  such  as  theft, 
spoilage,  leakage,  etc.  While  the  ntilk 
dealer's  Ifgal  respuiisibilily  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  period  during  which  the 
milk  is  in  his  possession,  liis  interest 
should  extend  farther,  and  lie  should  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  aid  in  cor- 
recting   faulty    methods    all     along    the 

line. 

Every  year  farmers  experience  much 
disatisfaction  because  of  deductions  for 
sour  milk  and  milk  supposedly  lost  in 
transit.  It  will  pay  dealers  to  make  sure 
that  their  "hands  are  clean"  in  this  re- 
spect. Many  times  farmers  have  just 
cause  for  complaint.  This  division  has 
observed  that  dealers  not  always  ac- 
cord "railroad"  milk  the  best  possible 
treatment.  Milk  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
stand  for  considerable  periods  on  the 
platforms  at  city  railroad  terminals. 
Furthermore,  when  trucked  to  the  plant, 
milk  is  not  always  promptly  handled  or 
placed  in  cold  storage  at  once.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  milk  was  allow- 
ed to  stand  in  cans  in  the  summer  heat 
for  3  or  4  hours.  Such  practices,  clearly 
the  dealer's  fault,  tend  to  produce  high 
bacteria  counts  and  sour  milk. 

Dealers  can  help  educate  the  farmers 
to  cover  cans  at  the  country  shipping 
station  until  the  train  arrives.  They 
can  advise  the  sealing  of  cans  to  pre- 
vent theft  and  undue  loses  due  to  covers 
coming  off.  When  the  milk  arrives  in 
the  city  it  should  be  taken  at  once  from 
the  railroad  platform  and  covered  during 
transportation  to  the  plant.  On  arriving 
at  the  plant  it  should  either  be  handled 
promptly  or  placed  immediately  in  cold 
storage  rooms  or  cooled  vats. 

Dealers  should  instruct  drivers  and 
other  employees  to  avoid  spilling  milk, 
especially  before  it  is  weighed  or  meas- 
ured. Such  losses  are  the  dealer's  fault, 
but  sometimes  the  farmer  suflfers.  Make 
sure  that  the  weigh  scales  are  accurate 
and  have  them  frequently  tested.  Cans 
should  be  drained  thoroughly  so  that  all 
possible  milk  may  be  recovered. 

Observance  of  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions will  result  in  smaller  losses  and 
a  greater  spirit  of  good  feeling  between 
producers  and  dealers. 

*U     S.    Deaprtment  o£   Agriculture,    Dairy 
Division,    Milk    Plant   Letter,   No.   78. 


"My  13  year  old  eon  milks  the  cow«  with  the  Perfection  as  well  a»  I_P""  •P^.**  J^^ 
in  the  house  in  one  hour  from  the  time  he  leaves  it."  —V.  D.  CUMMlWGb 

Interest  Your  Boy  In  Milking 


Milk  a  Perfect  Food 

(Continued   from    page    six) 
to  become  sour  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  digestive  functions  of  the  in- 
testines. 

When  the  fat  is  removed  from  milk 
the  byproduct  is  called  skim  milk.  It 
is  nine-tenths  water,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  it  is  very  nutritious.  Its  chief  nour- 
ishing contents  are  albumen  and  sugar. 
Two  and  a  half  quarts  of  skim  milk  con- 
tain almost  as  much  albumen  and  yield 
about  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  a 
pound  of  beef.  It  must  be  obtained 
from  pure  milk  in  order  to  be  safe  food. 

Buttermilk  is  another  valuable  and 
wholesome  byproduct  of  milk  which  has 
the  food  value  of  skim  milk  and  the 
added  advantage  of  milk  acids. 


DID  you  ever  notice  the  interest  your 
boy  takes  in  fine  machinery  ?     Why 
not   use  that  interest  to  solve  your 
milking  problem. 

With  a  Perfection  your  young  son  can 
save  you  the  wages  of  one  or  two  men. 
Perfection  more  than  pays  for  itself  each 
year  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

Get  a  Perfection  and  interest  your  boy 
in  being  an  up  to  date  dairy  farmer.  He 
will  like  the  farm  and  be  glad  to  stay  when 
the  drudgery  is  gone  and  he  has  the  best 


labor  saving  machinery  to  work  with. 
And  he  will  do  a  better  job  of  milking 
when  he  milks  the  Perfection  way,  because 
Perfection  milki  nature's  way. 

Perfection's  gentle  suction  followed  by 
a  downward  squeeze  and  a  period  of  rest 
duplicates  perfectly  the  action  of  the  calf. 

Send  for  Catalofir 

Write  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  Per- 
fection owners  near  you.  We'll  also  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  our  book,  "What  the  Dairyman 
Wants  to  Know."     Why  milk  by  hand  ? 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


2168  East  Hennepin  Avenue 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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THE  FAIR  PRICE  OF  MILK 
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(Continued   from   page    1) 


The  Empire  is  the  o^  milker 

—  that— 

-massages  the  cows  teat  on  three  sides. 
That  stimulates  good  blood  circulation 
and  tends  to  increase  the  cows  milk 
production. 

massages  the  cows  teat  gently  regularly 
-^^^^fr^i.^.^v  from  tip  to  udder  That 
keeos  the  cow's  teat  in  good  healthy  con- 
dUion  The  cows  seem  to  give  down 
more  easily  to  the  Empire. 
These  are  buUwo  of  -any  patented  exc.usWe  EmP^re^feam^.    They 

prove  it. 

Eastern  Sales  Company 

Farmer,  and   Mechanics   Bldg.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

PHONE  699W 


The  representatives  of  milk  producers 
who  have  met  with  me  have  taken  rea- 
sonable positions  as  to  the  need  for  stab- 
ilizing prices  to  consumers. 

The  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  the 
past  year  has  been  kept  at  16  cents  per 
q„art  particularly  because  ui  w...  v..  ^x-    , 
eration  of  the  milk  dealers.    The  portion 
of  the  price  to  the  consumer  taken  for 
tbe  dealers  costs  and  profits  was  about 
25>.    cents    a   gallon     for    the     firs      six 
months    of    1920    as    compared   with    25 
cents  a  gallon  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1919      For  the    twelve    months    endmg 
July  1,  1920,  however,  the  spread  aver- 
aged 25  1-3  cents  per  gallon  as  compared 


the    dealer    purchased    on    a    butter    fat 
basis  the  past  year.    This  decrease  was 
during  a  year  when  costs  of  bottles  and 
of  equipment  were  rising  rapidly    Every 
person   familiar   with    business    facts    at 
all   knows    that    this    represents    an    ac- 
complishment   by    the    milk    dealers    m 
Baltimore    of    no    mean    sigmncanec    tw 
every   producer  and   to   every   consumer 
in  the  city.    It  means  that  all  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  average  price  paid  for  nnlk 
in  this  past  year  by  the  consumer  went 
to  the  farmer  and  one-half  of  a  cent  per 
quart  more. 

Such  facts  as   these   speak   for  them- 
selves.    Certainly  the  consumer  has   no 


aged  25  1-3  cents  per  gaUon  -  cojnparea    seive.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^     ^^^^^^^^  _^^^^ 

with  26  1-3  cents  per  gallon  for  the  year    bas  s  i  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ending  July   1.   1919.     The  decrease   m    dealer  lla^e  d^one^w  ^  ^^^^  ^_^^  ^^  ^^^^. 


enaiiig   omj    *»    *,•    „ 

spread  was  really  one-half  rather  than 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  quart  because 


a  fair  milk  price  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. 
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Lewis 

Linseed 

Oil  Cake 


is  all  (luality.  Mix  it  with 
your  home-grown  grains  and 
you  have  an  ideal  feed  for 
your  cattle. 

Write  for  mixing  directions. 


The  Fat  and  Protein  content  of  LEWIS  UNSEED  OIL  CAKE 

r^particuTarly  desirable  for  the  Winter  months.     Your  cows  wdl 

thrive  oi^  its  nourishing  qualities. 

LEWIS   LINSEED   OIL  CAKE  can  »«  bouglu  already  ground 

if  you  prefer  it  that  way.    U  m  known  a»  LINSEED  CAKE 

MEAL. 
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1913  to  1920  and  the  relative  increase  in  those  feed  pnc 
over  1913: 


Price  of  Feeds  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore-J9J3-J920 


HAY— (Ton)   Actual 


January 
April    . . 
July     ... 
October 


1918 

.$20.00 
..  20.00 
. .  20.00 
,.  22.00 


Yearly 
Inc. 


% 


Average 
over  1913 


.$20.60 


1914 

18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 

17.75 
13 


1915 
21.50 
21.00 
2V.50 
24.00 

22.75 
10 


1916 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
19.50 

20.50 
00 


1917 
20.00 
20.00 
22.50 
27.00 

22.25 

08 


1918 
31.00 
27.00 
25.00 
28.00 

27.75 
35 


1919 
32.00 
42.00 
38.00 
31.00 

35.75 

74 


1920 
33.50 
44.00 


Ask  your 


dealer  about  it.     If  he  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us. 


QORN— (Bushel)   Actual 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co, 

705  Lafayette  Bldg.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1918 

$0.56 

.lanuary     ^     ^^ 

April     

July     

September    


1.00 
.76 


Yearly   Average 
%  Inc.  over  1913 


.$0.76 


1914 

.55 

.60 

1.00 

.90 

.76 
1 


1915 

.88 
.87 
.93 
.93 

.90 
20 


1916 

.87 

.87 

.96 

1.08 

.94 
25 


1917 
1.15 
1.49 

1.87 
2.15 

1.69 
125 


COTTONSEED  MEAI>--(Tons)  Actual 


January     

April     

July     

September    

Yearly   Average 
'/o  Inc.  over  1913 


1913 
.$30.00 
,   30.00 
.  29.00 
.  31.00 

.$30.00 


1914 
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1915 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
.38.00 

36.50 
17 

page 


1916 
4;j.00 
40.00 
40.00 
43.00 

41.50 
27 


1917 
43.00 
52.00 
52.00 
5t.00 

50.25 
66 


1918 
2.15 
1.85 
2.10 
1.95 

2.01 
168 


1918 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 

64.00 
63 


1919 
1.75 
1.70 
2.20 
1.98 


38.76 
89 


1920 
1.76 
1.90 
1.90 


1.90 
153 


1919 
67.00 
75.00 
82.00 
92.00 

79.00 
136 


1.85 
148 


1920 
79.00 
79.00 
79.00 


79.16 
142 
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NEIGHBORLY  CHATS 

By  N.  S.  Gotschall 

The  Noble's  Pay  Blackburn's  a  Visit. 

It  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  just 
one  week  after  Winnie  Blackburn  and 
Cyrus  Noble  had  their  interesting  con- 
versation regarding  balanced  rations, 
Milk  Producers'  Associations,  Cow  Test- 
ing and  Breeders'  Associations.  The 
Blackburn  family  was  seated  around  the 


*-v«^*»r»  r^  f 


««rVt  0»^ 


■^f^f^rl  rkr«l  • 


lUtl, 


James,  looking  up  from  his  story  book 
said:  "Papa  there  is  someone  out,  I 
heard  a  team  come  into  the  yard."  The 
father  dropped  his  paper  and  mother 
Blackburn  paused  with  her  knitting  to 
listen  for  the  sound.  "It  is  Cyrus,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Blackburn,  when  he  heard  a 
hard  voice.  He  lost  no  time  in  slipping 
into  his  coat  and  in  an  instant  was  out 
to  meet  their  neighbor.  He  was  glad  to 
learn  that  Noble  had  brought  the  whole 
family,  which  included  Mrs.  Noble  and 
two  boys,  Robert,  aged  20,  and  Curtiss, 
a  lad  of  16. 

They  had  scarcely  removed  their 
wraps  when  Cyrus  Noble  said :  "Well 
Winnie,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  come 
over  tonight  to  talk  about  this  feeding 
problem  or  j'our  balanced  rations  as 
you  called  it  last  Wednesday  morning. 
I  spoke  of  our  talk  to  my  family  tbat 
evening  when  Robert  informed  me  that 
he  read  about  this  balancing  of  dairy 
rations  in  a  farm  paper  at  his  uncle'? 
house  several  months  ago." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  no  farm 
paper  comes  to  your  house,"  interrupted 
Blackburn,  speaking  in  bold,  frank 
tones.  "How  do  you  get  along  without 
them?" 

"What  is  the  use  in  paying  out  good 
money  for  something  we  haven't  time 
to  read?  It  keeps  us  busy  making  botb 
ends  meet  when  I  devote  all  my  time 
to  work.  Then  how  do  you  suppose  I 
could  possibly  do  it  if  I  would  take  time 
to  read  the  paper,"  answered  Cyrus. 

"That  is  a  common  weakness  with 
farmers."  came  the  reply.  "We  read  too 
little.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  a  little 
forethought  and  a  bit  of  time  devoted 
to  studying  newer  methods  of  farming 
we  can  save  much  money  and  energy  in 
the  end?" 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  and 
common  sense  in  that  and  I  never 
thought  of  it  in  just  that  way  before," 
said  Cyrus,  looking  a  bit  humiliated. 
"I  know  now  why  you  are  so  well  versed 
in  feeding  and  farm  organizations'  ac- 
tivities," continued  Cyrus.  "It  is  be- 
cause you  take  time  to  read  about  those 
things  which  mean  much  money  in  your 
pocket,"  his  face  again  growing  brighter 
"Now  Mr.  Blackburn,  let  us  talk  about 
those  balanced  rations  for  dairy  cows," 
said  Cyrus,  as  he  moved  his  chair  a  bit 
farther  away  from  the  open  fire  place. 
"Well  sir!  since  you  never  heard  of 
it  before  last  Wednesday  morning  I 
must  go  somewhat  in  detail,"  started 
Blackburn,  as  he  moved  his  specks.  "A 
cow  is  like  a  machine  of  a  very  complex 
nature.  The  milk  she  produces  con- 
^^  tains  a  certain  amount  of  food  ma- 
•  terials  which  must  be  supplied  her  in 
the  feed  she  eats.  Scientists  have  fur- 
ther discovered  through  experiments 
that  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk  required  a  definite  amount  of  the 
three  main  food  nutrients,  namely  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates  and  fat.  in  a  defi- 
nite proportion  and  that  where  our  feed 
lacks    in    any   one    of    these,    less    milk 


is    produced    and    when    an     excessive 
amount  of  either  some  will  be  wasted. 

"I  expect  you  know  that  feeds  differ 
greatly  in  the  content  of  these  different 
food  nutrients  and  we  should  always 
choose  the  feeds  which,  when  mixed  in 
the  proper  proportions,  will  supply  in  the 
right  amounts  and  proportions  those 
three  food  nutrients."  With  this  Mr. 
Blackburn  began  to  figure  out  on  paper 
to  illustrate  what  he  meant.  He  used  as 
an  example,  the  feeds  Noble  was  feed- 
ing and  compared  them  with  a  balanced 
feed.  To  thp  amazement  nf  Nnhlp.  he 
pointed  out  how  he  might  have  saved 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year  by 
proper  feeding.  This  last  set  of  figure? 
startled  not  only  Cyrus  Noble,  but  his 
two  sons  as  well,  even  though  both  Rob- 
ert and  Curtiss  were  very  silent  through- 
out the  whole  conversation,  yet  were 
very  attentive  to  what  was  said,  so  much 
so  that  Robert  had  grasped  the  method 
of  calculating  such  rations  and  assured 
his  father  that  by  a  little  reading  and 
practice  work  he  could  work  out  the 
proper  mixture  of  feeds  for  dairy  cows 
"Now  I  understand  why  dairying  has 
been  so  unprofitable  over  in  our  val- 
ley," said  Cyrus.  "First,  we  lost  out  by 
improper  feeding  and  secondly,  because 
we  do  not  sell  our  milk  through  the  or- 
ganization you  were  talking  about," 
continue!  Cyrus,  more  earnestly  than 
before. 

"Well,"  answered  Blackburn,  "if  you 
will   decide   upon   a   date   and   place  of 
meeting,  I  will  arrange  for  a  speaker.' 
Just  then  the  clock  in  the  hall  struck 
which    attracted    the   attention   of    Mrs 
Noble,    who   was    discussing   with   Mrs 
Blackburn  the  woman's  problems  on  the 
farm.     "We  must  be  going,"  she  said 
Cyrus   looked  at   his   watch   and   could 
scarcely   believe   his   eyes.     "Is    it   pos- 
sible?" he  said,  "that  we  have  talked  so 
long?" 

As  they  were  putting  on  their  wraps 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  to  Robert  and  Cur- 
tiss, "Well,  boys,  I  hope  you  will  help 
your  father  in  mixing  up  his  dairy 
feeds."  Whereupon  both  replied:  "You 
bet  we  will." 

As  they  walked  out  to  the  carriage, 
Noble  expressed  his  gratitude  toward 
Mr.  Blackburn  for  his  instruction  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  arrange  for 
the  meeting  in  the  near  future. 


INSPECTORS  GIVE  GRAIN- 
GRADING  INFORMATION 
By  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
grain  grades  under  the  Federal  grain 
standards  act,  farmers  can  be  sure  when 
selling  their  grain  that  the  standards 
are  being  properly  applied.  Any  infor- 
mation in  this  connection  may  be  had  by 
writing  or  visiting  the  nearest  office  of 
Federal  grain  supervision.  In  ca.se  any 
person  desires  to  check  up  his  determ- 
ination of  the  grade  of  the  grain  when 
no  licensed  grain  inspector  is  located  in 
the  community,  he  can  mail  a  represen- 
tative sample  to  the  nearest  licensed 
grain  in.spector  and  have  it  officially  in- 
spected. The  sample  should  be  at  least 
2  qtiarts  in  size  of  which  at  Ica.st  1  1/8 
pints  should  be  placed  in  an  air-tight 
container  and  the  remainedr  in  a  clean 
cloth  sack.  While  the  grade  applies  to 
the  sample  only,  the  parties  to  a  trans- 
action involving  the  sale  of  grain  at 
coimtry  points  may  agree  that  the  grade 
of  the  sample  will  apply  to  the  entire 
lot  to  be  sold. 
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THE  cows  surely  like  Union  Grains— and  that's  Nature's  way  of  showing 
that  it's  good  for  them.  It  contains  just  the  right  elements  to  make  cows 
happy  and  healthy,  with  the  big  flow  of  milk  that  it  is  sure  to  bring. 

.        •         ..-•  .  /•,*•  -,..-t,_ r__j *._  ^1 \ 
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use  Union  Grains  because  in  careful  tests  in  which  they  weighed  the  milk 
and  figured  the  cost  of  feed — Union  Grains  proved  itself  more  economical. 
It  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  mixing,  too,  and  makes  it  possible  to  use 
that  time  to  better  advantage.  Feed  Union  Grains  and  you  know  the  feed 
is  always  right.  Know  where  you  make  ^md  where  you  lose  money  by 
keeping  a  Ubiko  Cost  Sheet.  It  will  tell  you  which  feeds  and  which  cowa 
pay  best.     Write  for  it.    It's  free. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Calf  Meal,  Ubiko  Stock  Feed, 
Ubiko    Pig    Meal   and    Ubiko     Poultry    Feeds. 


Dept.  I 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


UNION    GRAINS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Cut  Out  the  Boarders — With  the  high  cost  of 

feeds  dairying  is  a  close  proposition.    Replace   the   poor 
—     milkers  with  cows  you  raise  yourself  and  know 
what  they  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 

y^ud.st^am  Quadtii  ^^frnp^C 
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A  complete  food  for  young 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary for  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form. 
They  thrive  on  itason  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
Savea  Milk  Saaea  Calvea 

CoMtM  Much  Le»B  to  Feed 

Sold   in  spotted   bsK"  that  hiU   the  spot 

with  calve*. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

RYI>K  &,CO.       CIIICAOO.  II.I.. 


FOR  LOW  COST  HAULING 

Farm  Operating  Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER 

OF  AMERICA 
216-220  N.  Twenty  Third  St. 

Philadelphia 


CO. 


m 


-no  medi- 


No  food  is  so  cheap  as  milk- 
cine  half  so  potent  as  milk. 

Milk  is  health  insurance,  good  health 
is  life  insurance* 


Drink  a   glass  of  milk  at  this  day's 
lunch. 
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One  hour's  work  will  buy  more  milk 
than  ever  before. 

Faulty  diet  slays  millions — milk  saves 
thousands 
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NEPDNSET  RDOFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird's 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 

roofing  to  use 

Twenty  years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That's  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Bird  &  Son,  inc.     (Established  1795)    East  Walpole,  Mass. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  which  includes  every 
member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association,  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  December  6th  and  7th,  1920. 
The  place  and  hour  of  meeting,  speakers 
who   will  address  you  and  detailed  in- 
formation in  general,  will  be  announced 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review. 

Six  directors  are  to  be  elected  to  fill 
expired  terms.  Other  important  mttl'tc.» 
of  business  nature  wiU  come  up  for  at- 
tention. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation is  your  organization.  Its  for 
your  own  interest  and  protection.'  You 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  di- 
rectors who  conduct  its  business.  You 
should  exercise  that  right.  Attend  the 
meetihg,  voice  your  opinions.  See  how 
the  buisness  is  done  and  take  an  active 

part. 

We  should  have  the  co-operation  of 
every  member.  Come  individually,  if 
you  can't  come  yourself  see  that  your 
district  is  represented.  Urge  your  local 
to  send  at  least  two  delegates  and  let 
them  have  proxies,  so  that  your  vote  wiU 

count. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6th  there 
will  be  an  annual  subscription  banquet. 
You  don't  want  to  miss  this.  Bring  the 
good  wife  along-she  would  enjoy 
it.  There  will  be  good  speakers— good 
eats— good  music.  Get  together  meetings 
of  this  character  a.a  co-operation. 

We  will  also  plan  trips  visiting  some 
of  the  large  plants  showing  you  how 
the  milk  is  handled  after  it  leaves  your 
hands.  The  preparation  of  the  city's  milk 
supply  is  an  interesting  propositipn. 

Keep  the  dates  In  mind— Monday  and 
Tuesday— December  6th  and  7th.  Ban- 
quet, Monday  night.  Make  your  plans 
to  be  present. 


September  Mflk    Conditions 

(Oontinued  from   paje   one) 
The  price  of  surplus  milk  for  Septem- 
ber shows  an  advance  of  17  cents  over 
August,  being  $2.81  per  hundred  pounds 
at  all  receiving  stations  or  7.4c  per  quart 
f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  based  on  4  per  cent, 
butter  fat  milk.    The  average  price  for 
surplus  milk  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  was  $2.99  per  hundred  for 
4  per  cent,  butter  fat  content.    The  av- 
erage price  for  basic  milk  for  the  same 

.!-j    ^    «Q  ao    Tk#»r    hundred    welsrht. 

On  a  weighted  average  of  60  per  cent, 
basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  past  nine  months  was 
$3.13  per  hundred  weight.  During  the 
same  nine  months  of  1919  the  average 
price  paid  for  all  milk  was  $3.03  per 
hundred.  These  figures  aU  being  based 
on  prices  at  receiving  stations  In  the  50 

mile  zone. 

The  butter  market  has  been  steadily 
gaining  In  strength.    Eariy  In  the  month 
the   market   for   92   score,   solid  packed 
crcatnery  butter  was  around  67i  cents. 
There   was    an   almost   steady    advance, 
the  high  point  of  the  market  being  at 
the   close   of  the  month   when   It   ruled 
around  60   cents.     Foreign  butter  con- 
tinues  to    be   Imported   In   considerable 
quantity,  but  reports  Indicate  that  It  Is 
being  held  for  a  higher  market. 


I 
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Prest-  0-Lite 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


„„..„    SERVICE 

PreitOLite   Service   Prevents    Costly  Repair  Bills 

VOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.     Perhaps  it  needs 
Y  ■  •„„     „!,„  /an  tell '    There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 

CafCdTeru:t:syoir  battery  today.  Should  a^est  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we\ave  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  wh.^  the 
necessity  lor      u  continuous  use  of  your  car.     When 

Zrbattey'is  ready  we  «m  notify  you  promptly.     You  will  be  agree^ 
Iwe  surpSd  at  thJmoderation  of  our  cUges  in  these  days  of  high 

prices.  Pusey-Young  Storage  Battery  Station 

117  W.  MARKET  ST.       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


FELL  GARAGE,  BEBWYN.  PA. 


c,j,,:^QiSnSliB6^S6StiS&SSSCSXa^^ 


THE    DAIRY    LABORATORIES 

S  North  20th  Street,  PWladelphU.  P«- 

consulting  and  Analytical  Ch^^^^^^^ 

Complet.  Che^icl  .nd  B.cUrro^^^^^n.^:^^  -^  M.U,  Dairy 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  «>AIHV  C^  ^^ 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Ute«.ll.  Write 


Dr   L6.  H.  P.  M*n»rd.  M»»k  Eip«t 


H  C.  C.«pb.ll.  B.8..  M.D..PIi.«..  Ch«Ut 
EalphFort.  AMi«t«nt 

St.  LmIs.  M*. 


Br«iich«««t  W».hlnitoii.  D.C. 


Pitt.bnrgh.F..  Baltimore.  Md 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF 

RAISING  HEIFER  CALVES 
Many  farmers  in  the  past  have  dis- 
posed of  their  calves  and  bought  cows 
to  maintain  their  herds,  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  easier  to  purchase  dairy 
cows  than  to  raise  them.  This,  however, 
is  not  good  practice  as  is  shown  by 
Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agriculture  College,  from  whom  we 
quote  as  follows: 

"The    profitableness    of    dairying    de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  upon  the  care- 
ful   rearing   of   heifer   calves    from    the  ■ 
best  cows  in  the  herd  and  sired  by  the  j 
pure-bred    bulls    of    quality.     Improve-  | 
ments  of  the  herd  can  best  be  made  by 
replacing    the    discards    with    well-bred  j 
home  reared  heifers  of  greater  produc-  | 
tive    capacity.     Starting    with    common 
cows  one  may  by  this  means  in  a  few 
years  build  up  a  high  producing  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dairyman  who 
replenishes  his  herd  by  purchasing  must 
pay  high  prcies  for  the  animals,  which 
though  of  good  appearance,  may  not  be 
well-bred  or  of  good  productive  capacity. 
Another  important  reason  for  rearing 
the  heifer  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  herd  free  from  disease,  such  as 
tuberculosis     and     contagious     abortion 
when  the  heifers  are  home  raised  than 
when  they  are  continually  being  brought 
in   from   outside   sources.     Though   the 
value  of  the  calf  at  birth  depends  prim- 
arily   upon    its   breeding,  the   feed   and 
care  it  receives  while  young  are  fully  as 
important  a  factor  in  deciding  its  future 
usefulness  in  the  herd.** 


WRIGHTSTOWN    (N.  J.)   LOCAL 
The  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  local 
held  a  meeting  on  September  13th.  David 
S.   Crowshaw   presided.      A    number  of 
prominent   producers   were  present   and 
the  general  milk  situation  was  discussed. 
This  local  has  increased  its  membership 
so  that  it  now  stands  very  close  to  the 
100  per   cent.   mark.     The  organizaUon 
work  was  done  through  the  efforts  of 
the  local  members. 

Frederick  Shangle  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
attended  the  meeting  and  made  a  short 
talk  on  the  subject  of  organization  and 
the  general  milk  situation. 


FARM  BUREAU  NEWS 

Livestock  Survey 
An  outgrowth  of  the  picnic  at  Lenape, 
August  23rd,  is  the  Livestock  Survey  of 
aU  Chester  county  farms.  The  survey 
is  sponsored  by  the  Chester  County 
Livestock  Breeders  Association,  co-op- 
erating with  the  State  College,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

During   the   last   two    weeks    survey 
blanks  were  distributed  so  that  the  ftfty- 
I  seven  townships  all  have  been  supplied. 
I  The  survey  in  each  township  is  in  charge 
of  one  man  who  is  responsible. 
i     Chester  county  should  be  proud  of  the 
attention  she  is  drawing  from  all  over  the 
state.     This  is  the  first  survey  for  live- 
stock improvement  to  be  attempted  by 
any  county  in  the  stete  and  we  beUeve 
in  the  country.    Like  all  good  business 
methods  it  gives  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  field  conditions  before  any   work  is 

attempted. 

The  information  sought  is  purely  for 
use  in  improving  Uvestock  in  the  county. 
It  will  show  where  pure  bred  sires  are, 
where  scrub  sires  are  used,  and  the  farms 
that   are   improving  their  herds.     It  Is 
pleasing  to  see  the  splendid  co-operation 
of  the  people  responsible  for  the  work. 
The  attitude  and  willingness  of  the  far- 
mers to  give  the  Information  shows  that 
they  have  grasped  the  Idea  of  the  sur- 
vey and  what  it  will  mean  to  them  In 
the  future. 


Be  Sure  That  You  Have  a 


Cream  Separator 


T 


HERE  never  was  a  time  when 
you  needed  a  separator  as  much 
as  right  now.  With  the  uncer- 
tain market  for  yotir  whole  milk, 
a  dependable  cream  separator  is 
the  best  investment  you  could 
make,  because  it  is  positive  insur- 
ance against  loss. 

No  dairy  farm  should  be  with- 
out a  cream  separator,  regardless 
of  how  you  ordinarily  market  your 
milk. 

And  why  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  Separator? 

Not  only  does  the  Sharpies  Suc- 
tion-feed provide  such  insurance 
against  market  conditions,  but  it  al- 
so eliminates  the  smaller  losses  in 
butterfat  of  which  all  other  types 
of  separators  are  guilty. 

The  patented  Sharpies  Suction- 
Feed  is  the  only  separator  that 
skims  clean  at  any  speed.   The 


other  kind— fixed-feed  separators— 
due  to  their  obsolete  mechanical 
principle  and  construction,  7ose 
butterfat  when  turned  under- 
speed. 

Countless  tests  have  proved  that 
95%  of  the  separators  in  use  are 
turned  slower  than  the  rated  speed. 
But  slow  or  fast,  the  Sharpies  Suc- 
tion-feed skims  clean  just  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusive  suc- 
tion-feed principle,  the  Sharpies 
gives  you  the  decided  advantage 
of  a  simple,  one-piece  bowl  (no 
discs  to  wash),  a  knee-low  supply 
tank,  and  automatic  oiling  system. 

Remember,  it  is  costing  you 
more  to  be  without  a  Sharpies  Suc- 
tion-feed than  it  would  to  buy 
one. 

See  your  nearest  Sharpies  deal' 
er.  He  will  give  you  REAL  service 
— and  we  back  him  up  to  the  limit. 


SUCTiON-FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Write  ua  for  catalogue  and  copies 
of  letters  from  other  practical  dairy- 
men who  have  endorsed  the  Sharpies 
Suction-feed    as    the     world's    beat 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CX). 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago 


Branches: 
San  Francisco 


Toronto 
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UNITBE)    C 
STATE O 

CREAM   Sl^PARATOR 

WITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWL. 


COMPARE 


Then  Buy 


SV  =J| 


P.,  safe  Compare  ^10^^^ jf^u^  m^es^  o, 
cream  separators,  po'"'  f""^  K";  fo,|o„,  tfcis  plan.  The 
dairyman  can  .f^^^^^^'J^^J^,,^  Jo  not  "Square  up" 

with  performance. 

If  vou  start  in  to  seriously  consider  comparisons,  here 

sustains  the  world's  record  for  close  separation  . 

l-Perfected  Disc  Bowl  a  marvel  of  dose  skimming, 

easy  cleaning  and  assemblmg. 
2-Crank  or  power  can  be  attached  on  either  side. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

BELLOWS  FALLS,     VT. 


New  York  City 
177  Broadway 


Chicago,  in. 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd 


Portland, 
Ore. 


mb-- 


The  Secret  of  This  Unitenal  Success  ol 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

BIO^O'Dil^BA'nON 

for  bodily  maintenance,  heaiUh  maintenance  a  maintenance  part  of 

now.    With  Schumacher^beed^as^the^cafbog^  ^^^  ^^^^  production. 


Feed  as  the  cafbohyoraieor  i..u.u^..c..^^^- 
iiuw.     ......  — j:r--.rA.,  ,up  hich  auality  protein  feed  for  miiK  prwui^uun, 

the  ration  and  Big   Q^^^^^.^Xch  is  ideal  and  easily  proportioned 

vou  have  a  combination  wnii.n  '»'">"     orfvantace    No  oucss-       ^^ 


*o*k 


you  inai  c?iiiui"»»."- —  -  

The  Quaker  oars  Compaiy 

AddrcM,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 
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MENTION    THE    MILK    PRODUCBES 


THE  "WHY"  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 
Some  few  dairy  farmers  engage  in  this 
business  for  pleasure-usually  they  are 
of  the  class  of  gentlemen  farmers  who 
can  afford,   if  conditions  demand  it.  to 
operate  at  a  monetary  loss-particularly 
if     some     special     breeding     lines     ate 
aimed   at   or  something  special  in  pro- 
duction records  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  very  large  majority  of  the  dairy 
farmers  engage  in  this  business  with  an 
object  of  obtaining  a  living  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  profit  on  their  investment  and 
labor.     In  these  days  of  strenuous  con- 
ditions,  both   from    the    standpoint    of 
capital    and   labor   it   is   of  the   utmost 
importance  that  the  dairy  farmer  defin- 
itely knows  whether  he  is  operating  at 
a  profit  or  a  loss.    The  dairy  cows,  the 
actual  producers,  should  unquestianably 
keep   the   dairyman-not   the   dairyman 

the  cows. 

Dairy  farmers  are  prone  to  postpone 
any  action  regarding  changes  or  investi- 
gations of  their  herds,  both  as  to  g^ade 
and  pure  bred  catUe.  Some  are  afraid 
to  face  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  the 
cows  in  their  herds-frequently  ac- 
knowledgeing  that  all  was  not  well  and 
their  herds  should  be  cleaned  up. 

The  boarder  cow  in  any  herd  eats  up 
the  profit  that  should  go  to  the  dairy- 
man Find  out  which  are  the  boarders 
in  your  herd  and  eliminate  them.  Don't 
put  it  off  until  some  other  time  because, 
if    you    do,    you    are    pyramiding    your 

losses. 

There  are  good  grade  cows  as  well  as 
poor  ones.  Poor  pure  breds  as  well  as 
pood  ones.  Just  because  a  cow  is  reg- 
istered, doesn't  mean  that  she  is  a  profit- 
able one  in  your  herd.  Just  because 
your  herd  sire  is  a  pure  bred  does  not 
„,ean  that  his  get  will  be  high  produ- 
cers both  from  the  milk  and  butter  fat 
standpoint. 

The  whole  milk  producing  problem  is 
one  of  considerable  study.     Breeders  in 
all  classes  of  cattle  aim  for  the  highest 
standard.     The  lineage  of  the  sire  and 
REVIEW     WHEN    WBITIHO    ADVBBTI8BB8 
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dam  are  carefully  searched  and  cows  arc 
bred  for  the  best  result.  The  days  of 
the  old  "hit  or  miss"  breeding  are  gone. 
Dairymen  should  breed  with  a  definite 
object  in  view,  carefully  and  consistent- 
ly- 4^1 

Dairy  farmers  who  are  postponing  the 
investigation  of  their  herds,  from  the 
standpoint  of  milk  production  and  but- 
ter fat  and  who  neglect  the  ordinary 
care  in  preparing  and  handling  milk  in- 
tended for  human  consumption,  are 
making  a  big  mistake,  which  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be   a  buruea  uii  their 

pocket  books. 

Investigations  of  the  productive  capac- 
ity  of  each   cow    in   your   herd   should 
begin   at  once.     If  you   do  not  have   a 
cow  testing  association  in  your  vicinity, 
get    in    touch    with    your   county    agent 
and  see  if  one  cannot  be  formed.    If  this 
is   not   possible   why   not  have   a   com- 
munity  testing   outfit.     The   expense   is 
not  heavy  and  some  bright  farmer's  son 
can  readily  learn  to  operate  a  Babcock 
testing  machine.     If  you  would   weigh, 
test,  and  keep   a  record  of  each   cow's 
milk,   it   would   surprise   you   just   how 
quickly  you  would  get  a  line  on   what 
your  cows  are  doing.     It  will  be  easy 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  profit  mak- 
ers and  those  who  do  not  pay  for  their 

keen. 

If  the  milk  be  properly  sampled,  test- 
ed and  recorded,  it  will  give  you  a  better 
idea  as  to  the  value  of  your  milk  itself. 

You  may  say,  look  at  the  added  ex- 
pense-look at  the  time  it  takes  to  do 
all  this  work,  or  "it's  too  much  trouble." 
"I  went  along  pretty  good  before  and 
I  guess  rU  keep  on  the  same  old  way" 

But  will  you? 

The  public  is  being  educated.    It  pays 
the  price  demanded  for  its  milk  supply. 
In  return  however  it  wants  a  real  milk 
product.     What  chance  for  existence  in 
business  has   a   dealer  who  puts   3.25% 
butter  fat  milk  on  the  market.     He  is 
within   the  legal   butter  fat  content   as 
provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Health   regulations,   but   his   competitor 
is   putting    milk    with    3.60%    to   3.80% 
butter  fat  on   the  market  at  the  same 
price.    How  long  can  the  dealer  putting 
the  lower  grade   milk    on    the    market 

last?  ^  . 

Cleariy  it  is  up  to  the  producer  to 
make  a  grade  of  milk  that  will  be  mar- 
ketable. In  quite  a  few  cases  recently, 
low  grade  dairies  have  been  dropped  and 
it's  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  buyers  for  low  test  milk. 

With   consumers    more   and   more  in- 
sistent for  good,  clean  milk,  dealers  are 
becoming   more    particular    as     to    the 
quality   of  milk  being  delivered  by  the 
producer.      Some    dealers    are     making 
drives  on  the  production  of  higher  than 
ordinary  market  grades.    Others  are  be- 
coming insistent  that  more  sanitary  con- 
ditions prevail-not  only   as   far  as  the 
cows  themselves  are  concerned,  but  also 
in    connection    with    sanitary    arrange- 
ments in  the  milking  and  handling.   A 
few  go  even   further  and  are  beginning 
to  insist  on  veterinary  examinations  of 
the  health  of  the  cows. 

Straws  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  blows.  Look  into  your  herd, 
make  it  a  profitable  one,  producing  goml, 
clean  milk  and  you  will  show  a  profit 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  and  have 
a  herd  that  you  will  be  proud  of. 


"^.C 


It  is  said  that  cows  hate  motor  cars— 
but  many  beautiful  calves  may  be  seen 
getting  in  and  out  of  theiu. 
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SILAGE  FOR  YOUNG  STOCK 
By  A.  L.  Haecker 

Several  years  ago  a  breeder  called  my 
attention  to  the  value  of  corn  silage  for 
the  rearing  and  developing  of  young 
stock.  Having  two  farms,  one  equipped 
with  silos  and  the  other  not,  he  had  an 
<)l)portunity  to  see  the  advantage  of 
silage  for  this  purpose.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  note  the  diflference  in  size 
and  quality  of  the  young  stock  that  were 
liberally  fed  corn  silage  with  alfalfa 
hay.  They  were  not  only  larger,  but 
were  in  better  condition.    This  convinced 
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for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  since  that 
time  often  found  examples  to  prove  the 
value  of  silage  for  young  growing  ani- 
males.  The  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock, 
whether  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  has  much 
need  for  silage  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  his  herd.  The  cost  of  the 
product,  whether  beef  or  milk,  is  the 
principal  item  of  expense  for  the  breed- 
er to  consider  and  in  this  age  of  high 
priced  hay  and  grain,  the  cost  of  the 
ration  becomes  the  most  important  item 
and  the  one  on  which  depends  the  profit 
for  the  breeder. 

Any  man  who  keeps  ten  head  or  more 
of  cattle  will  find  a  silo  an  economic 
equipment  on  his  farm.  It  is  necessary 
for  nine-tenths  of  our  milk  and  cream 
producers  to  grow  and  develop  their 
young  stock  and  the  silage  which  fur- 
nishes the  succulent  ration  to  the  milk 
rows  will  also  form  the  best  kind  of 
ration    for  the  young  stock. 

Liberal   feeding   is  the  only  profitable 
kind  for  there  is  no  money  in  half-feed- 
ing stock.     An  animal  must  be  boarded 
and  if  only  a  boarding  ration  be  given 
there   is  no  profit  but   really  a   loss.   It 
is  that  part  of  the  ration  which  is  over 
and  above  the  food  of  maintenance,  or 
l)oard,  from  which  we  derive  our  profit. 
On  this  basis,  an  animal  will  earn  money 
in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of  food  she 
consumes,  and  this  is  largely  true.    Good 
feeding  is  supplying  animals  with  their 
required    nutriment   at   the    lowest   pos- 
sible  co.st.     Any   one   with     plenty     of 
money  can   feed  an  animal  well,  but  to 
feel    an    animal    well    and    economically 
requires    a    knowledge    of    the    subject. 
The  two  great  food  elements  which  are 
necessary  are  known   as  carbo-hydrates 
and  protein.     Corn  silage  is  our  cheap- 
est form  of  carbo-hydrate  and  clovers, 
or  the  legumes,  furnish  our  protein,  in 
the  chcaiiest  forms.    Young  stock,  from 
the  time  they  are  weaned,  will  make  a 
splendid    growth    and    development    on 
corn    silage    and   clover    or   alfalfa   hay 
without  any  grain,  and  this  ration  is  a 
cheap  one  and  within  the  reach  of  prac- 
tically every  breeder. 

The  silo  will  prove  of  great  econ- 
omy not  only  in  the  growing  and  de- 
veloping of  young  stock,  but  also  the 
growing  of  coUs  or  maintenance  of  idle 
horses.  Silage  has  been  likened  to  pas- 
ture and  it  is  very  properly  considered 
from  this  viewpoint  when  used  for  th' 
growing  and  developing  of  all  our  live 
stock. 


Top  dressing  the  winter  grain  crops, 
such  us  wbejit  and  rye  is  highly  advis- 
able. Manure  thus  applied  protects  the 
crop  from  winter  injury  as  well  as  adds 
to  its  plant  food.  For  best  results  on 
winter  grain  the  top  dressing  must  he 
light  enough  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
smothering,  nor  should  enough  manure 
be  applied  to  induce  an  overgrowth  of 
straw  and  consequent  lodging  of  the 
grain  in  the  spring.  Incidentally,  if  grass 
has  been  sown  with  the  grain,  a  light 
top  dressing  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  insuring  a  "catch." 
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Buy  a  Separator 


The      Dairymea's      League     recom- 
mends to  every  member  that  either  he 
as  an  individual  or  In  cooperation  with 
neighbors  purchase  a  cream  separator. 
The  large     separator     manufacturing 
companies     have     a     supply  on  hand 
large   enough   to   take  care   of  thous- 
ands of  our  members.     As   the  situa- 
tion stands  now.     those    members  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  whose  milk  is 
being  sold  to  such  companies  as  Nes- 
tle'8   Food     Company,     Borden's   Con- 
densed Milk     Company,     the  Mohawk 
Condensed   Milk  Company,   the   Phoe- 
nix Cheese  Company  and  many  other 
manufacturers   of  dairy   products,  are 
likely  to  have  no  outlet  for  their  milk 
from  October  first.     In  case  thla  hap- 
pens, the  only  possible  thing  that  can 
.   be  done  is  to  make  It  up  at  home.  This 
will  require  a  separator. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  situation. 
the  policy  of  ivaving  at  least  a  few 
first  class  separators  of  some  size  In 
every  dairy  community  is  good  insur- 
ance for  it  always  assures  dairymen 
at  least  some  kind  of  a  market  in  case 
the  regular  one  falls. 
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Know  a  Dairyman  by  the  Button  He 
Wears. 

At  the  time  every     dairyman  signs 
•he  cooperative     contract     he  will  be 
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SEVEN  GOOD  REASONS 

Why  YOU  Should  Buy  a 

PREMIER  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

«      The  improved  self-balancing  bowl,  with  perfected 

1  milk    distributor    is    the    "last    word"    in    close 
skimming,  easy  cleaning  and  assembling. 

#)  Bell  speed  indicator  insures  correct  speed— con- 

2  sequently  perfect  work. 

Q  Strong,  rigid,  handsome— built  to  stand  up  under 

w  daily  hard  service. 

4  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

C  All  guess  taken  out  of  the  purchase— sold  on  30 

O  days'  trial— your  money  back  if  after  30  days 

use  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 
^     So  low  priced  that  the  investment  is  very  small 
O     —so  small  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  withotit 
a  Premier,  for  use  in  any  emergency— even  if 
you  sell  most  of  your  milk, 
i-f     Easy  payments  if  desired— let  the  Premier  pay 
/     for  itself  from  the  sale  of  cream  and  butter. 

CAPACITIES  and  PRICES 

No  A-30— Cap.  300  lbs.  per  hour— Cash  price,  $49.23 
Time  payment  price,  $.->.00  dowu;  $5.00  a  month  for  10  months. 
No  A-50— Cap.  500  lbs.  per  hour— Cash  price,  $56.00 
Tinie  payment  price.  $('..00  down ;  .-?5  50  a  month  for  10  months. 
No  A-70— Cap.  700  lbs.  per  hour— Cash  price,  $64.35 
Tinie  payment  price,  $7.00  down  ;  $0  50  a  in..ntl.  for  10  months. 
No.  A-90— Cap.  900  lbs.  per  hour— Cash  price,  $69.30 
Ti?ne  payment  price.  $8.00  down ;  $0  80  a  month  for  10  months. 
No.A-2— A  smaller  size  without  stand— bolts  to 
table   or   shelf— takes   up   little   room— 275    lbs 

WRITE-TELEPHONE-OR   MAIL   YOUR   ORDER 
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EVERY  FARM  NEEDS  A 

Sheldon 

CONCRETE  MIXER 


You  need  a  Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer. 


It  will  save  you  money  and  time 
•  farm     Tt  does  the  work  of  four 

Srhlav^  p«t  o"h.  work.  I.  is  built  to  last  for  y«rs.  is  .in,ple  m  de,«^ 
Ind  Va^troperate  -  one  man  can  run  it  or  it  will  k«p  «x  men  busy.  Us 
^tp"of  3ngsand  stout  construction  assure  long  us.  and  pracUcall, 

no  repairs. 

No.  8  X.  fcThis  is  the 
last  word  in  Sheldon 
outfits.  Can  be  easily 
moved  anywhere  b  y 
hand  or  team.  Dumps 
into  wheelbarrow  or 
directly  into  forms  as 
do    the  other   models. 


NiTeX.  Mountedl  on  skids. 
Equipped  with  gasoline  engine. 
Costs  very  little.  Doeslthe^work 
of  $500  machines.  Suited  to  all 
kinds  of  concret 


nfe"  most 


NoTT 

popular  Sheldon 
model.  Costs  less 
than  a  cheap  culti- 


ing  work;.f or  far-  gasoline  engme 


contractors 


vator 


Saves  its  cost  on  the 


and  general  first  big  job  in  labor  saved  alone 


A.  A.  A.  A.  Co.,   Baltimore 

DISTRIBUTORS 


BENGAL 

America's  Bett 
ONE  PIPE 

FURNACE 

No  WaU  Cutting 

No  Pipino 
SAVES    MONEY 

More  Heat  Lett  Fuel 

Invsttiflat*  thU  prop»MtioD 
Writ*  Im*  informatioo 

Floyd,  Wells  Co. 

ROYERSPORD,  PA. 
MmBufactuMrs 

Heaters,  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc 


SECOND  GUERNSEY 

FIELD  MAN  APPOINTED 

Prof.  Karl.  B.  Musser,  for  the  last  two 
years  Dairy  Extension  Specialist  with 
the  Washington  State  CoUege,  has  now 
become  a  representative  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  Prof  Musser  will  work  in 
the  states  east  of  Chicago. 

This  is  the  second  appointment  for 
field  service  made  by  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattie  Club.  The  first  was 
that  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Westover,  Oregon 
State  College,  who  was  named  western 
representative  with  headquarters  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

After  graduating  from  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural CoUege,  in  1912,  Prof.  Musser 
took  a  post-graduate  course  under  Prof. 
C.  H.  Eckles,  at  the  University  of  Miss- 
ouri.   He  then  spent  one  season  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  study  of 
dairy  farm  management  under  Prof.  D. 
H.   OUs.     During  the  next  three  years 
and  nine  months  he  was  Dairy  Exten- 
sion Specialist  with  the  Connecticut  Ag- 
ricultural College,  where  he  took  an  ac- 
tive  part    in    milk    production    surveys 
and  hearings  and  was  the  co-author  of 
two  bulletins.     In  two  years  with   the 
Washington  State  College  he   has   been 
directly  responsible  for  bringing  into  the 
stete  over  $113,000  worth  of  pure  bred 

stock. 

With  a  broad  acquaintance  among 
Guernsey  men,  and  with  such  a  wealth 
of  experience.  Prof.  Musser  wiU  make  a 
valuable  man  for  promoting 
interests. 


Guernsey 


For  good  results  feed  regularly,  sys- 
tematically and  liberally,  a  well-balanced 
dairy  ration. 


THE  FAIR  PRICE  OF  MILK-Continued  from  page  8 

THE  *A1K  rmv,  ^^^  ) 


1913       1914 


•   •••••' 


«•«•••• 


Average    , 
over  1915 


1916 
89.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 

40.60 


1916 
86.26 
86.26 
86.26 
86.00 

82.69 
19 


1917 
62.00 
66.00 
60.00 
64.00 

68.00 
48 


1918 
68.00 
66.00 
69.60 
62.00 


1919 
72.00 
79.00 
88.00 
96.00 


62.626  88.60 
64   106 


167o 


DAiRYFEED-CTon)   Actual  (♦) 


1913       1914 


Average 
over  1916 


1916 
27.50 
27.50 
28.00 
80.00 

28.25 


1916 
31.00 
81.00 
81.00 
81.00 

81.00 
9 


1917 
40.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

43.50 
63 


1918 
64.00 
64.00 
63.00 
63.00 

63.50 
89 


1919 
61.60 
66.60 
68.50 
64.00 


1920 
88.00 
86.00 
86.00 


86.00 
112 

1920 
70.00 
72.00 
76.00 


60.126  72.67 
118   157 


The    Name    to 
When    You  Go 


^'SlCORN  M%  DAiRY  FEBbs-(Ton)  Actual  C) 


1918       1914 


1915 
38.00 


Paints  and  Varnishes 


1916 
36.00 
36.00 
86.00 
88.00 


1917 
44.50 
60.00 
68.00 
69.00 


1918 


1919 
70.00 
74.00 
76.00 
78.00 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us   direct.     Booklet 


EUOEINE  E.   (NICE 


^ Paint   Pointers' 

TaruableTnformatJon  on  all  paint  subjects 

Philadelphia 


1920 
80.00 
81.00 
86.00 


82.00 
127 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  YOUR 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS-TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

InterSute  Milk  Producer!  A.tn,  Inc..  Pubhthert 

24  Ea.t  Market  St.,  We.t  Che.tcr.  Pa.,  and 

720-722  Heed  Bldp.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-Sute  Milk  Producers  Review, 

the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 

Signature 

Date P-  ^'  ^^^''*'* 

Member — •  ^^^^ 


January    34^00 

April    ■•*■     85.00 

July     _     36.00 

October    ••••     .     

36.00    36.60    62.875    ....     74-50 

Yearly   Average    i         45      106 

%  Inc.  over  1915 

r*.  Thi«  Der  cent   average  and  increase  is  over  1915  instead  of  1918. 


1920,  with  the  per  cent,  in^rease^m 

,        „^  $2.20 

January     ^„  ^o 

F^^T"^ :::::2:2o 

March    ...  

April    

May     

June    

July    .... 
August    . 
September 
October     . 
November 
December 


1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

2.09 

2.32 

2.32 

2.82 


$^.20 
i.20 
2.20 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
2.20 
2.82 
2.32 
2.82 


Yearly   Average    2.08      %Xi9 

%  Inc.  over  1913 "* 


1916 

$2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
1.97 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
2.20 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 

2.11 

.09 


1916 
$2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
1.97 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
2.20 
2.U 
2.44 
2.44 

2.13 


1917 

$2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.90 
3.26 
3.26 
3.36 
8.48 

2.80 
36 


1918 

$3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

3.48 

4.64 

4.76 

4.76 

3.88 
86 


1919 
$4.64 
4.41 
3.71 
3.71 
3.71 
3.48 
8.48 
8.96 
4.41 
4.41 
4.64 
4.64 

4.10 
97 


1920 
$4.70 
4.59 
4.63 
4.41 
4.30 
4.30 
4.80 
4.41 


4.45 
128 


MENTION    THE    MILK    PEODU0BB8    BBVIEW 


(1)  This  is  for  the  first  eight  months  on 
prices. 
WHEN    WEITINO     ADVEBTISEM 


ly  and  includes  the  months  of  lower 


CLEANLINESS  AN  ASSET 

IN  THE  MILK  MARKET 

Farmers  who  produce  clean  milk  pos- 
sess a  business  asset  the  vtdue  of  which 
many  do  not  fully  appreciate.  The  pub- 
lic is  better  informed,  by  far,  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  regarding  the  value 
of  pure  milk  as  a  food.  It  knows  more 
of  the  dangers  of  unclean  milk.  There- 
fore, as  a  business  proposition  as  well  as 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  every  farmer  own- 
ing cows  should  see  to  it  that  the  out- 
put is  wholesome. 

Clean  milk  benefits  not  only  the  con- 
sumer   bui    ilic    uiiia    pfimuCci    ao    WCi.. 

Most  producers  of  market  milk  have  ex- 
perienced the  chagrin  of  having  a  ship- 
ment of  milk  refused  or  returned  be- 
cause it  reached  the  market  sour,  tainted 
or  otherwise  in  poor  condition.  Al- 
though such  milk  may  be  used  for  feed- 
ing pigs,  it  usually  is  a  complete  loss  to 
the  producer  since  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation back  to  the  farm  usually  exceeds 
its  value. 

Frequently,  also  the  producer  depends 
on  a  certain  market  as  an  outlet  for  his 
milk  and  has  no  means  for  utilizing 
small  quantities  at  uncertain  intervals, 
even  if  he  had  it  at  the  farm.  Another 
important  consideration  is  the  unpleas- 
ant effect  which  the  receipt  of  sour, 
tainted,  or  otherwise  unsalable  milk  has 
upon  the  purchaser.  Delivering  milk 
of  that  kind  usually  results  in  the  loss 
of  the  confidence  of  the  dealer,  or,  if  it 
is  delivered  directly  to  the  consumer, 
the  loss  of  customers. 

Clean   milk    means   fewer  complaints, 
a  better  class  of  patrons,  and  a  steady 
market  for  the  product.    Carelessly  pro- 
duced and  improperly  handled  milk  may 
be  the  means  of  spreading  disease.  Every 
owner  of  a  dairy  herd  should  consider 
it  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
munity to  keep  only  healthy  cows,  sup- 
ply   them    with    wholesome    feed,    and 
keep      them      in      clean,      comfortable 
quarters.      The    milkers    and    all    who 
handle  milk  should  realiae  that  they  have 
in  their  charge  a  food  which  is  easily 
contaminated    and    should    lake    every 
reasonable  precaution  to  keep  it  clean. 


f\ 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properlv  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure — 'helps  them  to 
avoid  diaease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hoff  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,  Amimal  Dip,  Pheno 
(DisenfecUnt).  Colic  Medicine.  Heave 
Powder,  Distemper  Powder.Gali  Salve, 
Poultry  Prepmrationa,  Silver  Pine  Heal- 
iag  Oil  and  many  others. 

SuoeMslul  for  30  Ytn 

A  steadily  increaaiog  demand  for  over 
a  quaHer  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  an  International 
Reparation  for  every  farm  amm«L 


HEAD  YOUR  HERD  WITH 
ONE  OF  THESE  SIRES 

FINANCIAL  MABEL'S  KING  177196 

A  young  bull,  born  August  i6th,  1919,  a".<l 
nearly  ready  for  service.  Solid  color.  He  is 
a  son  of  Sans  Aloi's  Niece's  King  146291,  one  of 
the  great  show  bulls  of  the  family,  and  a 
daughter  of  Kinancial  Mabel  s  Queen  407" 40, 
a  double  granddaughter  of  Financial  King's 
Eminent  9459*.  She  has  just  finished  her 
junior  two  year  record  of  486.63  pounds  o| 
butter.  This  calf  is  intensively  Financial 
King  bred  and  a  very  typy  individual.  He  is 
priced  at  I300,  delivered  to  you. 

FINANCIAL  MARC  LAD  178176 

A  show  calf,  dropped  August  8th,  1919.  and 
about  readv  for  service  Solid  color.  Sired 
by  Sans  Aloi's  Niece's  King  146291,  a  great 
show  bull  of  recent  years,  and  is  out  of  King  s 
Marcia  A  3S7904,  a  daughter  of  Financial 
King's  Eminent  94592  and  out  of  Eminent 
Marcia  F  354764.  His  dam  has  just  made  an 
AA  record  of  438.51  pounds  of  butter  in  324 
days  as  a  junior  three  year  old.  This  is  a 
mighty  good  line-bred  Financial  King  bull 
calf,  fit  to  show  this  fall,  and  he  is  priced  at 
I250,  delivered  to  your  farm. 


This  Is  Your  Chance  to    Start  With 
Financial  Kings 

Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  Inc. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


> 


1920 


^k    Your     Dealei 


F-'  Barrenness  «  Guernseys 


A  BUSHEL  OF  CORN 
The  laws  of  most  of  the  States  recog- 
nize 70  pounds  of  ears  or  66  pounds  of 
shelled  com  as  a  bushel  of  corn.  These 
weights  are  reliable,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  when 
the  ears  or  shelled  com  contain  only  16 
per  cent,  of  water.  About  one-third  the 
weight  of  ear  com  as  customarily  har- 
vested in  the  Northern  States  is  water, 
while  that  harvested  in  the  drier  sections 
of  the  South  contains  less  than  16  per 
cent,  of  water. 


Cows,  Mares  and  Sows 

Use 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

Astonishing  Success  in  making  Barren 
Animals  Breed  —  Indispensable  After 
Abortion— InTaluable  Where  Cows  do 
not  clean— Profitable  to  use  on  Every 
Cow  after  CaWing. 

Read  what  others  say  : 
Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder  is  great 
and  has  been  a  God-send  to  me.    I  can- 
not be  without  it. 

SULZER  BROTHERS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  42,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 

I  have  been  using  your  breeding 
Powder  for  eight  years,  when  needed, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

HENRY  C.  STRIEKER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Germantown,  111. 

Prices  of  Hood  Pam  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $1.15.  $2.75  and  $5.00. 

Price   of  Hood   Farm  Flexible  injec- 
tion Tube  by  mail,  90c.,  or  with  a  $1.00 
order  75c.    Please  mention  this  paper. 
C.  I.  HOOD  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


The    Cow   That   Gives   The 
High  Priced   Milk 

TWENTY-FIVE 
FOR  SALE 

Both  Male  and  Female 

Prices 
$75  Each  and   Up 

Over  100  to  Pick   From 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

POMEROY,  PA. 


Reading  Bone  FertOizer 


Quality  Service 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
That  the  herd  sire  determines  the  abil- 
ity  of  his  daughters   to  turn  feed  into 
milk? 

Thai  the  improvement  in  your  herd 
during  the  future  years  will  depend  on 
the  herd  sire  used? 

That  weeding  out  the  boarders  will 
aot  increase  the  production  of  those  cows 
left? 

That  proven  bulls  are  the  only  ones  to 
insure  herd  improvement? 

That  proven  bulls  are  not  in  the  mar- 
ket? 

That  bull  associations  allow  you  to 
keep  a  buU  in  the  community  until  his 
ability  to  produce  daughters  of  good 
production  is  known? 


Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S»ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bene  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

Reodino  Bene  Feniin  Co..  Reodino,  pq. 


Is  the  date  of  the  dispersal 
sale  of 

W.  H.  Hicks'  Herd 

consisting  of 

80  Head 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Fresian 
Cattle 

when    we  will   offer  some    of  the 
strongest  producing  and  transmit- 
ting lines  of  the  King  Segis  breed- 
ing.    Consisting  ol   20   daughters 
of  the   33   lb.    bull.    King   Segis 
Champion   Kay,    who  is  sired   by 
King    Segis    Champion,    sire    of 
King  Model  the  $10,000  bull.     25 
granddaughters  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis,  who  has  over  85  daughters 
in    the   great    Winterthur    Farms 
Herd. 

SALE  AT   10.30  A.  M. 

At  W.  H.  Hicks'  Farm,  on  Paoli  Pike. 
2  miles  from  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cols.  Baxter  and  Kelley,  Aucs. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Pedigree  Expert 


ARE  YOU  G  D    AT  FIGURES 

Lingohocken  Berksbires  Multiply  Rapidly 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5%  less 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation- 


Liv«  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


E.  NEWLIN  BROWN   I   High  Grade  Durocs 


LABE 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identity 
your  live  slock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  protluction  records.     Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DAHU  CO.,  87  Main  Street.  West  Lebanea.  H.  N. 


A  litter  mate  to 

Scissors,    Grand    Champion 

at  the  National  Swine  Show  sired 
our  herd  boar,  and  Pals  Lady  a 
Grand  Champion  sow  is  his  dam. 

Write  for  prices  of  spring    or 
fall  pigs  if  you  want  good  Durocs. 

D.  M.  Stoudl,  Hcrshey,    Pa. 


UNREASONABLE 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  he  knew  quite  well 
a  farmer  who  lived  at  a  house  on  the 
road  where  the  Governor,  riding  horse- 
back, would  always  stop  for  a  rest. 

One  day  when  the  Governor  rode  up 
the   farmer   was   reading   a   New   York 

paper.  .      , 

"Governor."    he    asked,    "aren't    these 

New  York  papers  pretty  tall  liars?" 
"Why,    what    makes    you    think    they 

are?" 
"Well,   here    is   a   story    I    was   just 


FOR      SALK 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dami  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
HcUers.  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


BOILINO   SPRINGS    FAKM  CAHI.ISI.K.    1»A..    K  « 


a-readin*  of  a  man  who  paid  $14,000 
for  a  picture  of  a  cow.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

"Why  not?"  said  T.  R. 

"Because,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  donx 
believe  there's  any  man  in  New  York 
would  pay  $14,000  for  anything  he 
couldn't  milk."— Houston   Post. 


COOLS  MILK-IMPROVES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS     . 

Remove*  odon  -  haltj  «enn  Btowth— «- 
Hires  uniiorm,  better-B«vore«l,  loot  keep- 
ing raw  material.  In»i»t  on  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stopt  warte  and  Iom.  S*ve«  it»  eortb 
one  week.  Recommended  by  I^J*"* 
creameries  and  produceis.  If  you?  deaw 
cannot  suppiv  you,  write  for  sueaal  o««f  • 

Folder  free.     Chamolon  Milk  Cooler  Co..  Depl.  22.  Corilm^.  I.». 
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INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


liil  f  T 


DAIRYMEN  who  market  whole  milk 
occasionally   encounter  difficulties 
in  disposing  of  their  product. 

Shut-downs,  accidents  and  storms 
often  occur,  and  without  notice  the 
dairy  farmer  may  have  an  accumulation 
of  milk  on  hand. 

Conditions  are  also  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 
to  market  cream  or  butter  which  will 
keep  longer  and  ship  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

Under  any  of  these  circumstances, 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  quickly 
and  easily  separates  the  cream  and 
makes  possible  the  sale  of  the  butter- 
fat,  which  is  the  highest  priced  element 
and  least  subject  to  spoilage  either  in 
storage  or  in  shipment. 


165   Broadway 
New  York 


Unlike  many  other  forms  of  insurance,  the  first  cost  of 
a  De  Laval  is  the  only  cost.  It  is  always  ready  for  im- 
mediate  use  and  is  the  cheapest  and  safest  way  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  insure  himself,  either  against  occasional 
difficulties  or  changing  market  conditions. 

Like  other  forms  of  insurance,  a  De  Laval  should  be 
provided  before  the  accidents  or  changing  conditions 
occur. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  a  De  Laval  If  you  do  not  knosv 
his  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


29   E.   Madison  St* 
Chicago 


61    Beale  St. 
San  Fraacisco 
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Condensary  Situation  Still  Acute 


MENTION    THE     MILK    PBODUCEBS    BBVIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTISEKS 


Weather  conditions  during  the  month 
have  been  unusually  favorable  for  milk 
production.      We    have    had    no    killing 
frosts  and  pasture   has  been  exception- 
ally good   for  the  time  of  the   year  in 
most  of  the  dairy  sections  of  this  terri- 
tory.     Under    these    circumstances    we 
have   had    a  continuous,   heavy    flow   of 
milk    throughout    the    month.      In    the 
fluid  milk   market  the  supply   has  been 
pretty    well    absorbed    and    prices    have 
been  maintained.    The  supply  on  the  re- 
spective   milk    platforms 
in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
fairly    equal    to    the    de- 
mand, at  times  there  was 
a   surplus    which    moved 
freely  at  slight  price  con- 
cessions.   As  a  rule,  how- 
ever,   prices    have    been 
pretty    well    maintained. 
Prices  paid  for  fluid  milk 
have  been  maintained  at 
10  cents  per  quart,  f.  o.  b. 
Philadedlphia,  or  $4.01  at 
receiving  stations  in  the 
50  mile   zone,   for  4  per 
cent,  butterfat  milk.    All 
milk  is  to  be  paid  for  on 
the  basic  quantity  basis, 
the    October,    November 
and    December    quantity 
being  taken,  on  an  aver- 
age, as   the   quantity   on 
wliich  the  basic  quantity 
price    is    to    be    paid    in 
1921. 

From  the  fluid  milk 
standpoint  the  market 
has  been  fairly  good  and 
it  is  expected  that  the 
same  prices  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  month  of 
November.  The  market, 
however,  is  being  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  the  condensed  milk  market. 

Manufactures  of  condensed  and  powd- 
ered milk  products  are  still  confronted 
by  most  unfavorable  conditions.  There 
has  been  no  demand  for  manufactured 
goods,  stocks  continue  heavy,  and,  even 
at  price  concessions,  goods  cannot  be 
moved.  Wholesale  buyers,  in  the  face 
of  the  continued  agitation  for  lower 
food  prices,  are  not  disposed  to  stock 
any  quantity  of  condensed  products. 
They  hope  for  lower  prices  and  play  a 
waiting  game,  buying  on  a  from  hand 
to  mouth  basis.  This  is  a  very  slow 
method  in  reducing  stocks. 

Manufacturers,  to  save  themselves, 
have  largely  discontinued  making  con- 
densed or  powdered  products.  Many 
plants  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  closed  down,  others  have 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  butter.  To 


compete  in  the  butter  market,  lower 
prices  for  milk  were  necessary.  In  a 
number  of  cases  manufacturers  and  far- 
mers have  co-operated,  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  a  market  for  the  milk  and 
enabling  the  manufacturers  to  keep  their 
organizations  intact  and  plants  in  opera- 
tion. 

These  conditions  were  held  to  be  but 
temporary  and  as  soon  as  the  customary 
decrease  in  the  milk  flow  arrived,  due 
to   frosts   and   approaching   winter  con- 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  details  of  tlie  PhilaiUlphia  Surplus  March,  $3.61;  April,  $3.61;  May,  i?3.61; 
Plan  were  worked  out  by  a  committee  June,  $3.61;  July,  $3.61;  August,  .$4.07; 
composed   of   representatives  of  the   far-    September,  $4.01 


iners  and  the  lU-alers.  After  the  plan 
had  been  adopted  tliere  still  remained 
numerous  details  which  had  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  Ct)-operative  work,  botli  on 
the  part  of  the  dealers  and  the  farmers. 
We  feel  that,  in  the  long  run,  tlie  plan 
has  been  a  good  one.  Taking  it  on  the 
average  over  the  year,  nobody  has  lost 
any  money.     Many  hav^  gained.     Some 


Cedarlatvn  Canary  Paul,  Champion.  Senior  Champion,  and  Grand  Champion  Hohtein  Bull, 

National  Dairy  Sriow,  lyJU 


ditions,  the  situation  would  adjust  it- 
self. Under  the  circumstances  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, met  in  conference  and  agreed 
upon  a  basis  of  prices,  suitable  to  the 
individual  conditions.  This  arrangement 
resulted  in  some  variation  in  prices  at 
different  plants.  In  certain  cases  buyers 
bought  only  fat,  returning  skimmed 
milk  to  the  farmer.  Others  bought 
whole  milk,  separating  the  cream  and 
using  the  skim  milk  in  other  products. 
All  these  arrangements  were  purely  of  a 
local  character  and  were  made  for  no 
speciflc  time,  being  simply  a  means  of 
tiding  over  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. Taken  on  the  whole  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  our  members  have 
been  affected. 
While  the  market  for  condensed  milk 

(Continued   on   page    seven) 


Making  an  average  of  $3.70  per  cwt. 
If  the  farmer  produced  milk  on  a  basis 
of  70  per  cent,  basic  and  30  per  cent,  sur- 
plus   and    this    represents    probably    the 
largest     percentage     of     producers,     the 
weighted  average  price  per  hundred  for 
the  nine  months  of  the  year  was  $3.49. 
If   another  farmer  produced   no    milk 
in    tlie    basic    months    of 
the    year,    October,    No- 
vember,  December,   1919, 
he     was     by     agreement 
placed    on    a    fifty    fifty 
basis.     At  that  basis  the 
weighted  average  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  year 
was   $3.35   per  cwt. 

The  price  paid  for 
milk,  all  basic  quantity, 
during  1919  was  as  fol^ 
lows: 

January,  $3.84;  Feb- 
ruary, $3.84 ;  March, 
$3.38;  April,  $3.15;  May, 
$3.15;  June,  $3.15;  July, 
$3.15;  August,  .$3.61; 
September,  $3.61 ;  Oc- 
tober, $3.61 ;  November, 
$3.61;   December,  $3.61. 

An,    average    of    .$3.47 
for  the  twelve  months. 

These  figures  are  all 
based  on  4  per  cent,  but- 
terfat milk  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  fifty  mile 
zone. 

If  we  are  able  to  hold 

the  present  price  of  .$4.01 

per  cwt.  during  October, 

November,        December, 

this    year,    all    of    which 

are  full  basic  months,  the 

average    price    for    basic 

milk  for  the  year   1920  would  be  $3.78 

per  cwt.,  as  compared  to  $3.47   for  the 

year  1919. 

On  a  weighted  average  basis  this 
would  bring  the  price  of  70/30  milk  to 
$3.54  per  cwt.  and  50/50  milk  to  $3.39 
per  cwt. 

All  weighted  average  prices  as  calcu- 
lated above  are  slightly  below  the  actual 


few,  who  produced  only  summer  milk, 
that  is  shipped  no  milk  at  all  in  the  fall 
of  1919,  on  which  a  basic  quantity  could 
be  established,  may  have  been  a  little 
behind,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  say  that 
they  lost  anything,  because,  without  the 
plan,  the  price  of  basic  milk  would  not 
have  been  as  high  as  it  was. 

The  surplus  price  at  all  receiving  sta- 
tions  in   this   territory   during  the   nine  !  price  paid,  under  the  plan,  as  an  increase 
months  of  the   year,   when   the  surplus    of   10   per   cent,   was   allowed   on    rated 
price  was  effective,  was  as  follows:         ^  basic  quantities  in  May,  June  and  July 

January,  $3.12;  February,,  $3.18;  j  and  6  per  cent,  in  August.  In  other 
March,  $3.19;  April,,  $3.43;  May,  $3.00;  I  words  the  surplus  milk  was  smaller,  by 
June,  $2.76;  July,  $2.76;  August,  $2.64;  agreement,  the  percentages  named  in  the 
September,  $2.81.  •  various  months  as  stated. 

This  makes  an  average  for  the  nine  The  Philadelphia  Surplus  Plan  has 
months  of  $2.99  per  cwt.  only    been    in    operation    for   one    year. 


The  price  of  basic  milk  for  the  same 
period  was  as  follows: 

January,      $3.61;      February,      $3.61; 


Whether  by  trying  to  equalize  produc- 
tion and  taking  October,  November  and 

(Continued  on   page   Mven) 
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NATIONAL    DAIRY    S H 0 W  MILK  PRICES  AND  THOR  EFFECT 
NAIIUWAL    uAiBi  ON  PRODUCTION 


DANISH  FEEDING 

FOR  PRODUCTION 


The  long  expected  period  of  readjust- 
ent  from  war  time  prices  of  many  com- 
modities appears  to  be  under  way.  Those 
engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  as  well 
as  industrial  and  other  persuits  are  con- 
fronted by  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 

A  o^rave  problem  is  to  be  solved. 
Lower  prices  for  many  food  products  as 
well  as  raw  products  of  the  farm  are 
in  effect,  although  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer—and that  includes  the  farmer- 
has   not  yet  been   materially  benefitted. 

Prices  of  some  comodities,  notably 
sugar,  coffee,  flour,  some  classes  of 
clothing,  certain  automobiles,  etc.,  have 
declined.  We  may  have  benefitted 
slightly  by  some  of  the  reduced  com- 
modity prices — the  automobiles  we  may 
have  to  do  without. 

Whether   these   prices    are   temporary 


THE   BEST  EVER 

..Bi.ge.    „„-.    Better   t.,a.   ^""   "^  J^!::^":::^^^^'':::^^  l  .e„tfro,„war.i™priceso,,„a„yco™ 

Show,  held  in  Chkago  last  month.  This  won  the  senior  champion  ""d  grand 
great  show  which  was  housed  in  the  cha.npion  pri^x's  fur  Holstem  hulls  He 
fntemational  Amphitheatre,  at  the  Un-    was  horn  January  ' *■,.">•*•  f*;C»"»^ 

ion   Stock  Yards,  embraced  one  ot  tne  <-aui  •♦oo.o,   ««.», ..—     . 

greatest  exhibits  of  dairy  cattle,  edu-  100005.  At  the  t.me  of  the  show  he 
cational  exhibits,  industrial  machinery  weighed  2685  pounds.  1  he  grand  champ- 
and  equipment  ever  presented.  ion  Guernsey  bull,  was  In,,.  Itchen  May 

Ofiicials  who  have  been  connected  with    King  25174,  calved   May   29,   1912;   sire, 
the    National    Dairy   Show   for   fourteen    Imp.    Itchen    Red     Raider     2042;     dam 
years,  state,  that  never  before  has  there    Itclien    Verbena   5501,   and   was   entered 
been  a  sliowing  of  dairy  machinery  and    by  F.  E.  Fox  and  G.  Kingston   &   Sons, 
equipment   which    approached   the    com-    Waukesha,  Wis. 
pleteness  of  the  recent  show.  During  the  period  of  the  show  m^ny 

The  cattle  section  held  a  noteworthy  meetings  of  associations  identified  with 
exhibit  of  pure  bred  cattle-Holsteins,  the  dairy  industry  were  held.  The  Na- 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  tional  Milk  Producers  Federation  held 
Brown  Swiss     Over  a  thousand  animals   a  two-day  session  at  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

werT  shown  entered  from  almost  all  of  State  breeders  associations,  organisations  1  or  will  strike  a  permanent  lejel  yet  « 
theTrntr^nt  dairy  states  of  the  country,  identified  with  the  distribution  of  milk  mains  to  be  seen.  As  propaganda  they 
The  number  of  breeders  represented  far 
exceeded  all  previous  years.  In  tlie  Hol- 
stein  class,  79  herds  were  represented, 
while  54  breeders  of  Guernseys  had  en- 
tries in  the  show. 

Almost  every  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chinery having  to  do  with  the  dairy 
industry  was  represented.  Particularly 
large  was  the  showing  of  machinery  and 
appliances  used  in  connection  with  the 
care,  handling  and  preparation  of  fluid 
milk  for  the  market. 

An  exceptionally  large  exhibition  and 
demonstration  of  milking  machines  and 
cream  separators  was  to  be  noted,  as 
well  as  other  appliances  interesting  to 
the  dairyman. 

Attracting  wide  attention  were  the  ex- 
hibits of  butter,  cheese  and  other  milk 
products.  Exhibits  from  Denmark,  Hol- 
land,   Argentine    and    Uraguay,    showed 

butter,  cheese  and  other  milk  products. 

The    American    industry    in    these   lines 

was  also  ably  represented. 

The  United  States  Government  exhibit 

and    child    welfare    sections    furnished, 

through  lectures,  motion  pictures,  charts, 

tests  and  demonstrations,  data  and  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  value 

of     milk     as     a     food     and 

bred    cow    as    a    producer.      The    Dairy 

Division's 


State  Holstein  Herds  in  the  Show  Ring,  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  1920 


and  other  branches  of  the  industry  held 
important  meetings.  In  fact  the  show 
was  the  center  of  attraction  for  all  in- 
interested  in  dairying  and  its  allied 
branches  from  the  smallest  producer 
the     pure   ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  breeder  to  the  largest  or- 

as    a   proaucer.      i  nc    Jairy  .^^^     interests     identified     with     the 

Holstein  Demonstration  Herd 


Many  buyers  of  milk  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Stocks  of  condensed,  evapor- 
ated and  powdered  milk  have  accumu- 
lated and  there  is  almost  a  total  lack 
of  demand.  There  is  practically  no  buy- 
ing for  export.  Domestic  buyers  are 
purchasing  from  hand  to  mouth.  Much 
of  the  condensed  milk  on  hand  was  man- 
factured  at  high  sugar  prices.  Many 
condensing  plants  are  still  under  contract 
to  take  sugar  at  high  prices,  in  instances 
22  cents  a  pound  and  better,  even  though 
present  sugar  prices  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  11  cents  wholesale.  Without 
a  doubt,  manufacturers  have  been  hard 
hit,  but  must  the  entire  milk  industry 
suffer  for  their  misfortune. 

In  some  districts,  manufacturing  plants 
have  been  closed,  leaving  the  farmer 
without  a  market  for  his  product. 
Others,  hoping  that  the  difficulty  would 
only  be  a  temporary  one,  have  been 
taking  in  milk  and  making  butter  and 
cheese  for  the  farmer's  account,  others 
again  take  in  milk,  process  it,  or  sell 
it,  one  way  or  another  and  give  the 
farmer  what  they  can  get  out  of  it — 
!  surely  an  undesirable  business  proposi- 
tion for  the  famer. 

That  these    methods   are   unsatisfact- 
ory  must   be   admitted— but   they   were 
adopted,  in  various  sections,  in  the  hope 
that    they    would    tide   over    a    difficult 
period.    The  whole  volume  of  milk  going 
into  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered 
products  is  estimated  at  close  to  6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  milk  production,  and 
while  this  itself  should  not  affect  the  sit- 
uationf  the  tremendous  stocks  on   hand 
are  the  burden  which  over-shadow  the 
market. 

If  lower  prices  are  to  attain,  particu- 
larly in  districts  where  milk  is  processed 
to  any  extent,  the  effect  of  the  situation 
must    necessarily    reflect    on    prices    in 

ji     u  .,« I  other    districts,    particularly    for    whole 
are   having   their    mfluences    ^^^    h^ve  |  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^.^^ 

probably  checked  buying  on  the  tailing  j     ^,      ,^        j_„_.   .._  __= „„s, 

market. 


Lower  grain  prices  are  general— as  a 
rule,  well  below  the  established  average 


Should  a  decline  in  prices  paid  pro- 
ducers be  forced,  particularly  at  this 
season   of   the   year,   without   a    corres- 


,  ,.         ,    trade 

was  on  show  and  lectures  were  delivered       ^^  ^Vednesday  evening,  October  13th, 

daily    by    experts,    using    this    herd    to   ^  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  „„,ier  tlie  auspices 

demonstrate  their  subject.  ^^  ^^^^  different  dairy  organizations,  was 

Of  equally  great  interest  ^vas  the  ac-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,,^.^,^   ^^^^ 

tivities    of    the    Boys     ^"'\  ^'rls     Calf  attended.     Among  the  speakers 

Clubs.      In    the    State    contests,    fifteen         ?    •  ^^^     ^^      ^^_^^     r^r.^ident    of    the 
States   were   represented 
ried  off  the   honors,  her  team    winning 


rule,  well  below  the  estabiisnea  average      ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^^ 
costs    of   production.      Some    reductions   ^^^^  ^^^^  farmer's  wife  and  children  who 


were    W.    N.    Munn,    president    of    the 
Missouri   car-    ^^^"^^     "•       .  ,,    „,     xMUon 

National  Dairy  Council;   M.    1.   Aitken, 

president  of  the  Holstein  Fresian  Assn; 

Milo    I).    Campbell,    president    Nati(mal 

Milk    Prodticers    Federation    and    others 

prominent   in   tlie  dairy   field. 


The   Connecticut   Milk  Producers    As- 
sociation,    Inc.,     with     headquarters     at 


the  trophy  for  all  breeds.  Arthur  Gwin, 
of  Mis.souri,  was  liigh  individual  for  all 
breeds.  His  team  mate,  Arthur  Ben- 
nett, was  second  with  Clarence  Downs, 
of  Illinois,  third.  Illinois  was  second 
and  Texas  third  in  the  team  contests  for 

all  breeds.     In  the  agricultural  students    ^„^...^., ., 

judging  contests  the  Kansas  State  Agri-  jj,„.tf^rd.  Conn.,  issues  a  monthly  bulle- 
cultural  College  was  high  U»  all  breeds,  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j^  ^  ^  p  ^  Bulletin, 
with  Iowa  State  College  second  and  the    ^^^  .^^^  ^^   .^^   ,„embers    a   concise 

University  of  J^^"*"'^'^^ , '^7^,  ,.^.  ,  "j  review  of  the  local  milk  market  each 
Young,  of  Kansas,  ^/^^'"^V  f  In  nonti  The  general  business  conditions 
for  all  breeds;  ^^-^^^  ^'^^^^^^^  T 1   touched   upon   as   well   as   the 

diana,  second,  and  W.  Harold  Davis.         ^_^^  ^^^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^.^.^.^^  ^^^^.^^^_ 

Pennsylvania,  third.  ^^^  England. 

The   great   show    ring   ™  J'-  J^^^^       T  e  g  eatJr  efforts  being  made  by  the 
scene   of  judging   and   conte  ts   for   su-         /^^/  ^^^^^^^^  organizations  to 

ZT   Cedt:  trn^-Can^r  P^l   I^U^ir   mLbers    fully   posted   is   a 
uS,  owned  by  Baird  Bros..  Waukesha,    move  in  the  right  direction. 


have  been  made  from  the  extreme  high 

prices  of  dairy  feeds,  but  the  decline  is 

largely  neglible.  Many  dairy  farmers  have 
bought  their  winter  feed  at  high  prices. 
Feed  manufacturers  have,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent purchased  grains  and  materials  en- 
tering into  their  feeds  at  the  previous 
high  price  levels.  Until  the  high  price  ,  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^ 
feeds  are  used  the  farmer  gets  bttle  i  „_  ^_  ^^ 
benefit  from  price  reductions. 

1       Labor  costs  show  no  change— the  re- 

I  cent    high    rates    being   generally    main- 

j  tained. 

I       Nevertheless,  there  is  an  apparent  un- 
dercurrent toward  lower  prices  for  milk 


engage  in  the  work  of  dairying  have  the 
same  relative  money  earning  capacity 
as  the  hired  help,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered in  computing  costs;  without  a 
marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  dairy 
feeds  and  dairy  supplies,  the  farmer 
faces  a  sharp  decline  in  return  for  his 
milk  product. 

How  Can  the  Farmer  Adjust  Himself 
to  Such  Changed  Conditions? 
But  one  way  remains  for  the  farmer, 
under   these   conditions,   to   adjust   him- 
self   to    the    situation    and    break    even. 
During    the    war    he    was    implored    to 
maintain    his    herd    at    the    top    notch. 
The  reasonableness  or  justice  of  this  is    ^yijiig  ^  ^ow   might  not  be  a  profitable 
not   apparent,   except   that   there    is   tlie   producer,  he   was   urged  to   keep  her  in 
demand  that  prices  must  be  lower— ir-    j^j^   j^^^^j^  ^j^^  a   view  of   making  pro- 
respective  of  production  costs.  1  duction,  nothwithstanding  cost  and  to  do 
In  the  milk  industry  we  are  most  em-  |  ^j^jg  f^^^^^  g^  patriotic  standpoint.  Higher 
phatically  confronted  by  a  condition,  not  j  p^jj^gg  ^gre  to  aid  him  in  offsetting  this 
a  theory.  loss  to  some  extent,  and  he  did  his  duty. 
The  first  move  in  this  drive  for  lower !      jjow  with  a  readjustment  downward 
milk  price  comes  from  the  manufactur-  j  ^    new    problem    presents    itself.      Must 
ers  of  condensed,  evaporated  and  powd-   the  farmer  go  on  taking  his  loss?     Un- 
ered  milk.    This  moved  in  a  wave  from    less  he  takes  sharp  measures  and  does 
west   to   east.     In   some   territories   the  j  go  promptly  he  will  face  a  heavy  loss, 
milk   market  in   general   has  been  seri-  j  How  can  the  farmer  protect  himself.  He 
ously  affected.                                                      1  (Continued    on    p»ge    ten) 


Methods  of   the  Danes   in  Feeding   for 
High  Yields 


By  R.  W.  Baldcrston 

The  methods  of  the  Danes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  are  highly  interesting  to 
dairymen  in  the  United  States,  in  that 
we  see  constantly  growing  importations 
of  Danish  butter  which  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  some  and  wonderment  to 
others,  how  Danish  dairymen  can  pro- 
duce butter  and  therefore  the  natural 
raw  material,  milk,  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  with  the  American  product. 
Many  factors  enter  into  this  problem. 
One  of  the  ciiief  of  which  is,  probably, 
the  methods  of  production,  i)articularly 
in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  the 
cows  so  as  to  obtain  a  maximum  pro- 
duction at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  Danish  cows  have  large  digestive 
capacity  and  are  kept  all  summer  almost 
solely  on  pasture.  Tills  is  no  "hit  or 
miss"  arrangement  like  on  many  Ameri- 
can farms  when  the  cows  are  expected 
to  live  well  and  give  lots  of  milk  when 
turned  out  on  a  piece  of  und rained 
swamp  or  stony  hill  top.  worthless  for 
anything  else. 

Danish  permanent  pastures  are  as 
heavily  fertilized  as  any  otiier  part  of 
the  farm,  and  special  pasture  grasses  are 
seeded  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  feed, 
especially  early  in  the  sejison  l)ef«)re  the 
cattle  are  turned  on  the  aftermath  of  the 
hay  fields. 


MEETING  OF  DAIRYMEN  AT 

SALISBURY,  NOV.  JO,  J920 
In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  tiie  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
held  at  Salisbury,  Maryland,  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  dairynun  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  lOtli,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  handling  of  surpluses, 
the  erection  of  surplus  plants,  etc.,  to 
be  discussed  by  D.  L.  James,  formerly 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  now  man- 
ager of  the  Fall  River  Milk  Producers 
Corporation.  Mr.  James  has  had  quite 
a  wide  experience  in  the  handling,  man- 

■-C3 " — *****^**».q  ^*  «AV*.Aj  ^^Av> 

ducts     at     the    present    time    is     right 
on  the  firing  line. 

'i'here  is  a  move  also  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  laboratory  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  to  take  over  the  test- 
ing of  all  milk  produced  in  that  .section. 


Cows  tethered  in  alfalfa  and  clover  pas- 
ture. Field  peas  for  grain  in  fore- 
ground.    Note  absence  oj  fences. 

Note  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Dan- 
ish pasture  practice,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  All  the  cows 
arc  tethered  to  iron  pins,  by  a  chain,  ap- 
proximately 15  feet  long.  These  pins  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distant 
points,  on  a  line  across  the  field,  so  that 
the  cows  can  eat  all  the  grass  and  yet 
not  get  tangled  up  in  the  chains.  The 
grass  is  allowed  to  get  knee  high  before 
the  cattle  are  pastured  on  it.  Being  con- 
fined to  a  restricted  circle  each  cow  eats 
her  assignment  all  down  without  any 
waste.  The  claim  is  made  that  by  this 
practice  the  cows  eat  more  and  that 
more  feed  per  acre  is  pniduced. 

The  cows  are  watered  from  a  tank 
wagon.  The  pins  are  moved  forward 
into  fresh  grass  three  times  a  day.  Many 
farmers  do  not  bring  their  cows  to  the 
barn,  even  for  milking,  but  take  the  cans 
and  strainers  to  the  field,  often  milking 
three  times  a  day.  This  is  the  usual 
practice  be  the  herds  large  or  small. 
In  one  field  was  counted  a  herd  of  200 
cows. 

By  this  practice  all  necessity  of  fenc- 
ing is  eliminated.  All  the  young  animals, 
calves  and  all,  are  tethered  on  the  ground 
just  passed  over  by  the  milking  cows, 
to  get  the  less  palatable  portion  that  the 
(Continued    on    page    nine) 


questions  of  testing  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  ill  feeling  l)etween  these  two 
forces. 

In  lialtimore  each  dealer  pays  20  cents 
per  sample  or  40  cents  per  month  per 
producer  for  this  testing  service  furnish- 
ed by  an  outside  commercial  agency 
under  the  direction  of  the  laboratory 
board. 

Invitations  liave  been  extended  to  the 
different  dairymen's  units  in  that  section 
to  send  representatives,  to  county  agents, 
and  to  dealers  and  creamery  owners  op- 
erating in   this   territory,  to   be  present 

which  seems  to  be  soimd  and  meets  the 
approval  of  all  concerned  in  the  sections 
where  it  is  in  operatit)n. 

J.  A.  Gamble, 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 
University  of  Maryland. 


ANNUAL     MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  km. 
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ANNUAL  BANQUET 

YOU  DONT  WANT  TO  MISS  IT 

READ  ADVERTISEMENT  PAGE    8 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  AND  BANQUET 
TICKETS  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION 
TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

NOTE  THE  DATES 

December  6th  and  7th 

Banquet,  December  6th,  6.30   P.  M. 
Adelphia  Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO  ATTEND 
LOOK  OVER  THE  PROGRAM,  ITS  A  GOOD  ONE 


It  is  i)lanned  to  establish  a  laboratory 
similar  to  that  covering  tlie  Baltimore 
supply. 

The  Baltimore  laboratory  is  operated 
under  a  laboratory  board  consisting  of 
three  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
dealers  and  creamery  owners,  the  sec- 
ond by  the  producers  and  these  two 
choosing  a  third.  The  control  of  the 
laboratory  is  vested  in  this  board. 

A  twenty-four  hours'  production  from 
each  producer  is  sampled  twice  each 
month  and  the  average  of  these  two 
sami)les  is  reported  to  the  dealer  or 
creamery  i)urchasing  the  same  and  the 
price  per  hundred  weight  or  per  gallon 
received  by  the  producer  is  based  upon 
this  average  test  established  by  the  out- 
side laboratory.  By  taking  the  testing 
of  milk  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producer 
and  of  the  dealer,  better  feeling  between 
these  two  results,  for  as  everyone  know.s, 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  (PA.) 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


The  report  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  for  September, 
1920,  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Number  of  herds  tested 24 

Cows    milking    291" 

Cows    dry    66 

Profitable  cows  sold  2 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  4 

Cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat...  18 
Cows  producing  over  50  lbs.  fat . . .  3 
Cows  producing  over  1000  lbs.  milk  31 
Cows  producing  over  1200  lbs.  milk  19 
Highest  butterfat  record  for  mo.  63  lbs. 
Highest  milk  record  for  mo.  1656  lbs. 
Both  these  latter  records  were  made 
by  a  cow  owned  by  J.  L.  Basehore, 
Mechanicsburg.  R.  D.,  5. 

Paul  L.  Edinger, 

County  Agent. 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

FARM  BUREAU  MEETING 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
farm  bureau  executive  committee  was 
held  in  the  office,  Tuesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 5th,  with  President  J.  H.  Haider- 
man,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  presiding.  Others 
present  included  Vice  President,  Charles 
J.  Garrett;  Treasurer,  Isaac  A.  Pass- 
more,  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Bock,  all  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Joseph  Phipps,  Uwch- 
land;  William  Pitt,  New  London,  and 
Purman  Gyger,  Kimberton. 

Mr.    Halderman    gave    a   very   concise 

renorf    n(    his    attonHanp**    nf    th#»    nn«>#»fin«» 
*  -        o 

of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Ilarrisburg.  One  impressive  fact  was 
that  the  president  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  his  address  dealt  with 
Pennsylvania's  agriculture  first,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
fact  that  unless  the  farmers  are  com- 
pensated for  their  work  in  proportion 
to  the  industries,  Pennsylvania  and  this 
country  will  become  an  industrial  State 
and  country  and  that  we  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  other  countries  for  our  food 
products.  He  also  reported  that  Mr. 
Meredith  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
similar  to  the  one  delivered  at  the  Len- 
ape  meeting,  August  23rd.  The  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  recently 
added  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  with 
Mr.  Bycrs  in  charge. 

The  question  of  having  an  agricultural 
exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Passmore;  it  was 
decided  to  try  and  interest  the  various 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  county 
to  exhibit  some  of  their  best  products 
at  this  time.     In  the  future,  this  exhibM; 
will  grow  and  become  an  annual  event 
in  Chester  county.    This  will  take  place 
prior  to  the  State  Show  at  Harrisburg. 
The  exhibits  for  the  State  Show  can  be 
taken  directly  from  here  to  Harrisburg. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Temple,  secre- 
tary of  the  Fair  Association,  Mr.  Charles 
Garrett  presented  for  consideration  the 
advisability  of  using  the  Farm   Bureau 
as  headquarters  for  the  fair  board  sever- 
al weeks  prior  to  the  fair.    The  executive 
committee    feel   that   the   Farm    Bureau 
should  be  made  the  clearing  house  for  all 
agricultural    organizations    and     readily 
granted  the  request  of  the  Fair  Associa- 
tion and  all  other  agricultural  organiza- 
tions are  urged  to  use  the  Farm  Bureau 
as  their  meeting  place;  in  fact,  farmers 
transacting    business    with    one    another 
are  also  urged  to  use  the  Farm  Bureau 
office  as  a  place  for  appointment. 

The  meeting  night  was  changed  to  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month,  in  order  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  several  members. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  will 
attend  the  group  conference  of  county 
agents  and  farm  bureau  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  eleven  southeastern 
counties,  at  Reading,  October  14th. 

The  county  agent  gave  a  report  of  the 
past  month's  work  which  included  live- 
stock survey  work,  wheat  and  alfalfa 
strain  tests,  and  the  meetings  of  White 
Horse,  Sand  Hill,  Brandywine  Grange 
and  the  Doe  Run  Farmers  Club.  At 
these  places,  talks  were  given  on  com- 
munity organization  and  farm  bureau 
work  by  the  county  agent. 

A  new  line  of  work  for  the  next  year 
will  be  started  this  next  month.  It  will 
consist  of  several  poultry  demonstration 
farms  distributed  in  communities  over 
the  county.  The  work  will  be  on  a  com- 
munity basis.  The  farms  selected  will 
be  used  as  a  place  for  several  meetings 
during  the  year,  at  which  time  breeding, 
marketing  of  eggs,  culling,  etc.,  will  be 
discussed  by  specialists  from  the  college. 
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costs  of  feeds,  labor,  etc.,  it  may  take 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  get 
production  back  again. 

The  fluid  milk  market  has  so  far  been 
unaffected  in  this  territory.  Dealers, 
practically  all,  are  paying  full  prices  and 
the  consumer  has  made  no  objection  to 
retail  prices.  At  the  present  costs  of 
food  elements,  milk,  at  current  prices 
continues  the  most  economical  buy. 

At  the  same  time  producers  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  force  an 
over    supply    on    the    market.      Just    so 

ttiucii  con   U»-  «oo^..^»-—  —   ■ 

tion— more  than  that  amount  will  cause 
a  reaction  and  a  downward  price  move- 
ment. Producers  should  therefore  not 
try  to  increase  production  for  produc- 
tion's sake  alone,  by  going  into  the  mar- 
ket and  buying  cows,  with  an  idea  of 
increasing  their  income,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows 
and  thus  gain  through  more  economical 
production. 
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BOttorial 


Perplexities  confront  the  dairy  indus- 
try from  coast  to  coast.  Every  prim- 
ary milk  market  believes  it  has  troubles 
of  its  own.  It  probably  has.  The  main 
factor  today,  however,  appears  to  be  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  milk 
products  who  have  large  stocks  of  goods, 
in  various  forms,  which  they  are  unable 
to    market— without    appreciable    money 

loss. 

These  interests  have  either  refused  to 
buy  further  supplies  of  milk  for  manu- 
facture or  to  do  so  at  prices  far  below 
the  market.  Either  plan  is  bad.  One 
throws  the  loss  apparently  on  the  pro- 
ducer, as  it  leaves  him  no  market  for 
his  milk,  while  the  other,  instigating 
lower  selling  prices  for  processed  pro- 
ducts, has  a  tendency  to,  and  if  carried 
out  to  any  extent,  will,  break  the  mar- 
ket for  fluid  milk. 

The  great  milk  producing  centers  and 
primary  milk  markets  are  affected  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  vol- 
umes of  milk  that  goes  into  manufact- 
ured products  in  their  territories.  Never- 
theless, the  influence  of  the  general  sit- 
uation has  a  pronounced  bearing  on  the 
entire  industry. 

Here  crops  out  that  old  principle  of 
passing  the  buck  along  until  it  reaches 
the  raw  producer.  The  manufacturer,  or 
the  middleman  seldom  wishes  to  take 
his  losses,  if  they  can  be  passed  on  down 
the  line.  In  this  case  the  manufacturer 
of  milk  products  doesn't  want  to  write 
off  his  loss,  if  it  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
dairyman.  If  condensed  goods  are  not 
produced  in  quantity  until  stocks  are 
absorbed  and  prices  hold  up  for  his  pro- 
ducts, the  manufacturer  gets  out.  The 
dairyman  at  present  costs  of  production, 
has  to  take  a  loss  and  the  manufacturer 
believes  probably  that  a  little  more 
won't  do  any  harm. 

How  far  the  producer  will  be  driven 
in  this  kind  of  harness,  is  a  question. 
Some  of  them  will  balk-and  what  then? 
Down  goes  production  in  the  face  of 
the  short  season  of  the  year,  and  if  pro- 
duction   does    shorten-owing    to    high 


It  apears  to  be  the  determined  effort 
of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Houston,  form- 
erly Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  place 
burdens  upon  the  farmer,  entirely  in- 
consistent with  general  business  prac- 
tice. 

The  farmers'  credit  is  becoming  more 
and  more  restricted.  Under  present  rul- 
ings, we  understand,  credit  to  the  far- 
mer at  the  banks,  is  to  be  extended  only 
to  those  owning  realty.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row money  using  his  crops  in  his  gran- 
aries as  security  for  the  same,  because 
it  might  restrict  crop  movement  and 
enhance  prices. 

If  the  farmer  cannot  borrow  money 
to  carry  on  his  business,  he  must  sell 
his  crops  regardless  of  their  value,  at 
what  they  will  bring.  He  is  thus  dis- 
criminated against,  in  that  buyers  of  his 
crops  or  grain  can  borrow  on  warehouse 
receipts  and  carry  their  business  along 
on  such  borrowed  money,  selling  the 
grain  when  the  market  warrants. 

We  most  emphatically  voice  our  pro- 
test, as  should  every  farmer,  against  such 
a  proceedure,  and  demand  that  the  far- 
mer should  be  accorded  like  facilities 
and  the  right  to  conduct  his  business  as 
is  accorded  other  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers. If  tiie  farmer  is  to  continue  in 
business,  producing  food  for  the  nation, 
he  must  have  the  same  facilities,  or 
credits  that  may  be  extended  to  those 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  business. 


enough   and  strong  enough   to  put  this 
over,  if  they  all  pulled  together. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  educational  influences  in  that 
State  and   has   aided   in  its  agricultural 
development  and  the  fair  has  advertised 
it  until  it  is  known  far  and  wide  as  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  States  in  the 
Union.     This   fair  is   clean.     Several  of 
the  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers    Association     visited     the     Ohio 
fair   recently    and    were   very   favorably 
impressed  with  the  educational  value  of 
the  exhibits.     More  than  5,000  head  of 
livestock  were  shown.    Substantial  build- 
ings were   filled  with   field  and  orchard 
products,   home  productions   and  equip- 
ment,   educational    exhibits,    dairy    pro- 
ducts,   boys    and    girls    club    work,   etc. 
Acres     of     farm     machinery,     including 
everything  from  garden  hoes  to  the  larg- 
est types  of  tractors,  threshing  machines, 
etc.,  were  shown.    There  was  no  sign  of 
gambling  devices,  side  shows,  fakers,  etc. 
This  rigid  policy  is  possible  because  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  behind  the  project  fin- 
ancially and  there  is  no  necessity  to  sell 
such  concessions  to  make  a  financial  suc- 


cess. 

The  Milk  Producers  Review  heartily 
seconds  the  efforts  of  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,"  believing  that  a  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair,  established  along  the 
lines  of  those  followed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  would  not  only  be  a  great  success, 
but  if  it  had  the  support  of  the  farmers, 
would  unquestionably  be  of  great  value 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIR 

A  movement  has  been  started,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Far- 
mer," toward  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Fair  in  Pennsylvania.  This  effort 
we  fully  endorse.  The  various  so-called 
fairs  have,  in  many  cases,  been  drifting 
year  after  year,  more  and  more  toward 
commercialism.  In  educational  features, 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  many 
of  the  fairs  have  been  sadly  lacking  and 
the  flagrant  type  of  catch  penny  exhi- 
bitions are  being  over  done. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  real  whole- 
some State  Fair  under  the  direction  and 
care  of  farmers— under  State  control  and 
guidance,  would  prove  a  success.  It 
would  bring  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
to  the  front.  The  exhibition  of  cattle 
alone  would  be  well  worth  the  effort. 

There  are  many  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  such  as  th6  farm 
bureaus,  granges,  dairy  organizations, 
breeders  associations,  etc.,  that  would 
lend  their  aid  in  this  movement.  The| 
agriculture  interests  of  the  State  are  big 


THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET 
The  supply  of  milk  for  the  month  of 
October  in  the  Baltimore  territory  was 
larger  than  was  ever  known  for  the 
same  month.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions prevailing,  which  has  resulted  in 
excellent  pastures. 

The  price  for  milk  for  the  month  of 
October  was  not  determined  upon  until 
the    19th    day    of   the   month,   at   which 
time     the     November    price     was     also 
agreed   upon.      After  an   all   day's   con- 
ference   with    the    milk    distributors,    it 
was    agreed   to   have   the   present   price, 
(forty  cents  per  gallon  for  47o  milk,  with 
a  differential  of  i  cent  per  gallon  above 
and   below,   for  each    1/10%    butterfat), 
remain    during    tHe    month    of    October, 
but  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  gallon 
be    made   for   the    month    of    November, 
with    the    same    differential.      This    was 
agreed  to  because  of  the  large  supply  of 
milk   which    has   existed   since   the   first 
of  September  and  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  clearing  up  the  market. 

While  we  do  not  have  any  condensar- 
ies  in  this  territory,  the  effect  of  the 
closing  of  these  plants  in  nearby  places 
has  had  its  effect  on  our  market. 

We  are  now  making  plans  to  take  care 
of  a  possible  surplus  next  spring,  as  well 
as  putting  on  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  our  product. 

A  great  many  of  our  members  are 
culling  out  their  herds,  both  by  selling 
their  low  producing  cows  and  having 
their  entire  herd  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
They  feel  as  we  do,  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  do  this  as  it  is  not  good  business 
to  keep  unprofitable  cows  or  cows  that 
are  effected  with  a  contagious  disease. 
If  these  cows  are  disposed  of  at  this 
time  it  will  save  many  a  dollar  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  purchasing  high 
priced  feed,  and  which  would  mean  a 
loss  to  the  producer. 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Assn. 

D.  G.  Harry,  President 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockliold- 
ers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Adelphia 
Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 6th  and  7th,  1920. 

The  membership  should  be  fully  rep- 
resented either  in  person   or  by  proxy. 
On   page   8   of   this    issue   we  print   the 
proposed  program  in  full.     Six  directors 
are   to   be   elected.      Important   business 
is   to    be  transacted   and   every    member 
should    exercise    his    right    to    vote    and 
take   part    in    these   deliberations.     If   it 
is  not  possible  for  you  to  attend,  send 
your  proxy — shown  on  page  8,  this  is- 
sue, and  give  same  to  the  representative 
from    your    local.      Every    local    should 
send  at  least  one  delegate  to  these  meet- 
ings.    If  you  have  no  representative  you 
may  send  your  proxy  direct  to  the  sec- 
retary   of    the    association,    designating 
who  you  wish  to  act  for  you. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  at 
the  Adelphia  Hotel  on  Monday  evening, 
December  6th,  at  6.30  o'clock.  It's  going 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The. 
eats  will  be  good— so  will  the  music  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
agricultural  and  dairy  industry  will 
make  addresses.  You  don't  want  to  miss 
this  banquet.  Get  your  reservations 
now— tickets  $2.50.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary,  R.  W.  Balders- 
ton,  721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  at 
once.  Rates  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia, 
European  plan,  range  from  $5.00  to  $8.00 
per  day  for  one  and  $8.00  to  $10.00  for 
two  in  a  room.  The  secretary  can 
make  reservations  for  you. 

Read  the  advertisement  on  page  8, 
of  this  issue  for  full  particulars  and  if 
at  all  possible,  attend  in  person.  If  you 
cannot  be  at  the  meetings,  do  not  fail 
to  send  delegates  representing  your  local 
and  let  him  vote  your  proxies. 


We  wish  to  advise  every  milk  pro- 
ducer to  obtain  and  read  "The  Price 
of  Milk"  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  just  off 
the  press. 

Dairymen      should      post      themselves 
fully  on  the  milk  situation  in  every  de- 
partment.    The  industry  has  grown  and 
specialization  has  been  necessary  in  the 
marketing  of  milk.     Health  and  hygiene 
regulations  are  being  forced  in  practic- 
ally  all   of   the   large    buying  and   con- 
suming   centers.      The    whole    complex- 
ion  of   the   industry   has   been  changed. 
Dr.  King,  in  his  book  has  treated  this 
difficult  subject  in  a  clear,  concise  and 
easily     readable     manner.      It    contains 
valuable    data    which    every    dairyman 
should  have. 

Get  a  copy,  read  it,  and  keep  it  at 
hand  for  reference.  Particulars  are 
given  in  an  advertisement  on  page  11. 
Look  it  over  and  send  us  your  order  for 
the  book. 


Will  the  dreaded  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease make  its  appearance  in  its  custom- 
ary cycle  this  year?  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  hopeful  that  the  six  year  cycle  for 
the  disease  will  be  broken  this  year,  is 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  situation  and 
the  entire  field  force  of  his  bureau  is  on 
the  alert  for  any  supicious  signs  that 
would  indicate  a  re-occurrence  of  the 
disease. 

The  last  outbreak  of  the  disease  was 
in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  outbreak  pre- 
vious to  that  was  in  1908,  while  an- 
other  outbreak    occured  in    190^ 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


November  Milk  Prices 

Subject    to     change    whenver    warranted    by 
market  conditions 


F.  U.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 
Per  cent. 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
8.7 
a.s 

8.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

6. 


Pric« 

per 
100  lbs. 
$4.20 

4.24 

4.28 

4.32 

4.36 

4.40 

4.44 

4  48 

4.52 

4.56 

4.60 

4.64 

4.68 

4.72 

4.76 

4.80 

4.84 

4.88 

4.92 

4.96 

6.00 


Basic 
Quantity 

Price 
per  quart 
9.1 
9.3 
9.8 
9.4 
9.5 
9.6 
9.65 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 
10. 
10.1 

lo.a 

10.8 

10.35 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 


When    milk    is    not    tested   the    price   i.   o.    b. 
Philadelphia    is    10    cents   per  quart 

BECEIVING    STATION  PRICES 
Less   Freight  and   Beoeiving   SUtion  charges 


oj 


i 


as 


1    to 

11   to 

21    to 

31    to 

41    to 

51    to 

61   to 

71   to 

81   to 

91    to 

101    to 

111    to 

121   to 

131    to 

141   to 

151   to 

161   to 

171   to 

181   to 

191    to 

201   to 


Miles 
10  Incl. 
20  •• 
80  " 
40  " 
50  •• 
60  •• 
70  " 
80  •• 
90  •• 
100  •• 

110  •• 

120  " 

130  " 

140  " 

150  •• 

160  " 

170  " 

180  •• 

190  " 

200  " 

210  •• 


a>  a 

vkoo  — 

.27 

.285 

.808 

.82 

.84 

.355 

.869 

.38 

.396 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.60 

.608 

.62 

.68 


o     5 

$3.70 
3.68 
8.66 
8.65 
8.68 
8.61 
8.60 
8.59 
8.57 
8.56 
8.55 
8.54 
8.53 
8.61 
8.60 
8.49 
8.48 
8.47 
8.46 
8.45 
8.44 


MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone,  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Four  cents  being  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat  above 
or  below   3   per  cent. 

Receiving 
F.   O.   B.  per      station   50  mile 
quart  Phila.  zone   per  cwt. 

January  8.1  8.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  3.21 

June  8.1  3.21 

July  8.1  3.21 

August  9.1  3.67 

September  9.1  8.61 

uctober  9.1 


o.oi 


92 


SEPTEMBER   BUTTER   PRICES 

score    solid    packed   creamery    butter, 
cents   per   pound 


1 

o 

M 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 

i:i 

14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
20 
'21 
22 
23 
25 
2« 
27 
28 
29 
80 


New 
61 
61 
62 
63 
63 
63 
63 
61 
61 
59 
59 
59 
59 


York 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

59   1/2 

59 

58 

58 

57 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

62 


Phila. 

60  1/2 
61 

61  1/2 

62  1/2 
62  1/2 
62  1/2 
62  1/3 
61 

58 
58 
58 
59 
r,9 
59   1/2 

58  1/2 
58 

57   1/2 

57 

57 

57   1/3 

59 

59  1/2 

60  1/2 
62 

62 


Chicago 
58  1/2 


54   1/4 
56 


60    1/2  ^ 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3  per  cent,  war  tax.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,    butterfat    above   or    below    3    per    cent. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 
4  p«r  cent,  milk  at  aU  r«c«iTlng  pointt 

Average 
First  half         per  month 

February  J.aO  8.18 

M"'"^  I'lt  ill 

May  !•••  S-OO 

.Tuly  a*^*  11^ 

September  2-78  2.81 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent! 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  pric? 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter 
New  York  City.  In  May,  June  and  July 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  in  August 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  basic  quan- 
tity   of    milk   shipped    is  allowed. 

NOVEMBER  COMPARATIVE  PRICES  PAID 

PRODUCERS 

Eaatera  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  per  100  ponndi 

«««  iiaiie 

Philadelphia,    50    mile   lone  »*01 

Nw  York,   200  mile   lone  *•"» 

Pittsburgh,   outlying   pointe  8.T5 

Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.   o.   b.  -^^ 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES  I 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 
Subject    to    Board    of    HeattH    RegnlatlOM 
Orade  B  or  Market  Milk 

QuarU  Plats 

liiladelphla  J*  ,  • 

6vr    lork  *• 

Baltimore  *•  K 

Pittsburgh  »•  *' 

PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS 

f.   0.    b.   dealer*   itatlon 

And  reUl  ■elllnff  prices.  Market  Milk,  nearby 

eitles   and  towns 

Paid 

Produeers  Retail 

Quart*  quart*  pint* 

cent*  cents  cent* 

Allentown,     Pa.         9   1/2  15  9 

Camden,    N.   J.        10  1*  » 

Chester,  Pa.             10  l*  » 

Easton,     Pa.                8  8/4  1*  ■ 

Harrisburg.    Pa.        9  1*  ? 

Norristown,    Pa.         9   1/2  14  » 

Reading.     Pa.            9  ,.  S 

Trenton,    N.    J.       10  1»  * 

West   Chester.    Pa.   9  1/2  16  » 

Wilmington,    Del.    10  JJ  J 

York,   Pa.                  »  U  • 


NEW  YORK  MILK  CONDITIONS 
The  Dairymen's  League  lias  sold  the 
leading  buyers  in  the  city  November 
milk  on  tl>e  same  basis  as  prevailed  for 
October,  $3.65  for  3%  milk  in  the  200 
mile  zone.  The  situation  is,  however, 
still  complicated,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  condensaries.  The  Dairymen's  League 
is  actively  engaged  in  having  its  members 
sign  new  contracts  involving  a  plan  to 
pool  all  the  farmers  milk  in  their  terri- 
tory. Over  35,(MK)  contracts,  it  is  stated, 
have  been  signed  and  but  15,000  remain 
to  be  obtained  to  put  the  plan  in  effect. 
The  League  is  meeting  with  extensive 
opposition  and  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  large  condensaries  in  this  move- 
ment, which  while  hindering  will  not, 
it  is  believed,  interfere  with  the  League 
accomplishing  its  purpose  in  a  reason- 
able time 
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PAINTS 

There's  a  "right"  one  for  your  par- 
ticular purpose.  They  contain 
only  the  purest  of  leads,  oils,  zincs 
and  other  paint  pigments.  Made 
by  a  house  with  a  reputation  for 
good  honest  paint  making,  cover- 
ing a  period ^of  over  45  years. 

You  can't  go  wrong  in 
selecting  any  "NICE" 
products. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET 

called  "Paint  Pointers," 
contains  practical,  com- 
monsense  suggestions. 

Helpful  to  every  user 
of  paint. 

Write  for  a  copy. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

PHILADELPHIA 


\r^ 


m±>> 


NICE''I>MKT 

READY  FOR  U9E 
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USE  MORE  MILK 
You  have  often  heard  and  seen  the 
slogan  "Use  More  Milk."  It  has  been 
consistently  preached  to  consumers  in 
talks,  in  advertisements,  etc.,  sincf  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war."  The  food 
value  of  milk— from  an  economical  as 
well  as  a  monetary  standpoint  has  gone 
forth  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  You, 
Mr.  Producer,  have  been  preached  at  the 
same  as  the  city  consume*. 

The    American   public   must   be   edu- 
cated in  the  greater  use  of  milk  as  a 
food  arid  the  fanner  needs  this  eduda- 
i  tion  as  badly  as  does  the  city  consumer. 
If  this  great  milk  industry  is  to  advance, 
or  even  hold  its,  own,  more  mJ^kjI^ust 
{Pconsumed.  J  No    great    quantityof 
extra  milk  per  capita  would  have  to  be 
used  to  care   for  all  surplus  stocks  of 
condensed  milk  in  this  country,  if  every- 
body did  their  share— two  tablespoons- 
full     per     day     per    person,    continued 
through  the  year,  would  take  care  of  it 
all,  it  has  been  stated. 
I     We  are  too  readily  inclined  to  think  of 
milk  in  the  way  of  a  beverage,  not  as  a 
food,  in   which  lies  its  chief  value.     A 
beverage  we  can  usually  get  along  with- 
out,   not    so    with    milk.      Health    and 
hygiene    societies    and    medical    author- 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS-TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

INTER-STATE 
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Interstate  Milk  Producers  Atsn,  Inc.,  Publishert 
24  East  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
720-722  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 

Signature.^ 

Date P-  0.  Address 

Member Local 


ities  have  proven  it  a  vital  necessity  for 
our  health. 

Many  farmers  are  inclined  to  be  stingy 
with  their  home  milk  supply.     We  are 
well  aware  that   many  depend  entirely 
upon  the  sale  of  their  milk  for  current 
monthly  expenses  on  the  farm.     Their 
efforts  in  many  cases  therefore  has  been 
to  ship  as   much   milk  as  possible  and 
obtain   the   greatest   money    return.     If 
this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  enough 
milk  left  on  the  farm  for  home  consump- 
tion,  sufficient    to   mantain    the    health, 
particularly    of   the    children,   the    mis- 
take is  obvious. 

If  every  dairyman  doubled  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  used  on  the  farm  table  he 
would  be  the  ultimate  gainer.    The  value 

VIEW     WHEN     WEITINO    ADVEETISEES 


of  a  quart  of  milk  as  a  food,  equals  1 
lb.  of  becfsteak.S  eggs  or  1  lb  fowl. 
Ship  milk  and  buy  other  foods  at  two 
and  three  times  the  cost  is  poor  econ- 
omy. 

Surplus  milk  on  the  city  markets  in 
general  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
prices  paid  producers  for  milk.  If  every 
farmer  used  a  little  more  milk  at  home, 
it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the  surplus 
in  some  markets. 

Milk  producers,  it's  in  your  hands- 
more  milk  must  be  used— if  the  industry 
is  to  be  maintained  and  grow.  We 
must  advertise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food  to  the  great  consuming  public  in 
the  cities  and  towns  and  we  must  prac- 
tice what  we  preach. 
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l|ott  ^et  More  Milk 
or  t]our  Moti«i(  Back 

No  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows  are  producing  on  their 

present  ration  —Larro-Feed  must  make  them  produce  more 

— or  your  money  back. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Larro  guarantee  means  to  you — 

morp  milk  or  your  money  back. 

The  one  way  to  put  your  dairy  on  a  business  basis  is  to  find 

out  exactly  how  much  you  are  feeding  each  cow  and  exactly 

how  much  milk  she  is  giving. 

Weigh  Your 
Weigh 


Feed 
Your 


Milk 


This  has  been  our  advice  to  dairymen  for  eleven  years — it  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  men  who  feed  Larro.     They  knoiv  just  what  they  are 
doing  and  they  have  learned  that  it's  not  how  much  a  feed  costs  but  how . 
much  milk  it  produces  that  is  important.     That  the  feed  which  makes 
the  most  profits  is  the  cheapest  feed  they  can  buy. 

Write  for  names  of  Larro  users  in  your  neighborhood  and  the  name  of 
the  dealer  nearest  you. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Larrowe    Bldg.,    Detroit,    Mich.  (2) 


Many  Imitations  Prove  Its  Superiority 


jQirro-fead 

(guarantee 


Faed  200  pound*  L«fTD4ec4  to  any 
onr  cow.  then  tl  your  e%vn  ftf- 
urc*  do  not  thow  thai  the  ^avc 
more  milk  on  Larro-lccd.  of  J  lor 
any  other  reason  you  arr  not 
entirely  utitRed.  return  your 
empty  aackt  arwl  unuaed  Larro- 
Iced  arwl  rel  every  cent  xA  your 
money  back 

Oaten  wlbni  Larrofecd  are 
auihorircd  to  carry  out  tb« 
Mrma  of  thu  fuaraniob 


^"Xl 


\\  ^i.  WOlbsNel    1 


NATIONAL  MILK 

PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 


Prest-O-Lite 

STORAGE     CrDVIfC 
BATTERY     oLt\  V  ILEi 

Prest'O'Lite   Service   Prevents    Costly  Repair  Bills 

YOUR  storage  battery  should  be  tested  regularly.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repairing — who  can  tell  ?  There's  one  sure  way  to  find  out. 
Call  and  let  us  test  your  battery  today.  Should  a  test  indicate  the 
necessity  for  repairs,  we  have  a  service  battery  for  you  to  use  while  the 
work  is  being  done.  You  have  the  continuous  use  of  your  car.  When 
your  battery  is  ready  we  will  notify  you  promptly.  You  will  be  agree- 
able surprised  at  the  moderation  of  our  charges  in  these  days  of  high 

prices  Pusey-Young  Storage  Battery  Station 

117  W.  MARKET  ST.        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


I 


Tif^r*'«»f<«»^^«>|^^^^g^g^^g>»'g'g|^ffl<g 


Straw  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  unused.  Fresh  oat  straw,  as  well 
as  wheat  straw,  can  be  used  as  a  rough- 
age in  wintering  stock.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  use  it  liberally  as  bedding  for 


MI3tTI0ir 


CO-OPERATION  BRINGS 

PROFIT  IN    MARKETING 

Co-operative  marketing  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce  has  been  successfully 
worked  out  in  Prentiss  county.  Miss. 

Buyers  formerly  went  into  the  county 
and  purchased  at  their  own  prices,  often 
25  per  cent,  below  the  outside  market. 
The  county  agent  pf  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  succeeded  in 
getting  the  farmers  to  load  a  car  of 
corn,  each  farmer's  contribution  being 
weighed  separately  and  a  record  kept  by 
one  of  the  banks.  The  car  netted  25 
cents  a  bushel  over  previous  prices,  and 
the  local  market  rate  arose  25  cents  as 
a  result. 

A  co-operative  shipment  of  hogs  fol- 
lowed and  after  several  successful  ex- 
periences the  Farmers'  Co-operatives  As- 
sociation of  Prentiss  county.  Miss.,  was 
organized  and  a  regular  marketing 
agent  employed.  Tiiis  organization  did 
a  business  of  more  than  $250,00  in  12 
montlis,  at  prices  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  those  formerly  realized.  De- 
posits in  two  local  banks  were  more  than 
doubled  in  two  years. 
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farm  animals,  as  it  adds  to  their  comfort 
and  absorbs  the  liquid  part  of  the 
manure,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
portion. 


Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, with  which  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  affiliated,  held 
its  fourtli  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
October  12th  and  13tli.  The  sessions 
wliifh  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison, 
were  largely  attended  by  representatives 
frmn  iiuMnlwr  associations  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  country. 

This  meeting  and  its  deliberations 
were  of  particuhir  interest  to  the  dairy 
interests  in  view  of  the  various  problems 
confronting  the  industry  in  the  readjust- 
ment from   war  time  conditions. 

Tliese  various  'problems  were  out- 
iineii  ill  an  address  by  President  Milo 
D.  Campl)ell,  who  stated  in  part:  "That 
a  birds  eye  view  of  the  business  we 
rei)resent,  presents  five  millions  of  far- 
mers, with  23,('00,()00  cows,  furnisliing 
one-fifth  of  the  food  for  the  nation. 
'I'ljese  cows  supply  90,000,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  each  year,  of  which  44  per  cent, 
is  used  as  fresh  milk,  36  per  cent,  for 
butter,  4i  per  cent,  for  cheese,  6  per 
cent,  for  condensed  milk,  4  per  cent,  for 
ice  cream;  the  balance  being  absorbed 
tor  hogs,  calves  and  wastage. 

\Vt'  lind  ourselves  upon  the  afterside 
of  a  gn-at  war  that  gave  us  many  ex- 
periences and  taugiit  many  lessons. 

He  tohl  of  tiie  work  of  wonu'n  on  tlie 
farm,  farm  decadence,  fruit  rotting,  etc. 
How  the  farmer  was  confronted  witli 
lower  grain  jirices,  tlie  description  em- 
l)loyed  in  marl<eting  descrimination  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

G)ndensed  Milk  Prices 

"A  glance  at  market  conditions,  cover- 
ing the  last  six  months,  from  Ai)ril  7 
to  October  (i,  show  prices  of  condensed 
l)roducts  to  have  been  as  follows: 


{li  <  2 


w     to 

o 

r?  r!  S 
$12.85 
10.G5 
7.50 
0.85 
6.95 
4.60 


Eagle,    condensed     $11. 00 

Leader,  condensed   8.00 

Carnation,    tall,     imsweet'd     5.50 
Carnation,   baby    unsweet'd     6.00 

Pet,    tall,    unsweetened 5.50 

Pet,   baby,   unsweetened...     3.76 

"Notwithstanding  the  surplus  the  con- 
densers have  on  hand,  the  price  named 
to  the  public  does  not  comport  with  the 
price  they  pay  for  the  farmers  milk. 
Seemingly,  with  perfect  understanding 
among  themselves,  they  hunt  out  the 
same  old  goat  that  has  always  borne 
the  food  losses  and  announce  that  for 
the  month  of  October  the  farmer  nmst 
accept  from  .50  cents  to  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred less  for  milk  than  he  received  in 
September. 

"No  longer  does  any  sane  man  call 
the  milk  producer  a  profiteer.  No  one 
claims  that  he  can  produce  milk  at  the 
price  offered,  but  because  he  has  no  other 
outlet,  no  ready  market  that  he  can 
reach,  no  voice  in  this  price  fixing,  he  is 
compelled  to  submit.  The  dairy  farmer 
cannot  change  from  selling  whole  milk 
to  a  condensary,  to  a  creamery  over 
night.  Costs  of  production,  while  not 
uniform,  have  been  arrived  at  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  In  many  dis- 
tricts milk  cannot  be  produced  for  less 
than  $3.26  per  hundred,  without  a  penny 
jirofit. 

Recently  the  price  paid  consimiers,  rc- 

(Continued    on    page    seven) 


PHILADELPHIA  SURPLUS  PUN 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

December  as  basic  months,  will  give  us 
too  much  milk  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  yet 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  must  remember 
that  the  fall  of  1919  and  so  far  the  fall 
of  1920  have  been  unusually  favorable 
to  milk  production  in  this  territory. 
In  1919  we  had  an  open  season; 
no  heavy  frosts  until  nearly  mid 
November,  open  pastures,  in  fact  no 
real  unfavorable  weather  until  Christ- 
mas. So  far  this  ypar  wp  hnve  h.nd  no 
frosts  worth  mentioning.  We  have  had 
the  best  pasture  in  years.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  have  had  plenty  of 
milk  so  far  this  fall,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  endeavoring  to  make  a  high  produc- 
tion record  for  his  basic  standard  for 
next  year. 

We,  reaUze  that  under  this  plan  we 
have  relinquished  the  trump  card,  scar- 
city of  production,  particularly  in  the 
fall  months,  to  aid  us  in  obtaining  a 
higher  price.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  removes  the  same 
factor  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  who  lost 
his  customary  surplus  argument  to  beat 
the  price  paid  producers  down  during 
flush  supply  periods. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Surplus  Plan 
dealers  were  not  expected  to  have  any 
surplus,  in  other  words,  they  were  ex- 
pected to  manufacture  any  milk  above 
the  amount  of  fluid  milk  required  for 
public  consumption,  into  ice  cream,  but- 
ter, etc. 

AVe  feel  that  with  or  without  co-opera- 
tion, if  both  buyers  and  sellers  live  up 
to  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  be  any  ctf  the 
worse  off,  from  a  monetftry  standpoint, 
when  the  year's  average  is  taken.        » 

The  plan  has  an  additional  Value  in 
that  it  educates  the  farmers  to  make 
closer  to  an  average  supply,  throughout 
the  year,  ultimately  eliminating  the  cus- 
tomary surpluses,  which  were  so  fre- 
quently used  as  a  club  to  upset  the  mar- 
ket and  beat  down  prices  paid  producers. 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS FEDERATION 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued   from   page   six) 

ported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
dropped  from  $3.70  to  $2.52i;  other 
plants  cut  from  $3.70  to  $2.65  per  hun- 
dred. 

"We  invite  investigation  of  our  costs 
of  production  and  we  do  not  recall  an- 
other industry  of  today  that  is  inviting 
an  investigation  of  costs  of  production. 

"Conditions  are  alarming.  Remedies 
are  possible,  but  are  deposed.  Co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  farmers  has  nuide 
wonderful  strides  and  must  be  con- 
tinued for  the  farmers  preservation.  Our 
independence  and  our  existence  now 
depends  upon  heroic  action." 

The  various  sessions  were  given  over 
to  general  discussions  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  conditions.  Marketing  problems, 
co-operative  organizations,  and  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  condensaries  in  re- 
ducing prices,  were  discussed  at  length, 
following  which  the  following  resolu- 
tions, among  others  were  adopted. 

Curtailment    of    Credits    and   Prices    of 

Farm  Products 

Resolved  that  we  voice  the  conviction 

')f  the   farmers  of  America,  in   fighting 

for  the  clear  right  to  market  their  pro- 

( Continued    on    page    ten) 


There^s  Nothing  So  Dark  as  the 
Inside  of  a  Cow  Unless— 


100  Lbs: 


VKICOKN 

DAIBY  RATION 


CUARANTEEH  AMALY$I5      ^ 

PROTEIN  24X  FAT      ^'^ 

CAiaOHYDKAUS    50%fmt    10% 

_  MP-D.  BY         __ 

CHAPIN 

HAMMOND. 


l^ 


Porter  County,  Indiana,  Cow 
Testing  Association  reports 
Morgan  Brothers  led  all  herds 
for  August,  1920.  Their  19  cows 
averaged  40.3  lbs.  fat  and  are 
fed  Unicom  Dairy  Ration  the 
year  round. 


it^s  the  inside  of  a  bag  of  feed^ 

Look  at  feeds— they  all  appear 
alike  and  you  can^t  tell  any- 
thing about  them* 

Analyses  and  names  don^t 
deliver  the  goods^ 

The  only  proof  of  a  cow  or 
a  feed  is  in  the  milk  paiL 

Unicom  has  been  proved  by 
scores  of  Testing  Association 
winners  to  be  the  greatest  milk 
and  largest  profit  producer^ 

If  it  is  profits  you  want,  then 
feed  Unicom* 

Forget  thp  price  and  look  at 
the  profits* 

CHAPIN  &  Company 

Chicago 


OaOBER  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Continued    from    page    1) 

has  been  weak,  the  price  for  fluid  milk 
is  being  generally  maintained.  Unless 
conditions  change,  and  they  are  difficult 
to  forsee,  the  same  price  basis  for  fluid 
milk  will  be  maintained  during  Novem- 
ber. 

The  butter  market  has  been  irregular 
and  prices  have  been  easy.  Early  in  the 
month  the  market  appeared  strong  with 
prices  for  92  score  butter  reaching  63i 
cents.  There  was  a  gradual  weakening 
as  the  month  advanced  until  57  cents 
was  reached,  followed  by  a  recovery  to 
62  cents.  The  average  jirice  for  the 
month  was  GO.l  cents.  Foreign  butter 
continues  an  inii)ortant  factor  in  the 
market.  Importations  in  considerabble 
quantity  coming  from  Denmark,  Holland 
and  Argentina. 


When    tired    drink   milk— drink   milk 
not  to  be  tired. 


When  old  drink  milk  to  keep  well. 
MENTION     THE     MILK     PRODUCERS     RE 


This  Way 

to  Higher  Milk 
Production 

•'Letting  well  enough  alone"  never 
pays  the  highest  dividends.  Give 
your  cows  a  feed  that  will  produce 
more  milk  than  the  feed  they  are 
getting  now  and  you  gather  greater 
profits  without  working  any  harder. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

Makes  Milking  Make  More  Money 

This  feed  is  guaranteed  to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  feed  of  similar 
analysis.  Feed  International  Special  and  watch  milk  production  go  up  two 
or  more  quarts  per  cow  each  day.  You  must  be  satbfied  that  you  are  feeding 
this  feed  at  a  profit  or  we'll  make  good  the  difference  to  you.  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed  merits  gettins  immediately  from  your  dealer,  or  from  us 
if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Millt  at  Minoeapolit  and  Memphis 
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FOURTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 

of  the 

Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  ik  Producers'  Assn. 

wni-  BE  HELD 

at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  I3th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENNA. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  6  and  7.  1920 

^-r^, :  vr;i"^  5tr.'r^r  .r£j^T£.r.  l»  .r^r:?  r:'.2r^:2.»:.rr;  =:-- 

L  ly  be  neces'sary'.    If  you  cannot  be  present,  personally  send  your  proxy. 

Proposed  Program 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  6th,  1920 

,  «  An  Election  ol  Director.,  Report,  of  the  Secretary,  Trea.»rer  and 

10.00  a.in.    Auditor..    DiKUMion  of  General  Market  Condition.. 

Addre..  of  the  Prerident,   F.  P.  WILLITS.  -.  .    r 

2.00  p.m.      Mdre..  by  JOHN    A.  McSPARREN,  Marter  Penna.  State  G 


range. 


Annual  Banquet 


at  the  ADELPHIA  HOTEL,   MONDAY,  DECEMBER  6th.  at  6.30  p.  m. 

GOOD  MUSIC  GOOD  EATS  GOOD  SPEAKERS 

Make  your  reservations  now.    Tickets  $2.50,    Obtainable  from  the  Secretary. 

Hon.  wm,a«  C.  Sproul.  Governor  of  the  State  „'P»-yl-nia;  Fred^^^ 

,  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1920 


D.  Munn, 
Dairymen's 


10.30  a.m. 


o  /vA  Perfonally  conducted  vImIs  to  local  milk  platforms,  and 

8.00  a.m.      i^^^  pa$tuerizing,  boltUng  and  milk  distributing  plants. 


F.  P.  WiLUTS,  President. 


R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary. 


*«,».  .n  „— .atio™  .0  The  Inlers^.  M„U  P™..«„-  A»«.1«>»,  ».«  H«d  BuMdin,.  Phi.ad.lph,.  P.. 


(  TEAR  OFF  HERE  ) 


SEND    TO 


^.^K.      r>PTACH     AND    GIVE    TO    YOUR    REPRESENTATIVE    OR 
IF    YOU    CANNOT    ATTEND.    SIGN.    DETACH     AND    Givt 
THE    SECRETARY    THE  FOLLOWING    PROXY  . 

INTERSTATE  MiLK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  Registered  with 

Incorporated  1917  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  America 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
PROXY— Stockholders  Meeting 

Knatu  All  Mm  bg  JKllMf  frwrntB. 

,  .hares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  nereo, 

.hat  I.  the  undersized,  beln.  the  owner  o ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_  attorneys  In  .y  name  Place  and_s.^ad   a^  .y__P™xy.  at  the 

rn^uX?eV.n.ofthe;tocihoide«;ofVHe-^ifcir;^^ 

lome'ys  or  substitutes  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ^       ^^      ^^, 

WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 


(Seal) 


(Seal) 


ENCLOSE  JO 


'durrsm  stamps  with  proxy  for  revenue  stamps 


J 


LEWIS  LINSEED  CAKE 


— The  Compressed  Feed 


Use  It— and  Save  Freight.  Lewis  Linseed  Cake 

is  shipped  direct  from  Philadelphia  where  it  is  made. 

Use  It— and  Save  Feed.    You  can  mix  it  with  your  own 

roughage  and  home-grown  grains,  to  make  just  the  right 
combination  for  your  cattle.  We'll  send  you  mixing  formula. 

John  T.  Lewis  Cf  Bros.  Co. 


705  Lafayette  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DANISH  FEEDING  FOR  PRODUCTION— Continued  from  page  3 


cows  had  refused  to  eat  and  then  the 
farm  horses  are  tethered  out  in  a  line 
behind  the  young  stock  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  I  saw  a  lot  of  sheep  bring 
up  the  extreme  rear,  cropping  what  herb- 
age had  been  left  by  the  cows,  heifers  i 
and  horses.  j 

Once   grazed   over   in   this   fashion   a  | 
field  is  allowed  some  weelcs  to  recuper- 
ate and  grow  a  fresh  crop  of  grass  for 
the  milking  herd  again.  | 

In  order  to  provide  succulent  food  for 
winter  the  Danish  farmer  grows  quanti- 
ties of  roots,  place  being  given  them 
twice  in  a  rotation  of  eight  years.  In 
other  words,  a  farm  of  160  acres  of  till- 
able land,  will  have  20  acres  of  roots 
every  year.  They  generally  plant  two 
varieties,  the  rutabaga  and  the  beet,  the 
one  being  more  hardy  and  hence  har- 
vested later,  the  other,  more  valuable 
to  keep  for  late  winter. 

These  roots  are  heavily  fed,  as  much 
as  100  pounds  a  day  being  given  to  a 
cow  in  full  milk.  All  varieties  of 
clovers  are  gathered  for  hay,  mammoth 
red,  medium  red,  alsike  and  alfalfa,  often 
in  mixture.  The  Dane  does  not  believe 
in  buying  any  more  protien  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

There  are  wonderful  fields  of  oats  and 
bariey,  which  are  gathered  for  grain 
feed  for  the  cows.  The  writer  heard 
of  an  increased  cultivation  of  oats  and 
peas  combined  to  be  threshed  for  grain 
as  a  war  measure,  because  it  had  be- 
come so  difficult  to  import  foreign  grown 
protien  by  product  concentrates.  This, 
however,  is  not  believed  likely  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  future  feed- 
ing as  once  international  exchange  re- 
turns to  normal. 

Oil  cake  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal 
have  been  the  standby  concentrates  of 
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the  Danish  dairymen,  used  in  combina- 
tion with  their  home  grown  grain,  roots 
and  hay. 

These  consentrates  are  distributed, 
largely,  through  their  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, thus  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
distribution  to  the  minimum 

These  feeds  are  mixed  at  home.  The 
Danes  know  practically  nothing  about 
ready  mixed  feeds.  Not  being  able  to 
grow  Indian  com  in  his  northern  clim- 
ate he  has  been  largely  deprived  of  the 
economy  of  the  silo.  He  has  clung  to 
nature's  way,  deep  clover  pasture  in  the 
summer  and  has  simulated  nature  in 
the  winter  with  roots,  clover  hay  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  home  grown  grain 
and  high  grade  by  product  concentrates. 
With  this  method  of  feeding,  they  get 
average  records  of  9000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  for  whole  provinces  and  have 
made  the  dairy  cow  the  "mortgage  lifter" 
I  of  their  country. 

The  cow  testing  association  is  very 
popular  in  Denmark.  Through  its 
monthly  records  the  cows  are  fed  the 
grain  ration,  according  to  their  individu- 
al production  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  on  a  hit  or 
miss  basis,  or  a  scoop  full  to  every  cow. 
They  feed  heavily,  but  intelligenUy,  and 
only  to  such  cows  as  give  a  return  at 
the  pail.  They  have  learned  to  elimin- 
ate the  unprofitable  producer— the 
"boarder"   as    she    is    termed     in     this 

country. 

The  aim  to  make  a  constant  produc- 
tion of  milk  is  general.  During  the  war, 
when  feed  was  scarce,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  dairymen  to  sell  off  part  of 
their  hogs  to  which  they  were  feeding 
skimmed  milk,  and  use  this  milk  as  a 
supplementary  feed  for  the  cows,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  their  usual  milk  flow. 
MENTION    THE    MILK    PBODUCBES    BEVIEW 


The 

Vacuum 
Controller 

(The  Vacuum  Controller  ii  not 
shown  in  the  part  of  the  Milker 
installation  pictured  above.  It 
is  placed  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  installation.) 


The  safety  and  success  of  a  milking 

machine   are   largely   dependent   on   the 

uniformity    of    the    vacuum,    and    the 

De  Laval  Vacuum  Controller  is  so  constructed  that  correct  and  constant 

vacuum  is  maintained  at  all  times. 

The  Vacuum  Controller  is  scientifically  designed  for  its  purpose  and 
fully  covered  by  pending  patents.  No  adjusting  is  necessary;  the  correct- 
ness of  each  Controller  is  determined  and  fixed  at  the  factory  and  it  can- 
not be  adjusted,  changed  or  tampered  with. 

The  Vacuum  Controller  is  entirely  automatic  and  can  be  depended  on 
to  maintain  a  uniform  vacuum  in  the  system  at  all  times.  Experienced 
dairymen  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  strong  De  Laval  feature. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  many  other  exclusive  features  distinct  both 
in  design  and  operation,  which  make  it  positive  and  uniform  in  action 
from  day  to  day;  and  faster,  more  economical  and  more  reliable  than  any 
other  method  of  milking.  The  sanitary  features  are  of  special  importance 
and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  dairymen  in  their  efforts  to  produce  milk 
having  the  highest  market  value. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  lies  in  the  De  Laval  Company's  well-known  facilities  and  repu- 
tation for  service. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
N«w  York 


29  East  Madison  Str««t 
Chicago 


61  Bealo  Street 
San  Francisco 
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The  NU-WAY  Sanitary  Milker 

k    PRODUCT    OF    EXPERIENCE 


'"> 


A  notable  feature  of  our  Fair  season  just  closed 
was  the  complimentary  remarks  passed  on 
the  Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milker  by  users  of  other 


luUKiug 


iiiaCiiinCS. 


maKcs  ui 

gratifying  to  us  as  the  interest  shown  in  our 
machine  by  parties  interested  in  buying  imme- 
diately. 

The  Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milker  was  designed 
by  an  organization  that  had  learned  from  long 
experience  that  a  thoroughly  successful  milking 
machine  must  give  absolutely  uniform  action  to 
the  cow,  apply  it  regularly,  evenly  and  without 
variation ;  and  also  be  constructed  so  that  every 
part  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk  can  be  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  cleansed. 

The  NU-WAY  has  many  exclusive  features,  such  as  visibility  of  the  milk 
flow  at  each  teat  cup ;  the  action  of  alternately  milking  two  teats  at  a  time  with 
but  the  one  pulsator  and  one  pipe  line  ;  and  the  pulsator  constructed  without  either 
piston  or  diaphram  plate  to  wear  and  change  the  action  to  the  cow.  These  are  what 
make  the  Nu-Way  machine  the  most  practical,  sanitary  and  dependable  milkmg 
machine  on  the  market  to-day  and  is  why  so  many  users  of  other  makes  of  milkers 
have  been  so  generous  in  their  opinion  of  it. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue,  also  the  name  of  our  nearest  Nu^Way 
user  Then  make  a  comparison  with  any  other  machine  you  may  have  in  mind.  This 
will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  and  you  may  find  that  it  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  before  you  one  of  the  very  best  investments  before  the  dairy  farmer  to-day. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


L 


Both  Phones 


General  Distributors  For  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 


MILK  PRICES  AND  THEIR 

EFFEa  ON  PRODUCTION 

(Continued   from    page    two) 

must  pare  production  costs  to  the  bone. 
All  non-profit  producing  cows  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  herds.  The  cow  that 
will  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  profit  must  go— and  there  are 
thousands  of  them  right  in  this  district. 
She  must  not  be  sold  to  your  neighbor 
or  to  a  local  dealer,  where  she  would 
find  her  way  again  into  the  herd  of 
some  unsuspecting  dairy  farmer  and  still 
be  a  source  of  supply,  unprofitable  to 
her  owner— but  she  should  go  to  the 
butcher  for  slaughter  as  a  beef. 

The  dairy  farmer,  in  doing  this,  will 
have  to  take  a  money  loss  in  selling  his 
unprofitable  producing  cows  as  beeves, 
but  not  so  great  a  loss  as  would  be  if 
these  cows  were  maintained  in  the 
herd,  producing  milk  for  production's 
sake  alone  and  yielding  no  money 
profit.  In  fact,  not  even  paying  for  tiieir 
keep,  in  many  cases,  and  bringing  down 
the  average  of  the  profitable  producers 
in  the  herd. 

To  meet  the  radical  changes  involved 
in    lower   prices,    the    dairy    farmer   can 
only   do  as  is  done  in  other  industries, 
leaving  the  chips   fall  where  they  may. 
High  labor  costs  can  only  be  combattcd 
by    the    use    of    labor    saving    devices. 
Mechanical   appliances    will    have   to    be 
installed  to  save  high  labor  costs.     Mod- 
ern   equipment     for     field     work,    labor 
saving  devices   in   the    barn,   stable   and 
dairy,  go  a  long  way   toward   reducing 
labor  costs. 

Build  up  your  herd  from  an  individual 
production  standpoint,  eliminate  the 
boarder— be  it  bull,  cow,  horse  or  laborer. 
Get  your  business  down  to  a  dollar  and 
cenjs  profit  making  basis.  If  conditions 
change,  change  with  them',  even  if  it 
be  radical.  Get  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  you  can.  It  will  pay  you  in  the  end, 
even  at  a  high  or  low  range  of  selling 
prices  for  your  milk. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Cut  Out  the  Boarders— With  the  high  cost  of 

feeds  dairying  is  a  close  proposition.    Replace   the   poor 
—     milkers  v^  ith  cows  you  raise  yourself  and  know 
what  they  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 


A  complete  food  for  young 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary for  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form. 
They  thrive  on  itason  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
Savea  Milk  Save»  Calve* 

CoatM  Much  Le»a  to  F**d 

Sold  in  spotted  b«K»  that  hito  the  mpot 

with  calve*. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

RYDE  &CO.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Shrinkage"  in  bulk  carloads  of  pota- 
toes averages  3  per  cent.,  according  to  a 
survey  of  marketing  conditions  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    This  amounts   to   1200  pounds 


per  carload.  The  "shrinkage"  ,is  less 
where  potatoes  are  sacked,  as  this  re- 
duces pilfering  and  rough  handling  to 
the  minimum. 


National  Milk  Producers 

Federation  4th  Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 
ducts  co-operatively,  are  not  seeking  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply  and   demand  but  ratlier  to  prevent 
such  obstruction  by  others;  and  we  pro- 
test against  such  curtailments  or  defla- 
tion   of   credits    as    will    necessitate    the 
immediate    sjUc    of    unduly    large    quan- 
tities of  farm  products  at  prices   which 
will  return  to  the  producers  thereof  not 
only  less  than  their  expense  in  produc- 
ing   such    products    but    also    less    than 
such  products  are  actually   worth   when 
seasonably    sold   in   the    markets    of   the 
world. 

Middlemen  Control  of  the  Processing  and 
Marketing  of  Milk 
Whereas,  many  of  the  large  milk  con- 
densing and  manufacturing  companies 
have  on  remarkably  short  notice  refused 
to  buy  milk,  thus  depriving  many  far- 
mers of  their  accustomed  market  and  in 
many  localities  of  any  maiket,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  by  manufactur- 
ing companies  if  not  a  concerted  one  is 


of  surprising  uniformity,  their  apparent 
purpose  being  to  stop  the  production  of 
condensed  milk  until  their  hoarded  sup- 
ply can  be  disposed  of  at  prices  far 
higher  than  justifted  by  the  present 
prices  of  raw  milk  and  'sugar,  thus  at 
one  blow  forcing  dairy  fafmers  out  of 
business  and  compelling  consumers  to 
pay  an  unduly  high  price  for  condensed 

milk. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

(1)  That  such  arbitrary  act«  on  the 
l)art  of  the*  manufacturing  companies 
but  further  illustrates  the  danger  in- 
curred by  dairy  farmers  in  permitting 
middlemen  to  control  the  agencies  and 
facilities  for  processing  and  marketing 
milk,  and 


That   we  urge  each   memJaer 
anization  to'^carefuUy  consider  the  ad- 
Isability     of     farmers     exercising     the 

right  to  process  and  markfct  their  own 

products. 

Government  Operation  of  Nitrate  Plant 

Resolved  that  we  urge  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  government  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  Muscle  Shoals  air  fixa- 
tion nitrate  plant. 

Capper-Volstead   Bill 

Resolved  that  we  urge  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  Capper-Volstead  bill 
now  pending  in  the  U  .S!  Senate  in  the 
same  form  as  it  passed  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  ' 
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By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 
Formerly 

Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission  (Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware),  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  States,  Milk 
Price  Arbitrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Trentment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in 

All  Its  Phases 
Kir\\\T   DUAnv   crkD   rnQTOiniTTinM 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a  Copy  of 

This  Book 

Table  of  Contents  : 

Introductory— Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 

Part  J.  The  Price  to  the  Producer— Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix 
the  Price  of  Milk.  3.  Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk. 
4.  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary  and  International  Markets. 
fi.  The  Cost  of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Organize  for  Collective 
Bargaining.  7.  Policies  of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their  Relation  to 
Price. 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production.  .8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 
9.  Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation  to  Price.  10.  How  Shall 
Milk  be  Distributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The 
Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies.  13.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk. 
14.    Co-operation  and  Price.    16.    Fair  Price  Policies. 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre, 
International  Milk  Dealers  Association;  Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food 
Section,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price  $2.00  Delivered 
FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  BIdg.,  PhlUdelphia 


FOR  LOW  COST  HAULING 

Farm  Operating  Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER 

OF  AMERICA 
216-220  N.  Twenty  Third  Sl 

Philadelphia 


CO. 


m 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

H.  C.  Campbell.  B.S..  M.D.Ph.G..  ChemUt 
Ralph  Fort.  Assietant 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Dr.  Leo  H.  P.  Maynard.  Mi'k  Expert 
Dr.  U.S.  Johnaun.  Bacteriolociat 


Brancheaat  Washintrton.  D.C. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


'N. 
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Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

— ^full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  FoodTonfc 
helps  them  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  hlnnrl  pure — helps  them  tO 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Stock  and  Veterinary- 
Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,  Amimal  Dip,  Pheno 
(Diseofectant),  Colic  Medicine,  Heave 
Powder,  Distemper  Powder.Gall  Salve, 
PouUry  Preparations,  Silver  Pine  Heal* 
ing  Oil  and  many  others. 

Successful  for  30  Years 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  an  International 
preparation  fur  every  farm  aoimaL 

18k    Your     Dealei 


Guernseys 

The   Cow   That   Gives   The 
High  Priced   Milk 

TWENTY-FIVE 
FOR  SALE 


Both  Male  and  female 

Prices 
$75  Each  and   Up 

Over  100  to  Pick  From 

M.  T.   PHILLIPS 

POMEROY,  PA. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

I.     V.     OTTO  nuiLINO  SPRINGS    FARM  CARI.IHI>E,   PA.,  R  6 


Hood  Farm  Abortion  Remedy 

and 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

WUl  Check  and  Prevent 

ABORTION 


If  you  are  having  trouble  from  abortion, 
order  these  two  Remedies  at  once,  give  them 
a  thorough  trial  and  we  are  sure  that  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

LIngohocken  Berkshires  Multiply  Rapidly 


Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen :  —  For  the  enclosed  five 
dollars  please  send  me  the  Abortion 
Remedy  and  Breeding  Powder.  Have 
had  splendid  success  with  your  Reme- 
dies.   No  more  abortion. 

PHIL  WYNKOOP. 


PRICES:    Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid,  $1.25, 

t2.75  and  $9.  Breeding  Powder,  prepaid, 
1.15,  $2.75  and  $5.  Injection  Tube,  by 
mall,  90  cents.  One  noedium  Breeding  Pow- 
der, one  medium  Abortion  Remedy,  one  Tube, 
prepaid,  $5.75.    Flt-jise  mention  this  paper. 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5%  less 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


ROSECOYD    FARM'S 

Durocs  of  Quality    . 

Well  Kept       Weil  Bred       Well  Fed 
D.  M.  STOUDT,  Hersher.  Pa. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Svrvivv  Satisfaction 

FeedinK  the  Woild:  Tlie  American  far- 
mer's joh.  To  do  y»ur  utmost  the  Ia"d 
should  be  fed  too.  S"  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
KeadinR  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  rneans  quality)  • 

Reaflino  Booe  fefiiiizer  Co..  iieoio,  Pa. 


/accredited  hIrDPLAN        ">J  near  future.     Pennsylvania  has  also  es 

(  IN  PENNSYLVANIA^tablished  the  unusual   record  of  havmg 

^     ^  ,       •  u  „    .jat   f,.iiv   aclkent  every  one  of  its   accredited   herds 

Pennsylvania   now    has    334   tuliy   ac-  j  Kcpi  cvcijr 

credited   herds   of  cattle,   acording  to   a   intact 

report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  State   ranks   fourth   in   the   United 

States  with  excellent  prospects  of  being 

a  contender  for  first  honors,  within  the 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

ReadinR 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer, 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
form at  ion. 


E.    NEWLIN  BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere — Anytime 


LABEL 


The  Officially  Accredited  Herd  plan 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  co-operation  with  the  Fed- 
eral department,  is  rapidly  winning  favor 
in  all  sections  of  the  State.    One  of  the 


leading  county  farms  agents  of  the  State, 
who  is  also  a  successful  breeder  of  pure- 
bred live  stock,  has  had  his  herd  tested 
under  this  plan  and  as  a  result  the  work 
has  received  a  great  impetus  in  that 
county. 

Breeders  everywhere  throughout  the 
State  are  beginning  to  realize  that  for 
stock  to  be  profitable  they  must  be 
healthy  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  spend 


I  he  original  ear  label  used  hy  many  kccoid 
Associations  and  best  breeders  \A  ill  id«  ntify 
your  live  slock  and  aid  you  in  kii-ijing  breeding 
and  |)ro<lnclioii  rnords.     S.Tmi)les  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO..  87  Main  Street,  West  Lebanoi,  H.  N 

COOLS  MILK-IMPROVES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS 

Rrmovfs  odor*  —  halls  germ  srowth — Jn» 
sures  uniform,  better -flavorpd,  loog  keep' 
ing  raw  material.  Insist  on  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stops  waste  and  loss.  Saves  its  cost  in 
one  week.  Recommended  by  leading 
creameries  and  producers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  tuppiv  you,  write  (of  sneciai  oner. 

Folder  free.     Champion  Milk  Ccoler  Co.,  Dept.  22,  Cortland,  W.T. 

good,  hard  earned  money  and  years  of 
devotion  to  careful  selecting  and  breed- 
ing, only  to  find  out  some  day  that  many 
of  the  best  individuals  are  diseased  and 
must  be  sacrificed. 
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Your  Feed 
Cosi  Per 


What  does  it  cost  you  to  feed  your  cows? 

It  depends  entirely  on  how  and  what  you  feed 
them  The  only  way  you  can  figure  feed  costs  is  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  feed  from  the  value  of  milk  production. 

If  you  feed  your  cows  sparingly  and  try  to  economize  on  feed,  your  feed 
cJtswillbe^highbecausethe^rstusemadeofthe^eedyx^^^^ 
goes  to  provide  bodily  maintenance  and  leaves  little  for  milk  productioa 
But  if  you  feed  the  right  kind  of  feed  liberally-give  your  cows 
Sffident  to  provide  them  with  both  bodily  mamtenance  and  milk  pro- 
ducing  nutrients,  your  feed  cost  will  be  low.   That  s  why 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

BIO  tr  DAmr  ration 


fed  according  to  the  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan  have  become  so  uni- 
versally popular  with  dairymen  and  farmers  everywhere. 
Schumacher  Feed,  the  world's  greatest  carbohydrate  feed  is  compos^of 
Se  right  kind  and  variety  of  grains  to  supply  bodily  mainienanc^to 
kelp  ?ows  in  tip  top  shape  pliysically-provide  them  w.th  energy- 
stamina  etc  while  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration,  the  renowned  high  Quality  pro- 
JerSn.  suppi.^  the  neededTood  nutrients  to  be  converted  mto  milk. 
This  combination  fed  liberally  reduces  feeding  costs  because  it 
toSeSes  health  condition  knd  milk  production.    You  can  prove 

?\^^wn^tisf  action  and  profit  by  making  a  te=  t  ^h  »"V  cow.  The  resu^^ 
be  graUfying  and  make  you  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan-Uie 
plan  that  costs  leas  because  it  produces  more.    Ask  your  feed  dealer 

The  QuakerOaJs  Company 

AddrMs:  Chieage,  U.  •■  A. 


tVi) 


I 


'T  takes  time  to  mix  special  feeds  and  in  the 

absence  of  the  most  careful  selection  and 

—  tests  you  can't  be  sure  of  the  mgredicnts.  Let 

us  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands  and  ^^^y^^  ^^Zm^'endid  formula. 

For  17  years  Union  G^^'^^^^^^^Ji^hrr^.^eW^     ha^^^^^^  it  against  the 

Lro7hre'=r.dI^  -5?^^^  Orains  for  .ood,  They 

Try  a  load  now! 

A.k  for  .  Union  Gr.in.  C..t  Sh«t   ^^^Z'S^^Z.-'^^^^  h3! 
profit  comes  trom,  and  help  you  .pot  the    boarder,     in  y 

10 


^'„"J^-u:Z%'^:.^>.^".Tor^^^^^^^ 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.,  d^  1        CincinnaU,  Ohio 


UNION    GRAINS 


Mi^IRE 

MIUKINO    h4ACHINBS 


THE    EMPIRE    MASSAGE 

Ever  put  your  thumb  in  the  Empire  Teat  Cup  ?  Once  you  do  you'll  know 
why  there  are  probably  more  Empires  in  use  than  any  other  milker  made. 
The  Empire  quietly,  quickly  and  regularly,  massages  the  cows  teats  on 
three  sides  from  tip  to  udder-an  exclusive  patented  Empire  feature;- 
and  one  absolutely  essential  for  proper  milking.  Of  course,  the  Empire  s 
a  better  milker.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

EASTERN    SALES    CO. 


FARMERS  6  MECHANICS  BLDG. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


•f^^K"! 


f 

V 


The  Yardstick  of  Roofing  Value. 
What  is  it?  It's  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service 

Measure  roofing  values  by  the  true 
yardstick  of  service  rendered  and  Bird's 
Neponset  Paroid  will  be  your  choice. 
Paroid  has  given  over  twenty  years  of 
service  on  roofs  from  Maine  to  Panama. 

Every  roll  complete,  with  nails  and 
cement  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Paroid,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

BIRD  &  SON,  inc.     (Established  1795)    East  Walpole,  Mass. 
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NOVEMBER  MILK  CONDITIONS 

Unfavorable  Situation  of  Condensaries  Influences  Prices 


The  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  continued  heavy 
throughout  November.  Weather  condi- 
tions, until  late  in  the  month  favored 
producers.  For  a  large  part  of  the  month 
cows  were  still  on  pasture.  Producers, 
in  their  efforts  to  make  a  large  basic 
quantity  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year,  continued  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

This  in  itself,  we  do  not  believe  would 
have  had-Any  material  effect  in  producing 
more  milkr  than  could  have  readily  been 
consumed,  but  the  action  taken  by 
manufacturers  •of  condensed  and  powder- 
ed    milk     in     restricting     buying     and 


market  prices  for  the  better  grades  of 
butter  without  taking  a  considerable  loss. 

On  the  various  milk  platforms,  there 
was  almost  a  constant  over  supply  of 
milk.  Prices  for  such  surplus  milk  av- 
eraged close  to  8  cents  a  quart. 

All  these  conditions  contributed  in 
making  November  the  most  unsettled 
month  that  has  been  experienced '  for 
years. 

It  was  impossible,  even  from  day  to 
day,  to  be  certain  that  prices  would  be 
held  through  the  month.  That  a  break 
must  come  was  certain.  How  much  of 
a  reduction  would  be  necessary  to  stab- 
ilize the  market  was  unknown.     A  cut 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State   Milk   Producers   Association 


Several  hundred  delegates,  represent- 
ing local  branches  and  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
met  in  annual  stockholders  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  6th  and 
7th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock  by  Presi- 
dent Frank  P.  Willits.  H.  D.  Allebach 
was  elected  presiding  officer  of  the  stock- 
holders meeting.  Following  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  the  meeting 
went  into   an  election  for  six  directors. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  appointed 
a    nominating    committee    consisting    of 


It  was  recommended  by  the  nominat- 
ing committee  and  ordered  by  motion, 
in  the  meeting,  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors be  instructed  to  increase  its  number 
from  18  to  21  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws,  so  as  to  include  a  representa- 
tion from  some  districts  not  now  di- 
rectly represented. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  giving  de- 
tails as  to  income  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing tlie  year  was  presented  and  is  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  report 
of  the  auditors  was  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  books  of  the  secre- 
tary  and  treasurer,  liave  examined  the 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVES  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
Sitting   left  to  right-R  D.  Allebach.  Vice-Presdent;  Frank  P.  Willits,  President;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary.  Standing- 
NrGotshaU,  Field  Man;  A.  B.  Waddington,  R  F.  Brinton,    Members  Executive  Committee-Fred.  Shangle,  Treasur- 
er; A.  A«  Miller,  Editor  Milk  Producers  Review. 
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closing  their  plants,  threw  a  tremendous 
amount  of  milk  on  the  market,  re- 
sulting in  a  greater  amount  of  fluid 
milk  than  could  be  normally  consumed. 
Added  to  this  was  the  offering  of  cream 
and  whole  milk,  produced  in  outlying 
districts  and  from  neighboring  territory 
(where  low  prices  were  paid  producers), 
at  prices  lower  than  could  be  met  by 
local  and  nearby  dealers.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  offerings  of  cream 
and  bulk  condensed  milk  to  ice  cream 
makers,  bakers  and  wholesale  buyers. 
In  some  cases  the  price  of  cream  was 
cut  $5  a  can.  Whole  milk  was  offered 
in  this  market  at  7i  cents  delivered. 

Considerable  tonnage  of  butter,  made 
at  condensing  plants  which  were  in  some 
cases  not  prepared  to  manufacture  high 
prade  butter,  came  on  the  market.  This 
butter  did  not  command  full  market 
prices  and  in  many  cases  was  sold  at 
80  low  a  price  that  the  manufacturers 
could  not  pay  the  producer  on  quoted 


so  drastic  as  3  cents  a  quart  was  advo- 
cated by  some  buyers. 

During  November,  buyers  of  whole 
milk  for  retailing,  practically  all  paid  the 
full  price— $4.01  per  cwt.  in  the  60  mile 
zone  or  10  cents  a  quart  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia for  4%  grade  B  milk.  Manu- 
facturers paid  a  range  of  prices  based 
on  conditions  in  their  individual  terri- 
tory under  agreements  with  their  re- 
spective patrons.  These  prices  ranged 
from  $3.60  down  to  $2.25  for  4,%  milk, 
dependent  on  their  location.  Such  a 
range  was  admittedly  unsatisfactory. 

Numerous  conferences  between  the 
officers  and  executives  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  dealers  and 
manufacturers  were  held  during  the 
month,  with  a  view  of  making  some 
equitable  adjustment. 

Prices  paid  in  other  primary  markets 
were  steadily  declining,  at  several  points 
a  reduction  of  2  cents  a  quart  had  been 
(Con tinned    on    page    t«n) 


Jesse  Cope,  West  Grove;,  Pa.;  W.  H. 
Hann,  Raven  Rocks,  N.  J.;  Paul  Hoff- 
man, Gettysburg,  Pa.;  L.  E.  Drumheller, 
Earleville,  Pa.,  and  E.  P.  Walls,  Easton, 
Md. 

Tlie  following  tellers  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election:  Joseph  Pas- 
chall,  Brandy  wine  Summit,  Pa.;  Robert 
B.  McClay,  Belleville,  Pa.,  and  Ralph 
Wilson,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

The  following  names  were  placed  in 
nomination  by  the  committee: 

Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa.;  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  Ira  J.  Book, 
Strasburg,  Pa.;  Albert  Sarig,  Bowers, 
Pa.;   R.  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa.; 

E.  H  Donovan,  Brentford,  Del. 

The  names  of  C.  R.  Henderson,  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.;  H.  T.  McNitt,  Milroy, 
Pa.,  were  placed  in  nomination  from  the 
floor.    The  ballot  showed  the  election  of 

F.  P.  Willits,  H.  D.  Allebach,  Albert 
Sarig,  I.  J.  Book,  R.  F.  Brinton  and  E. 
H.  Donovan. 


same  and  find  them  correct  with  a  bal- 
ance  as   follows: 

Saving 
Cash        Fund 
Balance  on  hand  when 
books     were     audited 

11/26/19    $2,841.84  $4,286.60 

Total  receipts  for  the 
year    $39,222.30 


Total   $42,063.64 

Total     expenses     for 

year  1920  $41,034.86 

Balance    on    hand 

12/1/20    $  1,029.28  $  3,410.87 


We  also  And  in  the 
hands  of  the  treas- 
urer   United    States 

Bonds    $  4500.00 

Signed  I.   Ralph   Zollers, 

C.  M.  Emmons, 
WiUiam  T.  Pyle. 
(Contlnatd  on    page    tti««) 
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President  of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association,  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting  December  6-7,  1920 


The  basic  price  of  milk  was  maintained 
at  9c  f.  o.  b.  Phihuk'lijliia  from  the  time 
of  our  last  annual  meeting  until  August 
1st,  though  there  was  a  period  when  the 
proper    spread    between    tiiis    price    and 
the  price  of  surplus  millv  should  have  been 
wider.     On   the    latter    date    the    basic 
price   was   advanced   to   10  cents   in   the 
expectation  that  market  conditions  would 
remain   fairly  normal  at  least  till  after 
the  new  year.     But  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened and  we  meet  today  in  tlie  shadow 
of  a  radical  price  decline  of  2  cents  per 
quart  just  at  a  season  when  production 
costs   are   generally    tlie    highest   in    the 
whole   year.     Tliere   are   at   least   three 
factors    which    helped   to   make   impera- 
tive this  unfortunate  price  decline.     (1) 
The  unusually  open  and  moist  weather, 
making  unprecedentel   fall  pastures   and 
the  consequent  greater  production.     (2) 
The  continued  lack  of  buying  power  in 
Europe  as  shown  by  the  present  low  rates 
of  exchange,  which  condition  reduced  the 
exports  of  condensed  milk  and  other  pro- 
ducts.    (3)     Present  business  stagnation 
and  the  collapse  of  almost  all  food  prices. 
For  instance,  sugar,  the  price  of  which 
has  fallen  from  26  cents  to  10  cents  and 
less,  enters   largely   into  the  production 
of  condensed  milk  and  the  present  stocks 
of  sugared  condensed  will  therefore   be 
necessarily   sold   at  an  enormous   sacri- 

ace. 

Surplus  Plan 

The  prices  actually  received  for  milk 
by  individual  meihbers  during  the  year 
have     depended     on     the     comparative 
amount  of  surplus.     The  actual  results 
of  this  plan  can  be  explained  by  quoting 
from  the  paper  I  read  at  the  recent  an- 
nual   conference    of   the    National    Milk 
Producers  Federation  in  Chicago.     "We 
feel  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  plan  has 
been  a  good  one.     Taking  it  on  the  av- 
erage over  the  year,  nobody  has  lost  any 
money.     Many  have  gained.    Some  few, 
•who  produced  only  summer  nailk;   that 
is  shipped  no  milk  at  all  in  the  fall  of 
1919,   on   which   a   basic   quantity   could 
be  established,  may   have   been   a  little 
behind,   but    we   are   not   ready   to    say 
that  they  lost  anything,  because,  without 
the  plan,  the  price  of  basic  milk  would 
not  have  been  as  high  as  it  was.     We 
realize  that  under  this  plan  we  have  re- 
linquished  the   trump  card,   scarcity   of 
production,     particularly     in      the      fall 
months,  to  aid  us  in  obtaining  a  higher 
price.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered  that    it    removes    the    same 
factor  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  who  lost 
his  customary  surplus  argument  to  beat 
the   price   paid   producers   down   during 
flush  supply  periods." 

We  have  heard  some  criticism  that  the 
surplus  pan  was  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent market  conditions.  One  might 
admit  this  if  it  were  not  that  these  con- 
ditions obtain  all  over  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  marketing  systems  employed. 

G)ndensar7  Situation 

Ever  since  September,  the  condensary 
situation  has  been  extremely  unsatis- 
factory to  both  producer  and  manufact- 
urers. Before  the  war  less  than  S%  of 
the  total  milk  production  of  the  U.  S. 
was  condensed.  Last  year  it  was  almost 
6%.  Of  this  latter  amount  perhaps  2/6 
was  for  export.  The  remainder  was 
consumed  in  the  home  markets.  The 
present    surplus    of   condensed    milk   in 


Campaign  to  Increase  the  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products 
and  Advertise  Their  Food  Value 


domestic  niarkcts  (on  our  hands  by  lack 
of  export  this  past  year,)  represents  h  of 
tliis  amount  of  1/5  of  the  total  amount 
canned.  We  therefore  have  in  this  sur- 
plus (1/5  of  the  total  c<mdcnscd  milk 
produced),  only  a  little  more  than  1% 
ol  llie  loiai  ijrouucimii  «»i  mt  «^.  .j.  uuc 
this  V/o  has  been  enough  to  demoralize 
the  markets  of  the  whole  country,  as 
tlie  conilensaries,  in  order  to  get  large 
plant  volume,  have  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  dairy  districts  in  the 
East,  the  central  and  the  Western  parts 
of  our  country.  It's  a  very  definite  case 
of  the  "tail  wagging  the  dog." 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  volume 
of  tliis  surplus,  the   recovery  of  the  in- 
dustry from  this  present  demoralization 
should  be  the  more  rapid,  once  a  perm- 
anent peacetime   readjustment   has   been 
accomplished.      Condensaries    in    Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  terri- 
tory   have    been    made    temporary     ar- 
rangements    with     their    shippers     dur- 
ing September,  October  and   November, 
more   or   less    in  line   with   such   prices 
elsewhere.     We  hope  and  expect  through 
the  recent  general  adustment  to  correct 
this  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Even 
had  we  desired,  we  could  not  have  held, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  dual  price 
level  in  our  territory,  for  the  Philadel- 
phia fluid  milk  market  was  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  relatively  lower  prices  at 
which   manufacturers  bought  their  sup- 
plies,  particularly    fats.      Much   of   this 
supply  was  beginning  to  come  in  from 
points      outside     our     own      territorial 
boundaries. 

Feed  Prices 

Have   not   been   reduced   to   the   farmer 
throughout  our  territory   as   rapidly   as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  decreasing  price 
of   the    dairymen's    product.      This    has 
been    largely    because    (1)    local   dealers 
and  some  farmers  stocked  feed  last  sum- 
mer  at  peak   prices,   fearing   both   poor 
transportation  facilities  and  higher  trans- 
portation costs  this  winter,   (2)   because 
manufacturers    and    mixers    have    been 
very  reluctant  to  liquidate  at  the  lower 
replacement   values.     There  are  at  least 
two  things  we  can  do  to  help  this  situ- 
ation and  they  will  prove  effective    (1) 
feed  our  home  grown  grains   as  far  as 
possible   in   making   up  a  well   balanced 
ration.     Corn  at  $1.00  per  bushel  is  only 
$33.00  per  ton  at  the  most,  for  corn  and 
cob  meal.     Oats  at  60  cents  per  bushel 
means    $41.50   per     ton     ground.      Even 
ground  wheat  at  present  country  prices 
is  cheaper  than  some  dealers  have  charg- 
ed for  bran  this  fall.  (2)  By  co-operative 
buying    in    carload    lots.      Local    dealers 
will  usually  bid  on  such  business  much 
lower  than  when  the  feed  is  handled  by 
the  sack  and  sold  through  the  warehouse 
on  long  time  credits.     One  neighborhood 
recently   had   the   advantage  of  a  $12.00 
cut  in  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  at  a 
local   warehouse. 

Lower  Production  Costs 

These  are  the  days  when  it  pays  to 
keep  acurate  records  of  production  costs. 
We  have  cow-testing  associations  in  al- 
most every  courtty  through  which  you 
can  co-operatively  hire  an  accountant  to 
keep  an  account  with  your  cows.  Our 
"slacker"  cows  must  go  and  go  now 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  our  dairy 
products  in  the  world's  markets. 

(Continued   on   page    seven) 


For  some  time  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  various  dairy  in- 
terests in  the  Philadephia  Milk  Shed 
should  definitely  co-operate  to  advertise 
the  food  value  of  all  dairy  products  and 
increase  the  consumption  v\itl\in  this  dis- 
trict. Tiiis  mailer  was  ini.-»«  iiiOvt  tO  a 
recent  conference  of  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors and  producers  and  as  a  result 
the  following  program  and  plan  of  or- 
ganization has  been  developed  and  the 
December  price  schedules  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  have 
had  incorporated  therein  an  explanatory 
paragraph,  providing  for  equitable  and 
adequate  financial  support  for  such  a 
])rogram. 

General  Plan 

(1)  To  increase  the  general  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  milk  products  through 
various  publicity  channels.  This,  more 
particularly!,  should  be  an  educational 
campaign,  through  the  public  schools, 
health  and  hygiene  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  city,  county  and  state  or- 
ganizations, the  newspapers  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general. 

(2)  Through  education,  to  improve 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  on  our  farms),  so  that  the 
product  will  commend  itself  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

(3)  In  this  campaign,  milk  and  milk 
products,  as  such,  are  to  be  considered, 
not  individual  products  or  brands. 

General  Organization 

The  methods  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  through  a  general  com- 
mittee representing  the  producers,  dealers 
and  manufacturers  and  the  public,  which 
shall  be  duly  organized. 

Projects 

(1)  Newspaper  advertising,  accomp- 
anied by  wide  publicity  through  the  news 
columns. 

(2)  Moving  pictures  "The  Fountain 
of  Youth"  has  already  been  approved  and 
will  be  shown  in  Philadelphia  250  days 
this  winter  and  will  be  avjiil^We  there- 
after at  the  service  of  other  towns. 

(3)  General   educational  campaign. 

(a)  in  public  schools. 

(b)  through  womens'  and  con- 
sumers league. 

(c)  through  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

(d)  through  State  Agricultural 
Departments. 

(e)  through    Agricultural    Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations. 

(f)  through  County  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. 

Financing 

(1)  By  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
deducting  from  the  amount  paid  every 
producer,  one  cent  for  each  100  pounds 
(or  one  cent  for  each  46  quarts)  of  milk 
actually  purchased  by  them  (with  a  pro- 
portionate charge  being  made  for  cream). 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  sum  the  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  or  both,  in  the  vari- 
ous cities,  towns  or  communities,  shall 
contribute  to  this  publicity  fund  directly, 
the  amount  of  one  cent  per  hundred  lbs. 
(or  one  cent  per  46  quarts)  for  all  milk 
purchased. 

The  moneys  so  contributed  from  pro- 
ducers, dealers  and  manufacturers,  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  Allied  Publicity 
Committee  and  be  expended  in  equitable 


amounts  for  the  benefits  of  such  towns, 
cities   and   communities   contributing. 

Headquarters  and  General  Business 

The  headquarters  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee and  its  executive  offices  shall  be 
in  PliiladelpJiia.  Pa.  Meetings  of  the 
committee  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

The  committee  shall  hold  monthly 
meetings:  when  reports  of  the  executive 
officers,  including  the  treasurer,  shall  be 
made  and  general  business  plans  con- 
sidered. ' 

Special  and  Local  Gimmittees 

Special  and  local  committees  may  be 
special  projects  or  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  committee  in  various  cities  and 
districts. 

Everybody  Must  G)-operate 

This  is  the  biggest  opportunity  ever 
presented  to  the  industry  in  this  terri- 
tory. It  involves  the  complete  absorb- 
tion  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed.    Don't  fail  to  note — 

(1)  That  this  money  will  be  contribu- 
ted equally  by  producer  and  dealer  or 
manufacturer  and  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  milk  produced  and  purchased. 

(2)  That  every  interest  in,  and  every 
section  of,  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
will  serve  to  make  individual  advertising 
more  effective. 

(4)  That  such  a  program  will  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  various  educa- 
tional and  humanitarian  interests  of  the 
cities  and  states  because  it  will  be  rec- 
ognized to  be  along  such  broad  lines 
that  they  can  and  will  gladly  co-operate, 
very  fully. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  annual  \neeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  December 
6th,  1920,  and  printed  in  the  report  of 
that  meeting,  this  plan  becomes  eflFective 
at  once. 

You  will  note  that  the  receiving  station 
price  on  the  December  schedule  of  the 
Inter-State  Producers  Association  is 
quoted  Ic  per  100  lbs.  below  the  actual 
calculated  price  based  on  the  arranged 
price  per  quart  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  For 
instance,  in  the  50-60  mile  zone  the  price 
for  3%  milk  would  be  $2.69  per  100  lbs. 
based  on  8  cents  f.  o,  b.  Philadelphia  for 
4%  milk  while  the  price  quoted  is  $2.68. 

These  funds  have  no  connection  with 
the  commission  due  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  from  its  members, 
which  is  to  be  deducted  and  forwarded 
to  that  office  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Philadelphia  "direct  shipped** 
schedule  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  does  not  have  this  de- 
duction made  thereon,  and  buyers  wiU 
have  to  deduct  1  cent  per  46  quart  can, 
in  making  payment  for  the  same  and 
turn  the  amount  so  deducted  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Publicity  Campaign 
Committee. 


Fruits  are  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
protective  substances — the  so-called  vi- 
tamines — more  particularly  the  C-vita- 
mine  which  is  the  corrective  for  scurvy — 
a  disease  found  in  latent  form  in  infants. 

Fruits,  together  with  cereals  and  veg- 
etables, furnish  fibre  needed  to  give  bulk 
to  the  diet  so  that  the  food  mass  will 
move  freely  through  the  digestive  tract 
and  the  waste  products  be  thrown  off 
from  the  body. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
A  proposition  advocating  that  an  eflfort 
be  made  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  was  presented,  and  is  printed  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Iteview. 
After  discussion  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  was  presented  and  upon 
motion,  unanimously   adopted. 

WHEREAS,    The  -Inter-State     Milk 

Producers  Association  has,  at  present,  no 

adequate  funds  for  a  campaign  to  increase 

'the  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  pro- 


SECRETARY  BALDERSTON'S 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  books  of  the  association  show  that 
the  membership  increased  during  1920 
from  10,538  to  12,358,  representing  a 
gain  of  1820.  This,  however,  does  not 
represent  the  actual  number  of  new 
members  for  the  year  as  the  1919  total 
was  considerable  reduced  by  deaths,  re- 
tirements from  business,  etc.  The  main 
difficulty  in  a  further  increase  in  mem- 
bership has  been  the  lack  of  local  co- 
operation.   Farmers  have  been  too  busy 


WHEREAS,  The  use  of  but  a  small 
additional  amount  of  milk  per*^  capita 
would  overcome  seasonable  excesses  in 
production  and  stimulate  and  stabilize 
tiie  market  in  general  and 

WHEREAS,  A  general  campaign  of 
education  in  the  value  of  milk  and  its 
products  as  a  food,  is  imperative  to  save 
the  dairy  industry,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, in  annual  meeting  assembled  here- 
by authorizes  its  board  of  directors,  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
members  milk,  to  apportion  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  one  cent  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  (or  1  cent  for  46  quarts)  of  the 
arranged  price  and  that  the  price  quoted 
by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  publicly  posted  shall  be 
the  net  price  per  hundred  pounds  or 
quart,  after  the  amount  subject  to  this 
arrangement,  shall  have  been  deducted. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  milk  situ- 
ation and  price  conditions  followed,  fol- 
lowing which  adjournment  for  lunch  was 

taken. 

Afternoon  Session 
Chairman  Allebach  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  President  Frank  P.  Willits 
presented  his  annual  report,  which  Is 
printed  elesewhere  in  this  issue.  Chair- 
man Allebach  then  turned  over  to  Presi- 
dent Willits  the  chairmanship  during  the 
remainder  of  the  meetings. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Milk  Arbitrator  for 
Pennsylvania,  followed  with  an  interest- 
ing address  on  "The  Factors  in  Making 
a  Milk  Price. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  representing  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
outlined  the  work  of  that  organization 
briefly  and  spoke  particularly  of  the 
New  Temple  of  Agriculture  project,  so- 
liciting the  support  of  the  farmers  for 
the  same. 

John  A.  McSparren,  Master  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  made  a  most  inter- 
esting address  on  the  subject  of  organ- 
ization of  farmers,  which  for  their  suc- 
cess, was,  he  said,  an  absolute  necessity. 
Annual  Banquet 
The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  as- 
sociation was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
at    the    Adelphia    Hotel.      Nearly    250 
members  and  others  identified  with  the 
industry  and  their  ladies  attended. 
The  following  menu  was  served: 
MENU 
Chesapeake  Bay  Oyster  Cocktail 
New  Jersey  Celery         California  Olives 
Snapper  Soup 
Maryland  Style 
Montgomery  County  Orange  Sherbet 
Roast  Delaware  Duckling 
with  Apple  Sauce 
Potatoes,  a  la  Eastern  Shore 

Delaware  County  Green  Peas 

Chester  County 
Hearts  of  Lettuce 
French  Dressing 
Philadelphia  Ice  Cream 
Inter-State  Coffee  Fancy 

Milk  Cakes 

Music  by  the  Adelphia  Orchestra 
(ConUoaed   on   psge    nine) 


Late  in  the  year  a  field  man,  Mr.  N.  F. 
Gotshall,  was  added  to  our  forces.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  locals  will  use  his  services 
and  make  them  effective  through  local 
co-operation. 

Our  membership  is  apportioned  ap- 
proximately as  follows.  Pennsylvania, 
9,000;  Maryland,  1,400;  New  Jersey, 
1,400,  and  Delaware,  700. 
'  We  have  217  local  organizations,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  31  over  last  year. 

We  now  sell  approximately  780  dealers. 

The  Milk  Producers  Review,  our  offi- 
cial organ,  carries  the  message  of  your 
organization  to  you  every  month.  If  you 
do  not  get  the  Review  it  is  an  evidence 
of  some  error  in  your  post  office  address. 

Financial  Statement 
The  following  is  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  financial  operations  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  year  1920,  together  with 
a  comparison  of  our  finances  one  year 
ago. 
Total  assets,  December  1,  1920 

Cash     $  1,029.28 

Savings  Fund  Account 3,410.87 

U.  S.  Bonds,  par 4,500.00 

Office  Furniture  and  Mdse...     2,852.70 


WEIGHING  VERSUS  MEASUR- 
ING IN  MILK  BUYING 

The  accuracy  of  buying  or  selling  milk 
by  volume  or  measure,  instead  of  by 
weight  has  been  frequently  questioned. 
Many  milk  producers  have  been  opposed 
to  selling  milk  by  weight,  having  long 
been  accustomed  to  sell  on  the  measured 
basis. 

The  farmer  should  receive  full  credit 
for  his  milk  shipped,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  use  a  system  that  is  accurate  and 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Naturally, 
the  dealer  does  not  want  to  pay  for 
more  milk  than  he  receives  and  the  far- 
mer wants  to  receive  payment  in  full  for 
what  he  shipped. 

Statistics  recently  compiled,  exhibit 
Animal  Industry  recently,  exhibit  some 
some  interesting  data  in  this  connection. 

Observations  were  made  on  a  total 
of  346  shipments  of  milk  consisting  of 
1102  cans.  The  cans  of  milk  were  ex- 
amined on  arrival  at  the  plants  before 
they  were  dumped  into  the  weigh  cans. 
The  quantity  of  milk  by  measure  in 
cans  that  were  not  full  was  estimated  by 
means  of  measuring  sticks,  so  that  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  shipped  by  the 
producers  and  the  amount  lost  before 
the  milk  reached  the  plants,  an  accurate 
check  was  made  upon  the  fullness  of  the 
milk  cans  before  they  were  emptied  into 
the  weigh  cans.  The  table  below  shows 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
milk  dumped,  as  determined  by  can 
measure,  and  the  actual  quantity  receiv- 
ed, as  shown  by  the  scales.' 


Total   $11,792.85 

Assets,  1919 10655.24 


Increase  in  net  worth... $  1,137.61 


Inventory,  December  1,  1920. ..  .$2,852.70 
Inventory,  November  30,  1919. . .  1,078.40 


Net  increase  in  value $1,774.30 
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BURN  GARDEN  REFUSE  TO 

KILL  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE 
Clean  up  the  back  yard  or  vacant  lot 
by  burning  all  the  dead  foliage. 

While  the  dead  foliage  may  be  turned 
under  and  may  add  valuable  humus  to 
the  soil  for  next  year,  yet  the  garden 
refuse,  the  stalks,  leaves,  roots  and  rotten 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  as  dead  as 
they  seem.  Their  own  natural  life  is 
ended  but  they  often  bear  about  them 
the  insects  that  have  been  pests  in  the 
garden,  or  their  eggs  and  these  will  live 
over  winter  in  the  old  plant  remains,  to 
resume  their  activities  next  spring. 

Not  only  do  insects  live  over  in  this 
manner,    but    many    fungus    parasites 
which  infest  the  garden  in  summer  leave 
their  spores  or  other  reproductive  parts 
on  the  dead  stalks,  roots  and  leaves  and 
these  will  pass  the  winter  there  and  start 
up   fresh   and   vigorous   when   the   new 
crop  begins  to  grow  next  spring.     Dig- 
ging  under   garden    refuse    may    reduce 
these  insects  and  fungi  to  some  extent, 
but  only  the  good,  old  reliable  bon-fire 
can  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  satis- 
factory finish  of  them. 


This  shows  a  loss  of  116.60  gallons  or 
1.88  per  cent,  by  the  measured  cans 
method.  This  difference  was  no  doubt 
primarily  due  to  the  poor  cans  that  were 
used.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  dented 
and  battered  cans  will  hold  their  rated 
or  full  stick  measured  quantity. 

One  shipment  of  six  full  cans,  sup- 
posed to  hold  30  gallons,  held,  it  is 
stated,  only  28i  gallons  as  shown  by 
weight. 

In  justice  to  the  farmers  shipping 
milk  to  plants  where  milk  is  bought  by 
weight,  they  should  see  that  the  scales 
are  tested  for  accuracy  from  time  to 
time  and  that  the  milk  should  be  well 
drained  from  the  cans  on  emptying  into 
the  weigh  tank. 


Morris  Darlington,  operating  the  Doe 
Run,  Pa.,  condensary  and  butter  factory 
has  sold  the  plant  to  Albert  Hooper  of 
the  Highland  Farms  Dairy,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


START  INSPECTION  OF  ALL 

LICENSED  OLEO  PLACES 

The   field   agents  of    the    Bureau    of 
Foods,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  a  conference  held  recently, 
were     instructed     by     Director     James 
Foust,  of  the  Bureau,  to  at  once  start  a 
thorough  canvass  and  inspection  of  all 
stores  and  wholesale  plants  holding  li- 
censes for  the  handling  of  oleomargarine. 
During  1919  there  were  5,788  oleo  li- 
censes issued  in  the  State  and  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  to  October  7,  1920,  there  were 
5,982  licenses  issued,  indicating  that  1920 
will  show  an  increase  of  approximately 
500  licenses. 

With  the  price  of  butter  mounting 
higher,  as  cold  weather  approaches,  the 
demand  for  oloemargarine  is  showing  the 
usual  increase  and  the  State-wide  in- 
spection was  ordered  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  dealers  in  oleo  are  strictly  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  that  the  con- 
suming public  is  adequately  protected. 


MILK  GRADING  SHOULD 

MEAN  SOMETHING 

Milk  grading,  properiy  conducted,  is 
an  advance  step  in  dairy  sanitation. 
Where  an  efficient  grading  system  is  in 
operation,  consumers  may  select  the  class 
of  milk  which  they  desire  and  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  The  health  de- 
partment is  also  aided  in  its  efforts  to 
inform  consumers  where  milk  of  the 
highest  quality  may  be  secured.  In  ad- 
dition, those  dairymen  who,  by  addition- 

product  are  rewarded  by  greater  finan- 
cial returns. 

Along  with  its  advantages,  milk  grad- 
ing puts  great  responsibility  on  the 
health  department.  For  this  reason,  the 
matter  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
administrative  officials  before  such  a 
system  is  adopted.  No  grading  system 
should  be  considered  which  includes  any 
milk  not  perfectly  safe  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  lowest  grade  should  be 
safe  milk. 

In  planning  a  grading  system,  resolve 
to  have  only  a  very  few,  clearly  defined 
grades  .A  multiplicity  of  grades  in- 
creases the  work  of  administrative  offi- 
cials and  causes  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  consumers.  Ordinarily  three  grades 
will  suffice— grade  A  raw,  grade  A  pas- 
teurized and  grade  B  pasteurized.  Cer- 
tified milk  may  be  included  in  grade  A 
raw;  or  it  may  be  sold  under  its  own 
title.  The  distinction  should  be  so 
clearly  made  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
that  grade  A  milk  is  better  than  grade 
B  milk. 

Unfortunately  some  cities  have  passed 
grading  ordinances  without  having  suffi- 
cient funds  or  personnel  for  proper  en- 
forcement. This  has  resulted  in  un- 
fortunate confusion.  So-called  grade  A 
milk  has  been  sampled  which  was  of 
lower  quality  than  grade  B  milk.  Where 
such  a  condition  prevails,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  have  no  grading  system 
at  all.  Especial  care  must  be  taken 
where  a  milk  plant  handles  two  differ- 
ent grades  of  milk.  Strict  precautions 
must  be  observed  to  make  sure  that  the 
two  grades  do  not  become  mixed  or  that 
one  grade  is  not  substituted  for  a  higher 
grade.  In  such  plants  it  is  better  to  re- 
quire that  the  highest  grade  be  handled 
first  in  order  that  it  may  pass  through 
the  equipment  before  the  lower  grades. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
operation  of  milk  grading,  such  a  system 
is  desirable;  but  the  system  must  be 
workable  and  capably  enforced.  If  poor 
milk  is  allowed  to  masquerade  under  the 
title  of  grade  A,  the  public  will  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  its  confidence  in  the 
system  shaken.  The  milk  producer, 
dealer  and  consumer  will  suffer,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  health  department  will 
not  be  enviable. 


Health  Officer  LeHer  No.  42, 
Depariment  of  Agriculture. 


A  rank  growth  of  weeds  becomes  an 
asset  when  plowed  under  before  they 
make  seed. 


Vhett  old  if'wk  vaUk  to  keep  weH. 


B«ad  the   tArnUMrattaU — Iwep  poit«d  oa 
money  uving  propoiltioos. 


HAS  GOOD  VOICE 
A  recent  advertisement  reads  as  fol- 
lows:     "Wanted— A    steady,    rspectable 
young  man  to  look  after  a  garden  and 
care  for  a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and 
is  accustomed  to  singing  in  the  choir.** 
We  have  always  been  opposed  to  at- 
tempting to   breed  dual-purpose   cattle, 
but  perhaps  we  will  have  to  modify  our 
views,  for  we  see  no  objection  to  breed- 
ing cows  with  good  voices  and  capable 
o|  singing  in  a  choir.— Hoards'  Dairyman. 
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umi.siial  c'on.sumptiDn.  Condon.sarics  re- 
.stricted  in.inufactiirinf?  niid  in  instances, 
st<»i)ii<'d  entirely;  but  tlie  milk  How,  fav- 
ored l)y  weather  eonditions  continued 
alnio.st  without  any  .sifin  of  decrease. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country 
l)rice  recessions  were  observed  in  Sep- 
tenii)er  and  became  more  extended  in 
October.  November  and  December  saw 
more  jceneral  and  more  drastic  recessions. 
In  late  November  there  was  a  weaken- 
ing in  practically  all  of  the  stronger 
markets.  This  was  largely  dtie  to  under 
cutting  with  low  price  milk  which  came 
into  tiie  l«»cal  marki-t  from  outside  weak- 
er markets. 

This  condition  gradually  affected  all 
of  the  primary  milk  markets  and  the 
meeting  of  this  low  price  competition 
became  necessary  if  the  industry  was 
to  be  maintained  on  a  sound  basis. 

Price  reductions  for  market  milk 
ranged,  in  various  sections,  from  one  to 
two  cents  a  quart.  In  some  districts 
prices  for  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses  showed  a  still  further  recession. 
^  A  reduction  of  two  cents  a  quart  in 
J  the  price  of  market  milk  was  thought 
best,  first  in  order  to  compete  with  low 
price  milk  which  was  coming  into  the 
market  from  outside  sources  and  sec- 
ond, because  at  the  lower  price,  a  greater 


Stand  by  and  stand  by  firndy,  take 
council  before  acting  and  think  fully  and 
carefully  on  every  project  before  final 
action  is  taken.  It's  for  the  future  that 
the  business  i)lan  must  now  be  buildcd. 


"Entered   as   second-class   matter,   June   8,  l    consumption    was    to    be    expected,    and 

1920.'   at    the    Po^t   office    f.  ^^^f  *    J!'^^'®^'  \  third,    it    is    believed   that  on   this    basis 
Pennsvlvania,    under    the    Act    oi     aiarcn    a,    \  » 

1879.'"'  \a  business  can  be  established  which  will 

jtake  care  of  production  at  the  price  level 
hanu'd,  for  some  time  ahead. 


BMtorial 

There  has  been  a  general  collapse  in 
practically  all  food  prices.  Meat  prices 
have  reachetl  new  low  levels.  The  grain 
trade  has  been  through  one  of  the  most 
drastic  liquidations  in  its  history.  Wheat 
at  the  recent  low  point  had  dropped 
$1.23  from  the  high  of  the  season  for 
December  delivery.  Oats  prices  reached 
the  lowest  since  19I<».  Estimates  have 
been  made  that  prices  have  lost  at  least 
one-third  of  their  war  time  inflation. 
It's  a  buyers  market  throughout  and 
forced  sales  have  been  made  at  what 
might  be  termed  ruinious  prices. 

While  the  milk  market  has  been  weak 
for  some  time  and  very  much  imsettled, 
owing  to  the  discontinuance,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  the  actual  break 
in  prcies  f«)r  fluid  milk  did  not  set  in 
until  quite  recently.  From  east  to  west, 
north  to  .south,  there  has  been  a  general 
downward  tendency  in  milk  prices— and 
universally,  the  consumer  has  had  prac- 
tically all  the  benefit  of  the  reduction 
while  the  producer  has  had  to  assume 
the  burden  of  the  decline,  the  usual  pro- 
cess when  the  buyer  is  in  the  saddle. 

For  several  months  there  has  been  an 
insistant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic for  lower  food  prices.  In  many  in- 
stances buying,  beyond  actual  needs,  has 
been  at  a  standstill.  Cost  of  production 
does  not  interest  the  consumer — it  is  a 
greater  buying  power  of  the  dollar  that 
is  of  prime  interest  to  him. 

In  practically  all  lines  stocks  of  man- 
ufactured goods  Ijave  been  steadily  ac- 
cumlating.  For  a  time  manufacturers 
continued  to  produce  at  high  costs,  then 
some  curtailments  were  made,  small  at 
first  but  gardually  expanding.  I^abor 
became  less  fully  employed  and  ulti- 
mately their  buying  power  decreased. 

In  the  milk  industry  curtailment  of 
production  is  not  so  simple  a  proposi- 
tion. Milking  cows  can  not  be  laid  off 
like  so  many  mployees.  The  milk  flow 
must  go  on.  During  this  fall  milk  con- 
tlned  to  be  produced  at  the  war  time 
rate  and  in  view  of  conditions,  could 
not  be  absorbed  in  the  usual  channels. 
Consumers   have   not   been   educated  to 


Business  is  evidently  in  a  period  of 
readjustment.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
War  time  prices  were  not  built  on  a 
solid  business  foundation.  The  exigen- 
cies t)f  the  occasion  demanded  produc- 
tion. Cost  was  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Every  i)roducer  was  spurred  to 
maximum  output.  Capacity  grew  apace, 
far  in  excess  of  normal  needs. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  we  had 
capacity  and  decreasing  consumption. 
Foreign  countries  had  been  tremendous 
buyers  of  food  stuffs.  Exports  were 
enormous.  In  the  readjustment  follow- 
ing the  war  foreign  exchange  was  at 
its  lowest  level.  As  far  as  buying  power 
is  concerned,  the  exchange  rates  today 
practically  prohibit  export  trade.  Ameri- 
can producers  were  deprived  of  their 
best  markets.  Readjustments  were  ab- 
solutely necessary — sooner  or  later  they 
had  to  come. 

Many  hoped  that  the  adjustment  of 
prices  downward  would  be  gradual  so 
that  business  would  not  be  seriously 
affected.  Evidently  such  a  plan  was  im- 
possible. 

The  reaction  has  .set  in  and  probably, 
of  all  primary  producers,  the  farmer 
suffers  the  greatest.  Business  on  the 
whole  must  be  readjusted.  A  solid 
foimdation,  one  on  which  business  can 
be  built  on  a  normal  basis,  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  going  to  hurt — does  hurt 
now.  The  process  is  a  severe  one,  but 
must  be  endured.  Some  will  fall  by  the 
way-side,  others  will  survive.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  every  one  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  ears  open — keep  their  feet  on 
the  ground,  watch  conditions  carefully 
and  build  wisely. 

Co-operation  of  the  strongest  kind  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best 
results  in  the  up-building.  We  need 
careful,  intelligent  council  in  this  work. 
Farmers  will  have  to  bear  some  of  the 
burdens — but  not  all.  Co-operative 
efforts  alone  will  best  look  after  the 
farmers  interests,  but  it  will  require  all 
that  the  word  co-operation  means  to 
get  results. 


BALTIMORE  MILK  SITUATION 
The  price  of  milk  in  Baltimore  was  re- 
duced one  cent  a  quart  to  the  consumer 
and  five  cents  per  gallon  to  the  producer. 
The  retail  price  of  pint  bottles  was  also 
reduced  one  cent.     'I'he  price  the  farmer 
will  receive  for  his  milk  during  Decem- 
ber is  thirty-four  cents  (3k;)  per  gallon 
for  ^%  milk,  with  the  usual  differential 
of  J  cent  per  gallon  for  each  1/1090  but- 
ter  fat  above   and   below    this   standard. 
Milk  on  the  street  will  be  sold  for  fifteen 
cents  per  quart  and  nine  cents  per  pint. 
The  reduction  of  the  price  of  milk  dur- 
ing  December   is    very    unusu.il    as    this 
month   generally   commands  the  highest 
price,  but  in  order  to  maintain  the  mar- 
ket   it    was    thought    best    to    make   the 
reduction   now,  hoping   to   maintain   the 
same  price  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  for  the  dairymen,  feed 
prices  are  on  the  decline,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  laid  in  their  winter  supply 
at  the  high  prices,  the  loss  of  producing 
milk  this  nmnth  will  not  be  so  great. 
All  fed  which  was  purchased  last  fall 
will  not  have  to  be  fed  at  a  loss.  The 
only  way  we  can  hope  to  break  even  in 
the  dairy  business  is  to  have  an  average 
price  for  the  twelve  months,  which  will 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  supply  of  milk  on  this  market  is 
still  greater  than  the  demand,  and  un- 
less these  conditions  change  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  higher  price  for  our  milk  this 
winter.  Indeed,  we  will  be  fortunate  if 
we  can  maintain  the  present  price. 

We  expect  to  put  on  a  campaign  of 
advertising  in  the  near  future  which  we 
hope  will  aid  in  increasing  the  ccmsump- 
tion  of  milk  in  Baltimore,  and  in  this 
way  reduce  some  of  the  surplus  now  on 
the  market. 

D.  G.  Harry,  President  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's   Association. 


With  full  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
all  our  members  a  greater  measure  of 
success  coidd  be  obtained.  Thinlt  it 
over— ar«'  you  doing  your  part,  Mr. 
Header? 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

Do  you  know  how  the  time  of  the 
officers  and  executives  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  employed? 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
directors  of  your  association  had  one 
meeting  in  November  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  complex  situ- 
ation in  the  milk  industry. 
That  your  executive  committee  had  two 
formal  and  numerous  informal  meetings 
during  the  month. 

That  there  were  eight  important  con- 
ferences in  the  a.ssociation  offices  between 
groups  of  producers  and  the  buyers  of 
their  milk,  to  adjust  differences. 

That  the  milk  supply  of  62  members 
of  the  associatitm  was  taken  care  of  by 
placing  same  with  new  buyers. 

That  officers  or  representatives  attend- 
ed seventeen  meetings  of  locals  through- 
out the  territory  during  November,  mak- 
ing pddresses  and  adjusting  minor  diffi- 
culties. 

That  twelve  locals  invited  the  attend- 
ance of  officers,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  attend  owing  to  their  time  being  taken 
up  at  other  meetings. 

That  your  officers  have  attended  sev- 
eral meeings  to  discuss  proposed  State 
legislation  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  dairyman. 

The  foregoing  represent  the  leading  ac- 
tivities of  the  month,  in  addition  to 
which  are  the  many  routine  duties  dele- 
gated to  the  various  executives. 


COMMISSIONS 

We  would  call  tiic  attention  of  such 
of  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  whose  commis- 
sions are  not  regidarly  deducted  each 
month,  by  the  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers buying  their  milk,  and  thus  paid  over 
to  the  association,  that  the  regular  bills 
for  the  amount  of  their  commissions  tor 
1020  will  shortly  be  nuuled  from  the 
as.sociation  office. 

If  the  bills,  when  received,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  accordance  with  your  ac- 
counts, kindly  advise  us. 

We  should  also  appreciate  a  prompt 
remittance  against  these  bills  when  re- 
ceived. 


One  of  our  advertisers  writes  us  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  have  received  a  number 
of  replies  in  response  to  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Review." 

Evidently,  "It  pays  to  advertise  in 
the  Review." 


CO-OPERATIVE  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS TO  RECEIVE 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

The  development  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations among  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  receive  specia  lattention  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
cultue  during  the  coming  winter.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Fred  Ilasmussen,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Howard 
A.  Macrae  as  assistant  in  co-operation, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Markts,  and  Mr.  Macrae 
will  have  charge  of  the  co-operative  or- 
ganization work  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Macrae  comes  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Hampden  County  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was 
employed  as  county  farm  agent  in  Rhode 
Island. 

There  are  150  co-operative  organiza- 
tions among  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  present  time,  a  majority  of 
these  having  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  and  disposing  of  the 
crops  of  the  members.  Many  off  these 
organizations  have  been  formed  under 
the  recently  enacted  law  which  affords 
greater  advantages  to  farmers  desiring 
to  market  their  crops  colectively. 

During  the  Fifth  Annual  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show,  to  be  held  in  Ilarrisburg,, 
January  24-28,  a  meeting  of  the  man- 
agers of  hte  various  co-operative  organi- 
zations in  the  state  will  be  held,  at  which 
time  problems  of  organization,  financing 
and  management  will  be  taken  up. 


APPLE  WOOD  IN  DEMAND 

BY  TOOL  MANFACTURERS 

Farmers  who  contenq)late  cutting 
down  apple  trees  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, should  carefully  preserve  the 
wood,  as  their  is  an  unusual  demand 
for  it  at  this  time. 

Apple  wood  is  used  largely  for  the 
making  of  saw  handles  by  tool  manu- 
facturers and  is  also  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sweet-briar  in  the  manufacture' 
of  smoking  pipes.  So  scarce  is  the  suji- 
ply  at  this  time  that  one  large  tool  man- 
ufacturer is  planning  to  send  a  force  of 
woodsmen  out  in  an  effort  to  secure 
worn  out  apple  trees  or  trees  that  are 
bearing  fruit  for  which  there  is  no  de-s 
mand. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


December  Milk  Prices 

Subjeit    to    chan^'o    whenever    warranted    by 
market    conditions 

F.  O.  B  Philadelphia 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  40  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds)  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  40  quarts,  contriljuted  by  tht 
buvcr,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
ol  "llie  Advertising  Campaign  Committee  for 
tile  pui-jKise  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
li:iij;n,  advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
ciiusumplion  of  dairy  products  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  ue 
tieducted  ana  returned  to  me  Association 
as   heretofore. 

Price  Price 

Test  per  per 

Per    cent.      100   lbs.  quart 

:-,  $3.28  7.1 

:!1  3.32  7.2 

:>,  J  3.36  7.3 

■S:i  3.40  7.4 

y'4  3.44  7.5 

;i  .5  3.48  7.6 

3.6  3.52  7.65 

;j  7  3  50  7.7 

:!  8  3.60  7.8 

;i<j  3.64  7.9 

4  3.68  8. 

.jl  3.72  8.1 

4  2  3.76  »-3 

4  3  3.80  8.3 

4  4  3.84  8.35 

4  5  3  88  8-4 

4  6  3.92  8.5 

47  3.96  8.0 

4*8  4.00  8.7 

4  9  4.04  8.8 

5;  4.08  8.9 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
I'hiladelphia    is    8    cents    per    quart 

RECEIVING   STATION   PRICES 

L(ss  Kreiicht  and  Keceiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  ono  cent  per  100  pounds  whicU 
amount,  together  with  ono  cent  per  lOo 
l)Ounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Advertising  Campaign  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publicity  cain- 
l)aign  advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Intei- 
•State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  us 
heretofore. 


DECEMBER     COMPARATIVE     PRICES 

PAID   PRODUCERS  FOR  MARKET 

MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  per    100  pounds 

Piiiladelpiiia.    50    mile    zone  $3  08 

-New    York,    200   mile    zone  3.18 

Pittsburgh,     outlying     points  3.75 

lialtimore,   per  gallon  f.  0.  b.  .34 

DECEMBER  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Pasteurized  and   bottled 

Subject     to     Board     of     Health     Regulations 
Grade  B  or  Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Ptiilnftolnhiii  13  O 

New  York  16  0 

Baltimore  15  9 

I'ittsburgh  16  10 

November  Milk  Prices 

Subject    to     change    whenver    warranted    by 

market  conditions 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Miles 

1    to   10   ind 

11    to   20      " 

21    to   30      " 

31    to   40      " 

41    to    50      " 

51    to    00      " 

01    to    70      " 

71    to    80      " 

81    to   !)0      " 

91    to    100    " 

101    to    110    ■' 

111    to    120    " 

121    to    130    " 

131    to    140    " 

141    to    150    " 

151    to    100   »' 

101    to    170    " 

171    to  180    " 

181    to    100    " 

191    to   200    " 

201    to  210    " 


bf  C'  t* 

«  3 


03       - 


U-  •»■  Tji  ^ 

.27  $2.77 

.285  2.75 

.308  2  73 

32  2.72 

34  2.70 

355  2.08 

.309  2.67 

.38  2  6b 

.396  2.64 

408  2.63 

.418  2.62 

.43  2.61 

44  2  60 

!450  2.58 

.400  2.57 

.48  2.56 

488  2.55 

.50  2  54 

.508  2.53 

52  2.52 

.53  2.B1 

Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3  per  cent,  war  tax.'  Pour-tenths  of  a  cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  buttorfat  above  or  below  3  per  cent. 
MONTHLY   PRICES   OF    GRADE  B   OR 

MARKET   MILK 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and.  at  receiving  sta- 
tions   in    the    50    mile    zone,    at    3    per    cent, 
butterfat.      Four    cents    being    added    or    de- 
ducted for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat  above 

or  below  3  per  cent.  ^       .   . 

Receiving 

F.  O.   R    per  station   50  mile 

quart  Phila.  zone   per   cwt. 

.January  8.1  3.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  8-2J 

May  f.l  ll\ 

•'"•y  H  567 

August  9.1  l^l 

September  9-1  °"f 

October  9.1  |«| 

November  9.1  °°l 

December  8.  2. OH 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4  per  cent,   milk   at  all   receiving  points 
^  Average 

First  half  per   montn 

.Tanuary  ^^-Ifi  '^3.12 

February  320  8.18 

Mnrch  3.14  o.i-» 

AprU  3.38  3.43 

Mnv  2.96  3.00 

.Tune  2  71  2.76 

.u"y  2.76  2.76 

August  2.61  2.64 

September  2.78  2.81 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  ner  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  serai-monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New  York  City.  In  May,  June  and  July 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  m  August 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  basic  quan- 
tity of  milk   shipped  is  allowed. 


Price 

Test 

per 

Per    cent. 

100   lbs 

3. 

14.20 

3.1 

4.24 

3.2 

4.28 

3.3 

4.32 

3.4 

4.36 

3.5 

4.40 

3.6 

4.44 

3.7 

4.48 

-.8 

4.52 

3.9 

4.56 

4. 

4.60 

4.1 

4.04 

4.2 

4.08 

4.8 

4.72 

4.4 

4.70 

4.6 

4.80 

4.6 

4.84 

4.7 

4.88 

4.8 

4.92 

4.9 

4.96 

5. 

5.00 

Wuen    milk    is   not   tested   the 

Philadelphia    is   10   cents  per 

RECEIVING   STATION  FBIC^S 
Less    Freight   and   Receiving   Station   charges 

«•-'  y.  ^ 
-«  -^ 

ii  3 

pt,  •TJI  Tjl     P, 


1    to 

11   to 

21    to 

31    to 

41    to 

51    to 

61    to 

71   to 

81    to 

91    to 

101    to 

111    to 

121   to 

131    to 

141    to 

151   to 

161   to 

171   to 

181   to 

191    to 

201   to 


Miles 
10  incl. 
20  •• 
80  •* 
40  " 
50  •• 
00  " 
70  '• 
80  '• 
90      •• 

100  •• 
110  •• 

120  •• 
180  " 
140  " 
150  " 
160  " 
170  " 
180  •• 
190  " 
200  " 
210  " 


.27 

.285 

.808 

.82 

.84 

.855 

.869 

.88 

.896 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.62 

.58 


$3.70 
3.68 
8.66 
8.65 
8.63 
3.61 
3.60 
8.59 
8.57 
8.56 
8.55 
8.54 
8.58 
8.51 
8.50 
8.49 
8.48 
8.47 
8.46 
8.45 
8.44 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts — 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3  per  cent,  war  tax.  Four  tenths  of  a  cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,    butterfat    above   or   below    3    per    cent. 
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NOVEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 

score    solid    packed   creamery   butter, 
cents    per    pound 


New    York 

Phila. 

Chicago 

1 

02 

02 

1/2 

61   1/4 

'> 

02 

1/2 

61    1/2 

3 

03 

63 

61    1/2 

4 

64 

63 

61    1/2 

5 

64 

64 

1/2 

62 

0 

04 

64 

62 

9 

04 

64 

62    1 /a 

10 

64 

64 

62    1/2 

11 

64 

64 

62    1/J 

12 

65 

64 

62    1/2 

13 

65 

64 

62    1/2 

15 

65 

65 

1/2 

61 

16 

65 

65 

1/2 

62 

17 

65 

65 

1/2 

61 

18 

65 

65 

61 

19 

65 

65 

61 

20 

65 

65 

61 

22 

65 

65 

58    1/2 

23 

65 

05 

1/2 

56    3/4 

24 

65 

03 

1/2 

54 

20 

00 

61 

53 

27 

57 

01 

68 

29 

57 

57 

68 

30 

57 

57 

53 

On  account  of  the  high  price  of  coal 
there  will  prohably  be  a  large  amount 
of  wood  used  as  fuel  next  winter.  Use 
all  the  waste  timber,  dead  and  dying 
trees  for  this  purpose,  and  be  sure  to 
conserve  the  ashes  for  garden  fertilizer. 
They  are  rich  in  plant  food,  particularly 
potash. 


TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


The 

Pulso-Pump 

{The  PulsoPump  is  not  shown 
in  the  part  of  the  Milker  installa- 
tion pictured  above.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  power  in  any 
contenient    part    of  the   barn) 

The  De  Laval  Pulso- 
Pump produces  the  vacuum 
which  drawls  the  milk  from 
the  cows,  and  it  also  con- 
trols the  action  of  every 
Udder  Pulsator. 

This  combination  in  one  unit  of  the  vacuum-producing  and  the 
pulsation-controlling  features  of  the  Pulso-Pump  is  a  decided  for- 
ward step  in  milking  machine  construction. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Pulso-Pump  is  entirely  housed  in  to 
keep  the  oil  in  and  the  dirt  out ;  it  runs  in  oil,  evenly  and  quietly. 

The  Pulso-Pump  is  built  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings  and  the 
construction  throughout  is  such  as  to  insure  uninterrupted  and  satis- 
factory service  without  the  need  of  adjustments  or  attention,  other 
than  the  addition'of  oil  about  once  a  week. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different  type  of  milking 
machine.     It  is  alternating,  positive,  uniform  and  gentle  in  action 
and  requires  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.     It  is  faster,  more  reliable 
and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking- 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  sold  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  more  is  expected  of  it  than  of  any  other  milker — due  to  the 
Company's  reputation  for  service  and  satisfaction  to  users  of  De 
Laval  machinery. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61   Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


December,  J920 


December,  J920 
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NEPDNSETRDDFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird's 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 

roofing  to  use 

Twenty-years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That's  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Bird  &  Son,  inc.     (Established  1795)    East  Walpole,  Mass. 
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'T  takes  time  to  mix  special  feeds  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  most  careful  selection  and 
tests  you  can't  be  sure  of  the  ingredients.  Let 

us  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands  and  give  you  a  certainty! 

For  17  years  Union  Grains  has  been  made  to  the  same  splendid  ^?rmu\a. 
Hundreds'of  dairymen     feed  experts  the"^««^ves-have  t«ted  it  agmn^^^^ 
best  of  home  mixed  feeds-and  then  adopted  Union  Grams  for  goodi  They 

^"por  the  m^  who  appreciates  the  good  business  of  feeding  good  feed  to  good 
sto^k  and  who  has  plenty  of  other  work  to  do  Union  Grams  is  a  God-sendl 

Try  a  load  now! 

Ask  for  a  Union  Grain.  Cost  Sheet.  It  will  .how  you  where  your 
profit  comes  from,  and  help  you  .pot  the  "boarder."  m  your  herd. 
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other  Ubiko  Product.:      Ubiko  Stock  Feed    Ubiko  Butter mUk 
Egg  Mash.  Ubiko  Buttermilk   Growing  Maah.  Ubtko  P,g  Meal. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.,  d^pi.  I        Cincinnati,  Ohio 


dalancedIrations 

'Tfoijlll  7aim    Stock 


DNCA44 


UNION    GRAINS 

MENTION    THE    MILK    PEODTTOBBi    BIVIBW    WHEN    WEITINO    ADVEETISEES 


International  Feed  Grinders 

Will  save  you  12  to  26%  of  your  stock  feed,  because 
it  is  more  readily  converted  into  milk  and  energy.  An 
International  engine  or  tractor  will  greatly  assist  you  in 
power  grinding. 


€; 


International  Motor  Trucks 
Farm   Operating  Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

OF  AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH 


216  North  23rd  Street 
813  Market  Street 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  »f  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

H.  C.  CanplMlI.  B.8..  M.D..  Ph.O.,  Clitalst 
Ralph  Fort.  AMUtaat 

Baltimore.  Md.  St.  Lo«is.  M*. 


Dr.  Lm  H.  p.  Mariwrd,  If  ilk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  S.  Johnsoa,  Bactcrioloffiat 


Branches  at  Waahinrton.  D.C. 


Pittabari^.  Pa. 


=F1CE 


Rca 

U.fi.A 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booket  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE,  PHILADELPHIA 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS -TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

IINTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Atsn,  Inc.,  Publiahert 

24  East  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and 

720-722  Heed  Bldp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 

Signature - — - - 

Date P.  0.  Address 

Member - Local 


REPORT  OF  CX)W  TESTING  ASSOaATION 
Name  of  Association,  Avondale-West  Grove.  Month,  November,  1920.  Re- 
ported by  Thomas  C.  Y.  ^ord,  Honey  brook.  Pa.  Herds  tested,  20;  cows  in  milk, 
2G0;  cows  dry,  48;  No.  cows  sold;  profitable,  2;  unprofitable,  14;  No.  purebred 
bulls  purchased,  1;  No.  replacing  grade  cows,  9;  No.  cows  producing  over  40  lbs. 
fat,  12;  over  60  lbs.  fat,  2;  No.  cows  producing  over  1,000  lbs.  milk.  20;  over  1,200 

lbs.  milk,  3.  „,,,-.< 

Ten  Highest  Producing  Cows  in  Butterfat  for  Month 

Owner  Breed  of  Cow 

James  Barrow   Durham 

S.  G.  Brosius  Guer. 

Hoagland  Gates    Hoi. 

A.  M.  Souders    Guer. 

Hoagland   Gates    "ol. 

D.  D.  Bettinger Hoi. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Webb gol. 

J.  W.  Passmore   Hoi. 

Hoagland  Gates HoL 

B.  F.  Hickey Hoi. 


•.  Milk 

%   Fal 

Lb*.  Bulter&t 

2054 

3.2 

65.7 

854 

6.0 

51.2 

1207 

4.0 

48.3 

1044 

4.4 

45.9 

1110 

4.1 

45.5 

1296 

3.5 

45.4 

1085 

4.0 

48.4 

1184 

3.8 

48.1 

1002 

4.0 

42.1 

1177 

8.5 

41.2 

President  Willits  Address 

(Continued   from   page    two) 
Comparison  of  Prices  for  Milk  and  for 
Other  Farm  Products 
Corn,    December   4th,    1919    was   $1.70 
now  $1.00,  a  reduction  of  41.93%. 
Potatoes   per  cwt.,   December   4th,    1919 
were  $2.75  now  $1.75  a  reduction  of  37%. 
Wheat,  December  4th,  1919  was  $2.36 
now  $1.85,  a  reduction  of  21.43%. 

Oats,  December  4th,  1919  was  $.88  now 
$.60,  a  reduction  of  42%. 

Cattle,  December  4th,  1919  was  $16.50 
now  $12.00,  a  reduction  of  28%. 

Hosts,  December  4th,  1919  was  $14.75 
now  $11.00,  a  reduction  of  25%. 

The  average  reduction  of  all  these  in 
price  is  32.56%.  In  the  same  the  farmers 
milk  price  has  been  lowered  but  11%. 

The    following    are    the    comparative 
prices  for  4%  milk  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
for  the  past  5  years: 
1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 

5Jc  7c  10c  9c  10c 


Labor 
It  is  true,  labor  costs  on  our  farms 
continues  as  high  as  at  any  time  during 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supply 
has  been  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  unemployment  in  our 
cities  and  employers  here  in  Philadel- 
phia are  re-employing  a  better  grade  of 
labor  at  lower  rates.  Surely  this  move- 
ment will  react  to  our  farmers  advan- 
tage by  another  year.  Enough  able- 
bodied  men  must  have  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger  by  that  time  to  be  willing  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  places  and  help 
produce  that  which  they  could  eat,  re- 
lieving our  women  and  old  men  and  boys, 
who  have  continued  to  furnish  the  bulk 
of  our  farm  labor. 

National  Activities 
During  the  year  just  closed,  the  offi- 
cers   of   the   association    have   taken    an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
its  members  in  a  national  way.    I  have 
twice  represented  the  association  at  the 
annual    meetings   fo   the   National    Milk 
Producers  Federation,  first  in  1919  at  the 
December    meeting   and    then   the    past 
October.       During     this     time     I     have 
served     as     treasurer     of     that     organ- 
ization.    We  have  taken   an  active  in- 
terest in,  and  rendered,  I  trust,  substan- 
tial assistance  to  the  milk  producers  of 
New    Orleans    who   have   had   the    mis- 
fortune to  be  the  first  milk  organization 
prosecuted   under  the   terms   of  the   so- 
called  Sheman  Act,  an  experience  which 
might  just  as  readily  have  come  to  us. 
We  are,  therefore,  hoping  to  press  more 
vigorously  than  ever  for  a  clearer  defin- 
ition   of    a    legal    farmers    organization 
through    the    passage     of     the    Capper- 
Hersman  bill  by  the  next  Congress.    We 
are   supporting   the    National    Board   of 
Farm    Organizations    through    the    Na- 
tional   Milk    Producers    Federation    and 
also    through    the    participation    of    our 
officers  on  its  committees.    We  urge  our 
members  to  back  the  campaign  for  the 
"Temple  of   Agriculture   Fund  as   fully 
as  possible. 

The  Milk  Producers  Review 
With  the  December  issue,  our  monthly 
paper  completes  its  eighth  issue.  We 
feel  it  has  proven  its  value  and  we  have 
no  apologies  to  offer,  though  we  invite 
constructive  criticism  at  all  time.  It 
covers  a  much  broader  field  than  our 
former  monthly  letter  and  ultimately 
will  not  cost  much,  if  any  more.  We 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  found  in 
Mr.  A.  A.  Miller,  one  within  our  own 
membership  who  is  fitted  by  personality, 
training  and  experience  to  act  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  editor.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  untiring  in  his  effort  to  make 


it  a  success  and  the  officers  have  appre- 
ciated his  cheerful  co-operation,  and  his 
genial  presence  is  a  decided  asset  in 
the  executive  offices. 

We  trust  that  each  member  receives 
the  paper  every  montli,  but  does  not  let 
it  lie  on  the  sitting  room  table,  unopened, 
until  friend  wife  throws  it  out  to  make 
room  for  the  next  copy.  Read  it,  even 
if  you  are  tired  and  sleepy  at  night. 
Keep  in  touch  with  your  fellow  mem- 
bers and  your  markets  through  your 
official  organ. 

New  Field  Man 
Mr.  Gottshall  has,  during  tlie  year,  be- 
come a  regular  employee  of  the  associa- 
tion as  an  organizer  and  tester.  He  is 
at  the  service  of  the  members  and  will 
endeavor  to  apply  his  time  in  strength- 
ening the  organization  and  adjusting  mis- 
understandings. 

Sale  of  Dr.  King's  Book 
The  association  has  taken  over  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  King's  book 
"The  Price  of  Milk,"  for  our  members. 
No  one  has  attempted  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject before  and  Dr.  King  has  handled  it 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  very  valuable  to 
every  milk  producer.  We  want  each 
member  to  buy  it  and  rt-ad  it,  so  as  to 
understand  the  factors  that  enter  into 
the  question  of  securing  an  adequate 
price  for  milk. 

Acknowledgments 
You  will  renK'ml)er  that  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  Mr.  11.  W.  Balderston, 
was,   one  year  ago,   given   leave  of  ab- 
sence   for    six    months    for    relief    work 
abroad.     He  returned  to  the  office  about 
August    1st.      In    his    absence    the    vice 
president,   Mr.  H.  D.   AUebacli,  tempor- 
arily assumed  the  duties  of  the  secretary 
as  well  as  his  own.     I  wish  here  to  give 
public  expression  to  my  appreciation  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  that  cheerful  gen- 
tleman,   whose    efforts    did     more    than 
any    of    you    can    realize    to    keep    our 
markets    in    good,    healthy,   comfortable 
condition   during   the   trying   numths   of 
this  year. 

We  are  glad  to  have  siiared  through 
Mr.  Balderston  in  the  world  wide  relief 
work  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  but  we 
welcomed  him  back  August  1st,  when 
he  again  took  up  his  usual  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Arrangements  have  since  been  made  to 
allow  him  also  to  serve  as  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  publicity  campaign,  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer  next. 


Advertising  Plan 

The  directors  of  the  jissociation  have 
approved  a  far-reaelung  advertising  plan 
to  educate  our  public  to  the  food  value 
of  dairy  products  and  to  increase  their 
consumption.  This  matter  will  claim 
our  further  attention  during  these  meet- 
ings, particularly  at  the  session  tomor- 
row. But  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  recent 
comment  of  Mr.  Munn,  of  Chicago,  that 
the  use  of  an  additional  2  tablespoons- 
ful  of  milk  by  each  consumer  would  use 
up  all  our  present  sun^lus.  From  per- 
sonal observation  covering  our  member- 
ship, we  are  forced  to  believe  that  city 
people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  need 
this  kind  of  propaganda.  Our  farmers 
do  not  serve  milk  at  their  own  table  as 
freely  as  they  should  nor  do  all  of  tiiem 
use  butter  instead  of  oleomargarine. 
Conclusion 

We  do  not  know  what  is  aiiead  of  us. 
But  we  must  go  forward.  The  past  four 
years  have  seen  many  advances  in  the 
practice  of  collective  bargaining  by 
farmers.  We  have  learned  how  to  give 
permanency  and  stability  to  our  co-op- 
erative  institutions.     We   hope   to   con- 


HARDER  SILOS 


Silage  keeps  best  in  a  Harder 

It  settles  closely  and  evenly  because  of  the 
smooth  wood  inside.  It  keeps  perfectly  because 
the  walls  are  absolutely  air-tight  and  because  the 
wood  staves  are  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat. 
That  means  no  chilling:  or  freezing?— no  escape  of 
heat— no  acid  condition  in  the  silage. 

Harder  silage  is  best  for  cows— best  for  milk. 
That's  why  the  U.  S.  Government  ,^,,,,^, 

and  state  institutions  have  choosen  iv  .^ 

Harder  Silos. 


Send  for  interesting  free  booklet. 

Harder  MljJ.  CorporaHon 
Box  .33.   Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Gjod  available  territory  open  for 
live  agents 

Hardet  Silo  nn  McCune 
Farm,  Midway,  Pa. 


UNITED    C 
STATeO 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


tepOiCE3> 
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iwiTM  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWlT, 


%oM\ 


Cf  3-\IJ-  0^ 


# 


?^fe 


lecQ 


So  easy  to  clean 

Milking  done;  the  separator  run 
finished — what  then? 

Either  a  mussy,  fussy  period  of  washing 
up  and  re-assembling — or  a  quick,  sani- 
tary wash-up  that's,  a  matter  of  mo- 
ments. 

Depends    entirely    on    how    wisely 

you've  selected  your  separator. 

The  Perfected  Disc  Bowl  of  the  United 
States  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  the 
clean-up.  No  chance  to  get  the  discs 
mixed;  they're  interchangeable.  Just 
slip  them  on  the  handy  disc  transfer — 
at  one  stroke — wash  in  warm  water, 
rinse  in  boiling  water,  and  the  job's  done. 

The  United  States  is  a  Separator  you 
can  live  with  in  peace. 

Write  for  catalog 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Chicago.  III.  Salt  Lake  City 


53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Portland,  Ore. 


tinue  to  care  for  our  markets  through 
the  policy  of  co-operation  with  distribu- 
tors, manufacturers  and  consumers  under 
the  wise  adjustments  and  decisions  of 
Dr.  King,  Milk  Arbitrator  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  to  do  this  we  may  need  to 
develop  some  new  marketing  agencies 
in  parts  of  our  territory.  The  future 
only  can  tell.    Forget;  if  you  will,  every- 


thing else  I  have  said  today  ,but  re- 
nieml)er  this  one  thing,  which  we  all 
believe  to  be  true,  and  which  I  have 
said,  I  tliink,  each  year,  that  this  or- 
ganization will  fail  or  succeed  just  in 
that  measure  it  fails  or  succeeds  to  get 
the  active,  loyal  support  of  every  milk 
producr.   Even    membership   in    the    as- 

(Continued   on    page    eight) 
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Beef  Your  Poor  Cows  Now 


100  Lbs. 


UNICOKN 

OAIKY  RATION 


\ 


MARK 


COARAJrmi)  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24XFAT^  '•^* 

CAHBOHYORATES    50?6  F/BRE     »% 
MFD.  BV 

CHAPIN  &   CO. 

HAMMOND,  IND"^^ 


Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
State  Hospital  herd  of 
78  milking  cows,  fed 
Unicorn,  averaged 
13,669  lbs.  during  1919 


Your  good  cows  have  been 
paying  the  keep  of  your 
boarders  long  enoughs 

Beef  the  boarders*  Your 
reduced  herd,  fed  Unicorn, 
can  produce  as  much  as  the 
whole  herd  did  before* 

At  less  cost  for  feed  and 
roughage. 

When  your  cows  freshen, 
start  right  by  feeding 
Unicorn*  They  will  main- 
tain a  maximum  production 
for  a  longer  lactation  period 
than  ever  before* 

Good  cows,  fed  Unicorn, 
always  make  a  profit* 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Every  Mouthful 
Makes  Milk 

International  pecial  Dairy  Feed  is  a  concentrated 
milk-making  ration.  Higher  milk  production  must 
follow  when  this  feed  is  properly  used.  Balance  your 
hay  and  silage  or  homegrown  grains  with 

INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

It  is  a  highly  palatable  and  digestible  molasses  feed. 
Feed  International  pecial  Dairy  Feed  in  accordance 
with  directions  and  you  can  increase  the  milk  pro- 
duction of  any  cow  in  your  herd  from  60  to  luu 
gallons  during  a  6  months'  period  as  compared  to 
results  from  using  any  other  feeds  of  similar,analy8is. 
This  result  is  guaranteed.  Our  check  to  cover  guar- 
anteed increase  will  be  mailed  you  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Order  your  trial  ton  of  pecial  Dairy 
todaff  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  if  you  need 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.         Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
Li%>e  Agents  Wanted 


President  Willit's  Address 

(CJontinued  from  page  seven) 
sociation,  good  as  that  is  and  as  far  as 
it  goes,  will  not  be  enough.  We  must 
develop  local  membership,  and  active  lo- 
cal interest  and  activity.  This  is  your 
organizaztion,  make  of  it  what  you  will. 
Go  back  home  to  your  constituents,  and 
resolve  to  make  1921,  in  spite  of  un- 
promising market  prospects,  the  most 
successful  year  in  yor  association  work. 


MENTION    THE     MILK    PRODUCERS     RIVIEW     WHEN    WRITING    ADVERTISERS 


CLEAN  UP  THE  WOODLOT 

AND  CUT  THE  WINTER  FUEL 
This  is  a  good  season  to  clean  up  the 
woodlot,  improve  the  timberland,  and 
gather  the  winter  wood  supply  at  the 
same  time.  All  dead  trees  and  large 
dead  limbs  should  be  made  up  into  cord 
wood  first,  then  the  trees  that  have  dead 
or  dying  tops.  Remove  those  which  are 
too  crowded  to  make  satisfactory  growth, 
keeping  in  mind  always  to  leave  those 
trees  tliat  will  make  the  best  salable 
timber. 

Look  up  the  crowns  of  the  trees  in 
deciding  which  ones  to  thin  out  in  a 
crowded  group,  and  take  out  the  inter- 


Chester  County  Farm 
Bureau  Executive 
Committee  Meeting 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chester  County  Farm  Bureau  Executive 
Committee  was  held  in  its  offices,  Mon- 
day evening,  November  8th,  with  presi- 
dent J.  H.  Ilalderinan,  Pottstown,  Pa, 
presiding.  Others  present  included  vice- 
president  Charles  J.  Garrett;  Treasurer 
Isaac  A.  Passmore,  of  West  Chester; 
Willinm  Pitt.  Nevi'  London;  Joseph 
Phipps,  Uwchland;  William  Evans,  Mal- 
vern; G.  Walter  Siiarpless,  Toukgliken- 
amon,  and  Edwin  Maule,  Coatesville, 
11.  D. 

Mr.  Passmore  and  Mr.  Adams  report- 
ed that  several  of  tlie  county  organiza- 
tions including  tlie  Fruit  Growers  Asso- 
ciation and  tlie  Corn  CJ rowers  Associa- 
tion will  plan  to  have  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 
However,  there  are  n  few  organizations 
yet  to  be  interviewed. 

President  Ilalderinan  and  Mr.  Passmore 
gave  reports  t)n  the  Group  Conference 
of  Executive  Committees  aiul  County 
Agents  of  the  eleven  southeastern  coun- 
ties of  the  state  at  Readinfj.  The  par- 
ticular benefits  of  the  einfereiiee  was  the 
association  with  men  of  otlirr  counties 
that  are  doing  siiuilar  work.  At  the 
conference  jiartieular  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  community  prt»grani  of  work 
and  the  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu- 
reaus on  the  ni)ii-paid  basis  for  two 
years,  and  going  on  the  paid  basis  at 
the  end  of  two  years  admitting  counties 
that  have  a  10%  paid  up  membership 
of  their  farmers. 

Arrnagements  were  made  for  the  Farm 
Bureau's  part  in  the  Annual  Corn  Show 
of    the    Chester    County    Corn    Growers 
Association,,  on  December  2,  3,  and  4th. 
The    County    Agent   reported   for   the 
past   month's    work.     There    have    been 
started  poultry  demonstration  farms  with 
six   (6)   co-operators:      Mrs.   11.   A.   Mc- 
Corkle,  White  Horse,  Pa.;  Harry  Ander- 
son, Uwchland ;  R.  Chester  Ross,  Honey- 
brook;  Mrs.  Carl  Thomas,  West  Chester, 
R.  D.;  Wm.  B.  Coates,  Parkesburg,  and 
Pusey    Cloud,    Uni(mville.      Community 
meetings  were  held  at  a  number  of  these 
places    and   very    good    results   obtained. 
These   farms   will    be  conducted   several 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Results  of  the  corn   breeding  plot  on 
the  Wm.    Coates'    farm    were    obtained 
during  the  month,  and  the  corn  root  rot 
work  on  the  farms  of  Kenneth  Rlioads, 
James  Mcllvain,  Jr„  and  A.  J.  McCue, 
were  completed. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  consisted 
of  livestock  survey.  Meeting  at  Great 
Valley  Church.  Potato  seed  source  test, 
and  wheat  variety  tests.  The  results 
of  the  .spraying  demonstration  on  the 
farm  of  Wilmer  Young,  Downingtown, 
was,  the  sprayed,  317.0;  unsprayed,  257.1 
an  increase  of  60.5  bushels. 

Arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  were  started.  It  is  planned 
to  get  Gray  Silver,  secretary  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as 
one  of  the  speakers. 


mediate  trees  that  are  being  encroached 
upon  by  the  more  dominant  ones.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  over  thinning, 
but  leave  the  small  trees  that  have  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  the  main  stand  of  the 
woodlot  to  develop  into  timber  of  the 
future.  Leave  the  trees  as  evenly  spaced 
as  possible.  Cut  out  all  vines  from  the 
standing  timber  and  remove  the  varieties 
that  have  little  value  in  the  woodlot  or 
on  the  market. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

y\  motion  picture,  "The  Fountain  of 
Youth,"  a  film  .'idvertising  the  greater 
use  of  milk  and  its  value  as  a  healtii 
liuilder  was   shown   during  the  banquet. 

Following  the  banquet  Frank  P. 
Willi  ts,  acting  as  toastmaster,  called 
upon  Morris  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa., 
who  in  his  response  urged  the  farmers 
It)  u.se  more  care  in  the  prejia ration  of 
their  milk  for  tlie  market. 

II  .1).  Allebaeh,  vice-president,  spoke 
briefly  on  co-operation. 

Fred  Uasiuiissen,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Pennsylvania,  made  an  in- 
teresting address  on  general  dairy  sub- 
jects. 

Secretary  Robert  H.  Balderston,  made 
an  interesting  address,  referring  particu- 
larly to  his  experiences  in  Germany  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commis- 
sion and  visits  to  the  dairy  sections  of 
Denmark. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  John  A.  McSpar- 
ren,  J.  Henderson  Supplee,  W.  W.  Munn, 
jiresident  of  the  National  Dairy  Council; 
Paul  B.  Bennetch,  of  New  Jersey  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  also  made  brief  ad- 
dresses^ 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Twining,  of  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  entertained  with  a  recitation  en- 
titled "Money  Musk". 

During  the  banquet.  Nelson  James,  of 
Rising  Sun,  Md.,  presented  president 
AVillits,  in  behalf  of  the  directors,  with  a 
leather  traveling  case,  which  he  received 
with    thanks    and    appropriate    remarks. 

Second  Day  Session 
The  session  on  Tuesday  morning  was 
called  to  order  by  president  Willits. 
This  morning's  meeting  was  devoted 
largely  to  the  matter  of  educational  and 
])ublicity  methods  for  the  greater  con- 
sumption and  food  value  of  milk. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Fred. 
Rasmus.sen,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood, 
of  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food 
Council;  Mrs.  Thomas  Schallcross,  Jr.. 
president  Philomusian  Club,  Philadel- 
l)Iiia;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  chairman  Food 
Section,  Philadelphia  Fair  Price  Commis- 
sion, and  M.  D.  Munn,  president  National 
Dairy  Council. 


QUALITY  IMPORTANT 

FACTOR  IN  MARKETING 
FARM  PRODUCE-THIS 

INCLUDES  MILK 

An  example  of  the  part  that  quality 
plays  in  a  business  of  diect  marketing 
of  farm  prduce  is  furnished  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  in  Kentucky  who 
markets  eggs,  dressed  poultry  , meats 
and  fruits  to  consumers  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  business  was  established  over  two 
years  ago  by  obtaining  a  friend  as  the 
first  customer.  From  this  modest  be- 
ginning the  producer  has  obtained  suffi- 
cient customers  to  buy  all  of  the  high- 
grade  jirodiice  he  can  supply.  Most  of 
the   shipments  ae  made   by  parcel  post. 

This  business  is  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  high  quality  wth  adequate  returns. 
Customers  are  selected  with  as  much 
care  as  most  consumers  show  in  selecting 
a  producer  from  whom  to  buy  farm  pro- 
duce. Customers  are  retained  by  never 
Itreaking  the  rule  to  supply  only  the  best 
produce  raised  on  his  own  farm.  If, 
when  an  order  is  obtained,  this  farmer 
•  Iocs  not  have  produce  of  the  highest 
(piality,  he  informs  the  customer  and 
slates  that  unless  otherwise  instructed 
the  produce  will  be  shipped  at  the  earli- 
«'st  possible  date. 


Mim. 


i  / 


guarantee 


Feed  200  pounds  Lairo-feed  to  any 
one  cow;  then  li  your  own  fig- 
ures do  not  show  that  she  ^ave 
more  milk  on  Lairo-ieed,  or  if  (or 
any  other  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  your 
empty  sacks  and  unused  Larro- 
feed  and  gel  every  cent  of  your 
money  back. 

Dealers  selling  Larro-feed  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  guarantee. 


FMpmiRY  cows 
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Weigh  Your  Feed — 
Weigh  Your  Milk 

That's  the  way  to  put  your  dairy  on  a  business  basis— find 
out  exactly  how  much  you  are  feeding  each  cow  and 
exactly  how  much  milk  she  is  giving.  It  has  been  our 
advice  to  dairymen  for  eleven  years. 

Pick  out  one  cow— any  cow  you  choose— and  let  the  gain 
in  her  milk  yield  prove  how  cheap  Larro  really  is. 

If  you  don't  get  more  milk  than  before,  and  if  you  don't 
make  more  profits  from  Larro  (never  mind  what  you  paid 
for  it),  take  the  two  empty  sacks  and  any  Larro  you  have 
left  back  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Write  for  names  of  Larro  users  in  your  neighborhood  and 
your  nearest  dealer. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Manij  Imitations  Prove  Its  Siiperioritq 


CHOLERA  IN  HOGS 


Don't  Introduce  This  Disease  Into  Your 

Herd   Through  Newly  Purchased 

Hogs 

Farmers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  isolating  newly  pur- 
chased hogs  before  turning  them  into 
their  herds.  With  the  movement  of 
hogs  from  one  farm  or  from  one  district 
to  another  too  much  care  can  not  be 
taken  to  be  certain  that  the  newly 
bought  hogs  are  healthy. 

Many  hogs  have  l)een  lost  by  this 
disease  through  the  failure  to  observe 
necessary  cautionary  measures. 

When  hogs  are  received,  they  shoidd 
lie  dipped  in  a  disinfecting  bath.  They 
should  be  kept  isolated  from  your  own 
herd  for  two  or  three  weeks,  they  can 
then  be  carefully  observed  and  if  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  no  illness  has  devel- 
oped, it  is  generally  safe  to  turn  them 
into  your  general  herd,  first  giving  them, 
however,  a  second  disinfecting  bath. 
Crates  or  boxes  in  which  hogs  have  been 
tr.'insported  should  always  be  disinfected. 

Farmers  can  not  be  too  carcfid  about 
visiting  hog  lots  or  pens  on  other  farms. 
Hog  cliolera  is  readily  carried  from  one 
place  to  another.  Cases  of  proven  trans- 
mission of  the  disea.se  on  the  shoes,  by 
horses,  and  cattle  carrying  the  germs  on 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Cut  Out  the  Boarders — With  the  high  cost  of 

feeds  dairying  is  a  close  proposition.    Replace   the   poor 
^     milkers  with  cows  you  raise  yourself  and  know 
what  they  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 
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A  complete  food  for  younjf 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary for  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form. 
They  thrive  on  itason  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
Save*  Milk  Savea  Calvea 

Co*t»  Much  Lea*  to  Feed 

Sold  in  ipotted  bsK*  that  hits  the  spot 
with  calve*. 

Ask  your  dealer  or'write 

RYDE  &CO.       CHICAGO.  II.I« 


their  feet;   by  wagon  wheels,  prowling 
dogs,  etc.,  are  numerous. 

If  you  would  protect  your  own  herd- 
shun  an  infected  farm  unless  every  pre- 
cautionary measure  be  taken. 


One  hour's  work  will  buy  more  milk 
than  ever  before. 


Faulty  diet  slays  millions— milk  saves 
thousands 


A  permanent  woodlot  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  well  equipped  farm,  and  in 
many  cases  is  the  source  of  the  winter 
fuel  supply.  In  heavily  wooded  states, 
especially,  farmers  are  likely  to  overlook 
this  fact  and  recklessly  cut,  misuse,  or 
clear  up  their  forest  areas.  For  fuel,  it 
is  never  advisable  to  use  thrifty,  imma- 
ture trees  when  it  is  possible  to  get  in- 
ferior mature  timber. 
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LEWIS    LINSEED    CAKE 

The  compressed  feed  will  keep  your  cows  in  good 
flesh  and  will  increase  the  milk  flow. 

LINSEED     CAKE      MEAL 

Has  the  same  Fat  and  Protein  content  as  the  Lin- 
seed Cake— but  it  is  already  ground. 

We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  Plant  where 
these  feeds  are  made.  Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 

John  T.  Lewis  6>  Bros.  Co. 

705  Lafayette  Building  Philadelphia 


The  Sign 

of  a 
Profitable 

Dairy 
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There  is  only  one  reason  why  Kow- 
Kare  (formerly  called  Kow-Kure)  is  sa 
generally  used  by  dairymen  all  over 
the  country. 

Merit,  proven  time  after  time,  in 
treating  the  ills  of  milking  cows  is  the 
one  answer. 

By  assisting  the  digest-.ve  and  genital 
organs  to  function  normally  Kow-Kare 
throws  off  diseases  and  is  a  reliable 
treatment  for  Barrenness,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost 
Appetite,   Bunches. 

Buy  Kow-Kare  in  70c  and  $1.40 
packages  from  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  or  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  GO: 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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DON'T  THROW  YOUR 
OLD  CANS  AWAY 


Chester  County's  on  the  right  track 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  probably  more  Lmpire 
Milkers  in  use  around  here  than  any  other  milking  machine 
made;  and  that  is  also  true  all  over  the  U.  S.  That  m  itselt, 
shows  that  dairy  farmers  recognize  the  Empire  as  the  best— it 
is  !      We  can  prove  that. 

PHONE  WEST  CHESTER  699W 

EASTERN   SALES  COMPANY 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

We  do  Quality  Work 

Use  the  Best  Materials 

Write  us  for 
Prices 


American  Retinning  Co. 

819-823  N.  Lawrence  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


November  Milk  Conditions 

(Continued    from    page    one) 
made,    at    others,    drops    of   one    cent   a 
quart  were  announced. 

It  was  finally  aranged,  that,  beginning 
with  December  first,  the  price  of  grade 
B  market  milk  at   receiving  stations  in 
the  60  mile  zone  in  this  territory,  should 
be  $3.08  per  hundred  pounds  or  8  cents 
per  quart  f.  o.  b.   Philadelphia.     These 
qoutations  applying  to  4>%  butterfat  milk. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  state  that 
they  are  unable  to  meet  this  price  and 
and  meet  the  competition  of  manutactur- 
ers  in  near  by  territory.     In  such  cases 
they   are   paying   as   a   rule,   the    recent 
basis    agreed    upon    with    their    patrons. 
The   condensed    milk   situation   during 
November  showed  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment.   Buyers  are  to  a  large  extent,  still 
out  of  the  market  and  prices  of  manu- 
factured    goods     are     largely     nominal. 
Some   prospect  for  price   concessions    is 
heard    but    has    not    at    this    time    been 
borne  out  in  fact. 

The  butter  market  held  pretty  firmly 
until  late  in  November,  when  there  was 
a  sharp  break  from  which,  so  far,  there 
has  been  no  recovery.  In  a  few  days  the 
price  of  92  score  butter  dropped  8  cents 
a  pound,  being  quoted  at  57  cents  on 
December  first. 

Danish  butter  contributed  largely  to 
the  weakness  of  the  market.  Within 
a  few  days  at  the  close  of  November, 
16,159  casks  and  1,339  boxes  of  Danish 
butter  was  received  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  This  buntter  has  been  selling 
wholesale  at  prices  ranging  from  54  to 
66  cents  a  pound. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  St  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land— 
ReadinK  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  meant  quality) 

ReomoQ  Bone  fefiiiizer  Co..  Reodino,  pq. 


Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bldg. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS 

AN  AID  TO  BETTER  PROFITS 

Farming  is  a  business,  and,  to  be 
successful  it  must  be  conducted  in  a 
businesslike  manner.  It  involves  the 
production  and  sale  of  commodities,  just 
as  does  manufacturing.  The  business 
man,  whether  in  factory  or  on  farm, 
should  be  constantly  considering  two 
questions: 

1.  What  profit  is  my  business  making? 

2.  How  can  that  profit  be  increased? 

The  first  of  these  two  must  be  answer- 
ed before  and  intelligent  effort  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  second.  Proper  ac- 
counting leads  directly  to  the  answer 
to  the  first  question,  and  hence  it  is  es- 
sential to  any  well-thought-out  plan  to 
increase  profits. 

The  problem  of  the  farmer  is  to  meet 
conditions   on   his   farm   in   a  way  that 
will  give  him  the  greatest  net  returns, 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  the  use  of  his 
capital,    his    labor,    and    his    managerial 
ability.     Before  he  can  be  considered  a 
successful   farm    operator   he   must  pro- 
duce   results    that    will   cover   the   value 
of  all   these.     Capital  can  earn  interest 
without  labor  on  the  part  of  its  owner, 
and  labor  can  earn  wages  without  own- 
ing  any   capital.     The   farmer,   utilizing 
both    in    the    conduct    of    his    business, 
should    secure    returns    that    will    cover 
both  interest  and  wages.     Not  until  both 
of  these   have   been    more    than   covered 
can  any  profit  be  credited  to  the  farming 
operations.     Nothing   but    return  in  ex- 
cess of  interest  and  wages  can  properly 
be  considered  as  net  profit. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
farmers,  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  rec- 
ords, do  not  know  what  returns  they 
actually  receive.  Doubtless  many  are 
making  small  wages  or  none,  and  no  net 
profits. 


MENTION    THE     MILK    PEODUCEES    REVIEW     WHEN    WBITINO    ADVEETI8EE8 


Milk  is  health  insurance,  good  health 
is  life  insurance. 


Middle  age  is  the  dangerous  age— be- 
gin using  milk* 


Guernseys 

The   Cow  That   Gives   The 
High  Priced   Milk 


TWENTY-FIVE 
FOR  SALE 


Both  Male  and  Female 


Prices 
$75  Each  and   Up 

Over  100  to  Pick  From 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

POMEROY,  PA. 


^^  1 


'N. 


'.C'.Mfe'.a 


r) 


►  RAGE 
BATTER-V 

Service  Station 

Cold  weather  with  long  nights  is 
"just  around  the  comer"— NOW  is 
THE  time  to  have  your  car's  battery 
given  a  good  outside  charge  and  a 
thorough  inspection  for  the  strain  that 
Fall  and  Winter  will  place  upon  it. 

HERE  is  the  station  to  do  the  work 
—the  station  that  places  SERVICE 
FIRST  and  sales  last. 

Recharging,  repairing,  rebuilding. 


Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

— ^full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure — helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,  Amimal  Dip,   Pheno 

(Disenfectant),  Colic  Medicine.  Heave 
Powder,  Distemper  Powder.Gall  aalve, 
Poultry  Preparations.  Silver  Piue  Ueal- 
ing  Oil  and  many  others. 

Successful  for  30  Years 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  proves  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  an  International 
preparation  for  every  farm  am  mat 

Ask    Your    Dealer) 


Barren  Cows 

Must  be  Made  to  Breed  or  Your  Dairy 
BuaineM  will  be  a  Failure.     They 

Can    Be   Made   to  Breed 

By  the  use  of 

Hood   Farm  Breeding    Powder 

We  say  this  confidently  because  it  has 
been  used  with  such  marvelous  results 
by  so  many  breeders.  Every  cow  at 
Hood  Farm  is  treated  with  the  Breed- 
ing Powder,  and  we  know  that  it  does 
make  barren  cows  and  heifers  breed; 
we  know  that  it  checks  and  prevents 
abortion ;  we  know  that  it  makes  cows 
clean  quickly,  thereby  saving  us  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  annually. 
Order  today,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Prices  prepaid  $1.15.  $2.75  and  $5.00. 
Flexible  Injection  Tube,  by  mail,  90c. 
Mammoth  size  Breeding  Powder  and 
Tube,  prepaid,  $5.75. 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FOR     SALE 

REOISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

From  Dams  withlarde  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  MUk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

I.    V.    OTTO  BOILINO  SPRINGS    FARM  CARCIHCB,   PA.,   R  6 


ROSECOYD    FARM'S 

Durocs  of  Quality 

Well  Kept       Well  Bred       Well  Fed 
D.  M.  STOUDT,  Hershey,  Pa. 


E.   NEWLIN  BROWN 

Liv«  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

Lingohocken  Berlcshires  Multiply  Rapidly 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5^  less 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co..  Penna. 


LABE 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  W>»  '«l«n»'fy 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO,  87  Main  Street,  West  Lebanw,  H.  N 


COOLS  MILK-IMPROVES  QUALITY 

STOPS  WASTE  AND  LOSS     , 

RemovM  odor*  -  halls  germ  growth— m- 
tufM  uniform,  better-flavored,  long  keep- 
ing raw  material.  ln«ilt  on  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Stop*  warte  and  loss.  Save,  its  co«t  in 
one  week.  Recommended  by  leading 
creameries  and  producer.  Hyourdealef 
cannot  .upplvyou.  wntc  for  .Dccial  oB«. 
Folder  free.    Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co..  Dept.  22.  Coriland.  N.T. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS,  ALL  ARE  RELIABLE 
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The   NU-WAY    Sanitary    Milker 

^  To  thoroughly  realize  the 

truth  of  our  statements  it 
is  necessary  to  see  and  ex- 
amine the  Nu-Way  Milker, 
or  better  still,  to  see  it  in 
\  actual  operation  on  the 
]    cows.    The  simplicity    of 

fl-io    mor'Vtinp    tVirnnorhmit  * 

the  regular,  gentle  action 
of  alternately  milking  two 
teats  at  a  time;  the  un- 
breakable glass  showing 
the  milk  flow  at  each  teat 
cup ;  the  ability  to  quickly 
cleanse  and  sterilize  every  part  coming  in  contact  with 
the  milk ;  the  use  of  the  finest  materials  known  in  the 
construction  of  milking  machines— these  and  other 
equally  important  features,  most  of  which  are  exclusive, 
are  what  make  the  Nu-Way  the  most  talked-of  milking 
machine  on  the  market  today. 

If  you  have  a  dairy  of  six  cows  let  us  send  our  descriptive 
catalogue,  also  the  name  of  the  nearest  Nu-Way  user.  This 
will  not  entail  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Both  'phones 


'General  Distributor  for  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 


M 


"THE  PRICE  OF 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 
Formerly 
Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission   (Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware),  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern   States,   Milk 
Price  Arbitrator  for  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Treatment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in 

All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a  Copy  of 

This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 

Introductory-Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 

Part  J.  The  Price  to  the  Producer-Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix 
the  Price  of  Milk.  8.  Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  MUk. 
4.  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary  and  Internabonal  Markets. 
6.  The  Cost  of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Organise  for  Collective 
Bargaining.     7.    Policies  of  Dairymen's   Organizations  in  Their  RelaUon  to 

^Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production*  .8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 
9  Sanitary  RequiremenU  In  Their  Relation  to  Price.  10.  How  ShaU 
MUk  be  Distributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The 
Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution.  „     ,  „  ,         -  ,„^  ,  „„u 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies.  18.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk. 
14.    Co-operation  and  Price.    15.    Fair  Price  Policies.  ,  ,.     t    u.  u 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre, 
International  Milk  Dealers  Association;  Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food 
Section,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price  $2.00  Delivered 
FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

721   Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


December,  1920 


SANITARY  MUMP 


TRADE 
MARK 


rBESTOv] 


SERVICE 


Our  main  headquarters  at  1916-1918  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  contain  36,550  square  feet  of  floor  space 
over  four^fths  of  an  acre.    This  together  with  the  facilities  of  our  Wilmington  store,  makes  it  possible  or  us 
to  carry  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stocks  of  everything  tor  the  farm  and  dairy  o  any  firm  in  the  country 

This  is  a  dSuble  benefit  to  our  customers.  It  enables  us  topurchrse  in  quantities  and  therefore  to  advan^ge 
-which  advantage  in  price  we  share  with  our  customers  ;  and  having  adequate  stocks  on  hand  at  all  times 
enables  us  to  make  shipments  with  exceptional  promptness.    Particularly  so,  incase  of  emergen  cy^^ 

This  means  that  those  dealing  with  us  can  always  depend  upon  securing  the  full  benefit  of  the  best  prevail- 
ina  market  nrices  and  of  having  their  needs  supplied  without  delay  at  all  times.  . 

^  We  areCquarters  f3e  best  lines  of  farm  and  dairy  supplies,  machinery,  parts,  and  equipment,  includ- 

ing  the  following  :— 

American  Seeding  Machine  Company  King  Ventilating  Company 

Seeding  Machines.    Drills.   Broadcasters    and       Aerators  and  Ventilating  Equipment  for  Bams 
Corn  Planters  ^^  Dairies 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Fence  Company 

Fences.  Fence  Posts  and  Gates 

Bateman  &  Companies,  Inc. 

Iron  Age  Orchard  and  Potato  Machinery  and 
Garden  Tools 

B.  K. 

The  ideal  Ditinfectant  and  Deodorizer  for  Farm 
and  Dairy  use. 

De  Layal  Separator  Company 

Milking  Machines,  Separators  and  Clarifiers 

Gould  Mannfactnring  Company 

Gould  Pumps  for  every  service 

Indiana  Tractor  Company 
International  Harvester  Company 

Farm  Machinery.  Harvesting  Equipment  and 
Feed  Grinders 


Louden  Machinery  Company 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Company 

Walking,  Sulky  and  Tractor  Plows,  Plow  Shares 
and  Manure  Spreaders 

Peterson  Parchment  Paper  Company 

Parchment  Paper  for  all  purpose* 

Reliable  Incubator  Company 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Smith  Lee  and  Seal  Right  Milk  Bottle  Caps 
Thatcher  Glass  Company 

Milk  Bottles 

J.  B.  Ford  Company 

Wyndotte  Cleaners  and  Cleansers 


You  can  always  reach  us  by  'phone  at  our  expense. 
That  is  a  part  of  our  sales  service.  Just  call  Locust  1018  on 
Bell  System,  or  Race  1568  on  Keystone  'phone,  for  Philadel- 
phia store;  or  Wilmington  6405-W  on  Bell  phone  for 
Wilmington  Store.  Please  ask  the  operator  to  reverse 
charges,  and  thecall  will  then  be  charged  to  our  account. 

Mail  Orders  receive  particular  attention.  Every  article  must  be  exac  tly  as  represented 
or  we  wmnot  handle  it.  and  we  make  every  effect  to  insure  prompt  and  intelligent  ship 
ments  of  orders. 

Farmers  and  Dairymen  like  to  study  out  for  themselves  the  problem  ^f  Yinf  Je keto  on  hand  at  all  times  special  booklets  and  other  literatur7containing 

desired  will  be  forwarded  at  once.    Without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  sort. 


BELL  'PHONE 
LOCUST  1018 

KEYSTONE  'PHONE 
RACE  1568 


Philadelphia     Farmers 

and 
Dairymens  Supply  Company 


WILMINGTON  STORE  : 

216  WEST  7th  ST. 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Bell  'Phone,  Wilmington  6405W 


1916-18    MARKET    STREET 

Everything    for    the    Modern    Farm    and     Dairy 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA    FARMERS    AND    DAIRYMENS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 

Gentlemen  :-I  am  interested  in  (Indicate  byj^*^«^^  '^^^f^^/"  ^       ^  ^^  ^^^.  □  pi^^, 

D  Milk  Bottles  D  Wagons  and 

D  Wyandotte  '«rm  Carts 


a  Seeding  Machinery 

D  Wire  Fence 

a  Pasteurizer*  and  Vats 


a  Butter  Churns 
a  Cream  Separators 
D  Milk  Bottle  Caps 


D  MUking  Pails 
G  Pavchment  Paper 
D  Tractors 


n  Brooders  O  Pwnpt  O  a.K.  DUinfectant 

□  Bam  Machinery      D  VentUators     n  Sprayers 
G  Harvest  Machinery  C  Gould  Pumps 


Washing  powder 


INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producers    Review 
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UktkMBbK   MILK   tunuiimna 

SITUATION  CONTINUES  COMPLICATED 


Unsatisfactory     conditions     continued 
in    the    milk   markets   in    this    territory 
throughout    the    month.      December,    it 
was   hoped,   would   show   a  marked   de- 
crease in  the  milk  flow,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.   In  some  few  localities  a  smaller 
quantity  of  milk  was  produced,  but  this 
was    overbalanced    by    continued    good 
supplies   f»"«>"^   o*hcr  parts   of  the  terri- 
tory.   This  condition  is  not  found  in  the 
rhiladclphia  market  alone,  but  in  pnic- 
tically    all    the    different    primary    milk 
markets  the  same  conditions  prevail. 

Along    with  continu- 
ed high  productitm  there 
lias,  if  anytiiing,  been  a 
falling    off    in    general 
'^consumi)tion,     due     no 
doubt  to  decreased  earn- 
ing power  of  the  public 
who  are  eitlier  working 
on    sliorter    hours,    ac- 
cepting      lower       wage 
rates  t)r  in  some  cases, 
temporarily  idle. 

Price  conditions,  while 
uniform  as  far  as  fluid 
milk    for    general    eon- 
sumption   is   concerned, 
have  been  anything  but 
satisfactory     in     manu- 
facturing    districts. 
There   has   been   absol- 
utely no  certainty  as  to 
what  prices  for  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes 
would  apply,  even  from 
day  to  day,  in  some  of 
the    markets.      It    was 
largely    a    case    of    de- 
pending   on    prices    of 
goods  offered  in  compe- 
tition   from    other    dis- 
tricts.    If   lower  prices 
were    made    for    com- 
petitive business,  manu- 
facturers had   either  to 
meet  the  competition  and  lower  the  price 
paid  producers  or  discontinue  operations. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  tlic  milk 
industry  in  this  district  has  the  situation 
been  so  complex. 

The  smaller  dealers  obtaining,  from 
day  to  day,  more  milk  than  their  routes 
would  absorb,  have  been  asking  produ- 
cers to  withhold  some  of  their  mdk. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  small  dealer 
in  the  local  market  who  would  put  on 
a  new  dairy  and  when  he  did,  it  had  to 
be  strictly  a  high  grade  proposition. 

Loose  milk,  on  the  platforms,  was  ab- 
sorbed for  a  time  at  association  prices, 
and  the  only  thing  that  held  the  situa- 
tion in  line  was  the  fact  that  some  buyers 
were  not  obtaining  a  regular  supply  from 
distant  shipping  points,  outside  of  this 
association's  territory.  At  times  milk 
on  local  platforms  did  not  bring  over  6i 
cents  a  quart.  Quantity  milk  from 
points  outside  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
has   been  offered  at  7  to  U  cents  per 


quart    Philadelphia,    without    finding    a 
buyer. 

The  condensed  milk  market  shows 
little  betterment.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically no  buying  in  quantity  for  export. 
Domestic  business  drags  and  is  largely 
of  the  hand  to  mouth  order.  Some  price 
concessions  have  been  reported  but  they 
are  unimportant.  Unadvertised  brands 
move  more  freely  than  the  higher  grades. 
Retail  stores  are  also  carrying  quantities 
of  milk  substitutes,  which  are  sold  at 
price  concessions.  Bulk  condensed  milk 
has  been  almost  at  a  standstill. 


rriTr-    Y\iTTIV    CADMCD'C    riTTITDP 

By  PAUL  B.  BENNETCH 


Just  what  is  the  situation  confronting 
the  dairy  industry  today?  We  are  all 
aware  of  a  price  decline  which  is  for- 
tunately not  as  serious  as  that  affecting 
many  other  industries,  or  even  other 
branches  of  farming.  The  hog  farmer 
is  down  to  a  pre-war  price  basis,  the 
cotton  farmer  is  offered  about  15  cents 
for  cotton  which  cost  35  to  40  to  grow, 
and  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  have  al- 
ready declined  even  more  than  milk  It  is 
also  true  that  milk  did  not  increase  in 
price  as  much  as  most  commodities  and 


Herd  of  Fred  H.  Bateman,  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Under  the  circumstances,  condensaries 
in  this  market  have  been  skimming  and 
making  butter.  The  disposal  of  the  skim 
milk  is  the  greatest  problem  in  this  con- 
nection. The  cream  from  the  low  price 
milk  taken  at  manufacturing  plants,  has 
been  in  sharp  competition  in  the  whole- 
sale markets,  resulting  in  a  further  de- 
pressing effect  in  general. 

Fluid   milk   prices    have    been     main- 
tained at  8  cents  per  quart  or  $3.68  per 
hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  for  4  per 
cent,  butterfat  content.     Receiving   sta- 
tion prices  have  held  at  $3.08  per  hundred 
in  the  50  mile  zone  for  four  per  cent, 
butterfat.     For  manufacturing  purposes 
however,  prices  have   showed   consider- 
able   variation    from    these    figures,   de- 
pendent   upon   conditions    and    arrange- 
ments made  by  producers  and  buyers. 

Prices  for  January  are  expected  to  re- 
main on  the  same  basis  as  prevaUed  in 
December.     The  net  return  to  the  pro- 
( Continued  on  page   7) 


that  the  pre-war  price  was  too  low,  and, 
therefore,  the   decline  should  not  be   as 
great.    The  export  demand  for  our  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  developed  from 
almost  nothing  to  immense  proportions 
during    and    since    the    war,    has    now 
dwindled  to   almost  nothing  because  of 
the  low  buying  power  of  practically  all 
Europe.     We   are  producing   more   milk 
than  we  did  in  1914  and,  therefore,  have 
a  considerably   greater  amount  of   milk 
to  be  consumed.    We  are  in  addition  re- 
ceiving considerable  more  foreign  butter 
at  our  ports,  due  to  the   favorable  ex- 
change.    Most  of   these   facts   are   well 
known   and    are   only    repeated    here  so 
that  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
reasoning. 

On  our  farms  we  arc  still  paying  war 
prices  for  labor  and  are  not  finding  much 
labor  at  those  prices  because  the  thous- 
ands out  of  employment  in  the  cities  re- 
fuse, for  the  present,  to  work  for  farm 
wages  and  to  leave  the  city  for  any  wage. 


Next  spring  this  condition  may  be  chang- 
ed.    We   are   feeding   concentrates    pur- 
chased during  the  summer  at  high  prices 
so  as  to  be  sure   to   have  something  to 
feed.     We   are   milking  cows   raised,  or 
bought  on  the  open  market,  during  the 
past  few  years  at  high  prices.    In  short, 
production    costs    on    most    farms    have 
decreased  but  little,  on  many  not  at  all. 
What  sliall  the  dairy  farmer  do?     Shall 
we  sell  some  cows  to  decrease  produc- 
tion?    This   is    an   obvious   remedy   for 
over-production    and   there   are    unques- 
tionably many  low  producing  cows  which 
can   be   disposed   of   to 
advantage. 

Increasing   the    efficf- 
ency  of  production  now, 
as  always,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  remedies 
for    the    situation,    and 
as  the  average  produc- 
tion of  our  herds  is  too 
low    it    will    be     good 
business    to    weed    out, 
riglit    now,    before    the 
price   of  beef   falls   too 
low,  all  of  our  unprofit- 
able producers,  and  that 
means  all  that  produce 
less  than  at  least  6,000 
pounds  of  average  milk 
per     year.       Then     get 
ready  for  the  future  by 
using   a  pure-bred  sire 
and     breeding    up     the 
iierd. 

Better  and  more  eco- 
nomical     feeding     and 
purchase  of  feeds  is  an- 
other method  of  reduc- 
ing    production     costs. 
There    is     undoubtedly 
much  room  for  improve- 
ment  right  here.     Mil- 
lions    of     dollars     are 
wasted  by  dairymen  an- 
nually in  the  purchase 
of    so-called    mixed    rations    low    in    di- 
gestible   nutrients,   and   more  intelligent 
methods  of  feeding  would  still  .further 
reduce  costs.     A  co-operative  cow  test- 
ing association   will  help  every   member 
to  find  his  poor  cows  and  to  feed  more 
economically.     A  co-opeartive  bull  asso- 
ciation is  a  good  way  to  secure  the  ser- 
vice of  a  better  sire.    Nearly  every  dairy 
community  should  have  both  as  a  means 
to  improvement. 

So  much  for  more  efficient  production. 
How   about  our  selling  methods?     Pro- 
duction   is    undoubtedly    more    efficient 
than  50  years  ago  and  many  herds  have 
almost    reached    the    maximum.      I    re- 
cently  saw   a   herd  of  grade  and  pure- 
bred  Holsteins    which    during    the    past 
year  averaged  over  11,000  pounds  of  milk 
each  for  over  30  cows,  which  was  sold  at 
I    a  premium  over  his  organization  prices, 
i    but   when   this   efficient   dairyman   with 
his  herd  of  cows  producing  at  least  100 
^CJontinucd  o^  page  9) 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  MILK 

AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 


By  Prof.  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood 
At   the   annual   nuH-tinp  of   the   Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  I  made 
an   address   on   the   suhject   of  what   we 
l,ave   been    doing    in    Hoston,    Mass.,    on 
milk   advertising   and   educational   work. 
A   few   figures   are   necessary   in  order 
to  place  the  subject  before  you  properly. 
The     railroad    commissioner's    reports 
show      that      during      the      year      m% 
33G,94(i,i5(i    pounds    of    milk    and    cream 
were   brought   into  B..ston   by    rail.  This 
wa.s     an     increase     of    2H.7'.      over     the 
anu.unt    brought    in    in    1910,  and    UU)' . 
m„re  than   was  brought   in   in    m'A.   ac- 
ording   to    the    sanu'    reports.      In    1J»1<>, 
th«  high  price  of  milk  retail  was  9  cents 
per  tiuart;  in  1919  the  price  was  17  cents 
.,r    an    incre.use   of    HH.H'/r .      The   lowest 
price  retail   in    1919  was   15  cents,  whuh 
price  lasted  two  months. 

The  chamber  of  c  )mmerce  reports 
show  that  condensed  u.ilk  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  233,255,1()()  pounds  of  liquid  uulk 
went  through  or  was  distributed  through 
the  Boston  market.  (No  exports  re- 
jvirted.)     This  was  an  increase  over  191() 

of  154'/'  •  '^'^■••y  '•**'*'  t"""'!'"^*"''  '"'''^  ^^ 
made  in  New  Kngland.  The  ab;.ve  does 
tv)t  include  bulk  or  barrel  g.xuls. 

Dr.  Jordan's  reports  and  inf  )rmati()n 
coming  fnMU  three  concerns  only,  indi- 
cate that  milk  powder  with  a  li.piid  uiilk 
equivalent  of  11,717 ,()()(»  pounds  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  n.)ston  market. 
This  was  an  increase  of  :i\' <    over  191«). 

Oleo  sold  through  the  B  )stnn  uiarket 
was  2,70(»,4()0  i>ounds,  or  an  increase  of 
1207^    for  the   four  years. 

Dr.  Jordan  says  that  the  ju-r  capita 
consumption  of  milk  in  Bost  )n  (B;).ston 
proper,  not  greater  Boston)  was  O.IST 
quarts  in  191()  and  O.UH  quarts  in  1919, 
or  a  per  capita  consuuqitiim  shrinkage 
of  only  ().().*39  <piarts  or  H.T'/f ,  against  an 
increased  cost  of  HH.8%. 

During  this  time  several  agencies  have 

helped. 

(a)  The  regional  Milk  Commissioner's 
findings  and  prices  set  by  them  gave  the 
public   more   confidence   in  the   business. 

(b)  The  Agricultural  College  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
special  workers  on  nnlk  and  dairy   pn*- 

ducts. 

(c)  The  Food  Administration  backed 
an  advertising  canq)aign  that  was  fin- 
anced by  distributors  and  producers, 
spending  .$11,(MH). 

(d)  The  Boston  Milk  Campaign  was 
put  on  at  a  cost  of  1?3<),0()()  on  advertis- 
ing and  milk  educational  work. 

(e)  During  all  of  this  time  there  was 
no  unfavorable  comment  or  derogatory 
outbreak    of    the    press    relative    to    the 

business. 

The  work  of  the  campaign  stopped  on 
account  of  lack  of  support  and  perni- 
anent   organization. 

Movement  Being  Reorganized 

The  movement  is  being  reorganized  on 
the  basis  of  a  dairy  and  food  council.  In 
this  organization  we  have  the  producers, 
the  distributors,  the  manufacturers,  the 
agricultural  colleges,  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  State  Departments  of 
Health,  public  citizens  and  consumers. 
It  is  hoped  to  interest  the  commissioners 
of  education.  The  council  will  act  as 
the  overhead  organization  and  secure  the 
money  and  oversee  the  work  done  in  the 
different  cities  and  towns.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  work  be  done  by  milk  educa- 
tional committees  rather  than  by  cam- 
paigns as  people  are  tired  pf  campaigns. 


Two  Types  of  Work  Will  be  Done 

j.'irst— The  educational  work  through 
the  schools.  During  the  Boston  cam- 
paign (i;W  talks  were  given  in  schools; 
157,(X)0  children    were    reached. 

Ah)ng  with  this  are  the  talks  in  fac- 
tories, stores,  before  women's  clubs, 
parent-teachers'  associations,  welfare 
centers,  etc.,  etc.  During  the  Boston 
campaign  24.()  of  these  talks  were  given, 
reaching  5.5,(K)()  adults. 

Second— Newsi)aiH'rs,  car  cards,  uu>vies, 

etc.,  are  u.sei'i. 

During  the  Boston  campaign  It  jiapers 
with  204  insertions  were  used.  Four 
car  cards,  one  each  for  four  months,  or 
5()  n«onths.  The  Milk  Fairies  play  for 
children  was  given  by  the  children  in 
the  schools  and  i)laygrounds  90  times; 
40,000  children  saw  it. 

2()1,(M)()  i)ieces  of  literature,  posters, 
etc.,   were   distributed. 

A  milk  conference  was  held,  the  best 
speakers  available  were  used  and  school 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  milk 
work  were  invited. 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE 

DAIRY  COUNCIL 


Active  Work  Begun 

IMans  are  going  forward  rapidly  in  the 
l)rei)a ration  of  working  arrangenu-nts  for 
the  educational  and  advertising  propa- 
ganda in  connection  with  the  food  value 
and  greater  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk   ]>roducts. 

FilUowing  the  accei)tance  and  authoriz- 
..*:.,.,  ..♦•  fl.»  ,>l.in  !it  till-  ;innii;il  meetinc 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, the  actual  forming  of  a  work- 
ing organization  was  undertaken  and 
comi)leted. 

The  following  representatives  have 
been  named  as  the  executive  comuiittee 
to  carry  on  the  i)rogram:  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  chairman,  rei)resenting  the  public; 
Robert  \V.  Balderston,  secretary,  repre- 
senting the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Associati(m;  Henry  N.  Woobuan,  rep- 
resenting the  Philadelphia  Milk  Ex- 
change,   ami    P.    F.   Shari)less,   of    P.    E. 


Grand  Champion  Guernsey  Bull,  National  Dairy  Show.  1920 
Imp.  Itchen  May  King  25174,  calved  May  29,  1912.     Entered  by  F.  E.  Fox  &  G. 

Kingston  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis.  . 


Very  interesting  results  came  from 
the  work  in  the  schools.  Competitive 
cs.says  on  milk  were  very  illuminating 
as  to  the  childn-n's  ideas.  One  boy  said 
that  Benny  Leonard,  the  prize  fighter, 
drank  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  .so 
he  was  drinking  milk.  Another  boy  said 
that  the  cow  gave  "tender,  juicy  milk." 

In  the  Boston  campaign  757r  of  the 
money  went  into  newsi)ai)er  and  car 
card  advertising.  It  is  very  questionable 
as  to  whether  .509f  should  go  for  this. 
We    made  mistakes   and   expect   that   all 

will. 

The  first  thing  shoidd  he  to  study  the 
people  you  want  to  reach— the  women 
and  children— and  do  such  work  as  will 
reach  them. 

One  other  thing— do  not  try  to  crowd 
to  nmch  into  a  given  space.  Make  one 
point  and  drive  it  home,  that  is  about 
all  the  average  reader  will  stop  to  read. 

Our  distributors  and  producers  feel 
that  it  is  good  work  and  increa.ses  busi- 
ness, and  are  willing  to  support  it  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

The  Pocopson  receiving  station  of  the 
Supplee,  Wills,  Jones  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, located  in  Chester  county  was 
closed  on  January  first.  Not  enough 
milk  was  being  received  to  warrant  the 
maintainance  of  the  plant. 

Patrons  at  this  .station  are  either  ship- 
ping their  milk  direct  to  the  Supplee, 
Wills,  Jones  Co.,  or  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co. 


Shan^less  &  Co.,  representing  the  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  nroducts.  The  co- 
operative work  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  with  headquarters  at 
721-723  Heed  Building,  Philadel]dua, 
with  R.  W.  Balderston  in  direct  charge 
of  the  work. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  work  co-oper- 
atively along  various  lines  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Council. 

At  the  present  time  the  moving  pic- 
ture film — The  Fountain  of  Youth,  is 
being  shown  daily  in  various  moving 
jiicture  houses  in  Pliiladelphia.  Some 
250  showings  have  been  provided  for, 
following  which  the  film  will  be  alloted 
to  other  cities  and  towns. 

Plans  for  educational  work  in  the 
public  .sclio(»ls  are  under  way.  Begin- 
ning January  first  Mi.ss  Myrtle  Barger, 
who  has  for  .some  time  been  engaged  in 
cow  testing  work  in  Chester  county,  who 
has  also  been  trained  in  State  College 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Phila(leli)liia 
Normal  School,  will  he  in  charge  of 
this  work. 

The  plan  on  the  whole  is  an  assured 
success,  having  the  co-operation  of  prac- 
tically all  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  and  the 
committee  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  various  classes  of  educational  matter, 
showing  the  food  value  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  and  advertising  propaganda  to 
carry  on  the  campaign. 

(Continued  on  page   13) 


PENLSYLVANIA  FIFTH  ANNUAL 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


The  Fifth  Annual  Farm  Products 
Show  and  annual  gathering  of  agricul- 
tural organizations,  under  tiie  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  he  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  January  24th  t«  2Hth  inclusive. 

The  show  will  he  held  in  the  Em- 
merson-Brantinghani  Building,  Tenth 
and  Market  streets,  where  more  than 
twice  tlie  amount  ot  lioor  space  Liiaii  \va^ 
used  for  exhibition  puri)oses  last  year, 
will  be  available.  The  exhibits  will  be 
more  varied  and  more  extensive  in  char- 
acter than  ever. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  A.s- 
sociation  will  have  a  booth  in  the  north 
east  corner  of  the  exhibition  hall,  ad- 
joining the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Visit  this  hooth  and 
exhibit.  See  the  mechanical  c!)w— she 
gives  milk;  also  demonstration  of  the 
handling,  transportation,  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  dairy  i)roducts. 
Rejjresentatives  of  the  associati<»n  will 
be  in  attendance  to  give  information, 
data,  market  conditions  and  the  plans 
of  the  Dairy  Council  in  connection  with 
tlie  educational  and  advertising  program 
for  the  greater  consumption  of  milk. 

Included    in    the    list    of   organizations 
lliat    will    meet    in    connection    with   the 
sh  )W  are:     The  State  II  )rticultural   .\s- 
soeiation,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania 
Breeders    and     Dairymen's     Ass  u-iatiiui; 
Pennsylvania    Holstein-Fresian     Assicia- 
li;;n;    Pennsylvania    Potato   (Irowers    As- 
s  ciation;    Pennsylvania  State  Bee   Keej)- 
ers    Association;     Pennsylvania     Poultry 
Assiciation;   Tobacco  (Jrowers    Associa- 
tion;   Pennsylvania    Nurserymen's    .\sso- 
eiation      and     the      Pennsylvania      Slieei) 
Breeders  and  Wool  (Irowers  Associati;)n. 
The      Pennsylvania      State       N'eterinary 
Medical    Association    will    also    hold    its 
annual  c;mvention  as  a  part  of  the  show. 
These     meetings     alone     will     attract 
thousands     of     agriculturists     from     all 
parts    of    Pennsylv.inia    as   well    as    from 
near-by    states.      The     Potato     Clrowers 
Association    ahme    is    expecting    at   least 
400  of  the  leading  jiotato  growers  of  the 
state  to  he  in  attendance. 

You   should   make   every   eflFort    to    at- 
tend   this  show    and    be    i>resent    at    tli 
meetings    of    such    organizations    as    you 
mav  he  interested  in. 


SUPPLY  OF  MILK  IN 

VARIOUS  CITIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

From  data  comjiiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  we  are  able  to  present  briefly 
the  .status  of  the  milk  supply  in  many 
of  the  large  <'ities  in  the  United  States 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  milk 
flow  as  of  December  first. 

In  40  cities  reporting,  a  sun)lus  in  the 
supi)ly  was  definitely  rei)orted  by  15. 
In  two  cities  the  supply  was  e(pial  to 
the  demand,  while  seven  rei)orte(l  a 
shortage-.  Seventeen  cities,  while  rei)ort- 
ing  other  data  did  not  rei)ort  on  the 
siirpbis  or  shortage  in  the  sup])ly. 

To  iiring  this  nearer  home,  we  note 
tiiat  in  ten  cities,  located  in  the  eastern 
territory,  six  reported  a  sunilus  and  but 
one  a  shortage.  The  remaining  three 
did  not  report  on  the  supiily. 


The  Nestles  Food  Company  is  install- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  in  its  Mal- 
vern, Penna.,  plant  to  enable  it  manu- 
facture certain  grades  of  candy.  At  the 
time  it  will  manufacture  caramels  and 
what  is  known  as  "hard  candies."  The 
new  department  expects  to  get  in  full 
operation  early  in  February. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

GRANGE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

'i  iie  State  (Jrange  of  Pennsylvania, 
i;t  LI  its  4Hth  annual  meeting  December 
II  to  Ki  inclusive,  at  Allentown,  Pa. 
Tliere  was  a  very  large  attendance,  rep- 
r.'.->enlatives  being  present  from  prac- 
t.cally  every  section  of  the  state.  Trans- 
])i)rtati!)n  expen.ses  for  delegates  aggre- 
g;Ued  •I'IInOOO,  heiiig  double  the  amount 
t  ..luniled  f:)r  tliis  jjurpose  last  year. 

The  largest  class  ever  i)resent,  aggre- 
gitliig  !>;•<»,  were  given  the  Sixth  Degree 
wiiile  a  large  class  had  the  Fifth  Degree 
conferred. 

The  general  business  of  the  Orange 
was  ompleU'il  with  satisfaction  and  des- 
j)ateii,  aiiicng  resolutions  passed  was  the 
following: 

WIlKKlvVS:  The  Pennsylvania  De- 
jiartnient  of  Agriculture,  during  the  jiast 
year  has  dis|)laye(l  commendable  activ- 
ity in  aiding  in  solving  the  ])r()blems  of 
the  farmers  of   Pennsylvania,   antl 

WllI-'-KKAS,  through  the  activities  of 
the  newly  estal)lished  Bureau  of  Markets, 
the  I'eiinsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  working  toward  a  solution  of 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  confront- 
ing our  agricultural  life,  viz.,  a  m;)re 
ertieient  system  of  transporting  and  dis- 
tributing the  i)roducts  of  tiie  farm,  and 
the  necessity  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions among  our  tillers  of  the  .soil,  and 

WHEHFAS,  the  Department  has  ac- 
complished excellent  results  in  its  work 
of  eradicating  tui)ereul;)sis  among  our 
cattle  and  the  control  of  disease  and 
pests   aft'ecting  our  i;lant   life,  therefore, 

be  it 

HKSOLVFD;  That  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Orange,  in  annual  session  as- 
sembletl,  heartily  endorse  the  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  urge  that  the  work  of  the 
Department  be  given  the  full  measure 
of  support  from  the  incoming  Legisla- 
ture that  the  impi)rtance  of  the  work 
merits;  that  funds  be  provided  for  the 
indemnifying  of  cattle  di.sposed  of  in  the 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  and  that 
everything  jiossible  be  done  to  facilitate 
and  fiirilier  the  work  the  dei)artnient  is 
engaged  in  for  the  betterment  of  the 
agriculture  antl  the  people  of  the  State. 

Ihe  State  (;range  now  aggregates  a 
t  )tal  membershii)  of  H:i,(m)  and  should 
include  every  farmer  in  the  state. 

riie  following  othcers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Master,  John  A.  McSparran;  Overseer, 
Hilaiui  II.  Benjamin;  Lecturer,  Phillii) 
H.  Dewey;  Steward,  T.  F.  Talltott; 
Asst.  Steward,  U.  11.  Bovard;  Chai)lain, 
Hev.  Oeo.  \V.  Hatch;  Treasurer,  Frank 
P.  Willits;  Secretary,  Fred  Bernkman; 
OaLekeeper,  J.  B.  W.  Stufft;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Kodgers;  I'amona,  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Itodgers;  Flora,  Mrs.  C.  C.  llankin; 
Asst.  Steward,  Ada  Bortels;  Executive 
Committee,  .\.  1 1.  Fullerton;  Finance 
Committee,  W.  S.  Ross;  Director  Key- 
stone (;rangc,  O.  P.  Wachob. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  month  the 
usual  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays 
largely  interfere  with  the  routine  work 
of  the   organizati  111. 

.\t  the  same  time  we  have  not  been 
idle. 

We  e,>n  rei):)rt  the  handling  or  i)lacing 
of  .'JH  dairies  during  the  month. 

Then"  has  heen  one  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  that  following  the 
annual  election  of  directors  and  one 
meeting  of  tlie  entire  executive  com- 
mittee, to  e  )nsider  inniortant  matters  in 
the  field. 

Confert  nv';'s  in  connection  with  the 
newly  firmed  Philadel})hia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  (our  ailvertising  i)ody) 
have  been  numerous  and  this  branch  of 
the  Inter-State  activities  has  iieen  form- 
ally launched. 

Tiie  usual  numix'r  of  conferences,  some 
of  major,  others  of  minor  importance, 
have  been  held  between  buyers  and  ])ro- 
ducers.  Such  ];roblems  come  uj)  for  al- 
most daily  attention. 

The  most  i)ronounced  effort  in  this 
direction  was  tiie  solution  of  the  Leslie, 
Md.,  reeeivinu,  station  iirojHisition,  which 
is  treated  at  length  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Legislative  problems  continue  to  be 
of  interest  and  have  demanded  a  coiisid- 
eralile  jiorticn  of  your  officers  attention 
during  the  month. 

Kepresentatives  from  the  office  have 
attended  IH  meetings  of  locals  in  the 
field,  while  a  total  of  144  nieiiibers  have 
been   added  to  the  rolls. 
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"The  cedar  tree  is  all  right  in  the 
grave-yard,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  fruit  orchard.'' 


YOUR  fields  are  already  rich  in  some 
plant  foods.     But  they  lack  three  of  the 
foods  your  crops  MUST  have  if  you  are 
to  get    abundant   yields.     Now    read    tliis 
carelully,  because  it  is  important  to  you. 

Your  crops  need  thirteen  different  chem- 
ical elements — or  foods.  Of  these  thirteen, 
ten  are  already  in  your  soil  in  abundance. 

Without  the  other  three,— Ammonia, 
Phosphoric   Acid,  and    Potash,— you 
cannot  possibly  profit  by  ihe  ten  you 
already  have! 

These  three  foods  you  can  best  supply  in 
Dempwolf  's  Fertilizers.  Add  these  foods  to 
what  your  soil  already  has  and  you  can  pro- 
duce bountiful  crops.  Without  them,  your 
crops  must  practically  starve,  no  matter 
how  well  you  care  for  them  otherwise. 

For  50  years,  we  have  been  furnishing  Demp- 
wolf 's  Fertilizers  to  the  best  farmers  of  this  section. 
We  surely  know  our  busiress,  and  you  can  just 
as  surely  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  fertilizers  we 
have  gained  in  all  these  50  years. 

Write  us  for  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
get  exactly  the   right  fertilizer  for  your  needs. 


York    Chemical    Works 


York,     Pa. 
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DECEMBER 
ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  current 
activities  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  be  less  pronounced. 
There  are  several  reasons  in  point. 

Early  in  the  month  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  force  were  toward  making  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  baiupiet  a  success,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  both  of 
these  events  were  the  best  and  most 
fruitful— the  meetings  from  a  business 
and  educational  standpoint  and  the  ban- 
quet from  a  social  and  entertaining 
standpoinl. 


A  MILKER 

AND 

A  PoucY  That  Assure  Success 

SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  THIS  COMPANY  MADE  ITS 
FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  A  DISTRIBUTOR  OF 
MILKING  MACHINES.  AT  THAT  TIME  THE 
MECHANICAL  MILKER  WAS  LITTLE  KNOWN  TO 
THE  DAIRY  WORLD  AND  GENERALLY  WAS  RE- 
GARDED IN  A  VERY  SCEPTICAL  WAY.  THROUGH 
PERSISTENT  EFFORT  AND  STRICT  ADHERENCE 
AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  THE  ONE  SOUND  BUSINESS 
POLICY-SQUARE  DEALING-THIS  COMPANY  HAS 
ENJOYED  A  GRATIFYING  MEASURE  OF  SUCCESS 
AND  JUSTLY  TAKES  PRIDE  IN.  THE  FACT  THAT  IT 
IS  TODAY  THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  MILK- 
ING MACHINES  IN  ITS  FIELD  OF  OPERATION  AND 
ONE  OF  THE   LARGEST   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

WF^AKF^raiS  OPPORTUNITY  OF   EXPRESSING   OUR   APPRECIATION  TO 
ALL  WITH  WHOM  WE^^^^^^  DEALINGS  IN    THE   PAST,   AND  TO   GIVE 

ASSURANCE  OF  OUR  CONTINUED  INTEREST  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

Every  dairyman  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  milking  machine.  Whether  you  expect  to  purchase  ornot 
you  will  findTheNU  WAV  catalogue  very  interesting  and  well  worth  having ;  it  will  expla.n  many  new  and  exclus.ve 
features  of  real  importance  that  will  appeal  to  you.    Why  not  write  for  it  today? 
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STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributor  for 

Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkars 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 
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In  many  cases  these  are  perishable 
products  and  must  be  moved  or  a  total 
loss  taken. 

The  farmer  as  well  as  the  general 
manufacturer  will  have  to  take  their 
medicine,  bitter  though  it  may  be,  but 
a  firm  basis  on  which  business  can  be 
transacted  must  be  reached  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

In  tlie  meantime  we  must  all  consider 
carefully,  every  move  made  and  every 
step  taken.  Take  council  with  your  co- 
producers,  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground 
and  consider  every  stage  of  the  readjust- 
ment so  tliat  whatever  may  be  done  may 
prove  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  in- 
dustry on  the  whole. 


Officers    and   Directors 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Association 

President,    T.    ?•    WilUts 
Vice-President,    H.    D.    Allebach 
Secretary,    B.   W.   Balderston 
Treasurer,    Frederick   Shangle 


J.  H.  Bennetch 
Robt.   F.   Brinton 
H.    D.    Allebach 
W.  D.  Copperthwaite 
E.   Nelson  James 
Ivo.  V.  Otto 

E.  R.    Pennington 

F.  M.  Twining 
Ira  J.  Book 


A.  B.  Waddington 
F.   P.   Willits 
F.  O.  Ware 
Albert    Sarig 
Frederick   Shangle 
E.  H.  Donovan 
R.    R.   Spring 
R.    I.  Tussey 
H.  I.  Lauvor 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  8, 
1920,  at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1879." 
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Business  conditions  generally  are  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  shape.  The  process 
of  readjustment  from  the  inflated  war 
time  price  basis  is  under  way,  but  the 
movement  does  not,  by  any  means,  flow 
smoothly.  There  is  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  developments  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  prophesy  what  the  near  future  has 
in  store. 

Producers  and  manufacturers  have  had 
to  bear  burdens  they  did  not  anticipate. 
Labor  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  process 
of  evolution.  Many  plants  have  either 
closed  or  have  curtailed  production.  The 
earning  power  of  many  employees  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Everybody  is 
playing  a  waiting  game,  hoping  that 
in  the  process  of  readjustment  they  may 
get  off  without  serious  difficulty. 

Price  reductions  in  food  products  have 
been  more  or  less  general,  but  in  most 
cases  it  has  been  the  producer  who  has 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  reduction. 
The  consumer  has  profited  in  some 
instances,  particularly  in  connection  with 
milk  prices,  although  probably  not  as 
much  can  be  said  for  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk. 

Lower  small  grain  prices  have  pre- 
vailed. In  many  cases  pre-war  price 
levels  have  been  touched.  Flour  is 
lower  and  the  consumer  has  had  some 
benefit  of  the  reduction.  Prepared  dairy 
feeds,  largely  made  up  of  small  grain 
products  and  special  concentrates,  have, 
however,  not  followed  the  market  down 
at  the  same  relative  rate,  although  grains 
■  as  well  as  concentrates  are  lower  in 
price. 

Manufacturers  are  resisting  sharp  de- 
clines in  prices  in  all  lines.  To  accept 
prices  that  would  move  goods,  would, 
in  many  instances,  invite  financial  diffi- 
culties, as  returns  might  not  cover  loans 
for  which  the  goods  have  been  pledged. 
Unfortunately  the  farmer  is  between 
the  upper  and  lower  millstones.  He  has 
grown  and  produced  his  products  at  high 
costs  of  seed,  fertilizers  and  labor  for 
tillage,  harvesting  at  abnormally  high 
expense  and  now  faces  marketing  at 
prices  which  are  far  below  the  cost  of 
production. 


Plans  are  under  way  at  Washington 
looking  toward  the  enactment  of  revised 
tariff  laws  during  the  present  short 
term  of  Congress.  This  is  always  a 
complex  proposition  and  to  obtain  leg- 
islation that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
interests  involves  a  long  drawn  out 
battle. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability 
of  forcing  legislation,  just  for  the  sake 
of  legislation,  witliout  the  careful  prepar- 
ation and  thought  that  is  also  likely  nec- 
essary. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  bill 
carries  substantial  duties  against  raw 
agricultural  products  such  as  the  prin- 
cipal small  grains,  wool  and  cotton.  Con- 
siderable pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  to  have  the  bill  include  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  on  butter  and  some  other 
dairy  products  in  order  to  protect  the 
domestic  dairy  industry. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  of  New  York,  fav- 
oring a  protective  tariff  on  dairy  pro- 
ducts "that  will  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  that  will  be  reciprocal 
with  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 
that  the  farmer  has  to  buy." 

Your  own  association  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  the  shape  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, adopted  at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing. 

WHEREAS,  the  large  importations  of 
dairy  products,  oriental  vegetable  oils, 
wheat,  etc.,  into  this  country  is  reacting 
to  the  detriment  of  dairy  farmers,  grow- 
ers of  cotton  seed  and  grain,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved:  By  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  that  we  urge 
the  National  Congress  to  make  such 
tariff  import  regulations,  both  in  raw  and 
refined  products  of  the  character  named, 
as  will  protect  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  from  the  competition  of  these  pro- 
ducts, produced  at  lower  costs  than  are 
commodities  grown  in  this  country. 


LOUISIANA  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  INDICTED 
The  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  with  headquarters  at 
New   Orleans,  Louisiana,   have   been  in- 
dicted   by    the   Federal    officers    in    that 
state  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man   Anti    Trust    Act.      The    National 
Milk    Federation,    of    which    the    Inter- 
State    Milk   Producers    Association   is   a 
member,  has  extended  its  support  to  the 
organization.     Tiie  uaiional  urgaiiiialiun 
stands    for    obedience    to    the    law    and 
after  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Miller,  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
of  New  York,  it  was  decided  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  indicted  officers.     A  fund  of 
$1,000  was  subscribed  by  various  mem- 
ber associations  of  the  Federation. 

This  is  the  first  indictment  under  the 
Siierman  Anti  Trust  Act  that  has  been 
found  agaihst  any  co-operative  milk  pro- 
ducers organizations  and  the  outcome  is 
being  watched  with  interest. 


The  Milk  Producers  Review  while  but 
a  "youngster,"  comes  to  you  with  greet- 
ings of  good  will  and  happiness  through- 
out the  coming  year. 

Wliile  we  may  not  attain  all  that  we 
may  desire,  let  our  aims  be  the  highest 
and  noblest,  our  efforts  constantly  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  good  for  all. 

Let  it  be  our  effort  to  develop  and 
foster  a  bigger  and  stronger  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  because,  in 
its  strength  collectively  is  its  value  in- 
dividually to  each  and  every  one  of  its 
members. 


H.  D.  Allebach,  vice  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
was,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  association,  elected  as  sales 
manager  and  will,  hereafter,  be  in  direct 
charge  of  sales  and  the  placing  and 
transfer  of  dairies. 


BALTIMORE  SITUATION 
By  D.  G.  Harry 

The  price  of  milk  in  Baltimore  for 
January  remains  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding month,  namely  thirty-four  cents 
($.34)  per  gallon  for  4>%  milk,  with  the 
usual  differential  of  one-half  cent  (ic) 
per  gallon  above  and  below  this  stand- 
ard for  each  1/10%  butterfat,  with  the 
exception  of  four  cents  ($.04)  per  gallon 
individual  surplus  price  for  all  milk 
shipped  above  the  average  sold  during 
September,  October,  November  and 
December.  New  shippers  to  be  paid  on 
a  50-50  basis— that  is,  one-half  surplus 
price  and  one-half  regular  price. 

This  surplus  price  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  dealers  being  compelled 
to  carry  a  large  surplus  ever  since  the 
month  of  September. 

The  price  of  milk  on  the  street  re- 
mains the  same,  fifteen  cents  ($.16)  per 
quart  and  nine  cents  ($.09)  per  pint. 

Tlie  supply  of  milk  is  still  larger  than 
the  demand,  which  is  caused  partly  by 
the  sales  falling  off,  due  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  put 
on  an  extensive  advertising  and  demon- 
stration campaign.  An  office  has  been 
opened  and  one  of  our  directors  will  have 
charge  of  the  work.  We  hope  in  this 
way  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
dairy  products. 

The  finance  for  this  campaign  will  be 
raised  jointly  by  the  milk  dealers  and 
this  organization. 

Many  of  the  prominent  people  of  the 
city  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  campaign,  as 
well  as  the  State  Board  of  Afiriculture, 
University  of  Maryland,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  McCuUom,  Women's  Civic 
League  and  others,  and  we  hope  in  this 
way  to  greatly  incresae  the  demand  for 
milk  in  Baltimore,  as  well  as  add  to  the 
liealth  of  the  city. 


YOUR  ORGANIZATION 
Many  of  our  iiienibers  are  dormant — 
they   consider    they     have     joined— paid 
their  fees  or  commissions  and  rest  con- 
tented. 

Without  a  doubt  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  done  well  by 
its  members,  and  many  non-members 
have  profited  by  it,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  penny— and  one  cannot  get 
cross  at  them  for  that— but  they  should 
be  with  us  and  aid  the  association  with 
their  moral  and  financial  support. 

Recently,  with  prices  sagging  and  pros- 
pects of  their  market  getting  away  from 
them,  tlie  value  of  the  organization  was 
prominently  developed  in  several  in- 
stances. 

Why  wait  until  such  a  time?  Our 
own  members  should  take  an  active  part 
in  obtaining  a  majority— yes  a  100  per 
cent,  membership  at  every  receiving  sta- 
tion, every  shipping  point  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed. 

Many  of  the  little  problems  would  set- 
tle themselves  with  a  100  per  cent,  mem- 
bership. Co-operative  efforts  bring  re- 
sults and  the  better  the  co-operation  the 
easier  results.  The  association  stands 
for  a  square  deal  for  all,  and  to  get  it,  in 
some  instances,  requires  a  majority  rep- 
resentation. 

Farmers  now  have  a  little  spare  time  ■ 
that  could  well  be  given  to  efforts  to 
promote  co-operation — that  means  full 
membership  in  your  local.  It's  profitable 
work  because  it  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
future. 

Get  busy  now — if  you  want  assistance 
your  officers  are  here  to  give  it  to  you. 
They  will  be  on  the  job — hot  or  cold, 
rain,  snow  or  sunshine.  Give  this  some 
real  conscientious  thought — talk  to  your 
neighbor  about  it,  get  a  few  together  in 
your  immediate  community,  call  a  meet- 
ing, if  you  will,  and  let  us  help  you  out. 
At  all  events  get  busy,  and  get  busy 
now* 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

ELECTS   OFFICERS 


Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  8th,  the 
directors  elected  at  that  meeting,  met 
for  organization  and  election  of  officers 
on  December  21st. 

The  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
George  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.;  vice- 
president,  John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.;  secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville, 
N.  Y.;  treasurer,  B.  M.  Kilpatrick,  Rox- 
bury,  N.  Y. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of 
George  W.  Slocum,  chairman,  ex-officio; 
H.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.;  R. 
D.  Cooper,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Albert 
Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  and  Paul 
Smith,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MULE  ROUTS  MILK  THIEF 


Sheep  are  dual  purpose  animals — wool 
in  the  spring  and  lambs  in  the  fall. 


Farmer  Adopts  Novel  Police  System  to 
Protect  Cow 

Raleigh,  N.  C— A  terriffic  racket  last 
night  in  tlie  barn  of  A.  Johnson,  a  far- 
mer near  here,  announced  that  a  milk 
thief  had  met  his  Waterloo  at  the  busi- 
ness end  of  a  farm  mule.  Johnson  had 
planted  the  mule  in  the  stall  of  a  cow 
which  the  thief  had  been  milking  at 
night. 

When  the  farmer  reached  the  barn, 
shotgun  in  hand,  he  found  a  battered 
milk  pail,  a  wrecked  milking  stool,  a  hat; 
but  no  thief.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


In  these  days  of  plentiful  milk  supply, 
buyers  are  inclined  to  be  more  and  more 
critical  of  the  condition  in  which  their 
milk  is  received.  Competition  in  the 
various  milk  products  offered  the  public 
is  keen,  be  it  fluid  milk  for  consump- 
tion or  manufactured  dairy  products. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  have  these  pro- 
ducts of  first  quality  and  appearance. 

To  maintain  a  high  standard  buyers 
are  carefully  watching  the  source  of  their 
supply.  Any  defect,  be  it  in  quality, 
handling  or  shipping,  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  laying  off  of  a  shipper. 

Every  producer  should  make  an  extra 
effort  to  supi)ly  Ills  milk  buyer  witii  jiure, 
clean  milk  of  the  high  quality. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  purchasing 
milk  In  tbe  Fhiladelphia  territory  again  be- 
comes effective  'with  January.  Under  this 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
during  October,  November  and  December,  wlU 
be  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and  be 
paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid 
packed  creamery  butter  plus  20  per  cent. 

Subject    to    change    whenever    warranted    by 
market    conditions 

P.    O.    B      Philadelphia 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds)  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  thtj 
buy  or,  is  to  he  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Advertising  Campaign  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign, advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
consumption  of  dairy  products  The  usual 
pommission  from  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association 
as   heretofore. 


Basic  Pric© 

Basic  Price 

Test 

per 

per 

Per   cent. 

100  lbs. 

quart 

3. 

$3.28 

7.1 

3.1 

8.32 

7.3 

3.3 

8.86 

T.« 

88 

8.40 

7.4 

8.4 

3.44 

7.5 

3.5 

8.48 

7.6 

3.6 

8.52 

7.65 

3.7 

8  56 

7.7 

3.8 

8.60 

7.8 

3.9 

3.64 

7.9 

4. 

8.68 

8. 

41 

3.72 

8.1 

4  2 

8.76 

8.2 

4.3 

8.80 

8.8 

4.4 

8.84 

8.35 

4.5 

8  88 

8.4 

4.6 

8.92 

8.5 

4.7 

8.96 

8.6 

4.8 

4.00 

8.7 

4  9 

4.04 

8.8 

5. 

4.08 

8.9 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia    is    8    cents    per   quart 

EECIIIVINO    STATION   PRICES 

Less  Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per  lOo 
pounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Advertising  Campaign  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publicitr  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Intej- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  as 
heretofore. 


SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 
4  per  cent,   milk  at  all  receiving  points 

Average 
1920  First  half         per  monm 

January  $3.16  $3.12 

February  3.20  8.18 

March  3.14  3.19 

April  3.38  3.48 

May  2.96  8.00 

June  2  71  2.76 

July  2.76  2.76 

August  2.61  2.64 

September  2.78  2.81 

These   prices  are   based   on    120   per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  price 

«>L        BUI  lU.        paV^IVOlA        9^        BV<vra  O        VI  OC»&UOa  /  wuiit^v** 

New    York    City.      In    May,    June    and    July 

an   increase   of    10   per  cent,    and   In   August 

an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  basic  quan- 

titv   of   milk    shipped    it   allowod. 

DECEMBER     COMPARATIVE     PRICES 

PAID  PRODUCERS  FOR  MARKET 

MILE 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent."  butter  fat,  per   100  poimds 

Philadelphia,    50    mile    zone  $3  08 

Xpw   York,    200  mile   zone  3.18 

Pittsburgh,   outlying  points  ^     3.10 

Basic     Surplus 
Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.     $0.34       $0.30 

DECEMBER  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject    to     Board    of    Health     Regulations 

Grade  B  or  Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  13  9 

\pw  York  16  0 

n>\ltimore  15  9 

Pittsburgh  15  9 

DECEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 

92    score    solid    packed    creamery  butter, 
cents    per    pound 

New    York  Phila.  Chicago 

57  57  52 

57  57             .  50 

54  54  50 

61    1/2  53    1/2  50 

52  53  48il/4 

52  52  48   1/4 

52  52  48 

53  1/2  53    1/2  48 
53   1/2  53    1/2  48   1/2 

53  1/2  53    1/2  49 

54  54  49  1/4 
54  1/2  54  1/2  49  1/2 
54   1/2  55  51    1/4 

54  1/2  55  51    1/2 

55  55  1/2  51  1/2 
55    1/2  55  51    1/2 

55  1/2  56  52  1/2 

56  56  52  1/2 
56  56  52  1/2 
56  56  53 
56  56  1/2  55 

56  57  55 

57  57   1/2  55 
57  57    1/2 
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K'^-t  c 

--  -^ 

Basic  Q 

pric 

oer  100 

3 

Milei 

1 

b-f  «*  ft 

1  to 

10  incl. 

.27 

$2.77 

11   to 

20 

4  • 

.285 

2.75 

21   to 

30 

1  1 

.308 

2  73 

31  to 

40 

«  i 

.32 

2.72 

41   to 

50 

<  > 

.34 

2.70 

51   to 

60 

l< 

.355 

2.68 

61    to 

70 

•  1 

.869 

2.67 

71   to 

80 

•  1 

.38 

2  6b 

81   to 

90 

t  i 

.396 

2.64 

91   to 

100 

t  • 

.408 

2.63 

101   to 

110 

•« 

.418 

2.62 

111    to 

120 

1  • 

.43 

2.61 

121   to 

130 

«  i 

.44 

2  60 

131   to 

140 

1  < 

.456 

2.58 

141   to 

150 

•  • 

.466 

2.57 

151   to 

160 

<• 

.48 

2.56 

161   to 

170 

1  1 

.488 

2.55 

171    to 

180 

<  1 

.50 

2  54 

181   to 

190 

t  1 

.508 

2.53 

191   to 

200 

1  1 

..52 

2.52 

201    to 

210 

4  « 

.53 

2.51 

Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts— 113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus 
3  per  cent,  war  tax.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  on«  per 
cent,    butterfat  above  or  below    3   per  eent. 

MONTHLY   PRICES    OF   GRADE  B   OB 
MARKET   MILK 

P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  tone,  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Four  cents  being  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat  above 
or  below  3  per  cent. 

Receiving 
P.   O.  B.  per     station   50  mile 
1920  quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

January  8.1  8.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  8.21 

June  8.1  3.21 

July  8.1  8.21 

August  .  9.1  8.67 

September  9.1  8.61 

October  9.1  8.61 

November  9.1  8.61 

December  f,  2.68 
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EASIER  TO  PREVENT  CALF 

DISEASES  THAN  CURE  THEM 

Most  calf  ailments  are  due  to  improper 
feeding  or  insanitary  conditions,  or  both. 
Keep  the  calf  out  of  cold  rains  in  winter 
as  much  as  possible  and  provide  a  dry, 
well-bedded  stall  aV  night. 

Provide  Nature's  tonics — exercise,  sun- 
shine, pure  air,  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
and  a  variety  of  feeds — and  there  will  be 
little  need  for  medical  attention.  It  is 
better  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease than  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
curing  it  afterwards. 

Observe  the  calf  at  all  times.  If  it 
should  appear  drowsy,  feverish,  stiff  or 
sluggish,  act  quickly.  Reduce  feed  at 
once,  and  the  disorder  may  be  in  large 
measure  prevented.  Keep  salt  before  the 
calf  at  all  times.  An  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  should  be  available  al- 
ways. 

Some  of  the  commoner  ailments  can  be 
treated  by  following  instructions  which 
are  contained  in  various  bulletins  and 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  case  of  serious  illness, 
consult  a  competent  veterinarian  at  once. 
Do  not  delay. 


PERSONAL 
Miss  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  who  during 
the  past  season  has  been  the  official 
tester  for  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Cow 
Testing  Association  has  severed  her  con- 
nection with  that  organization  and  be- 
comes associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  723  Heed 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  engaged  in  field 
work  in  connection  with  the  educationall 
campaign  on  the  food  value  and  greats?*- 
consumption  of  T^i}^  being  conducted  bv' 
the  Council. 


BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY-RATION 

Made  on  a  baje  of  Dried  Brewer.^  Grain 


Piersma 

Anna  Colantha 

No,  252138 

A  BULL 
BRAND  DAIRY 
RATION  Cow 

pEQUITSlDE  Stock  Farms,  Canton, 
Mass.,  owners  of  Piersma  Anna  Co- 
lantha, feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  both 
for  test  and  herd  rations.  It  has  enabled 
their  record  herd  to  produce  its  maximum 
flow  of  milk,  kept  the  cows  in  prime  con- 
dition and  cut  the  cost  of  feeding.  They 
consider  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  the  best 
all  around  dairy  ration  they  have  ever 
used— barring  none— their  own  mixture 

included. 

99, 1  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day 

Piersma  Anna  Colantha  has  the  remark- 
able best  days'  milk  record  of  99. 1  pounds; 
634.9  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days;  2657.2 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days,  and  122.59 
pounds  of  butter  in  30  days. 
Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  helps  every  cow 
make  new  records  because  it  is  a  scientific 
mixture  of  milk  producing  feeding  stuffs 
built  on  a  base  of  Dried  Brewers'  Grains, 
renowned  for  its  favorable  action  in  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

Two  quarts  more  a  day  from 
each  cow 

In  any  number  of  cases  dairymen  who 
have  fed  different  feeds  or  "mixed  their 
own"  find  that  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration 
averages  them  at  least  two  quarts  of  milk 
more  a  day  for  each  cow.  While  the 
extra  cost  of  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  over 
some  feeds  may  be  two  cents  more  per 
cow  per  day,  with  "milk  selling  at  7^ 
cents  per  quart,  it  yields  them  an  ad- 
ditional profit  of  fifteen  cents  daily  for 
each  cow — or  thirteen  cents  net. 


wer--*i- 


'^^td  Oirtt  or  mart  cxjws  0»O 
BULL  BBAND  DMKT  RAnON" 
m  «ccord*ncc  %'ith  our  directions.  IP 
the  resuhs  do  i>o<  prwe  s&lisiittorv 
iowu.upon  anplicaljon  to  us  or  jkhv 
oAjui  dcAk^rt  Om!  moncv  neid  M>r  tlw 
(&d  uicd  lOill  be  refdndcd  to  vou^ 


■  Ur»AlX>    NT 


Analysis  and 
Ingredients  of 

Bull  Brand 

Dairy  Ration 

Analysis: 

Protein  not  under 
247c;  Fat  6%;  Fibre 
not  over  ll'^o. 

Ingredients: 

Dried  Brewers*  grain, 
dried  malt  grains,  old 
process  oil  meal,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed,  hominy 
feed,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground 
oats,  and  salt  (%  of 


If  your  dealer  ctai' 
not  supply  you  with 

BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RATION 

write  us.    Our  guar- 
antee protects  you. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OTHER 

BULL    BRAND  FEEDS 

FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Pace  6 
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they  are  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfect- 
ant known.  Since  they  cost  nothing  and 
are  essential  to  food  production,  why 
exclude  them  from  the  barn,  hog  pen 
and  poultry  house?  Why  not  use  them? 
"It  is  iniix)rtant,  therefore,  during  the 
winter  months  for  the  breeders  and 
dairymen  whose  barns  are  defective  in 
this  respect,  to  place  them  in  proper  or 
at  least  better  shape.  It  will  pay  to  do 
it. 


Manij  Imitations  Prove  Its  Superiority 

How  Much  Milk  Will  it 

Produce? 

That's  what  counts  in  buying  your  feed. 
Not  how  much  it  costs  but  how  much  milk  it  produces. 
How  much  profit  it  puts  in  the  bank. 

You  will  find  that  the  extra  milk  you  get  from  Larro  pays 
not  only  the  extra  first  cost,  but  makes  you  a  nice  protit 
besides.  You  can  afford  to  pay  three  or  four  cents  more 
to  feed  a  cow  when  you  get  a  quart  or  two  more  milk. 
Remember,  that  no  matter  how  much  mnk  your  cows 
are  now  giving,  you  are  assured  that  with  Larro  they 
must  give  more— or  you  get  your  money  back. 
Write  for  the  names  of  successful  dairymen  in  your 
neighborhood  who  use  Larro  year  after  year  for  just 
one  reason-becausc  it  makes  more  money  for  them. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ^^^ 


j^m' 


TO  KEEP  FARM-LABOR  DATA 
A  record  kept  of  farm  labor  does  not 
require   much   time,   yet   it  is   often   the 
means  of  saving  labor  costs.     The  labor 
records    should    show    just    how    much 
labor  and  team  work  is  required  on  each 
crop  and  the  time  in  the  season  when  it 
is   used.     They  should  show   what  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  is  devoted  to  work 
that     produces     an     income     and     the 
amount   that   is   consumed   by   odd  jobs 
or    unproductive    tasks.     This    will   en- 
able the  farmer  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  man  and  horse  labor  nec- 
essary to  produce  an  acre  of  any  crop, 
or  the  care  of  any  class  of  animals  for 
a  year.     Thus  he  may  be  able  to  rear- 
range his  system  of  management  so  that 
he  can  get  along  with  less  labor  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  production. 

A  year's  labor  records  show  also  just 
how  much  man  power  and  horse  power 
is   necessary  to  run  the  entire  farm  at 
different   seasons,   and   point    out   accu- 
rately just  when  the  rush  seasons  occur. 
With  such  records  before  him,  the  far- 
mer knows  approximately  what  his  labor 
requirements  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
rush  season.     He  is  able  to  increase  or 
decrease   the   different   farm    enterprises 
and  fit  them  together  until  he  has  out- 
lined  a  complete   year's   work   with   an 
even  load  of  labor  for  the  entire  season. 


w"il 


''You  Get  More  Milk 
or  Your  Money  Back'* 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  SENT  Ub  YOUR 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

SIGN  THIS-TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 

IINTER-STATE 

IVlllk  Producers  Review 

Interstate  Milk  Producers  Awn.  Inc..  Publisher! 
24  East  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
720-722  Heed  Bldp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  in  advance. 

Signature 

Date P-  0-  Address 

Member Local 


■-NICE 


Red* 

US.A 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booket  "Paint  Pointer." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


MENTIOK    THE    MItK    PE0DUCEE8    ^VIEW     WHEN     WEITINO     ADVERTI— 


DARK  BUILDINGS  ARE 

REALLY  DANGEROUS 

Now  that  the  fall  work  is  practically 
completed  and  the  season  for  rush  work 
over,    farmers    will    find    more    time    to 
devote  to  the  things  usually  neglected  in 
the  busy  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 
"One    of    the    things    most    frequently 
neglected  or  overlooked  is  farm  building 
sanitation  and  nothing  is  more  import- 
ant," says  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  of  the  Bu-. 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,   Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.    "It  too  fre- 
quently   happens   that    much    time    and 
hard  earned  money  are  spent  in  buying 
good  stock  with  the  view  of  building  up 
a  good  herd,  only  to  place  the  newly  ac- 
quired animals  in  a  dark,  badly  ventilat- 
ed and  frequently  damp  stable,  to  become 
exposed    to    diseases    that    usually    lurk 
in  such  places. 

"Aside  from  the  question  of  health, 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  oxygen  is  re- 
quired to  produce  milk  and  beef.  Herd 
owners  who  have  not  yet  come  to  realize 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  and  feed 
diseased  stock  certainly  know  that  it 
pays,  from  a  milk-producing  point  of 
view,  to  stable  their  cattle  in  quarters 
provided  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  Remember  that  fresh  air  (oxy- 
gen) and  sunlight  are  absolutely  essential 
in  milk  and  beef  production;   also  that 


FALL  AND  SPRING  BEST  TIME 

FOR  KILLING  POISON  IVY 
The  work  of  eradicating  poison  ivy  or 
poison  sumac  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  spring  with  the  least 
danger  of  poisoning.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  find  persons  who  are  not  easily 
poisoned  by  ivy  or  sumac  who  can  be 
employed  to  remove  the  plants,  but  with 
the  exercise  of  proper  care  almost  any- 
one may  undertake  the  work  without 
incurring  injury. 

Overalls  and  heavy  gauntleted  gloves 
should  be  worn  for  protection  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  handling  shoes  and  all  articles  of 
clothing  that  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  plants,  as  the  poison  adheres  to 
them  and  may  make  them  a  possible 
source  of  harm  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  above  ground 
are  readily  killed  by  spraying  with 
strong  brine  (3  pounds  of  salt  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water),  but  additional  sprayings 
are  necessary  to  kill  the  new  shoots  that 
arise  from  the  rootstock.  A  better 
method,  especially  for  killing  vines  on 
fence  posts  and  on  trees,  is  to  cut  the 
poison  ivy  below  the  ground  and  then 
saturate  the  soil  around  the  cut  bases  of 
the  plants  with  salt  brine. 

Valuable  eradication  hints,  as  well  as 
much  information  concerning  the  plants 
and  the  treatment  for  their  poison,  are 
contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1166, 
copies  if  which  may  be  had  upon  request 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. 


A  FARM  LIMERICK 
A   farmer  once   called   his   cow    zephyr. 
She  seemed  such  a  gentle  young  hephyr, 

But  when  he  drew  near 

She  kicked  off  an  ear, 
And  now  he  is  very  much  dephyr. 


DECEMBER    MILK   CONDITIONS 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
tluc-er  will,  however,  be  slightly  less, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  basic  and  surplus 
l)lan  will  be  effective  and  the  price  re- 
ct^ivt'd  will  in  tlie  aggregate,  be  depend- 
ent upon  tlie  relative  amount  of  basic 
and  surplus  milk  made  by  each  produ- 
cer. 

Tiie    liutter    market,    while    weak    at 
times,  lias  been  fairly  n-gular.     Statistics 


t*t*r*t^f\ 


available  are   interesting.     The   holdings 
of  creamery    Initter  were: 

December   1,    1920 79,889,000  lbs. 

December   1,    1919 7.'J,651,000  lbs. 

Increase  1920 6,'2;}5,000  lbs. 

The  holdings  of  packing  stock  butter 
were  as  folLnvs: 

December   1,    1920 3,206,000  lbs. 

December   1,    1919 2,098,000  ll)S. 

Increase    1920    1,108,000  lbs. 

Importations  of  butter  continue  com- 
paratively lieavy.  During  November 
21,109  casks  and  1,350  boxes  arrived 
from  Denmariv.  In  tlu'  first  tiiree  weeks 
of  Deeemher,  12,070  casks  and  976  l)oxes 
liad  i)een  reeeivetl  from  Denmarii,  wliile 
apparently  11,000  casks  are  afli)at.  Dan- 
isii  butter  has  recently  been  offen-d  at 
50  to  50^  cents.  New  York. 


PHILADELPHIA  SURPLUS  PLAN 
Beginning  with  January  the  I'hila- 
delpliia  Basic  and  Surplus  IMan  again  be- 
comes effective.  Tlie  basic  standard  is 
represented  by  the  average  amount  of 
milk  shipped  during  October,  November 
and  December,  1920.  The  quantity  of 
milk  shipped,  by  any  producer,  in  excess 
of  his  basic  quantity,  is  considered  sur- 
plus and  will  be  paid  for  by  buyers  on  a 
basis  of  tlie  average  monthly  price  quoted 
for  92  score  solid  packed  creamery  but- 
ter, at  New  York  City,  plus  a  differen- 
tial of  20  per  cent,  of  that  price.  This 
basis  applies  during  January,  February, 
March,  April  and  September.  In  May, 
June,  and  July  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  and  in  August  an  increase  of  6  per. 
cent,  in  the  basic  quantity  is  allowed. 

The  plan  operated  quite  successfully 
during  1920,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
even  more  successful  during  the  current 
year. 


CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

Co-operative  marketing  has  resulted 
successfully  for  the  cattle  and  hog  grow- 
ers of  Craighead  County,  Ark.  Cattle 
formerly  sold  at  $3  to  $6  a  hundred- 
weight under  St.  Louis  markets,  and  hogs 
at  $2  to  $7  per  hundredweight  below  the 
market.  A  carload  of  91  hogs  was  origi- 
nally collected  and  shipped  through  the 
activity  of  the  county  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  brought  from  $5  to  $11  above 
the  local  price.  The  local  buyers  are 
now  paying  approximately  the  St.  Louis 
prices. 


Let 

Louden 
Experts  Help 
You  Plan  Your 
Bam  Lnprovements 

Keep  down  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  yet  build  so  that  your 
needs  will  be  fully  met  for  years  to  come.  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Service  does  away  with  costly  and  trouble-making  guesswork.  It 
stives  you  a  well  balanced  bam  in  which  every  detail  is  made  to 
contribute  its  full  share  toward  the  daily  saving  in  chore  work,  con- 
venience, and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  stock. 

Write  us  what  kind  of  a  barn  you  have  in  mind,  the  number  and 
kind  of  stock  to  be  housed.  Our  barn  plan  experts  (the  strongest 
organization  of  barn  building  specialists  in  America)  will  work  out       ._  -         ^  ^ir       1 

Louden  Equipment  Saves  Half  the  Bam  Work       ,    ,    ^     ,  ^, 

T       A  «  <;f«ll.  and  Stanchions  save  time  and  labor  in  handling       bring  the  feed  for  20  cows  at  a  single  trip.  Louden  Detachable 
Louden  Stalls  and  bta^chion^  save  t.ge  a  8  »        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  the  cows  out  to  water  ever^ 

SnSrf^'di^  ToulnUt^^^^^^^  day  during  bad  weather,  and  increase  the  flow  of    milk  almost 

a  matter  of   minutes  instead  of   hours.    Louden   Feed   Carriers       unbelievably. 

Get  These  Two  Helpful  Books  ^  „  ^     ^.     . .        ^.  . .  „, 

THe  Louden  in-Pa,.  Plan  I»oo*-Choclc  full  of  inforn^ation  for  the  b.rn         J>;^eBl,Uu^^n  Caia^of-..^^'^±^:^S^^^^^^ 
arrangement  .nd  other  point,  of  vital  intere.t.  bon  t  fail  to  get  thw  book  at  once.  P^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Mail  the  coupon  today — no  charge  —  no  obligation  |  tic 


a  plan  with  suggestions  that  will  exactly  fit  your  conditions  and 
send  you  blue  prints.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

And  after  you  have  carefully  considered  the  plan  of  constructing 
your  bam  let  us  show  you  how  Louden  Labor  Saving  Barn 
Equipment  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  in  running  it  — for  years 
to  come. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company  I 

6800  Court  street  (£...w..*.j/»«7)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


'Ur^BM 


BARN  PLAN  SERVICE  ami  EOTIIPMENT 


Jcase  BcnH,  nostpai.l,  without  ch<-~"  or  obliga-  j 
tion,  tho  Ixjoks  checked  below:      (6800) 

G  Louden  Barn  Plans  T  Louden  Illustrated  Catalof  ■ 

I  expect  to  build  iremodel)  a  b«im  about  (date)  | 

for CO  WB hor»eB  | 

Am  interested  in: Stalla Stanchions  I 

....Carriera Water  Bowls Animal  Pens 

Hay  Tools.  I 

Name | 


Post  Office State. 


The  Blair  County  (Pa.)  Farm  Bureau 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Holidays- 
burg,  Pa.,  on  January  13th,  1921.  Rep- 
resentatives from  every  loeal  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers  Association,  in 
Blair  County  will  be  in  attendance.  H. 
D.  Allebach,  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  will 
make  addresses  at  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 


•h'fcf.'SttJSsss-? 


A  Sure  Guide  to 
Better  Gardens 

It  will  show  you  how 
to  produce  larj?e. 
healthy,  vegetable 
crops  —  how  to  have 
beautiful  flowers. 


The  Montgomery  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  on  January  20th,  1921. 
Representatives  from  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  will  attend 
and  make  addresses. 


SEED  BOOK*  *^*^^ 

This  176-paKe  illustrnt.  .1  ciitaloif  tells  what 
seeds  to  Csr:  when  and  how  to  plant  them 
All  the  seereta  of  Rarden   success,    bend  . 
for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY   MAULE,  Inc. 
2113  Arch  St.,       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Maule's 

Seeds  ^.ri 

Once    Grown-        atf5*»fe       i^ 
Always  Grown  .^/^, 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Cut  Out  the  Boarders — With  the  high  cost  of 
feeds  dairying  is  a  close  proposition.  Replace  the  poor 
^^  milkers  with  cows  you  raise  yourself  and  know 
what  they  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 


A  complete  food  for  younjf 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary for  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form. 
They  thrive  on  itason  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
SaveM  Milk  Save*  Calve* 

CottM  Much  Leaa  to  Feed 

Sold  in  spotted  baRs  that  hiU  the  apot 

with  calve*. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

RYHK&CO.       CIIICACO,  ILL.. 
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Never  Cost  One  Cent 
for  Repairs" 

— IV:  C.  Deakin,  New  MOford,  Ptu 

One  man  handles  3  double  units  and 

does  his  own  stripping.    Needs  little 

ciicv  7#i  care  to  keep  clean  on  account 

V^I^miy  of  removable  Pulsator.    More 

CLEAN     than  satisfied.  Even  better  than 

claimed.     Earnestly  recommend  Pine 

Tree  to  every  dairy  farmer. 

Brief  notes  from  enthusiastic  letter  from 

.  -■  — „--,  W.C.  Deakin.  prominent 

BETTER  THAN  dairyman  of  New  Mil- 
CLAIMED       ford,  Pa. 

Write  for  our  "Book  of  Experience**  in  which  43 
Pine  Tree  users  tell  how  they  made  money  by 
adopting  this  wonderful  milker.    Write  today! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  0>. 

Dept  2791,110  Montgomery  St^  Syracute,  N.  Y. 


2843  W.  lOtb  St. 
Chicago.  lU. 


319  Second  Ave.  S.        346  WMhingtonSt. 
MinacapoUe,  Minn.      8«n  Francisco.  CaU 


INTERNATIONAL     ENGINES 


MORE  POWER 
MORE  PROFIT 


SIZES-li,  3 
6,  10  H.  P. 


Motor  Trucks     Farm  Operating  Equipment 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 


m 


OF  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH,  216  North  23rd  Street 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH       -      813  Market  Street 
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NEIGHBORLY   CHATS 

Cyrus   Noble  Calls   a  Meeting  of  Milk 
Producers 

Saturday  night,  December  28th,  was  a 
date  wliich  will  be  remembered  for  some 
time  in  the  valley  in  which  Cyrus  Noble 
lived,  for  it  was  on  that  evening  that  the 
farmers  of  that  community  had  the  first 
real  "get  together  meeting."     Its  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Cyrus 
Noble   and   his  two  sons,  who   had  as- 
sured  Winnie  Blackburn,   whose   family 
they  visited  ten  days  previous,  that  they 
would  spare  no  time  in  advertising  the 
meeting.    So  enthusiastic  were  the  junior 
Noble's  that  they  would  go  out  in  the 
evening  after  doing  the  chores  and  urge 
every  milk  producer  and  liis  family  to 
attend  the  meeting  when  modern  meth- 
ods of  marketing  milk,  or  marketing  milk 
co-operatively,  would   be   discussed. 

By  seven  forty-five  the  old  school 
house  was  filled  with  farmers  and  their 
families  so  that  there  was  very  little 
standing  room. 

The    meeting    was    opened    by     Mr. 
Blackburn,     who     had     influenced     the 
Noble's  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.    In   the    opening    remarks     Mr. 
Blackburn  spoke  of  the  benefits  his  com- 
munity   had   derived    from    co-operative 
marketing,    breeding    and    cow    testing. 
After   his    brief   remarks   he   introduced 
the   speaker,   a   representative   of   a   co- 
operative marketing  association,  who,  by 
request     had     brought     a     stereopticon 
lantern  and  a  number  of  slides.    In  the 
opening  remarks  he  gave  a  brief  outline 
of    the    workings    of    co-operative    milk 
marketing  associations,  after  which   the 
lights  were  turned  low  and  the  pictures 
shown  on  the  screen.     So  deeply  inter- 
ested  was   the  audience  that  it  seemed 
not    a    foot    moved    or    an    unnecessary 
sound    uttered    until     the    lights    were 
turned  on  again.    It  may  not  have  been 
so  much  what  was  said  as  the  pictures 
they  saw  that  aroused  their  interest. 

After   a   bit   of    hesitating    a  host   of 
questions    were    asked    relative    to    the 
market  conditions  and  the  possibility  of 
more  economical  production.     When  the 
appeal  for  membership  to  this  co-oper- 
ative   milk    marketing    association    was 
made  not  a  person  denied  that  it  was 
the    proper    move    to    make    yet    they 
hesitated   until   Cyrus    Noble   stood   up 
and  said,  "men  if  we  ever  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  square   deal   we   must  organize, 
so  let's  go  to  it."     This  "broke  the  ice" 
and  as  Noble  started  up  front  to  be  the 
first  member  from  his  district,  it  seemed 
that  he  just  lead  his  neighbors  to  fol- 
low suit.     While  a  lively  discussion  was 
carried  on  among  the  producers  one  by 
one  they  followed  Noble's  example  and 
pleged  their  support  to  the  organization 
that  had  already  done  so  much  for  the 
farmer.       Some     farmers     left     without 
"signing  up"  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the    hour   while   others    were   so   deeply 
interested  that  they  just  "stayed  around" 
to    ask    more    questions    regarding    the 
benefits  of  cow  testing  and  breeding  as- 
sociations. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  oflScers 
were  elected  and  a  local  branch  of  this 
co-operative  marketing  association  or- 
ganized. As  tiie  farmers  parted  there 
were  exchanged  remarks  which  proved 
that  all  were  satisfied  timt  they  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
was  no  happier  man,  however,  than 
Cyrus  Noble,  for  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  had,  through  the 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Blackburn,  be- 
come a  leader  in  his  community,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  in  any  community. 
Yet  in   his  modesty,  his  parting   words 


to  Blackburn  were;  "Winnie  you  de- 
serve all  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
this  meeting.  I  am  very  happy  to  know 
that  you  are  interested  enough  in  us  to 
lead  us  into  the  organization  through 
which  we  too  can  be  benefited  by  the 
more  modern  methods  of  farming." 

N.  S.  G. 


THE  ICE  HARVEST 

Milk    producers    should    not    neglect, 

a  full  supply  for  next  summer's  use. 

Dairy  farmers  cannot  place  too  much 
importance  on  their  ice  supply.  Be  sure 
the  water  from  which  the  ice  supply  is 
obtained  is  pure.  Be  careful  that  there 
is  no  drainage  from  contaminated 
sources,  such  as  barn  yards,  cess  pools 
or  refuse  heaps. 

An  inexpensive  ice  house  will  usually 
serve  your  purpose.  Forty-five  cubic 
feet  of  space  is  necessary  for  one  ton  of 
ice.  Ordinarily  two  tons  of  ice  for  each 
cow  in  the  herd  should  be  allowed.  This 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  cool  the 
milk  properly,  allow  for  meltage  and 
furnish  enough  for  family  needs.  Where 
cream  only  is  sold,  about  one-third  the 
quantity  named  will  be  needed. 

Cooling  the  milk  properly  on  the  farm, 
will  overcome  considerable  loss  by  sour- 
ing or  high  bacteria  count.  Natural  ice 
can  be  harvested  by  most  milk  producers 
and  the  work  can  be  done  during  the 
slack  winter  season. 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  62a— Ice  Houses 
and  the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm, 
and  No.  1078,  Harvesting  and  Storing 
Ice  on  the  Farm,  give  interesting  infor- 
mation and  data  on  this  subject.  They 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LESLIE  PLANT 

CHANGES  OWNERS 

The  receiving  station  of  the  Kelly- 
Lester  Company,  at  Leslie,  Md.,  has 
been  sold,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  of  the  association,  to  Dolfinger's 
Dairies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Kelly-Lester  Company  notified  its 
patrons  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  that  the  station 
would  be  closed  on  December  17th,  1920. 
Your  association  succeeded  in  having  the 
plant  kept  open  after  that  date,  but  on 
a  butterfat  basis,  pending  negotiations 
under  way  for  the  sale  of  the  plant. 

At  the  same  time  efforts  to  organize 
the  farmers  at  that  station,  which  had 
had  but  few  members  in  the  organiza- 
tion, were  aggressively  undertaken  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Bay 
View,  Maryland,  Local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  of  which  A. 
G.  Smith,  North  East,  Md.,  R.  D.  2  was 
elected  president  and  Charles  H.  Morris, 
of  North  East,  Md.,  secretary. 

On  December  29th,  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  station  to  Dolfiingers  Dairies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  completed  and 
the  new  owners  took  possession  January 
first  1921.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  prices  will  be  paid  by  Dol- 
fingers  Dairies  at  this  plant. 


The  West  Chester  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
December  10th.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Philip  Price,  West 
Chester,  R.  D.,  succeeding  Albert  H. 
Hoopes ;  secretary,  Thomas  Smedley,  and 
treasurer,  Harry  Pratt. 


No  farm  home  is  complete  without  its 
local  newspaper,  its  farm  paper  and  its 
organization  paper. 


The   Dairy  Farmer's  Future 

(Continued   from   page    1) 

per  cent,  above  the  average  is  not  mak- 
ing more  than  a  fair  profit,  how  about 
the  thousands  who  have  much  lower 
producing  herds  and  no  better  market? 
Many  are  losing  money  or  are  just 
"getting  by"  with  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  which  is  unpaid,  by  work- 
ing for  less  than  hired  men's  wages,  by 

and  by  denying  themselves  comforts,  and 
even  many  things  which  are  necessities 
to  men  in  cities.  These  conditions  do 
not  make  for  a  contrttted,  prosperous, 
rural  citizenship,  such  as  this  country 
needs  to  keep  its  farmers  from  becoming 
mere  serfs. 

An    improvement   in    the    methods   of 
marketing   and   distribution   so  that  the 
producer  may  receive  a  fairer  share  of 
the  ultimate  price  of  the  product  'which 
he   produces   is   the   only   other  remedy 
available,  and   herein   no  doubt  lies  the 
.  most    difficu*t-*«oblem.      Under   a   dis- 
cussion   of    better    marketing    methods 
comes  naturally  the  subject  of  increased 
consumption.     We  have  been  poor  sales- 
men in  that  we  iTSve  not  advertised  our 
product   and,  consequently,   the   average 
consumer  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  our 
product  and  uses  only  about  one-fourth 
as   much   as    he   should   for   health    and 
economy.     Many   city  people   are  using 
substitutes  for  butter,  and  so  are  many 
producers   of   milk,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  dairy  industry.    Oleomargarine  man- 
ufacturers are  heavy  advertisers  and  they 

even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  " 

Margarine    butters    bread"    and   nobody 
comes  out  to  say  that  only  butter  can 
butter  bread.     We  are  told  that  an  in- 
crease   in    consumption   of   three   table- 
spoons  of   milk   per   capita  would   take 
care  of  all  our  surplus  and  still  we  are 
not  scratching  the  surface  in  an  effort 
to    increase    consumption    and    are    de- 
pendent on  a  decrease  in  price  to  do  it 
for  us  when  our  product  is  already  too 
cheap.     Any  other  industry  producing  a 
product  with  the  essential  value  of  ours 
would    spend    millions    to    advertise    it. 
Let's  get  busy.     There  is  no  substitute 
for  milk  and  the  average  daily  consump- 
tion   of    milk    is    too    low    to    maintain 

health. 

Up  to  1916  we  sold  milk  as  individuals, 
often  competing  against  our  own  neigh- 
bors.   A  most  inefficient  method.    Since 
that   time   we  have   had  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  big  improvement,  but  who  will 
say  that  we  have  reached  perfection?  We 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  secur- 
ing   more    efficient    marketing    methods. 
Our    collective    bargaining    associations 
have  sold  the  milk  consigned  to  them  to 
sell  by  its  members  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  during  most  of  the  period 
of   their   existence   because   of   immense 
demand    abroad    for    our    manufactured 
dairy    products.      The    prices    received 
have     reflected     market    conditions     far 
more  accurately  than  would  have  prices 
received  under  the  old  method  of  selling. 
^  Now   the   situation   is   changing.     We 
have  a  considerable  surplus  and  it  stands 
to    reason    that   it   will    be   increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  a  satisfactory  price  as 
long  as  such  a  surplus  exists.     Already 
we  find  plants  closed  in  many  territories 
and  farmers  without  a  market  for  their 
milk.    It  would  seem  that  our  efforts  for 
more  co-operation  in  marketing  must  be 
greatly  increased.     Collective  bargaining 
has  called  for  a  minimum  of  co-operative 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  dairyman, 
and  if  we  are  to  come  nearer  to  a  solu- 
tion of  our  marketing  problems  we  must 
very  evidently  have  vastly  more  co-op- 

( Continued   on   page    14) 


Please  Your  Cows  With  A  Perfection 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  cow 
bellowing  for  a  milking 
machine  as  if  it  were  her  calf? 
Owners  frequently  tell  us  that 
their  cows  actually  bellow  for 
the  Perfection  just  as  they  do 
for  their  calves. 

But  is  it  any  wonder?  The  Per- 
fection's way  of  milking  is  so  much 
like  the  calf's  that  it  is  called  the 
perfect  copy  of  the  calf.  T  lie  gentle 
suction  followed  hy  a  downward 
squeeze,  followed  by  a  period  of  rest 
exactly  duplicates  the  calf 's  milking. 

You  can  please  your  cows  with  a 
Perfection.  They  will  prefer  to  be 
milked  by  the  Perfection  rather  than 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2168  E.   Hennepin  Ave. 
448  S.  Clinion  St.  Minneapolis*,  Minnesota 

Syracuse,  N»^w  York  ^ 


by  hand.  Your  boy  or  girl  can  nilk 
with  the  Perfection  as  well  a  yo  u  <  an. 
At  the  same  time  you  are  pleasing 
your  cows  you  are  pleasing  yourself. 
Perfection  returns  its  cost  in  less  than  a 
year  in  wages  saved.  It  saves  you  time 
and  drudgery.  Your  cows  will  like  it. 
Contented  cows  mean  more  milk.  Most 
owners  find  their  cows  give  more  milk 
when  milked  with  Perfection.  Why  wait 
any  longer?     Get  a  Perfection. 

Write  For  Booklet 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "What  the  Daiy- 
man  Wants  to  Know."  It  tells  in  detail 
why  Perfection  milking  means  contented 
cows.  We'll  also  send  the  names  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Perfection  owners  near  you. 

Why  Milk  By  Hand?  Cows  prefer  the 
Perf<'ction. 
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UNITBD 
STATB 

CREAM   SEPARATOR 


WITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWL 


'See 


Do  You  Va'ue  Ease  of 
Cleaning  ? 

Mornirg  and  evenirg— 305  days  a  year — the 
same  process.  Maybe  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  you  the  milk-separation  was  mostly  "wash- 
ing up  " 

The  wash-up  is  o^e  of  the  problems  solved 
for  you  by  the  United  Stares  perfected  disc 
Dowl.  No  fussing  with  numbered  discs  to 
waste  your  time  and  try  your  patience.  Wash- 
ing and  rinsing  the  interchangeable  discs  is 
done  in  a  jiffy,  and  your  separator  is  ready  for 
the  next  run. 

It  is  characteristic  of  United  States  precision 
that  this  marvelously  easy-running  bowl  has 
been  attained  with  interchangeable  discs. 

At  every  turn  the  United  States  meets  you 
more  than  half  way  in  labor-saving. 

Write  for  catalog 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

ChJca<TO.  111.  Salt  Lake  City 

53   W.  Jackson   Blvd.  Portland.  Ore. 


Wei^h  the  Feed 
Weigh  the  Hilk! 


U' 


'NION  GRAINS  was  the  first  ready- 
mixed,  balanced  dairy  ration  ever 
offered— and  it's  always  been  known  as  the  biggest 
producer  that  ever  came  out  of  a  feed  bag. 

Big  Dairies  use  it.  The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company's  big  herd  of  2,000 
cows  have  eaten  it  for  years  and  the  Hershey  Company  urges  all  the  farmers 
whose  milk  it  buys  to  use  it.  They  want  more  milk.  They  want  it  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  possible.  So  they  buy  an  average  of  four  carloads  of 
Union  Grains  every  month.     And  they're  the  kind  of  people  who  know 

whether  it  pays  or  not! 

Seventeen  years  of  experience  in  mixing  dairy  feed  goes  into  every  bag.  It  s  a  work 
of  real  experts.  You  can't  be  sure  that  your  own  mixtures  are  the  best  you  can  do 
until  you  have  tried  Union  Grains. 

Write  for  a  Union  Grains  Coat  Sheet  and  kdow  what  dairy  feed  actually  is  coating  you. 


We  also  make  Ubiko  StocP  Feed,  Ubiko  Pig  Meal.  Ubiko 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  Crowing  Mash,  and  Scratch  Feed 


s 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


Dept.  I 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


|V««i»t.  1^ 


BALANQEDjRi'r'^'^S 

^orMII  '7aim   Stock 


*M  lk«    •#« 

/'•tiTOiti    01*' 


UNION    GRAINS 


THE 


Dairymen 


TRAOt  MANK. 

44  SO.  QUEEN  STREET 


Here  is  an  efficient  milking: 
Mil  KFR  machine  that  will  milk  clean  and 
IYIIL.r\i-.i\    j^gg  not  require  stripping. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


MORE  FOOD  VALUE 

FROM  CORN  AS  SILAGE 

THAN  OTHER  CROPS 
Almost  any  green  crop  can  be  made 
into  silage  successfully.  Much  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  to  exi^el  the  air 
from  such  hollow  stemmed  plants  as  the 
small  cereal  grains  by  cutting  line  anil 
packing  firmly.  Other  crops,  of  which 
legumes  are  examples,  are  deficient  in 
the  fermentable  constituents  needed  for 
palatable   silage.     On   the  other  hand,  a 

ghuins,  have  so  much  sugar  that  unless 
cut  at  a  more  mature  stage  they  have  a 
tendency  to  jiroduee  sour  silage. 

In  most  i)arts  of  the  L'nited  States 
more  food  material  can  be  obtained  from 
an  acre  of  corn  as  silage  than  from  an 
acre  of  any  other  crop  that  can  be 
grown.  Corn  is  more  easily  harvested 
and  put  into  a  silo  than  crops  like  rye, 
clover,  cowpeas,  or  alfalfa,  and  when 
cut  for  silage  the  maximum  quantity  of 
nutrients  is  preserved.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  corn,  when  siloed,  lost 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter,  against 
23.8  per  cent,  when  cut  for  fodder  and 
cured  in  the  field.  Moreover,  there  is 
less  waste  in  feeding  silage  than  in  feed- 
ing fodder,  since  good  silage  properly 
fed  is  all  consumed.  When  corn  is  cut 
for  silage  the  land  is  cleared  and  left 
ready  for  another  crop  sooner  than  when 
the  com  is  shocked  or  is  husked  from  the 
standing  stalk.  Corn  can  be  put  into  the 
silo  at  a  cost  not  above  that  of  shock- 
ing, husking,  grinding  and  shredding. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  678  on  The  Making 
and  Feeding  of  Silage  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  APPLES 


By  Pearl  McDonald,  Extension  Depart- 
ment of   Home  Economics,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania 


Modern  Dairy  Practice 

In  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Some  interesting  data  has  been  com- 
piled by  Miss  M.  L.  Barger,  tester  for 
the  West  Chester  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion, cjnccrning  etpiipment  and  general 
conditions  in  twenty  dairy  barns  in  that 
district.  The  West  Chester  Cow  Testing 
Association  is  the  largest  in  the  Slate  of 
Tennsylvania. 

Of  020  cows  that  were  tested,  fifty 
l)er  cent,  of  which  were  pure  bred,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  had  advanced 
registry  or  registry  of  merit  records.  In 
this  fissociation,  which  consists  of  twenty 
herds,  there  are  35  silos.  Fourteen  farms 
have  separate  houses  or  rooms  for  hand- 
ling milk  which  are  apart  from  the  stable 
in  which  the  cows  are  housed.  Twelve 
barns  are  electrically  equipped,  having 
lights,  etc.;  seventeen  have  concrete 
floors;  twelve  have  their  stables  equipped 
with  individual  drinking  cups.  In  eight 
of  the  twenty  dairies,  milking  machines 
are  used.  Official  tests  are  being  con- 
ducted at  eight  dairies  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  one  accredited  herd;  three 
herds  have  passed  one  clean  test  and  two 
are  working  under  the  accredited  herd 
plan  and  one  tested  by  a  local  veterin- 
arian. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  emphasize 
two  things — one,  that  Chester  County  is 
the  home  of  advanced  dairymen  and 
second  that  the  most  progressive  dairy- 
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Long  ago  people  learned  by  experi- 
ence and  observation  that  apples  are  a 
wholesome  and  valuable  food  and  those 
who  used  them  freely  in  the  diet  were 
usually  in  good  health.  We  now  know 
why  this  is  true.  From  the  studies  of 
nutrition  specialists  we  have  learned 
what  the  apple  and  other  fruits  contain 
and  how  they  meet  certain  food  needs 
of  the  body.  Fruit  furnishes  mineral 
matter  such  as  iron,  phosphorus,  etc., 
which  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  di- 
gestion and  absorbtion  of  food;  elim- 
ination of  waste  products  and  other  pro- 
cesses such  as  the  building  and  main- 
taining the  tissues. 

Fruits  contain  acids  and  character- 
istic flavors  which  make  them  a  desir- 
able food.  They  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  give  variety  as  well. 

Apples  furnish  a  considerable  amount 
of  sugar  in  a  desirable  form.  Sugar 
serves  as  fuel  in  the  body  nutrition.  If 
people  used  apples  generously,  they 
would  need  little  additional  sweets  in 
the  form  of  sugar.  For  children,  this  is 
important  because  fruit  sugars  are  bet- 
ter than  cane  sugar  for  them.  There 
would  be  less  trouble  with  decaying  teeth 
if  children  ate  less  candy  and  more 
apples. 

Nutrition  specialists  recommended 
fruit  juices  for  the  growing  baby  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  given  such  as  apples, 
oranges  and  prunes.  Throughout  the 
growing  time  of  the  child's  life,  the 
apple  will  be  found  a  valuable  part  of 
the  diet. 

Because  of  the  food  values  as  given 
above  the  apple  should  be  used  more 
generously  in  the  diet.  In  a  year  of 
plenty,  the  apple  is  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical fruits  to  use. 


Miss  Barger  and  Pure  Bred  Uolstein 
Heifer  at  the  fVesttoun  School  Farm 
The  dam  of  this  heifer  is  a  h  igh  pro- 
ducer of  4.6  %  fat  milk. 


men  believe  the  cow  testing  association 
work  is  well  worth  while. 

Many  farmers  who  carry  on  the  official 
testing  use  cow  testing  association  rec- 
ords to  know  which  cows  are  worth  put- 
ting on  official  tests,  others  believe  the 
records  of  the  association,  which  are 
given  considerable  publicity  through  the 
press  and  organization  papers,  are  one 
of  the  best  means  of  advertising  their 
animals,  but  the  primary  object  of  the 
work  is  to  find  the  true  value  of  the  in- 
dividual cow  and  thus  be  able  to  weed 
out   the  "star  boarders." 

In  these  days  of  high  feed  and  labor 
costs,  uncertain  milk  prices  and  high  feed 
and  labor  costs,  it  is  especially  important 
that  every  cow  "pay  her  way"  and  give 
ample  returns  in  milk  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed. 

One  Chester  County  dairyman  said, 
"Since  I  have  joined  the  Cow  Testing 
Association,  I  have  sold  20  cows  and  I 
am  now  making  more  money  on  40 
cows  than  I  made  before  with  a  herd 
of  60."  Is  there  any  further  proof  nec- 
essary that  the  cow  testing  association 
is  not  a  whim,  but  a  real,  dollars  and 
cents  business  proposition? 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  who  has  been 
the  official  tester  of  the  West  Chester 
Cow  Testing  Association,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  together  with 
a  $300  Chester  County   Holstein   heifer. 


Condensed  and  Evaporated 
Milk  Market  For  December 


I 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
reports  that  the  demand  for  condensed 
and  Evaporated  milk  during  November 
and  early  December  was  very  little  bet- 
ter   than    previously    reported.      Manu- 
facturers   report   that  the   jobbing   and 
retail  trade  are  purchasing  according  to 
current  consumptive  demands,  which  in 
certain    sections,    especially    the    Soutti, 
were  greatly  limited  by  the  tight  money 
situation  and  distressed  agricultural  con- 
ditions.     Most   manufacturers    report    a 
gradual    decrease    of    their    held    stocks. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  active  stock 
buying  on  a  large  scale,  and  some  large 
exporters  reported  an  80%   decrease  in 
their  export  shipments.    There  has  been 
some  inquiry  from  France  and  Germany. 
A  number  of  firms  are  handling  the  milk 
received  to  the  account  of  the  producers, 
while    others    still    have    their    factories 

closed. 

The  prices  paid  to  producers  show  a 
rather   wide   range   in   different   sections 
and  the  average  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember .is   approximately    20   cents   per 
hundredweight     less     than      November. 
Stocks  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
in  the   hands  of  manufacturers  on  De- 
cember 1,  had  been  scaled  down  some- 
what from  those  on  November  1,  but  still 
are  rather  large,  especially  unsold  stocks 
of  bulk  condensed   milk   which   showed 
an  increase  on  December  1  of  nearly  300 
per  cent,  over  the  stocks  on  November  1. 
The  price  of  sweetened  condensed  bulk 
skimmed  milk  was  quoted  as  low  as  $6 
per    hundredweight     in     some    sections, 
which  barely  covers  costs  of  sugar,  bar- 
rels and  factory  operations,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cost  of  the  skim  mlk  used. 
A  wide  range  was  given  for  the  prices 
of  sweetened  condensed  and  unsweetened 
evaporated  case  goods,  the  higher  prices 
applying  to   advertised   brands   while  in 
most    instances    lower    prices    were    re- 
ported for  unadvcrtised  brands. 

It  would  be  problematical  to  attempt 
to  state  when  present  conditions  in  the 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  industry 
will  again  become  normal.  The  pre- 
vailing limited  extension  of  credit  to 
jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  has  tended 
to  restrict  their  purchases  to  smaller 
quantities,  and  the  tendency  of  consum- 
ers generally  to  economize  in  purchases 
of  all  kinds  has  resulted  in  curtailed  con- 
sumption of  condensed  and  evaporated 
mUk.  These  factors,  together  with  the 
decrease  in  export  demand,  have  result- 
ed in  an  overstocked  market  from  which 
the  industry  is  now  trying  to  relieve  it- 
self. 


DELAWARE  GRANGE  ACTIVITIES 


Charles  Hopkins,  Kent  County,  DeL 

At  annual  State  Grange,  Master  J. 
H.  Rosa,  in  his  address,  urged  farmers 
to  co-operate  extesively.  He  suggested 
that  the  grange  work  for  improved  water- 
ways as  a  means  of  combating  high 
freight  charges.  Several  of  the  grangers 
attacked  the  gunning  laws,  claiming 
foreigners  shoot  promiscuously  without 
regard   for   the   game   laws. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  36 
subordinate  granges  with  membership  of 
2400.  The  sixth  degree  was  conferred 
on  a  large  class.  Committee  on  legisla- 
tion recommended  the  country  needed 
not  more  legislation  but  a  clarifying  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  J.  H.  Rosa 
was  re-elected  master;  M.  H.  Short, 
overseer  and  E.  A.  Evans,  lecturer. 

— Exchange. 


One  Way  to  Save  Feed 


100  Lbs. 


UNICORN 

DAIKY  RATION 


CUARAJITEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT      *^} 

CARBOHYDRATES    50%  FIBRE     10% 

CHAPIN 


HAMMOND, 
40 


INO."^^ 


A  McHenry  County  (III.)  herd 
of  23  grade  cows  produced  $743 
worth  of  milk  from  $164  worth 
of  Unicom,  fed  straight. 


Yoiir  own  grain  ration  may 
he  e^ettine  everv  pound  of 
milk  out  of  your  cows  that 
they  can  give^ 

But  have  you  figured  feed 
against  milk? 

You  may  be  astonished  to  find 
that  for  each  dollar  you  spend 
for  feed  you  are  getting  a  re- 
turn of  only  $2  or  $3  in  milk* 

Where  Unicorn  is  fed,  $1  paid 
for  feed  brings  you  a  return  of 
$4  or  $5  in  milk 
Your  own  ration  may  be  get- 
ting the  milk,  but  it  is  not 
getting  the  profit* 

Change  to  Unicom*  Get  the 
same  amount  of  milk,  with 
less  money  spent  for  feed*  The 
saving  is  clear  profit* 

CHAPIN  &  COMPAN  f 

Chicago 

New  England  Office  at  Boston 


DAIRYING  PAYS 

^^1  If  You  Feed 

|J  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

At  the  New  Rock  -  bottom  Price 

We  have  slashed  the  prices  on  International  Feeds 
both  ways  from  the  middle.  Of  course  we  are  takmg 
a  loss,  but  we  are  ready  to  do  this  to  play  the  game 
with  the  thousands  of  feeders  who  have  so  whole- 
heartedly approved  International  Feeds  for  years. 

K^dri^nX/oS?^^^^^^^^^^ 

St  thf  tamlold  good  margin  of  profit.  Same  feed,  same  quality,  at  a  smash- 

ingdrop  in  price.  ^^^^^^^^^^  gp^jj  D^i^y  Feed  Is  Guaranteed 

to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  feed  of  siniilar  anal- 
ysis.  You  should  get  two  more  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
from  each  cow. 

you  have  no  Internjtional  dealer  near  you. 

IIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  — A  live  agent  can  quickly  sell  Mveral 

caTs  of  f  ced  in  each  vicmity  at  this  new.  low  price    Write  for  detail.. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapoli.,  Minn.  MilU  at  MinnmapoliB  and M*mphi» 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


£ 


«==s-— gal 
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THE  STRONGER  1.  HAND- 
SOMEST SILO  MADE 

Invariably  chosen  by  architects  on 
fine  estates,  not  only  for  beauty  but 
for  strength.  The  Craine  will  with- 
stand the  severest  tests  of  weather 
and  weiRht.  because  of  its  triple- 
wall  construction.  Inside — upriRht 
staves  ;  'closely  fit- 
ted; around  these  is 
heavy,  water-proof, 
frost-resisting,  Sila- 
felt;  outside  is  the 
handsome,  protec- 
tive spiral  CraineloJC 
coverinR  that  binds 
the  whole  silo  into 
one  compact,  perm- 
anent, rain-proof, 
frost-repellinK,  leak 
proof  structure  that 
keeps  the  silaRe  from 
freezing  and  spoiling 
and  saves  expense. 
You  can  rebuild  your 
old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine.  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Write  today  for  full 
particulars.  terms 
If- — tTI!}  and  agency  offer. 
irrri^  CRAINE  SllO  CO. 

^       ^     Box  230       Uorwlcli.  N.  T. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


January,  X92X 


LEWIS    LINSEED    CAKE 

The  compressed  feed  will  keep  your  cows  in  good 
flesh  and  will  increase  the  milk  flow. 

-J 


LINSEED     CAKE     MEAL 

Has  the  same  Fat  and  Protein  content  as  the  Lin- 
seed Cake— but  it  is  already  ground. 

We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  Plant  where 
these  feeds  are  made.  Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 

John  T.  Lewis  Cf  Bros.  Co. 

705  Lafayette  Building  Philadelphia 


Ttl[  PRICE  OF 


By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 
Formerly 
Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission   (Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware),  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  States,   Milk 
Price  Arbitrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Trentment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in 

All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY   FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a  Copy  of 

This   Book 

Table  of  Contents  : 
Introductory— Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 
Part  U    The  Price  to  the  Producer— Chapter  2.    The  Forces  That  Fix 
the  Price  of  Milk.    8.     Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk. 

4  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary  and  International  Markets. 

5  The   Cost   of    Production.      6.     Shall    Dairymen    Organize    for    Collective 
Bargaining.     7.    Policies  of  Dairymen's   Organizations  in  Their  Relation  to 

Price 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production.  .8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 
9  Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation  to  Price.  10.  How  Shall 
Milk  be  Distributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The 
Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies.  13.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk. 
14.    Co-operation  and  Price.     16.     Fair  Price  Policies. 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre, 
International  Milk  Dealers  Association;  Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food 
Section,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price  $2.00  Delivered 
FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

721   Heed  Bldg.»  Philadelphia 


ACCREDITED  HERD  LIST  No.  3 
Accredited  herd  list  No.  3,  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  the  oflBcial  record  of  pro- 
gress in  tuberculosis  eradication  under 
the  accredited  herd  plan.  So  extensive 
has  the  work  become  that  the  list  of 
accredited  herds,  together  with  sum- 
maries, requires  62  printed  pages.  And 
this  does  not  include  herds  which  have 
successfully  passed  one  oflBcial  tubercu- 
lin test  with  a  view  to  being  accredited. 
Such  herds  are  listed  in  two  supplements 
to  the  main  list.  Supplement  1,  contain- 
ing 98  pages,  lists  herds  of  the  Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  and 
Jersey  breeds.  Supplement  2,  containing 
60  pages,  includes  onec-tested  herds  of 
the  Aberdeen-Angus,  Brown  Swiss, 
Devon,  Dutch  Belted,  Galloway,  Here- 
ford, Red  Polled,  and  Shorthorn  breeds. 
Altogether  the  number  of  accredited 
and  once-tested  herds  is  approximately 
three  times  as  many  as  recorded  in  Herd 
List  No.  2,  issued  last  year. 

Accredited  Herd  List  No.  3  is  now 
ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained on  request  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  two  supple- 
ments will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  December  15,  and  persons  desir- 
ing eitlier  or  both  of  the  supplements 
may  apply  to  the  bureau  which  will  send 
those  lists  as  soou  as  they  are  received 
from  the  printer. 

Arranged  according  to  number  of  ac- 
credited herds,  the  various  states  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  bovine-tuberculisis 
eradication  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 


State 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2C. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
3G. 
37. 
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Minnesota    494 

Virginia    354 

Wisconsin     287 

Pennsylvania 261 

District  of  Columbia. .  .190 

North  Dakota 172 

Maine    127 

Indiana   121 

North  Carolina 105 

Ohio 104 

Maryland    103 

Michigan 103 

Tennessee  86 

Kansas    80 

Illinois  70 

Vermont 63 

Mississippi   69 

Kentucky   65 

Montana   48 

New  York  47 

Iowa 44 

Utah     36 

South  Carolina 34 

Alabama 34 

Oregon 80 

West    Virginia    29 

Nebraska    29 

Louisiana    28 

New  Jersey   28 

Florida    21 

Massachusetts  21 

Connecticut    18 

Washington   16 

Soutii  Dakota   15 

A  rkansas    14 

Delaware    10 

Idaho   8 

Georgia   8 

New  Hamjshire   7 

Missouri    6 

Rhode  Island    6 

Nevada    1 

Oklahoma • 1 
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New  Low  Quotations  Re- 
corded For  All  FeedstuKs 


Very  poor  export  demand  for  high 
protein  feeds  caused  a  decline  of  several 
dollars  per  ton  in  these  commodities. 
Other  feedstuffs  declined  in  sympathy, 
and  practically  all  registered  new  low 
records  for  the  year.  The  usual  holiday 
dullness  and  stock  taking  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  reasons  given  for  the  un- 
improved demand  which  several  sections 
report  as  lighter  than  last  wft-k. 

The  trade  in  general  reports  lack  of 
interest  by  their  customers  and  docs  not 
look  upon  conditions  as  favorable  for 
much  change  in  the  near  future  becaiise 
of  the  continued  use  by  feeders  of  locally 
produced  grain  and  forage. 

Flour  Middlings  Down  $2  to  $3 
Wheat  mill  feeds.— While  production 
did  not  improve,  the  fact  that  oflFerings 
exceeded  the  demand  caused  a  further 
reaction,  particularly  in  heavy  wheat 
feeds  which  are  practically  unsalable. 
Red  dog  and  flour  middlings  declined 
from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  bran  and  mid- 
dlings $1  to  $1.50.  Stocks  of  wheat  feeds 
generally  are  given  as  ample  and  in 
many  sections  are  said  to  be  above  nor- 
mal, due  to  the  fact  that  consumption 
has  been  very  light.  Western  resellers 
and  jobbers,  in  order  to  make  sales,  were 
obliged  to  discount  the  market. 

Cottonseed    meal    and    cake. — Cotton- 
seed  meal  is   draggy   and  hard   to  sell, 
although  the  prices  are  much  lower  than 
last  week.      The    trade    reports    finding 
diflSculty   in   having  buyers  accept   feed 
bought  sometime  ago.     There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  export  inquiry  and  the  fertilizer 
trade  does  not  appear  interested.    Stocks 
are   large.     Quotations    given    in    many 
markets  are  nominal  asking  prices,  and 
bids  of  $2  per  ton  under  these  quotations 
enabled  buyers  to  obtain  their  supplies. 
Linseed    meal.— The    trade    reports    a 
fairly  good  demand  for  linseed  meal  in 
mixed   cars.     Offerings    are    heavy    and 
sales  were    made    during    the    week    at 
$43.50    Philadelphia    and    $41    delivered 
Chicago.     Conditions  in  the   Northwest 
are  quiet.    No  snow  of  any  consequence 
has  fallen  in  that  section  as  yet  and  far- 
mers are  reported  as  grinding  and  feed- 
ing small  grains.     In  the  Northeast,  the 
demand  was  dull  and  stocks  large. 

Gluten  feed. — Manufacturers  of  gluten 
feed  report  the  situation  as  unchanged 
from  the  past  two  weeks.  Several  mills 
are  shut  down  and  those  operating  are 
running  about  50%  capacity.  Improved 
production  is  expected  after  the  holiday 
season.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  the 
demand  is  fairly  good. 

Hominy  feed.— The  demand  for  hom- 
ing  was   light.     Buying   is    mostly    for 
prompt  shipment.  Price  remained  steady. 
Stocks   are  light  though   ample.     Offer- 
ings are  light.    Cincinnati  reports  a  good 
demand   at   slightly   higher  prices   from 
last    week.      Baltimore    reports    the    de- 
mand as  fair  and  the  price  steady. 
Alfalfa  Meal  Demand  Light 
Alfalfa  meal.— Most  of  the  markets  re- 
port alfalfa  meal  as   selling  under  quo- 
tation for  the  same  grade  of  hay.    Offer- 
ings are  good  but  the  demand  is  light  as 
feed  manufacturers  lack  orders  for  ready 
ration   feeds.     The  price  tendency   was 
easier,  due  to  the  decline  in  hay  prices. 
Beet  pulp.— Beet  pulp  sold  slowly  dur- 
ing the  week  but   quotations   were  un- 
changed.    Foreign   beet  pulp   is  offered 
in    seaboard    markets    at    from    $48    to 
$49.50.      Domestic   offerings    were    freer. 
Other  feeds.— Reground  oat  feed  $12.60 
Chicago.      Flour    middlings    $29.50,    red 
dog  $38.50,  Minneapolis. 

^Market  Reporter,  Dec.  26th,  1920, 
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PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
As  an  afterinatli  of  our  recent  an- 
nual meeting,  we  liave  received  from  one 
of  our  members  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  a 
communication  wiiidi  reads  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Coi)e,  after  his   return   from   tiie 
meeting,  told   me  of  tlie  attention  given 
tiie  resolutions  regarding  tiie  advertising 
of    milk,    sent    some    time    ago    by    the 
West    Grove    Local,    and    tiie    campaign 
that    was    organized.      It    knocked    the 
breatli  out  of  me— we  anticipated  a  long 
propaganda.      Tlie    fact    that    you    have 
been  able  to  put  tlirough  so  quickly,  a 
plan   tliat  enlists   all   the  milk  interests, 
consumers  and  public,  is  bigger  than  we 
lioped   for.     In   addition,   it   shows    how 
fast  things  are  moving  in  our  line." 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

DAIRY  COUNCIL  MEETING 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Council 
lu'ld  a  meeting  for  future  organization 
and  outlining  of  a  working  plan,  on 
December  22nd,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Members  of  tlie  council  present,  in- 
cluded representatives  from  Erie,  Scran- 
ton,  York,  Pittsburgli,  Meadville,  West 
Ciiester  and  Philadelphia.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  dairy  organizations  and  inter- 
ests in  the  State  were  present. 

Tlie  council  accepted  the  proposition 
of  the  Pliiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  to  take  over  the  active  local  work 
witliln  its  territory,  leaving  the  state- 
wide questions,  sucli  as  legislation  and 
organization  to  the  State  Dairy  Council, 
witli  tiie  tliought  that  the  Dairy  Co-op- 
erative Sales  Company  and  the  dealers 
in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  would  effect 
an  organization  similar  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in  that 
territory. 

Dale  R.  Andrews,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
who  had  been  serving  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  State  Dairy  Council,  owing 
to  the  press  of  other  matters,  withdrew 
as  secretary  but  retains  the  treasurer- 
ship. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
rhiladelphia  Intcr-State  Dairy  Council, 
and  also  scretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Council,  and  will  have  offices  in  the  Heed 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Dairy  Council  includes  the  following: 
Chas.  F.  Jenkins,  president;  E.  M.  Baily, 
vice  president.  Dale  R.  Andrews,  treas- 
urer; R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary;  Dr. 
Clyde  I..  King,  M.  T.  Phillips,  and  C. 
R.  Linback. 


Designed  Right 
Built  Right 
Installed  Right 
It  is  Right 


Desi|gned  with  consideration 
for  the  cow  and  in  observance 
of  the  principles  of  milksecretiaQ 


A  Better  Way  o!  Milking 

T    ONG  ago  the  De  Laval  Company  realized  there  is 

^  no  more  reason  for  hand  millcin<i  than  for  harvesting 

a  grain  crop  by  hand.    But  designing  a  milker  was  not 

simply  a  problem  in  mechanics.   A  successful  mechan-    I    ^..ej^^Backec 

ical  milker  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  delicate         ^  T^^^ 

organism  of  a  living  cow. 

After  many  years  of  thorough  research  and  test,  and 
after  four  years  of  commercial  use,  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  better  way  of  milking. 
Now  the  many  De  Laval  users  are  practically  unanimous  in 
their  agreement  that  it  not  only  saves  time  and  eliminates 
drudgery,  but  actually  increases  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  will  make  your  dairy  buiine»8  more 

profitable  and  pleasant.  Write  for  full  information. 

THE    DE    LAVAL    SEPARATOR    COMPANY 

^zi:z%    ..^L.    °tr.;rr^i  -^^^-^^ 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Laval 

Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


Plan  to  attend  the  coming  Pennsyl- 
vania Annual  Farm  Products  Show  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  24.th  to  28th 
inclusive.  It  will  rcjiay  jmi  for  your 
effort. 


The  man  who  once  most  widely  said, 
"Be  sure  you're  right,  then  ^  o  ahead 

Might  well  have  added  this,  to  wit: 
"Be  sure  you're  wrong  before  y<ni  quit. 

—Tlie  Rjtarian. 


i 


COMMISSIONS  FOR   1920 

During  the  current  month  bills  for 
unjiaid  commissions  on  milk  sold  by 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  other  tlian  those  col- 
lected regularly  through  the  various 
dealers,  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  to  the  various  members. 

A  large  number  of  "direct  shippers" 
are  billed  once  each  year,  this  plan  being 
considered  the  easiest  and  causes  less 
confusion  of  accounts. 

We  would  kindly  request  that  all  who 
receive  bills  remit  promptly.  If  tlie 
amount  billed  is  not  correct  according  to 
your  respective  accounts  of  milk  ship- 
IH'd,  communicate  with  the  office  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  necessary  adjustments  will  be  made. 


Statement    of    the    ownership,    ma  nageiriont 
circulation,     etc.,     required     >»y     »"«  ,./J^S,  " 
August    24.    1912.    of    I"<er-St»tf-    Jlilk    Iro- 
ducers    Review,    published    montbly     at     \%  esi 

^**Edi"'r,^AuKU8t  A.  Miller,  T^^^^'''\{:.,l?/'^: 
County.  Pa.;  Managinpr  Kditor.  F.  P-...^^ '''•'"  • 
Ward  Pa.,  Del.  County;  Bii8i««9»  Manager, 
August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Uel.  County, 
Pa;  Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk  P  roducers 
Association,   Philadelphia,    Pa.        _ 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addres.ses  of  stuoklioldfrs 
holdinr  1  per  cent,  or  inord  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  givi  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owB«r»).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Associnlion,  J.  i'. 
Willits  Ward,  Pa.;  H.  1).  Allebach.  Trappo, 
Pa  •  B  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  la.; 
F  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  .T.;  A.  B.  W'adilineton. 
Woodstown,  N.  J.:  R.  F.  Brintoiv,  West 
Chester,   Pa.,   and    12,890    othei-w. 

Know  bond  holders,  mortgagMis  an-d  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent.  «)r  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  ni<>Ttga|:e8,  or 
other    securities:        (If    there    a.rc    none,     so 

state.)     None.  .         ..        .     ■  t 

Average  number  of  copies  vt  tartt  issue  oi 
this  publication  sold  or  distiiWuted,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sjbacribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  th.e  date 
shown  above.  (This  inform»t!ibn  is.  required 
from    daily    newspapers    only.)' 

'  AUGUST  A.  M.1L14ER.  . 

Sworn  to  and  subscribe^*  before  me  this 
29th  day  of   December,    192'».  „„^»r 

W.    H..  ITOND'KHSON. 
(My  commission  expire^  Miarcli  31,   1923.) 


HARDER  SUBS 


Many  Harder  Silos  are  old  enough 

to  vote 

Many  Harder  Silos  erected  20,  21  and  22  years  ago,  are  still 
giving  perfect  service.    We  have  letters  from  our  first  customers 

saying  so.  ^-,     ■,        j. 

^^=  f^^  This  is  because  the  strong  Harder  staves  are 

^  ^       .    interlocked    by    projecting    two-inch    galvanized 

^  spline  dowels  and  by  the  use  of  dowell  pins     1  he 

Harder  is  also  securely  anchored  to  the  foundation. 

Buy  a  silo,  built  to  withstand  cyclones— biiilt  to 
fit  your  individual  needs-built  to  last  a  lifetime- 
a  Harder  Silo. 


Send  for  interesting  free  booklet 

Harder  Mfg.  Corporation,  Box  33,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live  agents 


Harder  Silo  on  farm  of  Geo.  E.  Mai  tin, 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 
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O  "X*  %.  r»ll   ¥*T''\7' 
O  I  /\£>il^i  1    A 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
■with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an  apolotry.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  Every  Kroove  and 
joint  16  made  to  fit  ti:^ht— both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro- 
tection. Every  stave  ia  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  \is  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 
a  safo^always  tight.  Wooden 
ladder  run^s;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
tbsolute'y   firm   and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in- 
ducements for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

335  WEST  STREn,ROTUHO.VT. 
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Stand?YES 


MilkinA 
Time  " 

,   Tells  The 
[Heixlf  h  S*oty 

How  often  have  you  wondered  why 
— in  spite  of  the  best  of  feeding  and 
general  care — some  certain  cow  kept 
falling  far  below  her  normal  milk  yield? 

Nearly  always  such  a  cow  is  suffer- 
ing from  lost  vitality  of  her  milk- 
making  organs.  Get  a  package  of 
Kow-Kare  and  follow  directions. 
You'll  see  a  quick  return  to  full  produc- 
tion, because  Kow-Kare  acts  directly 
on  the  milking  cow's  producing  organs. 

In  cases  of  Barrenness,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Ap- 
petite, Bunches,  you'll  find  the  Kow- 
Kare  treatment  a  reliable  aid  in  re- 
storing complete    health. 

Sold  in  70c  and  $1.40  packages  by 
feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug- 
gists. 

DAIRl  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


Send  For  This 

FREE  BOOK 
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DON'T  THROW  YOUR 
OLD  CANS  AWAY 


Have  Your  Old  Cans 

Repaired 
Retinned 

We  Can  Save  You  Money 

We  do  Quality  Work 

Use  the  Best  Materials 

Write  us  for 
Prices 


American  Retinning  Co. 

819-823  N.  Lawrence  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Clover  Seew 
Oats  —  Corn 
Alfalfa— etc 


Hoffman's 

Where   quality    counts.    Hoffman's    Seeds   are 
present.    You  Bhould  learn  this  for  yourself  this 
pring.     Many  other  farmers  have  done  so.   Write 
IS  today— mention  this  ad— ask  for  our 

New  1921  Catalog— Free 

We'll  send  you  free  samples.    You  buy  the  seeds  yon 
wMt-if  you'?e  not  pleaseJ.-return  "'"'"-"'(lil^'X 
7our  money .   If  you  need  Clover  Seed  of  any  k.nd-Al^.in* 
-Corn,  Oats  or  other  Grains-I- leld  PeM.  be»n»-fota 
toes,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  our  offers. 

Prices  are  Lower 

This  will  permit  heavier  seedinfir— chanirinB  'ariet'^lj?.* 
lower  ro"t-anH  renewing  of  certain  kinds  you  already 
haTI  Write  today,  and  you  will  be  well  pleased  and  well 
paid  with  Hoffman's  Farm  Seeds. 

K.  H.  Hoffaun,  Inc.,  LandisTille.  Lancaatar  Co.,  Pa. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  "t«n»«*i'i«  J*'T 
should  be  fed  too.  S*  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
Rsading  Bene  Fertiliser. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReQfflm  Bone  Feniiizer  Co.,  Reodino,  Po. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER'S  FUTURE 

(Coiuimu'd    from    piisie    ») 
cratioii   if   wt-  are  to  title  over  this  diffi- 
cult  period   without   diseouraginfi   dairy- 
men so  tliat  we  will  in  a  few  years  have 
a  frreatly  eurtailed  i)roduetion  an;l  a  vio- 
k-nt    reaetion.      llenee    we    (iiul    in    sjuk' 
territories  an  effort  to  control  tiie  manu- 
facture  of  a   part   or   all   of   tlie   surplus 
I)roduetion    over    that    retpiired    f  )r    tlu- 
I  i:.,..:.i      ..,:m^      i...ii-L-i.t      tiu-oiiL'-li      farmer 
owned   co-operative    plants,    and    even    in 
some  markets  a  beginniuf;  is  heinj,'  made 
in  co-oi)enitive  distribution.  Just  how  far 
this  co-operation  shall  go  or  what  form  it 
shall  take  is  a  matter  still  ojien  to  (pies- 
tion,   but    certainly    as   individual    dairy- 
men,  interested    in   putting   our   business 
upon   a   more   secure   basis,   we   must    no 
doubt    have    more    c  )-operation    than    is 
required  for  simple  collective  bargaining. 
The    future    for   the   dairy    industry    is 
full  of  promise  if  our  problems   are  aj)- 
proached  properly  and  if  we  do  n;)t  lose 
our  heads  in  adopting  wild  schemes   for 
the    solution    of    the.se    ])rol)lems.      'Die 
dairy  cow   already   produces  one-iifth   of 
our   total   food   supply,  a   food   which    is 
recognized   as   being  absolutely  es.sential 
to  health  and  the  well  being  of  the  peo- 
ple  of   our  country.      The    dairy   cow    is 
also  the  most  efficient  converter  of  rough 
feed  into  human  food  and  as  our  l)(>pu- 
latlon   increa.ses,    we    will,    as    a    people, 
therefore,   become   even    more   depentlent 
upon  the  cow  for  our  sources  of  animal 
food.     If   tlie    men   engaged   in   the   pro- 
duction   of    this    important    food    are    to 
be  contented  citizens,  they   must  be   as- 
sured of  a  more  decent  living  and  that 
means    a    fairer    profit.      More    efficient 
production   alone   will   not  do   it,   as    has 
been   shown.     We   must  link   up  with   it 
more    efficient    marketing    in    which    we 
have  only    made   a   beginning.      In   order 
to    secure    more    efficient    marketing    we 
must  have  nu)re  organized  team  work  or 
co-operation.      Let    us    keep   our   feet   on 
the    ground    and    tackle    the    job.      How 
and    where    can    we,    as    individual    pro- 
ducers,  co-operate    to   make   our   i)resent 
marketing   methods    more  efficient   so   as 
to   a.ssure   the   future  of   the   dairy    busi- 
ness?      That   is   the   (piestion    demanding 
an   answer.      Tlie   consumer   who   thinks 
at    all    al>out   his    future    food    supply    is 
just  as   much   concerned   about   the   wel- 
fare «)f  the  dairy  industry  as  is  the  pro- 
ducer. 


ists    in    controlling    San    .I«)se    scale    and 
many  other  serious  scale  ju-sts. 

Other  scale  insect  i)ests,  such  as  the 
cherry  scale,  oyster-shell  .scale,  etc.,  can 
usually  he  helil  in  check  by  the  dormant 
sjiray  wit!i  lime  suli)hur  wash.  The 
treatment  is  also  eft'ective  against  the 
])car  leaf  blister  mite,  which  is  universal- 
ly present  on  jiears,  and  in  many  local- 
ities beconu's  a  .serious  a])i)le  pest.  Some 
I)lant  lice  that  are  destructive  especially 
to  young  apple   trees   winter   in   the   egg 

I       I....f  .......wl      \w     fliiu     tri"lt- 

.">iam"     anil     HI*      »i»  ..V. ....  -  «.      -•. 

ment.  One  thing  that  must  be  remem- 
bered in  api)lying  the  dormant  spray  is 
that  the  solution  should  cover  every  part 
of  the  tree  or  it  will  not  be  effective. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 
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THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analy.ia  ^f  Milk.  Dairy  Product!. 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

Dr.  Lm  H.  P.  Maynard.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.1.  JohoMMi.  Bacterielociat 
BtaMhaaatWa»hiiur««n.D.C  PitUbor»h.  Pa. 


H.  C.  C«ai»b«U.  B.8..  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  Chcalat 
Ralph  Fort.  Aasiatant 


Baltimore,  Md. 


St.  Leela.  Mo. 
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FIGHT  AGAINST  FRUIT  PESTS 
GOOD  FALL  AND  WINTER  JOB 
In  order  to  increase  the  i)rocluction  of 
fruit    it    is    essential    that    fruit    jjrowers 
wage  a  continuous  fifiht  on  orciiard  i)ests. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  control  work 
can  be  accomplished  durinp  the  fall  and 
winter    months.     Certain   destructive   in- 
sects  are   held   in  check   only    by    sjiray- 
ing  during  the  dormant  period  of   trees, 
when  stronger  washes  may  be  used  than 
when  the  trees  are  in  foliage.     .Many  in- 
sects si>end  the  winter  on  the  tree  in  the 
egg,  larva  ,or  j)ui)al  stage,  and  their  de- 
struetion    in   the   course   of   i)runing   and 
other  orchard  work  is  practieable  and  is 
of  much  imi)ortance  in  keejjing  them  re- 
duced.     Certain    fungous    and    bacterial 
diseases,    particularly     pear     blight     and 
apple    canker,   are    best    worked    upon   at 
this  time. 

Practically  all  of  the  orchard  .scale 
insects  can  be  successfully  controlled  by 
spraying  the  trees  after  the  foliage  has 
dropped.  This  work  may  be  done  either 
in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter  when  the 
temi>crature  is  above  freezing  and  in  the 
spring  before  the  buds  come  out.  During 
thtse  periods  a  strong  solution  of  lime 
sulphur  is  used  by  u  great  many  orchard- 


T.  B.  SPREADS  TO  HEALTHY 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  MANY  WAYS 

II<-re  are  a   few   ways   in   which  tuber- 
culosis may  be  introduced  into  a  healthy 

herd: 

Hy  the  addition  of  an  animal  that  i.-^ 
affected  with  the  disea.se;  therefore  ani- 
mals should  be  i)urchased  only  from 
herds  known  to  be  free  from  tubercu- 
losis, or  from  herds  under  supervision  for 
the  eradication   of  the  disease. 

By  feeding  calves  with  milk  or  other 
dairy  jjroducts  from  tuberculosis  cows; 
this  fre(piently  occurs  where  the  owner 
])urchases  mixed  skim  milk  from  the 
creamery  and  feeds  it  to  his  calves  with- 
out first  making  it  safe  by  boiling  or 
])asteuri/ation. 

By  showing  cattle  at  fairs  and  exhi- 
bitions rejxtrts  have  indicated  that  nu- 
merous herds  have  becoMje  infected 
through  mingling  with  infected  cattle  at 
shows  or  occupying  infected  premises. 
The  shipment  of  animals  in  cars  which 
have  recently  carried  disea.sed  cattle 
and    which    have    not     been     disinfected 

]5roi)erly. 

Community  pastures;  pastures  in 
which  tuberculosis  cattle  are  allowed  to 
graze  are   a   source  of  danger. 

In  nu)st  cases  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  aninuil  bears  no  relation  to  the 
degree  of  infection.  The  disease  fre- 
quently develoi)s  so  slowly  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  nu)nths  or  even  longer, 
before  any  symptmns  are  shown,  there- 
fore, be  on   the  safe  side  and   have  your 

herd    testetl. 

Much  valuable  inftirmation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1()(»9,  Tubercidttsis  in  Live  Stock,  which 
may  be  had  by  addressing  a  recpiest  to 
the  Inited  States  Department  of  -Vgri- 
culture,  Wasiiingtim,  D.  C. 
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LIME-SULPHUR  WASH 

INJURED  BY  FREEZING 

One  can  never  tell  just  what  the  elTect 
,)f  freezing  will  have  upon  concentrated 
lime  sulphur  wash.  Sonu-times  it  is  not 
injured  in  the  least  by  freezing,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  absolutely  spoiled. 
Samples  from  the  same  barrel  have  been 
taken,  in  different  bottles.  These  have 
i)cen  i)laced  side  by  side  in  a  freezing 
chamber  and  after  having  been  subjected 
to  freezing  for  the  same  length  of  time 
and  returned  to  temperatures  above 
freezing,  one  sample  was  foinul  to  be  of 
absolutely  no  us.-,  while  the  other  sample 
was   in  its  original  conditi«)n. 

Injury  to  lime  sulphur  i)y  freezing  is 
easily  detected  becau.se  injured  lime  sul- 
phur will  always  have  lost  more  or  less 
of  its  rich  dark  red  color,  and  by  the 
l)resence  of  the  line  sulphur  particles  in 
the   bottom  of  the  container. 

It  is  always  best  to  store  lime  sulphur 
where  it  will  not  freeze. 


'I'll!'   latest    farm   slogan    .seems   to   be: 
'United  we'll  stick;  divided  we're  stuck." 


HKAI/rHY 


PURE    BRED 


FOUNDATION    STOCK 


CHESTER    COUNTY,    PA. 

HERDS    UNDER    FEDERAL,    SUPERVISION 


uuerilScys 

May=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

UNGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ot  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  J  6221.1  lbs.  milk,  803.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25tli,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

MiJollingsworthnon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


in 


For  Barrenness 

Cows,  Mares  and  Sows 

U«e 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

A.toni.hing  Succew  in  making  Barren 
Animals  Breed  -  Indiipen.able  After 
Abortion-Invaluable  Where  Cows  do 
not  clean-Profitable  to  u.e  on  Every 
Cow  after  Calving. 

Read  what  others  say  : 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder  is  great 
and  has  been  a  God-send  to  me.  1  can- 
not be  without  it.  „„^^TTT-r.C 

SULZER  BROTHERS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  42,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 

I  have  been  using  your  breeding 
Powder  for  eight  years,  when  needed, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

HENRY  C.  STRIEKER. 
R.  F.  U.  No.  1,  Germantown,  111. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $1.15.  $2.75  and  $5.00.         , 

Price    of    Hood    Farm    Pl«*»*''«  J"'*;?" 
tion  Tube  by  mail,  90c.,  or  witha  $500 
order  75c.    Please  mention  this  paper. 
C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


! 


SOME  VALUABLE  RECIPES 

Ice  Cream 

Dry  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  sun; 
wipe  th()r()Uj.rlily  with  a  damp 
cloth:  stir  in  some  cold  cream  or 
camphorated  vaseline;  flavor  with 
aiiKHJa,  or  kerosene  oil;  fan  until 
it  freezes,  and  p^arnish  with  s])in- 
ach.  This  should  he  served  with 
hot  soup. 

Pound  Cake 
Mix    up    a    pound    of    flour    and 
other   ingredients.      Place   in    a   cut 
gla.ss   dish    and    pound;    hake   in    a 
refrigerator  for  half  an  hour. 


I-l  ^-k  I  r^ -^ /\  ^  #^  r» 

liUidi^llI^ 

BULLS 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Dams 

with 

Yearly  Records 
HERD  SIRES 

KING  PIETERTJE 
ORMSBY  PIEBE  17th 

PRINCE  SEGIS  FAYNE 
PIETERTJE  6th 

Towns  End  Farms 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  \/rpchirpc 


J* 


'*^A«mii  «^ft^ 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


CONSTITUTION     flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female  for 
Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


f) 


U^/  1 


..•|AM 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

InternaUonal  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properlv  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure— helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 

Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hoe  Tome.  Worm 
Powder,   Amimal  Dip..Pheno 

Srenfec'tant).  CoUc  MeJic.n.  Heave 
Powder.  Distemper  P«^|l";^f '/S';^! 
Poultry  Preparation*.  Silver  Pine  Meal- 
ing Oil  and  many  others. 

Successful  for  30  Years 

A  iteadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
.  Quarter  ol  a  century  prove*  their  pop- 
Surity.  There's  an  fn  t e  r  n  a  1 1  o  n  al 
preparation  for  every  farm  animaL 

pAsk    Your    Dealer] 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULI.  CALVES 

rrom  Dami  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 

I.     V.     OTTO  BOILING   SPRINGS    FAH.M  CAKI.ISLB,    FA..  R6 


KOHKCOYO    FAK.Vl'S 
DUROCS    OF     QUALITY 

CJOOn      PI<J«     FOR     BAI.E     NOW 
I>.     M.     STOUl>T.     HERHHEV.     PKNNA. 


RAGE 

batter:v 

Service  Station 

Cold  weather  with  long  nights  is 
"just  around  the  comer"— NOW  is 
THE  time  to  have  your  car's  battery 
given  a  good  outside  charge  and  a 
thorough  inspection  for  the  strain  that 
Fall  and  Winter  will  place  upon  it. 

HERE  is  the  station  to  do  the  work 
—the  station  that  places  SERVICE 
FIRST  and  sales  last. 

Recharging,  repairing,  rebuilding. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

LIngohocken  Berkshlres  Multiply  Rapidly 


Government  experts  estimate  16  5^  less 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


E.    NEWLIN  BROWN 

Liv«  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere — Anytime 


Stomach  Cake 

Line  a  small  boy's  stomach  with 
jrreen  apples,  cucumbers,  ice  wa- 
ter and  peaches  of  emerald  hiie. 
This  is  an  economical  recipe  and 
can  be  done  on  short  notice. 


linpioicMilkQualit/ 

Cool  «nd  aerate  milk  at  one  time— halt 
oenn  growth— remove  odor*. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
(top*  wa*te  and  loss— saves  its  cost  in 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 

,    CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

I  Dapt.         ,  CortUnd,  N.  Y. 


abeH  JM 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  slock  and  aid  you  in  keepinf  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  COn  87  yalo  Stmt.  WiSt  LefeaDN.  H.  R 
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TRADE 
MARK 


DAoiy 


EQUIPMENT 


Louden  Detachable  Water  Bowl.  >"«"■•«»•'«' 
mUk  production  of  a  herd  The,  provide  clean, 
fresh  water  within  the  reach  of  every  cow. 


The  Louden  Emancipator  fitter  Carrier 
•avea  Ume  and  labor.  It  P*y« /«'  ""«'' 
quickly  and  earna  contlnuoua  profit  upon 
the  investment. 


We  ca«  supply  any  style  saw  de- 
sired.   Write  for  prices. 


Bell  'Phone  Locust  1018 


We  carry  the  famous  Louden  Line  of  Barn  Equipment 
and  Construction  Goods  in  Pliiladelphia  stock  for  immed- 
iate shipment  at  all  times. 

Our  barn  expert  has  co-operated  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  many  of  the  most  efficient  farm,  dairy, 
and  private  estate  barns  of  the  country  and  m  the  re- 
modelling of  others.  We  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with 
you  upon  your  barn  problems.  There  is  no  charge  for 
our  advice  and  suggestions.  Neither  do  you  obligate  your- 
self in  any  way  by  requesting  it. 

SPRING  PRICES 

it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Make  your  problems,  ours  ! 

You  have  everything  to  gain  !    Nothing  to  lose  ! 


Keystone  Thone  Race  1568 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS 

and 

DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY    COMPANY 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Farm  and  Dairy 

1916-18  Market  St.,  Phfladelphia 

WUmington  Store-216  West  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Bell  Thone,  Wilmington  6405W 

TViof  I'c  a  nnrt  of  our  sales  service. 
B.„  in  ™W,  pl««,  *..  ,o„.™  *•»•  «- "^^2!::r  rp'Eph.™- "  «"'-'"«•»»  "«»-»'  »" 


lO-W  TITAN  TRACTOR 

NATIONAL    kerowne    englneB,   iv2    so   »w    " 
excellent  8ati«f*ction. 


P„,U.OELPM,.   P.RMBRS   .NO    D..RVME~S   SUPPLY   COMPANV 


n  seeding  Machinery 

D  Wire  Fence 

□  Pasteurizers  and  Vats 


D  Butter  Chums 
n  Cream  Separators 
D  Mine  Bottle  Caps 


D  MUklnd  Palls 
D  PaTchment  Paper 
D  Tractors 


n  Brooders  D  Pumps  D  B.  K.  Disinfectant 

D  Milk  Cans  □  Wo^s  n  Sl^Tltanlpment      D  Ventilators     D  Sprayers 

□  Mlik  Bottles  D  Wadon»^«'»     °  S^eTMa^SStery  D  Gould  Pumps 

n  Wyandotte       ^  *»""  ^^^      -^  " 

Washing  powder 


Address 
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West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February,  1921 


Number  10 


JANUARY  MILK  CONDITIONS  FIFTH  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


MARKET  CONTINUES  COMPLICATED 


The  market,  on  the  whole,  lias  been 
un.satisfactory.  It  was  expected  that 
some  decline  in  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  would  follow  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  as  it  usually  does,  but  during  the 
past  month  it  did  not  swing  back  again. 


mile  zone.  This  however,  has  only  been 
maintained  by  cn-operation  among  all 
concerned.  Frequently  whole  milk  has 
been  offered  in  car  load  lots  delivered  in 
Philadelphia,  from  points  outside  the 
district    at    prices    materially    under    the 


By  far  the  best  and  largest  State  Farm 
Products  Show  ever  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  co-opera- 
tion   of    the     various     organized     bodies 


annual  meetings  during  the  period  of  the 
show,  held  their  meetings  in  various 
halls  at  different  points  in  the  city. 

The  work  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  show,  tlie  public  and  attendance 
left  little,  if  anything  to  be  desired.    The 


Booth  and  EMU,  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association,  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Shou.,  Harrisburg,  Penna 


as  it  customarily  does.  There  has  been 
a  lack  of  buying  on  the  part  of  fluid 
milk  consumers,  much  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  decreased  earning  power  of 
labor  in  many  of  the  diflferent  indus- 
tries. 

The  price  of  fluid  milk,  for  human 
consumption,  has  been  maintained  at  8 
cents  a  quart,  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
for  4  per  cent,  butterfat  content,  equal 
to  $3.09  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  60 


basis  named.  Numerous  offerings  of 
cream,  at  prices  below  customary  rates 
to  tlie  trade,  have  been  made,  resulting 
in  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  trade. 
In  quite  a  few  instances,  more  par- 
ticularly in  direct  shipped  milk,  that  is, 
milk  going  to  the  smaller  dealers,  the 
flow  of  milk  has  been  heavier  than  could 
be  taken  care  of  and  tliese  dealers,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  manufacture  the 
(Continued   on   page   9) 


identified  with  agriculture  and  allied 
lines,  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 25,  26,  27  and  28th. 

The  exhibits  were  held  in  the  Emmer- 
s(m-Brantingliam  Building,  where  two 
floors  were  given  over  to  displays  and  in 
the  Overland-Harrisburg  Building,  where 
two  floors  were  also  given  over  to  ex- 
hibits. 

Tiie  various  agricultural  organizations 
of  the  state,  many  of  which  hold  their 


attendance    at    the    show    probably    ag- 
gregated .50,000. 

In  aranging  the  displays,  the  grouping 
of  industries,  more  or  less  identified  with 
each  other,  made  it  more  satisfactory 
to  the  exhibitor  and  much  more  desir- 
able for  the  visitor  attending  the  show. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Emmerson- 
Brantingham  Building  were  displayed 
exhibits  largely  identified  with  the  dairy- 

( Continued    on    page    13) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

ITS  WORK  AND  RELATION  TO  DAIRYING 


YORK  COUNTY  CORN  AND    FRUIT  SHOW 


Of  wliat  lu-m'(it  li.is  tin-  IVnnsylvania 
State  ColU-K'c  bt'cn  in  llu-  past  to  the 
dairy  industry  ..f  tl.e  state?  Or  better, 
what  has  been  its  beneCuMal  reh.tion  to 
the  eountry  as  a  whole  with  respeet  to 
tlie  dairy  industry? 

'1<»  one  tuny  aequaiuteu  w.t..  ^..—  o 

braneli  of  work  at  IVnn  State,  it  would 

seem   that   there  are  a  tliousand  and  one 

little    thinjrs,    eaeh    with    a    meaning    of 

Serviee,     that    wouhl    serve    in    part    to 

answer  that  question.     But  to  get  down 

t..   j.oiided   faets,  there   are   to  be   found 

tlu-ee  prime   motives   of   the   worlv   being 

done    bv    the    Dairy    I)ep;.rtnu'nt    .)r    its 

allied     l)ranehes     in     the     State     C'oUepe 

sehool  of  Agrieulture,  that  tell  in  a  few 

sentenees    how    all     mankind    reaps    tlu- 

benefits    of    fruitful    efforts. 

The  training  of  young  nu-n  and  wonu>n 
to  beeoMU-  sp.eialists  in  dairy  protbietion 
and  luanufaeture,  that  tlu-y  might  broad- 
en antl  buiUl  up  the  industry  is  the  first 
objeetive  of  the  C'oUege  Dairy  Depart- 
nu'nt. 

Intensive   researeh  i)roblems  of  si)eeial 
ii,ten-st    to   dairy    feeding    and    breeding 
oeeiipy    the   entire    time    of   one    or   two 
speeialists,    while   faeulty    nuMubers   as   a 
wiu.ie  devote  all  the  spare  time  possible 
to    assist    in    making    IVnnsylvania    rank 
;,mong   the   leaders   in   dairy    produetion. 
A    eompetent   staf!"  of  dairy   extension 
men     works     tirelessly     throughout     the 
state   urging  the  formation  of  cow   test- 
ing assoeiatimis,  bull  assoeiaticms,  better 
herd   aiul   ereamery    m  inagement,  and   a 
seoreof  other  problems  that  are  present- 
ed ilaily  in  the  need  for  making  the  pro- 
dueticn  of  dairy  pnuluets  m.re  effieient. 
Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  eentury, 
"higher  edueation"   consisted    almost  en- 
tirely ».f  the  so-ealled  "elassieal"  courses 
as    offered    by    the    long-established    col- 
legiate  institutions   of  private  and   more 
or   less    religious   character.      Diiring   the 
period  from  1850  to  IHdO  this  nation  was 
becoming  aware  of  its  vast  resources  in 
land,    mine    and    forest,    of    undeveloped 
and  unexploited  wealth  of  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  and  of  opportunities  for 
trade  and  commerce.  The  schools  and  col- 
leges   of    that    day    could    not    meet    the 
demand  for  trained  men  who  could  make 
these  developments.     The  nation  urgent- 
ly needed  a  college  system  which  would 
include  and  emphasize  courses  for  train- 
ing   leaders    and   workers    competent    to 
attack    its    economic    problems    and    op- 
jx.rtunities,  and   which   would   open   the 
way   for  higher  education  to  all  classes. 
This  was  the  inspiration  and  spirit  of 
the    congressional    Morrill    Act    of    1B62 
which    established    the    American    Land 
Crant    College    system.      The    Pennsyl- 
vania  State  College  is  the  Pennsylvania 
unit  of  this  .system.     Every  state  in  the 
union   accepted  the   Morrill   Act  and   re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  public  lands 
for  the  endowment  of  its  college. 

The  chief  obligation  that  each  state 
held  itself  responsible  for  in  accepting 
this  Act  was  that  within  five  years  it 
should  establish  at  least  one  college 
where — 

"The  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
arc  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
formally    established   on    April    1,    lHo3, 
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when  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
accei)ted  the  Morrill  Act  "with  all  its 
jirovisions  and  conditions''  and  then,  as 
if  to  emphasize  its  contractual  obliga- 
tion, added  "the  faith  of  the  State  is 
horei)y  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into 
offect." 

The   lack    of    building   space   and   ex- 
tended  class   room   and  laboratory   facil- 
ities    is     largely     responsible     for     the 
turning  away  of  hundreds  of  applicants 
for    admisshin    each    September.      This 
n(»t  only  afTects  those  who  wish  to  study 
Dairy    Husbandry    or   other   agricultural 
subjects,    but    those    who    would    follow 
any     one    of    the    thiry-nine    four-year 
courses  offered  by  the  college  in  its  Ag- 
ricultural,    Engineering,     Liberal     Arts, 
Natural  Science  and   Mining  Schools. 

The  importance  of  the  future  relation 
of  the  college  Dairy  Department  and  its 
various  activities,  instruction,  extension 
and  research,  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  state  will  be  of  vital  interest  during 
the  developments  that  are  bound  to  be 


The  second  annual  Corn  and  Frwit  Show 
of  York  county   was  held  at   York,  Pa., 
January  12-15 inclusve.  Out  of  a  corn  show 
last  year,  which   included  about   110  ex- 
hibits,   there   grew   this    Corn   and    Fruit 
Show  which  included  over  550  entries.  A 
large    number   of   other   interesting   fea- 
tures were  inciuUed.     Considerable  ni>«vc 
was  taken  up  by  commercial  exhibits  of 
farm   machinery,  tractors,   trucks,   feeds, 
fertilizers,    and     dairy    products.      Two 
prominent  farmers'   organizations  of  the 
county    exhibited    competitive    displays 
of  various  farm  products. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  generally  were  of 
a  superior  quality.  A  .number  of  ex- 
hibitors, however,  were  showing  for  the 
first  time  and  naturally  did  not  select 
with  same  uniformity  of  size  and  color 
as  those  of  broader  experience.  A  mark- 
ed contrast  was  noticed  between  the  ct)rn 
exhibits  this  year  and  those  of  last  year 
in  that  there  were  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  mixed  and  irregular  samples 
displayed,  thus  giving  the  corn  exhibits 


Meetings 


Booth  of  the  York,  Pa.,  Local  of  the  I.M.  P.  A. 
at  York  County  Corn  and  Fruit  bhow 


made  and  are  now  taking  form  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  every  indication  that 
Pennsylvania  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  dairy  states  in  the  union  accord- 
ing to  specialists  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  situation,  because  of  the  following 
leading  facts: 

1.  The  topography  of  the  state  affords 
plenty   of   good  pasture   land   for  dairy 

cattle. 

2.  Farmers  of  the  state  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  grow  feed  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  even  greater  dairy 
production. 

3.  Practically  every  district  in  the 
state  suitable  for  dairying  is  near  centers 
of  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

4.  There  is  good  transportation  for 
all  such   districts. 

5.  Important  improvement  work  is 
being  conducted  with  beneficial  results 
to  all  dairymen. 

This  last  point  brings  us  to  one  par- 
ticular pha.se  of  service  that  is  rendered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
research  investigations  being  made  by 
her  scientists— a  ceaseless  round  of  ex- 
perimentation that  is  gradually  building 
up  the  individual  blocks  of  a  bigger  and 
better   Pennsylvania  dairy  industry. 

The  most  important  piece  of  research 
work  that  has  ever  been  done  at  the 
college  in  the  matter  of  dairy  improve- 
ment is  the  evolution  of  the  balanced 
ration  through  the  use  of  the  respiration 
(Ck>ntinued  on  page  12) 


a    marked    degree   of    uniformity.     This 
was  especially   true  in  the  yellow   dent 

class. 

Spedal   Features   of   the   Show 
Several  special  features  were  included 
in   this  show   which   added  much  to  the 
general  interest  aroused  during  the  week. 
The   York   County    Milk   Producers  and 
the  York  County  Fruit  Growers   As.so- 
ciation  co-operated   with   the   Farm   Bu- 
reau in  conducting  the  show.     Each  or- 
ganization   was    represented    by    an    at- 
tractive booth.     From  these  booths  each 
organization   aimed   to   bring  before   the 
visitors  the  product  which  it  represent- 
ed.     Pure,    unadulterated,    whole    milk, 
ice  cold,  was  offered  in  liberal  quantities 
to    all    who    would    quench    their    thirst 
from  this  fountain  of  youth.     Many  who 
drank  remarked  that  they  never  realized 
milk   could    be  so   good.     The   quantity 
oflFered  was  limited  by  appetite  only. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Association  was 
equally  liberal.  A  big,  juicy  Stayman 
was  handed  to  every  visitor.  These  too 
were  certainly  appreciated.  This  fea- 
ture certainly  helped  to  impress  on  the 
city  dweller  that  York  County  apples 
ranked  well  above  those  which  are  im- 
ported from  other  sections. 

The  show  was  a  marked  success  in 
every  respect,  and  has  paved  the  way 
for  a  much  larger  and  better  one  in  1922. 
The  exhibits  next  year  will  include  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  canned  fruit  and  dairy 
products  as  well  as  com  and  fruit. 


Three  annual  nuetings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  show.  On  Wednes- 
day, January  12th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Growers  Association  was 
held  at  the  Court  House.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon,  Plant  Pallu.logist  and  R.  D. 
Anthony,  ol  tiie  HorlieulLiurtl  JXpart- 
ment  were  the  speakers  for  the  day.  The 
annual  election  of  officers  was  held  in 
the  afternoon.  Tiie  following  were 
elected : 

President,  C.  P.  Kibbler,  York;  1st 
vice-president,  T.  S.  Snyder,  Brodbecks; 
2nd  vice-president,  E.  F.  Kauffman, 
York,  U.  D.  Nt).  7;  secretary,  Geo.  (J. 
Weber,  York;  treasurer,  H.  W.  Ander- 
son, Stcwartstown. 

Board  of  Directors— L.  E.  Hartman, 
Cly.;  Samuel  Swartz,  Spring  Grove; 
Noah  llcsh,  Hanover;  H.  M.  Anderscm, 
New  Park;  Jacob  Bear,  York,  U.  D. 
No.  10;  Geo.  E.  Stein,  Wrightsville,  K. 
D.  No.  1;  C.  M.  Wernig,  York;  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  York^  and  E.  B.  Hawkins, 
Delta. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  York 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  at  which  time  the  follow- 
ing  officers    for    1!>21    were    elected: 

President,  Vallie  Hawkins,  Bridgeton; 
vice-president,     T.     Boss     Wiley,     New 
Park;    secretary,   tluy    Leader,   York,    R. 
1).  No.  2;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Hauser,  York. 
Following    the    annual    rei)ort    of    the 
County  Agent,  representatives  of  various 
communities    were    called    upon    to    give 
l)rief    discussions    of    the    needs    <>f    their 
resjjcctive  communities  for  Farm  Bureau 
work.      F.     P.     Weavi-r,    County     Agent 
Leader  of   Pennsylvania,  gave  a  talk  on 
the  community   plan   of  organizati()n   as 
a   means  of  doing  efficient   and   effective 
work    in   co-operation    with    the   County 
Agent. 

On   Friday,  January   llth,  was  dairy- 
men's day.     The  annual  meeting  of  the 
York  County   branch   of  the   Inter-State 
Milk  Producers   Association  was  held  in 
the   afternoon.     The   county   agent   out- 
lined   briefly    the    possibilities    of    dairy 
improvement    work    within    the    county. 
Secretary     BaldeAiton,    of     Philadelphia, 
gave    a    very    interesting    talk    on    "Eu- 
ropean Influence  on   Future  Dairy  Con- 
ditions."     This     was    foHowed     by    the 
election  of  officers   for   1921.     President, 
J.    A.    Poorbaugh,   York,    R.   D.    No.   3; 
vice-president,  I.  J.  Rishel,  York,  No.  H; 
.secretary,    C.    D.    Emig,    Hellam,    R.    D. 
No.   1;   treasurer,  C.   .Mien   May,  Dover. 


Business  Men  Lunch .  Together 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  events  of  the  week  was  the 
get-together  meeting  of  city  business 
men  and  country  business  men.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  noon  Thursday,  at 
the  Colonial  H(»tel,  and  was  attended  by 
aiiproximately  135  farmers  and  100  city 
men.  Plans  for  this  meeting  were  work- 
ed out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  co- 
operating with  the  Farm  Bureau.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  events 
which  will  be  carried  on  thnuighout  the 
year  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  city  of  York 
and  York  county. 

Several  sjieakers  were  present  and 
gave  very  interesting  talks.  Approjjri- 
ate  music  was  rendered  and  everybody 
.seemed  to  enjoy  the  event  very  highly. 
B'armers  and  citv  men  were  seated  al- 
ternately  so  as  to  give  every  po.ssible 
opportunity  for  them  to  become  better 
acquainted. 


MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  our 
readers  do  not  know  that  there  are  on 
the  market  and  being  sold  extensively, 
in  some  sections,  what  are  termed  imita- 
tions, substitutes  or  compounds  and  that 
they  are  being  more  and  more  extensive- 
ly used  for  purposes  for  which  whole 
milk  was  formerly   used. 

A  number  of  states  have  legislated 
against  the  sale  of  anything  except  pure, 
i.,u...-..*..,i  /...i.ru  niilU-  or  what  is  tren- 
erally  known  as  "milk."  Even  the  sale 
(,f  skimmed  milk  is  very  closely  restricted 
by  the  law  in  some  states. 

The    majority    of   the    so-called    com- 
pounds or  milk  substitutes  are  made  with 
skimmed  milk  as  a  base.     The  butterfat 
is  removed  from  the  milk,  the  resulting 
skimmed    milk    is    evaporated,    probably 
to  one-half  its  bulk  and  to  this  is  added 
some  vegetable  fat,  such  as  cocoanut  oil, 
giving  a  product,  in  one  instance  of  7.8 
per  cent,   vegetable  fat   and  25.5'/;;   total 
.solids.     The   I'nited  States  standard  for 
eavap.)rated  milk  calls  for  7.8%  of  milk 
fat  and  25.5%  of  total  milk  solids.   Evap- 
orated skimmed  milk,  by  the  same  stand- 
ard   contains,    all    tolerances    being    al- 
lowed  for,  25Vo  of   milk  solids,   and   no 
milk  fats. 

Several  states  have  laws  against  the 
sale  of  milk  compounds  or  substitutes. 
Ohio  goes  still  further,  legislating  against 
the  sale  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk. 
While  other  states  have  bills  in  their 
respective  legislatures  .)r  are  preparing 
to  introduce  such  bills. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Ccmncil 
has   been  investigating  the  sale  of  these 
so-called  skimmed  milk  products  and  has 
compiled    some    interesting   data   on    the 
subject.     That  they   are   being  sdUI   and 
used    for   substitutes   for   standard    milk 
products,  is  without  question.    Their  use 
is    growing    and    their    consumpti.m    re- 
moves  just   that  much  of   a  market    for 
the  dairy  farmers'  own  product  and  as  far 
as  is  known,  their  manufacture  is  entire- 
ly   without    the   state    and    therefore    re- 
stricts the  market  of  the  home  producer. 
The  principal   factor,   however,  is   not 
that   they    are    being   sold,   even 'though 
as  substitutes,  and  contain  some  health- 
ful elements  as  a  food,  but  that  they  do 
not  contain    what  the   unsuspecting  an- 
ticipate    when     bought,     the     necessary 
growth   promoting   elements,    which    au- 
thorities state,  are  not  found  in  vegetable 
fats,  but  in  butter  or  milk  fats,  eggs  and 
some  of  the  leafy  vegetables. 

These  products,  put  up  in  cans  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  packing  of  standard 
brands  of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk 
products,  are  sold  to  the  unsuspecting, 
the  foreign  element  and  those  not  able 
to  read,  and  as  a  result  the  growth  pni- 
moting  elements,  particulariy  in  the 
cases  of  babies  and  infants  is  lacking 
and  proper  growth  producing  nourish- 
ment is  lacking. 

They  are  usually  sold  under  fanciful 
names,  which  has  become  the  practice 
with  a  number  of  other  substitutes  en- 
tering into  the  general  diet. 

One  of  these  products,  "Hebe,"  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Hebe  Company,  with 
plants  at  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.;  Scdro 
WooUey,  Wash.;  Ferndale,  Wash.j  Jef- 
ferson, Wis.;  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  "Caro- 
lene,"  imitation  evaporated  milk,  com- 
posed of  fresh  cows  milk,  butterfat  re- 
moved, and  highly  refined  cocanut  oil 
substituted,  is  manufactured  by  the 
Carolene  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

As  with  oleomargarine  or  butter  suh- 
titutes  with  other  fancy  names,  the  use 
of  the.se  substitute  products  not  only 
reduced  in  food  value  but  not  containing 
the     necessary     growth     producing    ele- 


ments, simply  on  the  ground  of  cheap- 
ness, takes  from  the  dairymen  the  natur- 
al consumption  of  just  so  much  true 
butter  and  true  milk  and  reduces  in  pro- 
l)ortion  the  consumption  of  his  own 
product — milk. 

The  amount  in  tonnage  figures  is  stu- 
pendous and  were  the  same  amount  of 
milk  used  in  making  true  milk  products, 
which  these  milk  and  butter  substitutes 
sujiplaiit,  there  would  prol)ably  be  little 
question  of  a  surplus  milk  supply  today. 
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Made  on  a  htxse  of  Dried  Brewers  Gi^ain 


ADDU^^l  A 1  lUn    AC  1 1 V  1 1  lliiJ 

•lanuary  was  a  busy  month  in  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  A.ssociatlon  affairs. 
Your  officers  and  field  men  have  been 
almost  constantly  in  the  field  on  one 
activity  or  another. 

This  has  been  the  .season  of  state  and 
local  farm  i)roduct  shows,  annual  meet- 
ings of  local  branches  and  similar  lueet- 
ings,  many  of  which  have  iieen  attend- 
ed  by  your  officers. 

State  Farm  Product  Shows  were  held 
at   Trenton,    N.   J.    and   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Extensive  shows  were  held  at  York  and 
Reading,  Pa.     In  connection   with  these 
shows  were  many  meetings,  both  annual 
and    general,    of  organizations    identified 
with    the    agricultural    and    dairying    in- 
dustries.   Tlie.se  are  referred  to  at  length 
in  other  columns.     Many  of  them   were 
attended    by    officers    and    field    men    in 
the  interest  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

In  adition  to  these  general  meetings, 
your  organization  was  represented  at  15 
meetings  of  local  organizations  in  the 
territory.  While  most  of  these  were  the 
customary  meetings  of  the  locals,  at  a 
number  of  them  matters  of  impi)rtanee 
were  discussed  and  some  differences  ad- 
justed. 

During  January  181  new  members  of 
the  association  were  signed  up  and  jilans 
were  completed  looking  toward  a  greater 
increase  in  membership. 

With  the  milk  supply  still  very  plenti- 
ful and  dealers,  particulariy  the  smaller 
ones,  taking  direct  shipped  milk,  there 
was  a  constant  disposition  to  drop  off 
dairies  here  and  there  to  decrease  the 
supply.  In  January  the  requests  of  our 
members  for  transfer  to  new  buyers,  was 
greater  than  could  he  handled  by  your 
sales  manager. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  waiting  list 
from  dairymen  who  would  like  new 
buyers.  These  cases  are  being  attended 
to  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it  is  evident 
that  unless  the  dairy  be  extra  high  grade 
the  prosi)ect  of  changes  is  remote,  when 
the  supply,  particulariy  of  direct  shipped 
milk  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

Your  officers  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  furtherment  of  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  represents  the  advertising  and 
publicity  branch  of  the  association.  This 
liroject  is  now  well  launched  ^ind  its 
benefits  toward  an  increased  consumi)- 
ticm  of  milk  and  milk  products  should 
begin  to  show  results  in  the  near  future. 
Your  president,  Frank  P.  Willits  and 
A.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  have  been  ap]>ointed  on 
the  general  committee  in  connection  with 

this  work. 

Your  executive  committee  has  had  one 
meeting  during  the  month,  ajiproving 
various  actions  of  your  officers  and  di- 
recting their  actions  in  other  ca.ses. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
will  be  held  on  February  9th. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution,  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting,  the  board  of  dir 
rectors    was    increased   to    twenty-one. 


BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RATION 

brought  themilkback 

\Y/HEN  H.  ].  George,  owner  of 
^  Maple  Dale  Dairy  Farm, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  switched 
from  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  to 
another  feed,  the  milk  production 
of  his  entire  herd  fell  oft.  Bull 
Brand  Dairy  Ration  brought  it  back. 

Increase  the  milk  production  of 
your  herd.  Feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration,  It  is  a  scientific  mixture 
of  milk  producing  feedingstufts  built 
on  a  base  of  Dried  Brewers'  Gram, 
renowned  for  its  favorable  action  on 

the  secretion  of  milk.  It  will  absorb  large 
quantities  of  water,  making  it  like  spring  grass, 
a  moist,  succulent  feed  that  turns  to  milk. 

Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  may  cost  you 
two  cents  more  daily  for  each  cow 
than  some  feeds,  but  if,  as  any  num- 
ber of  other  feeders  are  doing,  you  average 
daily  two  quarts  of  milk  more  per  cow,  your 
additional  net  profit  is  thirteen  cents  more 
for  each  cow. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  BULL 
BRAND  DAIRY  RATION  write  us.  Our 
Guarantee  protects  you.  ^.^„^„ 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OTHER 

BULL    BRAND   FEEDS 

FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 

Buffalo,  N.Y- 


Without  BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RA  TION  the 
milk  bag  ,hrank-BULL 
BRAND  brought  it  back 


Analysis   and 
Ingredients  of 

Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Ration 

Analysis: 

Protein  not  under  24'/r; 
Fat  6%:  Fibre  not  over 

n</c. 

Ingredients : 

Dried  Brewers'  grain, 
dried  malt  grains,  old 
process  oil  meal,  cotton 
seed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  hominy  feed,  co- 
coanut meal,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oals, 
and  salt  ('4'  of  I'/c). 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  fanner  is 
not  doing  all  he  should  for  the  best  m- 
interests  of  co-operative  movement. 

The  success  of  any  effort  along  co- 
operative lines  depends  largely  on  the 
individual  efforts  of   those   co-operatmg. 

Apparently,  a  large  number  of  farmers 
still  work  along  the  lines  of  and  with 
the  idea  of  letting  the  other  fellow  do  it. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Any  co-operative 
n.ovement  is  just  so  strong  as  its  weak- 
est member.  No  matter  how  hard  a  few 
work  for  a  common  purpose,  their  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  support  and  co- 
operati<.n  of  every  one  of  the  co-opera- 

tives. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation  as   well   as   any   other   co-opera- 
tive  organization,   needs   actual  co-oper- 
ation of  all  its   members.     If   results     .) 
the  best  interest  of  the  dairymen  are  to 
be  obtained,  everyone  must  do  their  part. 
Sharp   exau.ples   of   let  the   other   fel- 
low   do   it,   have   recently   come   to  hght 
in    our   own    association   work.      In    one 
instance  a  large  local  did  not  have  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  its  men.berslup  at- 
tended  a   meeting,   called   for   C(msidera- 
tion    of   important   matters.      In   another 
case,  owing  to  the  weather  being  rainy, 
there  was  not  enough   nuMn»)ers  present 
to   hold   a   meeting,   although   the   Inter- 
State    field    man    had    traveled    some    30 
miles  in  the  rain  to  be  at  the  meeting. 

Such  conditions  should  not  exi.st.  There 
should  be  real  attendances  at  all  the 
meetings  called  by  your  local  officers. 
There  always  is  something  of  itnportance 
to  consider  or  the  meeting  would  not 
have  been  called. 

We  admit  that  at  some  seasons  the 
farmer  is  busy,  particularly  in  harvest 
time,  and  when  a  meeting  is  called  at 
that  season,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
something  of  vital  importance  is  on,  or 
the  meeting  would  not  have  been  called. 
Therefore,  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  your  local-they  are  im- 
portant and  need  your  co-operation  to 
attain  the  best  results. 


EMERGENCY  TARIFF  BILL 

U^riie    emergency     tariif     bill    generally 

Jknown  as  the  "'Fordney  Hill,"  was  passed 

by    the    National    lloUse   of    Kepresenta- 

tives   in   a  form   unsatisfactory  to  dairy 

farmers. 

Since  early  in  January  tlie  bill  has  been 
before    tlie    Senate    Finance    Committee, 
wliere  its  provisions  have  been  discussed 
pro   and   con.     Efforts   have   been  made 
to  include  a  duty  to  be  assessed  against 
forelLMi    butter,    cream    and    milk.      The 
rates  vary.    In  instances  6  cents  a  pound 
have  been  asked  as  a  levy  on  butter- 
about     the     same     on     cheese.     5     cents 
per  quart  on  cream  and  2  cents  on  milk. 
A  proposed  duty  covering  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  5  cents  a  pound  on  vege- 
table   fats    entering    into    oleomargarine, 
has  also  been   read  intothe^JulL 

CV'lule  this  legislation  may'aid  the  situ- 
Jition  in  the'  dairy  industry  to  some  ex- 
tent and  may  or  may  not  be  available  in 
tiie  near  future,  owing  to  the  possibility 
.)f    presidential    ^eto,   it    is    a    makeshift^ 
proposition  and  should  only   be   consul 
ered  as  a  temporary  means^ 
^  Tt' should,  however,  provide  some  data 
which  will  be  available  when  a  general 
tariff  bill  is  considered  at  the  next  ses- 
sion   of    Congress,    and    should    only    be 
considered  in  the  liglit  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  intended— as  a  temporary  measure. 
At  the  same  time  tiie  farmers  of  this 
country    should    not    fail    to    urge    their 
respective  senators  to  use  every  effort  to 
have   the   dairy   interests   protected,   and 
to  include  in  the  bill  such  duties  as  will 
protect  tlie   industry   from   foreign  com- 
petition. 


one  roof,  with  means  adjacent  for  hold- 
ing the  many  agricultural  meetings,  held 
at  tiie  time  of  the  show. 

Right  here  let  us  say  one  word  in 
favor  of  a  State  Fair— the  buildings  of 
which  should  be  planned  to  house  just 
such  undertakings  as  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  wliieh  has  been  so  highly 
educational  to  tlie  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state. 


SKIMMED  MILK 

Buyers  of  milk  in  almost  all  of  the 
primary  markets  have  been  hard  put  to 
find  an  outlet  for  skimmed  milk  and 
skimmed  milk  products.  So  much  so 
that  in  many  cases  the  skimmed  milk 
value  of  the  whole  milk  has  become  al- 
most an  entire  loss  to  the  producer. 

The  whole  milk  markets  have  about 
all  the  milk  that  can,  under  existing 
conditions,  be  absorbed.  Manufacturers 
and  creameries  buying  whole  milk,  who 


„*T  T^T^H^oTT  nniT  V  QTTTTATTON          «nd  creameries   buying  wiioic  uui.^,  «..« 
BALTIMORE  MILK  SITUAIIOM       ]     _      ^ ^.^^     ,.,„nncr    either    butter. 


NOW  IT'S  THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 
We  have  known  the  butter  substitute  of 
old,  and  even  with  preaching  and  preach- 
ing and  no  matter  how  badly  it  effects  his 
own  dairy  interests,  some  farmers  will 
^^^^.  it_simply    because   it  is  cheaper. 

Now  comes  the  milk  substitute.  Its 
been  creeping  into  the  market  for  some 
time.  We  are  now  feeling  its  effect. 
"Stop,  look  and  listen,"  if  you  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  milk  substi- 
tutes. 

It's  a  wise  man  that  knows  wiiat   he 
is  getting— sometimes  he  knows  and  does 
not  care,  but  what  about  the  children; 
about   those   who  cannot   read?     Substi- 
tutes  for  milk   that   do   not   contain   the 
growth  promoting  qualities  necessary  to 
sustain   life   should   be   legislated   out  of 
existence.      They     weaken    the    coming 
race.      Eminent    authorities    tell    us    that 
whole  milk  or  the  fat  contained  in  whole 
milk  contains  the  necessary  elements  to 
promote  growth,  particularly   in   infants 
and  children. 

Why  should  the  sale  of  so-called  milk 
products  be  permitted  when  there  are 
so  many  ways  of  imposing  it  on  the 
public?  Condensed  or  evaporated  milk 
is  not  always  offered  for  consumption 
in  the  original  package. 

Why  continue  a  jiractice  which  will 
enable  the  unscrupulous  to  impose  on 
the  unsuspecting  public? 

It's  time  to  call  a  halt  on  milk  iinmita- 
tions,  compounds  or  substitutes. 

Lend  your  aid  that  they  be  driven  out 
of  the   market. 


The  price  of  47o  milk  F.  O.  B.  Balti 

more  for  the  month  of  February  will  be 

3i    cents,    the    same    as    December    and 

January. 

This    applies   to    the    basic   price   only 
on  the  amount  shipped  by  each  producer 
during    the    months    of    September,    Oc- 
tober,   November    and    December.      All 
over  this  amount,  a  reduction  of  10  cents 
per  gallon  will  be  made  on  a  price  of  24 
cents.    This  is  a  reduction  of  (i  cents  per 
gallon  from  the  January  price,  and  was 
caused    by    a    large    amount    of    surplus 
which  some  of  the  dealers  were  carrying. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  surplus: 
Increased  production  and  decreased  con- 
surnption. 

The  increased  producticm  is  caused  by 
the  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  the 
fact  that  owing  to  the  decline  in  price 
of  hay,  corn,  etc.,  many  farmers  are 
feeding  this  home  grown  feed  to  the  cows 
thinking  they  can  market  it  better  in 
this  way  than  by  selling  at  the  market 

jirices. 

The  decrease  in  consumption  is  caused 
by  the  closing  of  many  factories,  throw- 
ing many  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment,  which  has  caused  them  to 
curtail  their  buying;  and  milk  is  one  of 
the  many  things  affected. 

If  we  have  real  winter  weather  during 
February   and   March,  the  production  of 
milk  will  fall  off  and  while  the  amount 
to  each  producer  may  be  small,  even  two 
gallons   a   day    multiplied  by   twenty-six 
hundred  means  over  five  thousand  gallons 
per  day  more  than  the  surplus  that  now 
exists.     On   the  other   hand,  if   business 
resumes  normal  conditions  the  milk  sales 
will   inciease   and    instead   of  a  surjilus, 
there  may  be  a  demand  for  milk  during 
the   next   month. 

To  create  a  demand  we  have  arranged 
to  open  an  educational  campaign  early 
value  of  milk  will  be  taught  in  the  schools 
in  February  where  the  gospel  of  the 
and  by  demonstrations,  lectures,  etc.,  and 
have  the  c<msuming  public  of  Baltimore 
city  know  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 
We  have  adopted  the  slogan  "More 
Milli— Better  Health,"  and  we  hope  to 
make  this  familiar  not  only  to  every 
school  child  in  the  city  but  to  the  adults 
as   well. 


D.  G.  Harry, 
President   Maryland  State   Dairymen's 
Association. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
co-operators,  in  the  staging  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Farm  Products  Show  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  held  in 
Ilarrisburg,  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  their  efforts.  The  show  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  nor  could  the  general 
arrangements,  with  the  facilities  at  hand, 
have  been  improved  upon. 

What  the  show  needs  is  larger  quart- 
ers, where  all  the  exhibits  can  be  under 


Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Farm  Products  Show 

The   Seventh    Annual   Farm    Products 
Show    for    Berks    county.    Pa.,    held    in 
Heading,   Pa.,  January   13-15th   inclusive, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Berks  County 
Farm    Bureau,   with    the  co-operation   of 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  was  the  largest  in  point  of  ex- 
hibits   and    number    in    attendance    that 
has    been    held.      Corn,   iiotatoes,    apples, 
canned   and   dried   ])ro(luets,   aggregating 
582   exhibits,   representing  20   of  the   24 
communities    and    160   different    exhibits 
were   shown.     The   exhibit   was    held   in 
the  ware  rooms  of  the  Worley  Hardware 
Company.      Tlie    attendance    wjis    larger 
than  at  any  other  show.     Cash  prizes  to 
the   amount  of  $240   were   awarded    the 
prize  winning  exhibitors. 


cheese,  or  selling  cream,  find  little  market 
for  the  skim  milk.  It  cannot  be  evap- 
orated or  condensed  under  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  trade,  except  at  prices  to 
meet  competition,  which  means  virtually 
butterfat  value  alone  for  the  milk.  In 
fact,  not  a  few  buyers  are  forced  to  run 
their  skimmed  milk  into  the  sewer— a 
total  loss. 

Condensed  milk,  at  almost  any  price, 
continues  a  drug  on  the  market.  Large 
stocks  are  available.  There  is  no  ex- 
port business,  owing  largely  to  unfav- 
orable rates  in  money  exchange. 

There  is   little   encouragement   to   the 
producer  to  plan  to   use  skimmed  milk 
extensively  on  the  farm.     There  is  little 
profit  at  present  prices  in  pigs,  and  about 
the  time  a  herd  of  swine  has  been  ac- 
quired,   conditions    change    and    buyers 
want   the  whole   milk.     Chickens  thrive 
on  skimmed   milk  but  the  amount  that 
can  be  used  in  this  way   is  truly  small. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability 
of  feeding  calves  on  skimmed  or  whole 
milk.      Whole    milk    for    a    time    should 
undoubtedly    be  given  young  calves.     If 
the  calf  is  to  go  to  the  butcher  it  will 
thrive    on    whole    milk.     If   it   is   to   be 
raised,    many    believe   that   after   a  time 
it    would   do   best   on   skimmed    milk   in 
conjunction  with  other  feeds     Some  rec- 
ommend   the    immediate    skimming,    by 
hand  separator,  of  the  cows  milk  and  the 
skimmed  milk  fed  the  calve.s,  the  hogs  and 
the    chickens    while    still    warm.      Some 
producers   now    figure  skimmed    milk   as 
worth  from  40  to  45  cents  \>er  hundred 
pounds,    in    value    as    a    feed    for    hogs, 
while    the    same    value   is   estimated    for 
calves;    although    for  chickens    it  has    a 
relative  higher  value  as  a  food. 

Milk  producers  must  need  make  every 
dollar  count.  Whole  milk,  at  present 
prices,  rarely  shows  a  profit  and  in  many 
cases  a  direct  los.s,  owing  to  the  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  skimmed  milk. 
Every  dairyman,  who  is  confronted  by 
low  price  conditions,  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the 
skimmed  milk  in  his  home  feeding. 

Harbourton,  N.  J.,  Local  Organized 

On  Friday  evening,  January  21st,  about 
sixty  milk  producers  attended  a  meeting 
at  Harbourton,  N,  J,    Folowing  address- 
es by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Bennetch,  of  the  New 
Jersey   Department  of   Agriculture;    Mr, 
Barnhart,    County    Agricultural    Agent; 
Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association;   Wm, 
H.  Hamilton,  and  several  milk  producers, 
those    present    were    formally    organized 
as   the   Harbourton  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association.    Wm. 
H.    Hamilton    was    chosen    as    president 
and  Alfred  Rogers  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer.    The  new  local  begins  its  work 
under  a   strong,   aggressive   management 
and  should  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  co-operative  movement.    The  Review 
expresses  its  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  new  local. 


More  milk  and  cheese  on  the  family 
bill  of  fare  means  less  meat  to  buy  and 
more  money  saved,  as  well  as  better 
health. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


January  Milk  Prices 


The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  purchasing 
Bilk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came effective  with  January  Under  tMs 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
during  October;  November  and  December, 
1920.  is  token  as  the  "basic  quantity"  a^d 
is  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All 
mUk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  wlU  be 
Said  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  soUd 
Jacked  creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus 

^°froauce°8  cnanging  irom  one  buyer  to 
another  after  January  Ist,  are  considered 
„„  y^nrHna  fnrfultfid  their  basic  standard  and 
when  talten  on  by  other  buyers  are  raiea  ai 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 
basis, 

Pricfes  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by  market  conditions 

F,  O,  B.  Philadelphia 
Prom  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds)  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Interstate  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission frcm  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producres  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Basic  Price  for  all 

Prle*  Baste         milk   above 

TMt  Vt  Price  the   Baale 

Per  e«nt.  100  Ibi,      »«  quart    Quantity 
3.  $3.28  7.1  5.9 

3.1  3.32  7.2  6.0 

3.2  3,36  7.8  6.1 

3.3  3.40  7.4  6.2 

3.4  3.44  7,6  6.3 
q  li                   3.48                    7.6  6.4 
8-6                    3:52                    7.65  6-45 
3.7                    3.56                    7,7  6.5 

3  8  3.60  7,8  6.6 
3.9                    3.64                    7.9  6.7 

4  3.68  8.  6.8 
1,1                    3.72                    8.1  6.9 

4  2  3.76  8.2  7. 

43  3.80  8.3  7.1 

44  3.84  •    8.35  7.1o 
4:5                    3.88                    8.4  7.2 

46  3.92  8.5  7..^ 

47  3.96  8.6  7.4 

48  4.00  8.7  7..5 

49  4.04  8.8  7.6 

5  4.08  8.9  .           7.7 
When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia   is  8  cents  per  quart 

RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
Less  Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per  K  0 
pounds,  contribnted  by  the  buyer,  is  to  l)e 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
vertising the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  The  tisuhI  ;«"''"'nr'«" 
from  the  members  of  the  Jnt<T'^^"l*^  l^H 
Prdoucers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned   to  the    Association   as  heretofore. 

Less  Freight  and  Receiving   Station  Charges 

Quantity  Price     per     100     lbs. 

price   per  surplus    milk     at     all 

100   lbs.  receiving    points 

Milee            8%  Test   % 

1                  $2.77  3.                    $2.13 

11                    2  75  3.1                    2.17 

21                    2.73  3,2                    2.21 

i{                    2  72  8.3                    2.24 

4I                    2.70  .       8,4                    2.29 

51                    2.68  3.5                    2..« 

61                    2.67  3,6                    2.37 

71                    2.66  8,7                    2.41 

81                    2.64  8.8                    2.4o 

91                    2.63  8.9                    2.49 

101                    2.62  4.                      2..J.! 

Ill                    2.61  4.1                    2..>7 

121                    2.60  4.3                    2.61 

13i                    2..58  4,8                    2.0.5 

141                    2.57  4,4                    2.60 

151                    2.56  4.5                    ^.73 

1«1                    2.55  4.6                    2.77 

171                    2.54  4.7                    2.81 

181                   2.58  4.8                   2.85 

191                    2.52  4.9                    2.89 

201                      2.51  5.                      .2.93 

Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  4t) 
quarts  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts  plus  . 
per    cent,    war    tax.       Four  tenths    of    a    cent 

added   or  deducted  for  each    tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  butterfat  above  or  below  .i  per  cent. 

FEBRUARY    MILK    PRICES 

Subject    to    the    same   general    conditions   as 
apply  to  .January  prices  and  subject  to  change 
whenever   warranted    by  market    conditions. 
F.   O.  B.   Philadelphia 
Basic  Price  Basic  Price 

Test  per  P" 

Per   cent.      100  lbs  I"/ 

3.  $3.28  7.1 

3.1  3.32  7.2 

3.2  3.36  7.3 

3.3  3.40  7.4 

3.4  8.44  7.5 

3.5  8,48  7.6 

3.6  8,52  7,65 

3.7  8,56  7.7 

3.8  8.60  7.8 

3.9  8.64  7.9 

4.  3.68  g. 

4.1  8,72  ll 

4.2  3:76  8.2 

4.3  3.80  8.3 

4.4  3.84  «-35 

4.5  3.88  8-4 

4.6  3.92  ll 

4.7  3.96  g.« 

4.8  4.00  11 

4.9  4.04  «•» 
5.                                  4.08                                ,8.9 

When    milk    is   not    tested    the    price    f.    o.    b. 
Philadelphia  is    8   cents   per   quart 


RECEIVING    STATION    PRICES 
Less   Freight   and  Receiving  Station    Charges 


Miles  (jL,  .01  T(<  0. 

1   to  10  incl.  .27 

11    to  20      "  .285 

21   to  30      •'  .808 

51    *n   An      ••  no 

41   to  50      "  !84 

51   to  60      "  .855 

61    to   70      ••  .869 

71   to  80      "  .38 

81    to  90      "  .396 

91   to   100   ••  ,408 

101   to   110    '«  .418 

HI    to   120    ••  ,43 

121   to   130    "  .44 

131    to   140   ••  .456 

141   to   150   ••  ,466 

151    to   160  ••  .48 

161   to   170    "  .488 

171    to  180   "  .50 

181   to   190   "  .508 

191   to  200    ••  ,52 

201    to  210   "  .53 


$2.77 

2.75 

2  73 
9.  79 

2.70 

2.68 

2.67 

2  66 

2.64 

2.63 

2,62 

2  61 

2  60 

2.58 

2.57 

2.56 

2.55 

2  54 

2.53 

2.52 

,    ..,   ..V  .^^  2.51 

Prices  for  milk  alwve  basic  quantity  based 

on    120    per   cent,   of   the   average   monthly   or 

semi  monthly   price   of    solid   packed    92   score 

creamery    bitter.    New    York    City.       In    May, 

.Tune    aiid    July    an    increa.se    of    10    per    cent. 

and   in    .\ugust    an  increase  of   ■'i   per   cent,   in 

the  basic  quantity  of  milk  shipped  is  allowed. 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4  per  cent,  milk  at  all  receiving  points 

Average 

1920  First  half         per  month 

January  $3.16                $3.12 

February  3.20                   8.18 

March  8.14                    3,19 

April  8.88                   8.48 

May  2.96                   8.00 

June  2  71                   2.76 

,Tuly  2.7«                   2.76 

August  2.61                   2.64 

September  2.78                  2,81 

January  2.01  2. .53 

These  pricee  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semimonthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New  York  City.  In  May,  June  and  July 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  In  August 
an  Increase  of  5  per  cent.  In  the  basic  quan- 
tity  of   milk    shipped    it   allowed. 

JANUARY  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 

PAID  PRODUCERS  FOB  MARKET 

MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,   butter  fat,  per   100   poondi 

Pbiladelphia,     50    mile    tone  $3  08 

New    York,    200    mile    zone  -j-^^ 

I'ittslniigh,    outlying    points  -  •'•> 

Basic  Surplus 
Haltimore.  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  .1i0..t4  $o.'24 
Cleveland.  6.  Creamery  Station     2.9.^  1.8) 

CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject     to    Board     of    Health     Eegnlations 

Grade  B  or  Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  1*  • 

New  York  jj  " 

Baltimore  *•  J 

Pittsburgh  "  " 

MONTHLY   PRICES   OF    GRADE  B   OR 

MARKET  MILK 
FOB  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  tone,  at  3  Per  cent, 
butterfat  Four  cents  being  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat  above 
or  below  3   per  cent.  Receiving    . 

p    O    B    per     station    50  mile 
1920  quart' Phila.  zone   P"  cwt. 

January  fj  ,  o,, 

February  g.J  J^J 

M""*'  l\  8:15 

^P"'  81  8.21 

M»y  l'\  8.21 

■J»"  Si  8.21 

J"'y     .  2  I  8.67 

August  •■»  •  g] 

September  Jj  ggj 

October  ••  - -, 

November  M  5;«J 

Dcreniber  '•* 

1921  „  ,  2.08 

.liinuary  '•' 
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JANUARY    BUTTER    PRICES 

score    solid    packed    creamery    butter, 
cents   per   pound 
Phila. 

57    1/2 

57   1/2 

57    1/2 

57    1/2 

57 

54 

54 

54    1/2 

54    1/2 

54    1/2 

52 

52 

53 

52 

52 

51    1/2 

51    1/2 

51    1/2 

50 

50    1/2 

50    1/2 

50    1  /2 

48    1/2 

48  1  /2 

49  1/2 


Profitable 

''Farm 

Help'' 


THE  proper  use  of  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers 
will  pay  you  better  in  crop  returns  than 
the  work  of  "all  the  King's  horses  and 
all  the  King's  men,"  No  amount  of  work 
will  make  up  for  lack  of  fertility  in  your  soil- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  right  brand  of 
Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  will  be  the  most  prof- 
itable farm  "help"  you  can  get.  It  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  crop  you  want  to  grow  and 
also  replace  some  of  the  plant  food  used 
by  the  crop  you  grew  last  year. 

It  is  good  farming  judgment  to  see  that  your 
crops  are  fed  as  well  as  cultivated.  Both  are 
necessary  to  give  you  the  best  returns  for  your 
labor. 

For  50  years  we  have  been  furnishing  Demp- 
wolfs Fertilizers  to  many  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  this  section.  Year  after  year,  they  have 
profited  bv  our  experience,  as  we  have  also  profited 
by  theirs.'  We  have  come  to  know  fertilizer  as 
you  know  your  farm,  and  all  that  we  know  about 
making  good  crops  by  making  good  fertilizer  is  at 
the  service  of  our  customers. 

Write  us  for  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
get  exactly  the   right  fertilizer  for  your  needs. 


York    Chemical    Works 

York,      Pa. 


HARDER  SIIOS 


stand  for  prosperity 

Harder  Silos  have  changed  many  an  old-fashioned 
farm    where    drudgery    and    hardship     seenied    the 

.^^^.  chief  return  from  a  life  of  toil,  into 

#      ^  ^  a  prosperous  and  delightful  home. 

/  Harder  Silos  save  waste  in    the 

r  corn  crop  and  furnish  healthful,  suc- 

culent winter  food  for  the  stock. 

■  Be  sure  it's   a  Harder— and  you 

will  get  a  silo  that  lasts  the  longest 
—makes  the  best  silage— gives  you 
the  greatest  all-around  satisfaction. 


Send  for  free  booklet 
on  silos  arid    silage 


HARDER 

Box  33 


MFG.    CORP. 
CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 

Good  available  terri- 
tory open  for  live 
agents. 


New  York 
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MENTION     THE     MILK    PBODUCEES     BWIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTISERS 


Dairymen 


TRAOt  MARK. 


44  SO.  QUEEN  STREET 


Here  is  an  efficient  milking 
Mil  WFR  machine  that  will  milk  clean  and 
|VlII_i\L-i\    does  not  require  stripping. 

Write  for  prices  and  ternis 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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Feed  Unicorn  With 


Home-Grown  Grains 


Feed  this  way 

with  clover  hay 


Centaur  is  a  general  purpose 
feed.  Fine  for  young  stuff 
and  dry  cows  and  just  right 
for  widening  Unicom. 


You  cannot  produce  milk 
profitably  on  home-grown 
grains  alone,  no  matter  what 
their  price. 

They  will  go  farther  and  yield 
a  real  profit  when  fed  with 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration* 

A  seventy 'thirty  mixture  is 
about  right  for  most  cows.  It 
produces  $4  worth  of  milk 
for  each  $1  worth  of  feed. 

Don't  deceive  yourself.  You 
can't  mix  your  own  grains 
with  high' protein  oil  meals 
and  beat  Unicorn  in  final 
cost  or  results. 

Feed  Unicorn  with  home- 
grown grains  for  profit. 

Chapin  &  Company 

Chicago 

New  England  Oflice  at  Boston 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE 
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Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  of  Lincoln 
University,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  an 
active  Granger,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Council  to  do  special  field  work. 
The  Council  has  at  present  the  follow- 
ing members  in  the  various  groups.  None 
of  the  groups,  as  announced,  are  com- 
plete. 

Farmers  Group 
F.  P.  Willits,  Pres.  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association;  A.  A.  Miller, 
Editor  "Milk  Producers  Review";  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Sec.  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers  Association. 

Public  Group 
Dr.  C.  L.  King,  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Arbitrator;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  Phila- 
delphia F'air  Price  Commission;  Miss 
Alice  Johnson,  Supt.  Domestic  Science, 
Philadelphia  Public  School  Department; 
Miss  Louise  Johnson,  Supt.  Philadelphia 
Public  School  Nurses. 

Dealers  Group 
Henry  Woolman,  Supplee,  Wills,  Jones 
Co.;  Thomas  Harbinson,  Harbinson's 
Dairies;  C.  R.  Lindbach,  Abbots  Alder- 
ney  Dairies;  Henry  Dolfinger,  Dolftnger 
Dairies. 

Manufacturers  Group 
P.  E.  Sharpless,  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.; 
M.   R.   Nissly,   Pennsylvania   Milk   Pro- 
ducts Company. 

The  "Mechanical  Cow"  which  was 
such  a  sensation  at  the  Harrisburg  and 
Trenton  shows,  is  now  being  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  show  windows  in  con- 
nection with  exhibitions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  food  value  of  milk.  This 
exhibit  is  booked  for  many  points  in  the 

state. 

An  extra  copy  of  the  film  "Fountain 
of  Youth"  has  been  purchased  and  will 
now  be  available  for  out  of  town  exhi- 
bitions. 

A  little  play  for  school  children  called 
"The  Milk  Fairies,"  portraying  the  need 
of  milk  in  the  diet  of  the  child,  will  be 
given  in  co-operation  with  public  schools 
during  the  coming  months.  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald of  the  National  Dairy  Council 
will  have  charge  of  training  little  partici- 
pants in  the  various  cities. 


^^mmm 
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A  Sure  Guide  to 
Better  Gardens 

It  will  show  you  how 
to  produce  large, 
healthy,  vegetable 
crops  —  how  to  have 
beautiful  flowers. 


THEMAULEpRFF 


This  176-paKO  illustrnt.  d  catalog  tella  what 
Bee "9  to  Ss?;  when  and  how  to  plant  them. 
All  the  secreU  of  Jtarden  success,    bend  ^ 
for  it  today.  

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc. 
2113  Arch  St.,       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


GreatNovslties20cts. 


^w-« 


Maule's 


AUTUMNOLORV.Anew 

I  hardy  plant.  'Ihe  most 
showy  Auiumn  bloomer, 
wurpassinii  all  others  It 
is  the  latest  to  bloom, 
showinK  iU  full  irlory 
after  frost  has  killed  all 

1  tender  flowers  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 

i  bucceeds  everywhere, 
rcBchinn  perfection  the 
first  Benson  from  seed, 

I  and  continues  bloomina 
for  years.  'Atc-ts.pcr  pkt. 
Wlth««oh  ord«r  w«  e»nd 

1  en*  trial  packet  •aoh  el: 

I  PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 
new  — nothinsr  can  sur- 
nns9  the  mass  of  pink  flowers  which  it  shows  all  "poson. 
^DAHLIA  LORD  OOFF,  lilac  pink,  io  great  profusion. 

"';S^^ii'fR'i»*  ne^i'hybrid.  of  all .colorj,     Majrnific«.t 
DIENER  TOMATO,  grows  to  wc  ik'h  3  lbs.     As  amooui 

J?d  beuutitui  as  an  a'pple.    Most  startl.ng  new  vegeUbie. 
And  eur  Big  Catalog,  all  lor  CO  "ta. 
Bio  Cat.loo,  tree.  All  flower  and  veget.ible  sef*.  "«  ™. 

pl'n"s   a'xl  °ew  berries.    We  Ifrow  the  finest  Glad.nh. 

banlia-.    Cannas,    Irises.    Peonies,   Perennials,    bhrubs. 

vfnei!  etc.  All  prize  strainx-inany  •tiling  novelties. 
^.1.^  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park.  NY 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmott  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  cornea  to  feedmg  the  land— 
Reading  Bone  Fertilixer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReodiOQ  Bone  FefiiiM  Co.,  Reodino,  Po. 


Always  Grown 


CHEESE  MAKING  IN 

SOUTH  BIG  FACTOR 

IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

In  the  South,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  cheese  in- 
dustry is  becoming  a  noteworthy  factor 


in  dairying,  following  the  Introduction 
of  successful  methods  of  cheese  making 
developed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  each  of  these 
States  two  new  factories  were  establish- 
ed during  last  year  with  the  help  of  the 
Dairy  Division  specialists  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Grove  City  Creamery,  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  continues  to  manufacture 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


foreign  types  of  cheese  by  methods  de- 
veloped in  the  laboratory  of  that  division. 
The  production  of  Roquefort,  Swiss,  and 
Camembert  cheese  during  the  year  ex- 
ceeded 180,000  pounds. 


COMMUNICATION 
The  following  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Concord,  Delaware 
County  Grange,  held  January  10,  1921, 
has  been  sent  the  "Review"  with  the  re- 
quest that  space  be  given  the  same  in  our 
columns. 

Whereas:  The  prices  of  corn,  oats, 
and  otlicr  grains  and  farm  products, 
have  depreciated  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
during  the  pa.st  year. 

Resolved:  That  we  demand  that  the 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  artifi- 
cial fertilizers  shall  meet  this  reduction 
by  a  proportionate  difference  in  the  price 
of  their  fertilizer  and  that  we  urge  the 
mernl)ers  of  tiie  Grange  and  otlier  far- 
mers to  refrain  from  buying  from  them 
until  such  reduction  is  made. 

Concord   Grange. 


Talking  about  efficiency,  a  New  Jersey 
authority  says  that  whereas  a  century 
ago  It  was  taking  76  per  cent,  of  our 
population  to  grow  our  food,  today  26 
per  cent,  is  doing  it. 


Many  cheese  factories  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  returning  their  pa- 
trons, the  milk  producers,  from  $1.76  to 
$1.90  per  hundred  pounds  for  winter 
milk.  In  the  West,  as  low  as  $1.60  for 
3.7  fat  milk  has  been  paid. 

Bud  Hicks,  he  was  a  simple  lad. 
Who  never  done  no  harm. 
He  milked  k  cow  from  the  left  hand  side, 
And  now  he's  left  the  farm. 

—Ex. 


AGRICULTURAL  WEEK 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Convention 
was  held  in  tlie  armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
January  11th  to  Uth  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  an  elaborate  exhibition 
of  farm  products,  machinery,  poultry, 
etc.,  meetings  of  tl\e  various  State  agri- 
cultural organizations  were  held  during 

the  week. 

The  armory  was  well  ulleu  with  vari- 
ous farm  products,  county  exhibits  of  po- 
tatoes, corn  and  other  products  were 
elaborate.  Apples  were  shown  in  pro- 
fusion. There  were  elaborate  displays 
in  connection  with  home  economic  work, 
dairy  exhibits,  pure  bred  cows,  prize  win- 
ning bulls,  calves,  etc. 

Dairy  products  were  also  displayed, 
particularly  in  connection  with  milk  for 
general  consumption. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, at  its  booth,  demonstrated  by 
a  "mechanical  cow"  and  other  data  the 
food  value  of  milk.  The  "mechanical 
cow"  proved  a  very  attractvie  feature 
of  the  exhibit. 

Mercer  county  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  won  tlie  inter-county  potato 
competition. 

Various  organizations  holding  meetings 
during  the  week  included  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  New  Jersey 
State   Poultry   Association,   New  Jersey 
State  Dairymen's   Association,  Holstein- 
Fresian   Association,  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation   of    New    Jersey,    New    Jersey 
Guernsey     Breeders     Association,    State 
Potato  Association,  New  Jersey  Alfalfa 
Association,    New    Jersey    Bee    Keepers 
Association,  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Nurserymen,   New    Jersey    State    Swine 
Growers,  Home  Economics  Workers,  etc. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  held  a  banquet  at  the 
Trenton  House.    H.  W.  Jeffers  acted  as 
toastmaster.    Representatives  of  the  Hol- 
stein     Fresian,     Jersey     and     Guernsey 
Breeders    Associations    made    addresses. 
R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the  Pliila- 
delphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  made 
an    interesting    address    on    the    Dairy 
Council  work,  in  connection  with  which 
a  milk   film,  "The  Fountain  of  Youth" 
was  shown.     M.  D.  Munn,  president  of 
the   National  Dairy    Council    made    an 
address   on    the    work   of   the    National 
Council   in    other   states    and    advocated 
the  co-operation  of  the  dairymen  of  New 
Jersey  in  this  work. 


How  Perfection  Pays  For  Itself 

«  1        •  _    1  Mm  M.  ^.  A.M    ..-k 


CATTLE  SALE  ADVERTISING 

Many  of  the  dairymen  in  tlie  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  liave  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some 
distant  State  to  obtain  the  proper  strain 
of  breeding  stock  in  order  to  build   up 

their  herds. 

Tliese  are,  nevertheless,  a  large  num- 
ber of  breeders,  right  in  their  home  ter- 
ritory, who  have  for  sale,  just  as  good 
stock,  perfectly  acclimated  which  would 
prove  just  as  satisfactory  if  tlie  buyers 
knew   where   to  obtain   them. 

Such  breeders  are  "hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel"  and  in  order  to  give  our 
members  an  opportunity  to  come  out 
into  the  open,  the  Milk  Producers  Re- 
view has  decided  to  extend  to  its  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  of  advertising  their 
stock  in  the  Cattle  Sales  Department 
at  a  reduced  rate. 

We  feel  that  you  should  educate  pros- 
pective purchasers  to  buy  at  home.  It 
may  take  a  little  time,  but  the  cost  will 
fully  warrant  the  expense. 

Get  in  on  this  now.  Write  for  our 
rates,  they  will  interest  you. 


NO  doubt  you  have  often 
thought,  "If  I  could  only 
do  the  milking  I  could  get 
along  with  less  help  or  even 
do  my  work  alone."  Here's 
the  opportunity  to  put  that 
thought  into  action.  Get  a  Per- 
fection and  you  can  do  your 
work  with  less  help  or  alone. 

One  man  with  a  Perfection  can  milk 
the  same  number  of  cows  as  three 
hand  milkers.  You  can  easily  milk 
24  to  30  cows  an  hour  with  the  Per- 
fection Milker. 

Thousands  of  owners  say  that  Per- 
fection easily  pays  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  year    on    wages    saved,      but 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

X  v^xAv^v/v                                                           ^                 2168  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
448  S.  Clinion  St.                                                                               Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Syracuse,  New  York  


more  than  this  the  Perfection  is  un- 
usually low  in  upkeep  and  costs  but 
a  few  cents  a  day  to  operate. 

Futhermore  owners  say,  that  their 
cows  give  more  milk  when  milked 
with  the  Perfection.  Cows  like  the 
Perfection's  natural  action.  It's  just 
like  their  calf's  milking. 

You  are  paying  for  a  Perfection 
every  year  in  wages  to  hired  men- 
why  not  have  it? 

Send     for     Catalog 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  book, 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know. 
It  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Perfection 
owners  near  you.  Why  Milk  By  Hand? 
Perfection  milking  is  more  profitable. 
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The  Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milker 

A  To  meet  the  varied  conditions  today  existing  with 

>  milk  production  the  country  over,  a  milking  machine  to 
be  thoroughly  and  generally  successful  must  be  built 
and  distributed  by  practical  men  who  know  ihusc  con- 
ditions,—and  _that  knowledge  can  only  come  from  long 
experience. 

In  the  Nu-Way  machine  are  many  advanced  feat- 
ures of  genuine  importance  such  as  the  alternate  milk- 
ing of  two  teats  at  a  time ;  observation  of  the  milk  flow 
.j—        at  each  teat  cup  ;  ability  to  sterilize  every  part  coming 
in  contact  with  the  milk ;  a  pulsator  that  gives  an 
absolutely  uniform  action  (constructed  without  piston 
or  diaphram);  and  the  sanitary  teat  cup  with  a  Hning 
of  pure  gum  that  will  positively  not  absorb  fat. 
It  is  one  thing  to  simply  sell  a  milking  machine  and  quite  another  to  sell 
complete  milking  machine  satisfaction.    We  are  making  no  idle  claim  when  we  say 
that  is  precisely  our  policy. 

Therefore  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  milker  we  feel  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Nu-Way.  The  catalogue  will  be  gladly  mailed  on  request 
and  will  in  no  way  obligate  you. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributor  for 

Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


ASSOCIATION  cows  AVERAGE 

5,980  POUNDS  MILK  OUTPUT 

Tabulation    of    the    yearly    records    of 
38,532  cow  testing  association   cows   has 
l)rought  to  light  much  valuable  informa- 
tion  on  the   relations  between   milk  and 
butterfat   production,    butterfat   test,   in- 
come over  cost  of  feed,  and  other  fat'tors, 
say  specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture.     The   average 
milk  i)roduction  per  cow-year  was  6,980 
p(jun(is;    buiierfai,   24o    puundai    l:.uttcr- 
fat  test,  4..11  per  cent.;  income  over  cost 
of  feed,  $55.G9;   returns  for  $1  expended 
for  feed,  $2.11. 

The  records  show  that  in  those  asso- 
ciations where  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  the  production 
has  generally  increased  from  year  to 
year.  As  production  increased,  the  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed  increased  rapidly, 
and  for  each  increase  of  50  pounds  in 
butterfat  there  was  an  increase  of  $15 
in  income  over  cost  of  feed. 

Cows  that  freshened  in  the  fall  pro- 
duced more  milk  and  butterfat  and 
greater  average  income  over  cost  of  feed 
than  those  which  freshened  in  the  spring 
or  summer.  Large  cows  excelled  small 
cows  of  the  same  breed  in  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  and  in  income  over 
cost  of  feed.  As  the  butterfat  test  in- 
creased, the  average  production  of  butter 
fat  advanced  and  the  average  production 
of  milk  declined. 

These  records  also  indicate  that  cows 
remain  in  the  herd  an  average  of  about 
4.7  years. 


Both  'phones 


1? 


LEWIS    LINSEED    CAKE 

AND 

LINSEED     CAKE     MEAL 

Are  absolutely  pure.  The  Cake  is  compre^ed 
Seed  that  can  be  broken  up  as  you  need  it.  1  he 
CAKE  MEAL  is  finely  ground- ready  for  use. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  how  this  feed  is  made. 
Write  us  if  you  are  interested  in  going  through 
our  Plant. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 

705  Lafayette  Building  Philadelphia 
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"The  Price  of  Milk 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 
ForiinTly 
Chairman.  GoveriKirs  Tri  State  Milk 
ConiniisHion  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware),  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for 
the  Kastern  States,  Milk  Price  Arbitrator 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

ComprehensiTe  Treatment    of   the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 

Introductory — Chnpt^r  1-  The  Public 
Interest    in    the    Price    of   Milk. 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Producer — 
Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix  the 
Price  of  .Milk.  .T.  Manufactured  Milk 
Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  4.  The 
I'rice  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary 
and  International  Markets.  ^.  The  Cost 
of  Production.  0.  Shall  Dairymen  Or- 
franize  for  Collective  BarRaininK.  7.  Poli- 
cies of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their 
Helation    to   Price.  _      ,     ^, 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production. 
rt.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution.  9. 
Sanitary  Ke(iuirement8  in  Their  Relation 
to  Price.  10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Dis- 
tributed? 11.  Can  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The  Public  In- 
terest  in    Milk    Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies.  13.  The 
Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk.  14.  Co- 
operation and  Price.  \ry.  'Fair  Price 
Policies. 

FIndorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
Food  .\dininis'trator :  John  LeFebre,  In- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  .\ssociation ; 
Marjraret  H.  Boden,  Clim.  Food  Section, 
Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  \V. 
Balderston.  Secty.  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For.  Sale  hj 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldtf.,  Philadelphia 


FELTON  LOCAL  ORGANIZED 

The  Felton  (Delaware)  Local  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
was  formed  on  January  7th,  1921.  With 
a  total  number  of  eighty  shippers  of  milk 
at  Felton,  seventy-four  are  members  of 
the  association.  J.  Harold  Shabinger 
was  elecetd  president,  Walter  Hughes 
vice  iiresident,  Grover  Dill  secretary,  and 
Byron  Frazier  treasurer,  of  the  new  local 
and  all  are  located  at  Felton,  Delaware. 


PERSONALS 
Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  L 
M.  P.  A.  and  Miss  Myrtle  Barger,  of  the 
Philadelpiiia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
attended  the  show  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Convention,  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.  and  were  active  in  receiving  our  mem- 
bers and  diseminating  information  re- 
garding milk  problems  at  the  associa- 
tion booth. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  vice  president,  spent 
tlie  liest  part  of  a  week  in  January,  vis- 
iting locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  in  Blair,  Hundington 
and  Bedford  counties. 

F.  P.  Willits,  president  and  H.  D. 
Alebach,  vice  president  and  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  spent  several  days  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  State  Farm  Products  Show 
in  Harrisburg,  last  month. 

II.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  also  secretary  of  the  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  was  in  Harrisburg  during 
the  State  Farm  Products  Show.  Mr. 
Balderston  attended  many  of  the  meet- 
ings of  organizations  identified  with  the 
dairy  industry,  at  several  of  which  he 
made  addres.ses. 

A.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  and  Miss  Myrtle  Barger, 
of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Inter-State  booth  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  25th  to 
28th  inclusive. 


JANUARY  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Continued   from   page    1) 

surplus  into  butter,  have  been  forced 
to  order  their  producers  to  hold  back  a 
portion  of  their  supply.  This  is  most 
inconvenient  to  the  producer  as  well  as 
being  unprofitable. 

The  position  of  the  manufacturers  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  still 
very  unfavorable.     Manufacturers  in  this 

.1       ~^^nn¥\nrr        r>>T»Klll»l  V         (>         VifV 
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cent,  of  the  milk  supply,  are  still  paying 
irregular  prices,  although  by  far  not  as 
low  as  are  being  paid  in  other  territories. 
For  the  most  part  prices  paid  condens- 
ary  patrons  have  been  fixed  by  confer- 
ence   between    the   producer   and    buyer. 
There   has  been  one  alternative  for  the 
manufacturer— either  compete  with  other 
manufacturers,  who  pay  lower  than  cur- 
rent  prices   for   whole   milk   or    shut    up 
their    plants.      In    some    districts    plants 
have   been   closed   since   October  of   last 
year.     In   this    teritory   plants    have    re- 
mained open  and  prices  paid  in  acc«)rd- 
ance    with    local    conditions.       In    some 
nearby  markets  less  than  $2.00  per  hun- 
dred has  been  realized  from  milk  being 
manufactured    for    the   farmers    account. 
The    condensed     milk     market    shows 
little  change.     Open  market  trading  has 
l)een   light   much   of   the   business    being 
of  the  hand  to  mouth  order.     With  de- 
clining whole  milk  prices  in  some  cities, 
lower  prices  for  condensed  products  are 
being  anticipated.     Stocks  of  high  priced 
manufactured  goods,  made  at  high  milk 
and  sugar  prices  show  little  decline,  al- 
though most  of  the  smaller  manufactur- 
ers   in    this    territory    have    taiien    their 
losses  and  moved  most  of  the  Jiigh  iwiced 
goods.     Middle  western  condensed    milk 
makers  have  offered  car  load  lots  of  fresh 
packed  evaporated  at  $4.75  and  $5.00  per 
case,  free  along  side  ship,  for  export,  but 
find   no   takers.     This  is  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  a  manufacturer  in  this  district, 
to  $2.15  to  $2.40  per  himdred  at  western 

plants. 

The   butter   market  has  been  steadily 
declining  throughout  the  month.     Early 
in  January  92  score  creamery   butter  in 
New  York  City  was  selling  at  57i  cents 
a   pound.     The   price   has   been   steadily 
falling    off    and    on    January    29th    was 
quoted    at   49i   cents   a   pound,   the   low 
point    for    the    month.      At    times    the 
market  declined  3  cents  over  night,  with 
but    slight    n>covery.     The    influence    of 
heavy    arrivals   of   foreign   butter   had   a 
most  unfavorable  influence  on  the  market. 
In  one  week  over  a  million  pounds  of 
butter  were  received  in  New  York  from 
Denmark    by    one    .steamer,    and    at    the 
present  market  price  some  of  this  butter 
was  withdrawn  as  it  could  not  be  profit- 
ably sold. 

Efforts  to  include  a  duty  on  this 
foreign  butter  in  the  tariff  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress,  should,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  restrict  these  heavy  impor- 
tations. 

The    basic    and    sun^lus    buying    plan 
under   which    the    milk    is    sold    in   this 
territory  became  effective,  as  far  as  sur- 
plus is  concerned,  in  January.     The  sur- 
plus price,  based  on  92  score  solid  pack- 
ed creamery  butter.  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent,  was  $2.53  for  4  per  cent,  milk 
at    all    receiving   points.      This   price    is 
paid  for  all  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic 
quantity    established    by    the    shipments 
made    during    October,    November    and 
December,    1920.      New    dairies    or  pro- 
ducers changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other  after   January    first    will    have    to 
assume  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  basic  and 
50  per  cent,  surplus,  until  they  have  es- 
tablished   a    basic   standard    in    October, 
November  and  December  next. 


Equipment  Saves  Half  the  Bam Woik 


WN  LOUDEN 

Ov  r  50  years 
experience  in 
I  a  n  ni  nir 
B  r  n  «  for 
greater  con- 
veni  ence. 
comfort  and 
profit.  His 
labor  -saving 
barn  equip- 
ment is  used 
in  over  a  mil- 
lion bams. 


Begins  Making  Money 
the  Day  It  Is  Installed 


Louden  Labor-Saving  Barn  Equip- 
ment  actually  cuts  the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  cows  in  two.  It  does  away 
with  all  hard  work  in  the  barn- 
transforms  the  uncomfortable,  un- 
sanitary, inconvenient,  money-los- 

ing  bam  into  a  pleasant  home  for  live  stock,  easi  y  kept  dean.  It  enables  a  boy  to 

do  a  man's  work-turns  loss  into  profit.    It  is  not  necessary  to  fit  your  barn  com- 

Dletelv  with  Louden  Equipment  in  order  to  show  results,  nor  to  have  a  large  barn. 

r/^  or  to  build  a  new  one,  or  make  any  material  changes  in  your  present  barn-because 

Every  Louden  Equipment  Is  a  Proved  Labor  Saver 

^^  ..—  '  "^    t  »_:  .  ,k^  „..,T,Ket  f  emd  Carrier»  enable  you  to  feed  20  cows  instead  of  1 0  in  the  old  way. 

Stall,  and  Stanchion,  enable  one  man  to  take  "'«»'»::;;?« '^^J^^rJ?  Luflf-Up  Feed  Saving  Manger  Curb  saves  many  a  pound  of  feed, 

of  cows.  Louden  Swinging  Stanchion  insures  real  pasture  comfort  in  thebam.  ^^"  "  ^^  ^    D,tachable  Water  Bowl,  savea/Zthetimeof  watering,  sun- 

Litfr  Carrier,  save  over  half  the  work  and  time  of  bam  deaning-every  pj"' ^^,  ^ater  whenever  they  want  it.  day  or  night— increase  mUk  yield, 

dayintheycar-fo^earstocome  ^^^^^    ^^^    EqUipnteUt    OU    tHe    Market 

Through  ov«  50  years-  expenencejn  building  l-"den  Epui^pmen.  we  know  that  -^V  equipment  us^^n  ^°-->°„"J>'ip^^^^^^^^^       ^'^^^ 
•imple.  strong,  free  frorn  trouble-making  attachments  "n**  r^»*  °fiy"°/j;''Sp;,e^  costly.     Meet,  the  requirements  of  the  smallest 

Equipment  is  distinguished  for  all  of  these  q"J'l!«''=tr         X*^.  ^"°f "  ^^y '^v^^w^^^ 
general-purpose  bam.  as  well  as  of  the  largest  .^-^b^ns-a^way.  pays  «s  way  eve^^^^^^^  Stanchions.  Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds,    litter  and 

Write  for  Our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  ^llX^:P:f^^^'^^^^:^^  ^^.^^}^^T^ 

Tng  Equipment.   Power  Ho.sts.  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hanger^  Cupobs  Ventilator, -Everythm^^^^^^  t"if c'ttuUdo/ ?cmodeI  a'bam. 

Coupon  or  a  post  card  brings  you  this  book,  also  Louden  Barn  flans  and  experTDam  duu       b  .„..■■..■..—■■•-■-■•—■■-■- 

.The  Louden  Machinery  Company  | 

■  ^       ^t,n%  ^ e.  rp.».ki..v.,a  1867)  Fairheld,  Iowa  S 


Get  Louden  Bam  Plan  Book 

Write  also  for  "Louden  Bam 
Plans."  Not  a  catalog— but  a  112- 
page  book  all  on  bam  buildmg. 
Shows  74  barns  with  estimated  cost. 
Illustrations  on  every  page.  Write 
today—  no  charge— no  obligation. 

If  you  contemplate  building  or  re- 
modeling a  barn,  write  us  what  kind 
of  barn  you  have  in  mind,  number 
and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house. 
We  offer  you  money  saving  sugges- 
tions and  sketches  embodying  your 
ideas — no  charge. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHH4ERY  CO.. 
6B0I    Court  St..  FairiieU,  Iowa 
Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  or 
obligation,  the  books  checked  below. 

[1    Loudon  Barn  Plan* 
]    Loudon  lllustratod  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bam  about 

(date) lor cows horses. 

Am  intererted  in:  ....Stalls.. ..Stanchions 
..  Carriers... Water  Bowls... Animal  Pens 

Name 

Post  Office State 


DAIRYMEN 

HAVE  YOU   HEARD  OF   THE  HIGH  TESTING 

Pure  Porto-Rico  Feeding 
Molasses  ? 

IT  IS 

LASKO 

ITS  PURE THATS  SURE 

Free  booklet  on  cattle  feeding 
on  request 

Universal  Molasses  &  Products  Co. 

32  COURT  STREET      BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

At  the  present  writing  the  price  for 
basic  milk  remains  iinclianged  at  H  cents 
per  quart  and  $3.()H  per  hundred,  in  the 
50  mile  /.one  for  milk  testing  i  per  cent, 
butterfat. 


INTERNATIONAL  8-16  TRACTORS 

Ready  at  All  Times  lor  Hard  Work 


MORE 
POWER 

MORE 
PROFIT 


:^aM 


Sizes  1|,  3, 
6.  10  U.P. 


.INTERNATIONAL 
'       5-16  HP       ' 


The  chief  value  of  cowpea  hay  lies  in 
it.s  high  percentage  of  digestible  protein. 
This  has  been  verified  by  numerous  feed- 
ing  tests. 


Operates  on  Kerosene 

Motor  Trucks     Farm  Operating  Equipment 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  23rd  Street 
Harrisburg  Branch,  813  Market  Street 
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CHAMPION 
GUERNSEY 


RECORD : 
19,306  Lbs.  Milk 


•The  real  facts  on         . 

^  Big  Milk  Production 


rpHE  function  of  njf-g^'^f.af  organ's'  dTrccJircincrrn*' 
1     tf  t«gS?»   ot^rt:.^^^^^  organs  affects  at  once 

»«*  *^  ^K^f  KV:f„r'w  rlt  ."«:  WMs  «p  the  .,.»,  " 

Because  Kow-h.are  so  quic  eenerally  used  as  an  aid  to 

Jrorctn^'an/a'pREVE^^^^  "«  fundamental^ 

use  in  treating  f>s«*^®:_„„^t.  .„  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Re- 
Most  cow  diseases— such  »f^^J^^" ""'tite.    Bunches,     ^ 
tained    Afterbirth,    Scouring,    Lost    ApPetue  ^^         . 

Trise  in  an   impa  red  condiUon   of   th^  J^^g^  ^^^^^       . 

sell  Kow-Kare;  70c   and  $1.40  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 

^hani.d  from    KOW-KURE    to    KOW. 

KARE 0    nam$    mor$    •sprtuivt    of 

BOTI^h.  PREVENTIVE  and  CURA- 

TIVE  9ualM$s  of  ^»  rtmtdy.  WAT  lill  ••IsSsS!!' 


»3gB3^^ 


•nt 


^JoyTimeJor 
'^  Me  Cows/ 


THE  cows  surely  like  Union  Grains-and  that' sNature'sway  of  showing 
SftS^^Tg^'or  Sem    It  contains  just  the  right  elements  to  make  cows 
happy  a^d  healthy,  with  the  big  flow  of  milk  that  it  is  sure  to  bnng 
Hundreds  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  who  are  feed  «perts  themselves 
usfunion  Grains  because  in  careful  tests  in  which  they  weighed  the  milk 
^d  figged  thTcost  of  feed-Union  Grains  proved  itself  more  economical. 

thlrt^?t^o^he^ra^^^rg^^l^^^^^^ 

~Sg;^oc^-skSr-^:si^y^t^^ 

pay  best.     Write  for  it.     It's  free. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Calf  Meal,  Ubiko  Stock  Feed, 
Ubiko    Pii    Meal   and    Ubiko    Poultry    Feeds. 


Dept.  I 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO       9 


UNIONCRAINS 


cow  TESTING  RECORDS 


S,»de  a  record  of  over  40  I^-^n^s  »f  fa'  and  Jour  produced  over  ^^^^P  ^^_^^^ 
Twenty-tour  produced  over  !»»» '''.'V,  ™  J' .T X^'i^.i'^eords  obtained  from  testing 
,oUo^^.  'tnTSKftf  PJa^^^^^^^  was  -d  ror 

r-  ^"Lt^^/r-sSi  nh^^tr-rned"  SenTed- Hrt^  retain  t,^  cow  i„ 


_   J        „U-.       U 


.111 1        ^Um        ^nCl 

lllC    IICIU    auKA    oil*/    •■~« 


,o  c;r>r>o  nrnvfrl   her  value. 


The  trnVghest  cowsTn  butterfat  for  the  month  were: 

Breed       When  Los. 

Name  of  Cow    of  Cow 
32 


Owner 
Hoagland  Gates 
Hoagland  Gates 
Hoagland  Gates 
Park  McClellan 
B.  F.  Hickey 
B.   F.  Hickey 
Robert  Balderston 
Yeatman  Bros. 
James  Barrow 
Dr.  J.  A.  Webb 


2 

4 
9 
17 
Horny 
29 
6 
Buttercup 
Spotty 


Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Guer. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 


Fresh 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Milk 
1738 
1426 
1503 
1220 
1293 
1116 
915 
945 
1046 
1080 


Fat 

3.7 

4.0 

3.6 

411 

3.6 

4.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.2 

4.0 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 

64.3 

57.4 

54.1 

60.0 

46.6 

46.7 

44.8 

44.4 

43.9 

43.6 


J,.     '         ^    *  tK«  WPQt field  Cow  Testing  Association  for  the  month  of  December, 
Thereportof  theWestfteldCow  lestmg  A  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^,^^  ^^^. 


1920.  submitted  by  C.  M.  Jordan,  tester,  follows, 
elation.    The  ten  highest  producers  were: 


Owner  Name 

T.  W.  Houston   Bossy 

Alford  Bros Kulkin 

Alford  Bros Houston 

J.  H.  Davis  Blossom 

J.  H.  Davis   Bessie 

H.  B.  Chambers Beauty 

Joe  Mozoky  Greer 

R.J.  Draken  Cnssy 

R.J.  Draken  Henny 

Alford  Bros Zeppy 


Breed 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 
G.  H. 

H. 
G.  H. 


There  are  26  herds  in  the  asso- 
Ibs.  Milk  %  Fat  lbs.  Butter 


Age 

4 
10 

6 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

8 


1317 
1261 
1641 
1400 
1294 
1487 
1116 
1116 
1079 
1073 


4.2 

4.3 

2.6 

3.1 

4. 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 


55.3 

54.2 

40.1 

43.2 

44. 

53.3 

39.1 

33.5 

84.6 

3G.5 


POULTRY  TESTING  RECORDS 


Horse.  Pa.;  Harry  Anderson.  Uwchland.Pa^^K.^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sste^ri  R%";  R  a  SarPott^K^         D.;  F^ank  A.  Keen.  West  Chester. 

^"""^The'work  started  November  1st  and  so  far  the  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  Mrs. 
Mcclrkle  have  led  the  county  and  stand  third  in  the  state. 


HIGHEST 

• 

Variety 
Anconas 
W.  Leghorns 
n.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Mixed 

W  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns 
BufiF  Leghorns 


RECORD  FOR  EACH  VARIETY  FOR  DECEmER^^  ^^^__ 


Flock  Owner 
Mark  Wilcox 
W.  F.  Wilcox  and  Son 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Evans 
Mrs.  R.  A.  McCorkle 
A.  P.  Naylor 
Mrs.  Grace  Ruckle 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Camer 
O.  G.  Lester 


County 
Bradford 
Bradford 
Luzerene 
Chester 
Juniata 
Columbia 
Centre 
Wayne 


No. 
bens 
10 
66 
40 
65 

198 
69 

185 

173 


eggs      per  hen 
per    hen  to  date 


14.4 

13.9 

11.7 

11.6 

6.4 

4.6 

4.2 

3.8 


18.6 
16.1 
13.8 
19.7 
10.6 
11.1 
8.8 
4.4 


MENTION     THE    MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW     WHEN     WRITING     ADVERTIBER- 


STATE  HOLSTEIN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS TO  SPEND  $85,000 


Approxunately  $85,000  will  be  spent 
during  1921  by  various  State  Holsetin 
Associations  in  the  interests  of  their 
.Members  to  develop  and  promote  the 
dairy  business  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

The  national  body  of  the  Holstein- 
Frieslan  Association  of  America  has  put 
ll,e  real  punch  into  the  State  Associa- 
tions during  the  past  year.  The  idea 
was  conceived  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  by  R.  C.  Polock,  of  the  Extens^n 
Service  of  the  National   Assjciation. 

Most  State  organizations  lack  only  the 
funds  to  go  ahead  and  develop  within 
their  own  boundaries,  better  business 
methods  in  improving  their  herds  and 
disposing  of  their  sun^lus  stocks. 

With    this   in    mind,   several    State   or- 
ganizations were  interviewed  and  eagerly 
accepted  the  help  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation to  organize.    Nine  States  and  one 
group  of  States  are  organized  as  a  result, 
and   have   a  paid   secretary   on   the   job 
who   spends   all   of   his   time   in   the   in- 
terests of  members  of  his  State  or  dis- 
trict organization.    The  States  organized 
and  doing  business  are:  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,    Missouri.   Wisconsin,    Michigan. 
Ohio,   New   York,  New  Jersey   and  the 
New  England  States. 
Some  of  the  organizations  have  been 


promoted    on    the    straight    membership 
ft-e;    others    on    a   per   cow    basis.     The 
plan    has    been    successful,   however,   no 
matter   what   basis   or   organization    was 
adopted  and  means  that  during  the  com- 
ing ytar  s)inetliing  in  excess  of  *H5,000 
will  be  spent  in  these  ten  States  for  the 
improvement    of    dairying,    raising    the 
stanilartl   of  sales   and   offerings,   adjust- 
ment   of    all    cantroversies,    selection    of 
iiigher  j)roducing  stock  and  co-operation 
in    cleaning    up    of    disea.sed    herds    and 
areas. 


There  were  so  many  Inter-State  mem- 
bers  at   the   State    Farm    I'roducts   Sliow 
at   Harishurg,   Pa.,  in  January,  tiiat   the 
officers    were    kept    busy    greeting    them 
and    learning    aoout    local    c  )nditions    in 
the  various  c.unties.     Tills  large  attend- 
ance   was   a   convincing   evidence   of   the 
size,  power  and  strength  of  our  organiz- 
ation.     Delegations    were    in    attendance 
from    Bucks,    Berks,   Montgomery,  Ches- 
ter, Delaware,  Lancaster,  York,  Adams, 
Cumberland,  Juniata,    Miffilin,   Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Blair,  Lehigh  and  Schuyl- 
kill counties,   and   there   were   doubtless 
members    present    from    other    counties. 
Mr.    F.    P.     Willits,    president;     H.     D. 
AUebach,  vice  president;  R.  W.  Balders- 
ton, secretary;   A.  A.  Miller,  editor  The 
Milk   Producers   Review   and   Mr.   N.  S. 
Gottshall.  represented  the  association  at 
the  show. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  AGAIN 
A  determined  organized  effort  is  un- 
der way  to  put  over  in  some  fashion  or 
another,  a  daylight  saving  law  on  the 
same  lines  as  prevailed  during  the  late 
war.  and  it  behooves  the  farmer,  if  he 
does  not  want  one  of  the  harshest  meas- 
ures of  the  war.  from  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture,  placed  upon  him  in  peace 
times,  he  will  have  to  get  busy,  and  get 
busy  quick. 

From  the  industrial  districts,  particu- 
larly in  the  east,  comes  a  loud  call  for 


a    Uayilglil    oaviiifj     itivuouiv. 

from  a  health  and  play  standpoint  are 
plentiful.  It  is  no  hardship  for  the  work- 
ing man,  the  office  man  or  those  employ- 
ed in  the  plants  and  stores  to, begin  their 
work  an  hour  earlier,  and  thus  gain  an 
hour's  play  time  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.  We  have  heard  and  we  be- 
lieve it  true,  but  why  apply  it  only  to 
those  in  and  around  the  big  cities  and 
place  the  burden  on  the  farmer? 

Some   say,   "that   farmer  argument   is 
all   bosh."     Of  course   the   farmer   may 
wear  diamonds  and  drive  automobiles — 
so  does  the  town  and  city  man — and  by 
far  and  then  some,  in  greater  proportion. 
If  it  were  as  easy  for  the  farmer  to 
adjust  himself  and  his  conditions  to  the 
proposed  new  order  of  things,  as  it  is 
for  the  city  man;  if  it  only  meant  get- 
ting out  an  hour  earlier,  it  might  be  all 
right,  but,  there  is  one  great  factor  that 
blocks   the   farmer,  and  over  it  he  has 
absolutely  no  control. 

Nature's  laws  endured  before  those  of 
man  and  will  continue  to  endure  forever. 
No  man  has  been  able  to  make  the  sun 
rise  an  hour  earlier,  no  man  can  force 
the  dew  to  fall  or  dry  off  in  the  morn- 
ing an  hour  earlier,  so  that  an  hour's 
work  can  be  gained  in  the  field. 

Who  and  by  what  law  can  nature  be 
changed  in  its  influences  on  farm  stock? 
Cows  can  be  milked  an  hour  earlier,  it 
is  true,  but  a  good  part  of  that  hour  is 
spent  in  looking  for  and  driving  the 
cows  from  the  pasture  to  the  stable.  In- 
stinctively, cows  will  not  "gather"  an 
hour  earlier,  morning  and  evening,  be- 
cause the  clock  tells  man  that  it  is  five 
o'clock. 

The  hour  earlier  to  the  farmer,  many 
of  whom  begin  their  work  in  the  summer 
months  fully  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
does  not  mean  any  gain  to  the  farmer. 
At  certain  seasons  he  must  give  every 
daylight  hour  to  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops.  The  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
does  not  gain  him  anything.  He  has  to 
wait  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grain  be- 
fore it  can  be  cut,  he  cannot  quit  an 
hour  earlier  than  sundown,  because  in 
harvest  season  he  needs  every  daylight 
hour  to  complete  his  work. 

From  the  labor  saving  standpoint, 
daylight  saving  further  burdens  the  far- 
mer. We  know— we  have  had  the  ex- 
perience. An  hour  earlier  to  begin  work 
so  as  to  meet  the  hour  earlier  milk  train, 
an  hour  lost  waiting  for  the  grain  to 
dry  before  harvesting  and  a  correspond- 
ing knocking  off  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  several  hours  of  the  best  part  of 
the  day  idle— yes  idle— because  the  farm 
wife,  who  usually  looks  after  the  poultry, 
is  tied  to  her  job  until  the  poultry  goes 
to  roost  and  the  chicken  house  locked— 
and  we  all  know  that  the  chickens,  tur- 
keys and  other  fowls  have  not  been  edu- 
cated on  the  hour  earlior  or  later  basis. 

When  the  day's  work  is  done— by  farm 
time— and  should  the  good  wife  and  the 
children  wish  to  go  to  town  to  attend 
the  movies,  well  the  movies  begin  at 
8  o'clock  daylight  saving  time,  while  the 
chickens  went  to  roost  at  8  o'clock  farm 
time  and  the  movies  will  be  half  over 
before  they  get  started— and  so  it  goes. 


fDon't  Guess  at 
What  Feed  Is  Worth 


Scalfis  are  used  every- 
where, from  drug  stores  to  steel 
mills,  but  they  are  no  more  import- 
ant anywhere  than  at  the  feed  trough  and 
behind  the  cows  in  the  dairy  bam.  A  daily  rec- 
ord of  feed  consumption  and  milk  production  is 
necessary  for  intelligent  feeding.    Weigh  the  feed 
you  are  now  feeding.    Weigh  the  milk  you  get.    Put 
down  each  day,  for  each  cow,  what  the  feed  costs  and 
what  the  milk  brings. 


BUFFALO 

CORN 

GLUTEN  FEED 


Then  eet  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  — the  milk- 
producing   concentrate -from  your  dealer     Mix  up  a 
mixture  with  wheat  bran  or  other  mill  feeds,  oats,  etc. 
Make  the  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  one-third,  one- 
half  or  more  of  your  mixture.    Then  feed  this  mix- 
ture  to  your   cows,    each   cow   according  to   her 
production,  but  give  every   cow  enough  to  show 
what  she  can  do  with  good  feed  when  she  gets 
a  chance.  Weigh  each  cow's  feed.  Then  weigh 
her  milk.    A  little  figuring  will  convince 
you   that  it  pays  to  feed  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed. 


Write  vs  for  literature  giving  mixtures  for  feeding  BUFFALO 
Corn  Gluten  Feed -and  sample  if  you  would  like  one.  If 
your  dmhr  cannot  surply  you,  tell  us  who  and  where  he  ts. 


Corn  Pttxlucts  Re^^**^^ 


Mew  York 


hICAgC 


THE  FEED  THAT  MAKES  THE  YIELD 


Test  the 
Sopthing  Action  of 
the  EmpireTeatCups 

Visit  some  dairy  near  you  where  thev  are 
using  Empires.  If  you  don't  happen  to  know 
of  one  write  us  and  we'll  direct  you.  Ask 
the  man  to  let  you  test  the  action  of  the  teat 
cup.  Put  your  thumb  in  it  T*''"  T  .k  ll'i 
,t.nd  why  cow.  like  the  ^P"^-"^}"^  ,^^Zol 
down  easily  .nd  give  more  milk  •"«!  "V, •" '/"' 
tented  when  the  Empire  it  >t  work.  U  you  re 
milking  10  or  more  co^„Vou  .hould  ute  the 
(amout  Empire  M.lker.     Write  for  Catalog. 


The  even  stroke  and  positive  action 
of  the 

New  Empire  Type  "0" 

Pulsator  in  connection  with  the  Empire 
Patented  three  way  squeeze  in  the  Teat 
Cup  are  two  reasons  why  there  are  more 
Empire  Milkers  in  use  in  this  territory, 
than  all  other  makes.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  mailing  you  descriptive 
catalog  on  request. 

*'Ask  the  dairyman  who  has  one" 

EASTERN   SALES 
COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS 


MII-KING 


IN 


Bell  Phone  699W 


West  Cheater.  Pa. 


Interesting  for  the  farmer— the  pro- 
ducer of  food  for  those  who  have  been 
at  play  since  4.00  o'clock  city  time,  isn't 

it? 

Mr.  Farmer  get  busy— get  busy  now— 
hunt  up  your  legislator,  tell  him  where 
you  stand,  protest  vigorously  on  this 
daylight   saving  law   or  it  wiU  be  put 


over.  Chambers  of  commerce,  stock  ex- 
changes, city  councils,  etc.,  have  all  been 
going  on  record  as  favoring  the  plan. 
Act  now,  the  same  old  troubles  that  you 
experienced  and  patriotically  put  up 
with  during  the  war  stare  you  in  the 
face.  As  a  peace  time  measure  do  you 
propose  to  stand  for  it? 


NOTE 
C.  Allen  May,  secretary  of  the  Dover 
Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Dover,  York  county,  Pa., 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  farmers 
butter  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  with  a  score  of  94.6. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


rut  Out  the  Boarders— With  the  high  cost  of 
what  they  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 


PENNA.    STATE  COLLEGE 


WAR  PRICE  READJUSTMENT 


A  complete  food  for  young 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary  for  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form. 
They  thrive  on  itason  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
SaveB  Milk  Saves  Calves 

Costs  Much  Less  to  teed 

Sold  in  .potted  baK»  that  hits  the  spot 

with  calves. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

RYI>E&CO.        cniCAGO,  ILI-. 


"fllCt 


RCa 
USA 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND     VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booket  "Paint  Pointeri" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


DON'T  THROW  YOUR 
OLD  CANS  AWAY 


Have  Your  Old  Cans 

Repaired 
Retinned 

I  We  Can  Save  You  Money  I 

We  do  Quality  Work 

Use  the  Best  Materials 

Write  us  for 
Prices 


American  Retinning  Co. 

819-823  N,  Lawrence  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cold  weather  with  long  nights  is 
.-just  around  the  comer"-  NOW  is 
THE  time  to  have  your  car  s  battery 
eiven  a  good  outside  charge  and  a 
thorough  inspection  for  the  strain  that 
Fall  and  Winter  will  place  upon  it. 

HERE  is  the  station  to  do  the  work 
-the  station  that  places  SERVlLb 
FIRST  and  sales  last 

Recharging,  repairing,  rebuilding. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.       COATESVILLE,  PA. 


-land'  ^  ■  »•■* 


^veryPart 

built  to  weather 

r     the  storms.      Tight-fitting 

r  heavy  staves,  creosoted;  heavy 

steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 

rdoor.  like  .afe.,^Be=»,tifuWed  ccd.r  roof 

CREAMERY    PK««„MF«  „  S?/. 


REEN  MOUNTAIN 


LET   us 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1       WEST  CHESTER.  PA, 


;r.     MOJC    PB0DVCEB8     BEVIEW     WHES     WBITIHG     ADVEKT18ER8 

MENTION     THE     MILK    PB,oi>ui.x.«w» 


(Oontiimed    from    pane   2) 
calorinu-trr,    tlu'    only    apparatus    of    its 
kind    in  the  rountry.     It  was  completed 
in  1<H)2  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
Dt-nartnunt      of      .Vprieulture,     planned, 
dosigned  and  built  hy  Dr.  H.  !'•  A"usby, 
direet<.r  ..f  the  (^.Uege  Institute  of  Ani- 
,„al   Nulrition;  .1.  A.  Fries,  assistant  di- 
reotor,   and    Dr.    1.   T.    Osnu.nd,    at   that 
time  professor  of  l)hysies  at  Penn  Stide. 
The  Institute  is  primarll.v   a  icscr.rcl:  de- 
partment for  the  study  .>f  those  funda- 
nuMital    questions    relating    to    tiie    prin- 
ciples  of  nutrition   upon   which   the   sci- 
ence   and   practice  of   stock    feeding   are 
based.     L'se  of  the  calorimeter  makes  it 
possible  to  determine,  in  additi.)n  to  the 
visible  waste  products  of  an  animal,  the 
gMSScs  it  gives  off  in  respiration  and  the 
,„„ount  .)f  heat  which  it  produces,  and 
thus,  l>v  a  comparison  of  income  and  out- 
go, to  determine  the  exact  nutritive  effect 

of  the  feed. 

Tliere  is  a  direct  relation  to  dairy  pro- 
duction in  the  work  of  the  Institute.     It 
cmsists    in    the   scientific   study   of   the 
relative    values    of    stock    feeds    for    the 
different     purposes,     as     well     as     those 
factors    relating   to    the   animal,   such    as 
age,   condith.n,   breed,   and   individuality 
which    may     effect     its    efficiency     as     a 
nu-chanism  for  converting  feed  into  use- 
ful  products.     The   food  is   regarded  es- 
pcciallv  in  the  light  of  a  source  of  energy 
or  fuel  for  the  body.    Then  the  efficiency 
of  the  animal   in  converting  this  energy 
into   work   or  storing   it    up   in   valuable 
food  products  for  the  use  of  man  is  de- 
termined.     The    Institute    is    a    part    of 
tl,e    School    of    Agriculture    and    Experi- 
„,ent  Station,  and  their  efforts  are  com- 
bined   in    the    interests    of   general    agri- 
cultural  advancement. 

The    tables    for    computing    balanced 
rations   for  dairy    cattle    as   arranged   by 
l)r    \rmsbv  after  experimenting  witli  the 
eah.rimeter  are  recogni/.ed  througlu.ut  the 
countrv  as  authentic,  expert  advice,  and 
adopted  everywhere  as  tlie  last  w..rd  in 
feeding.     His  working  .)ut   tho.se   funda- 
,„ental     facts    which    enable     the    dairy 
farmer    to    mix    togetlier   different    feeds 
and  produce  a  well  balanced  ration  has 
an    every    day    applieation    in    this    and 
other  countries. 

The    Pennsylvania   State   College   trus- 
tees will  ask  the  State   Legislature   now 
in    session    at    Harrisburg    for    approxi- 
.uatelv  six  and  a  half  millions  for  main- 
tenance, summer  sessi..ns,  extension  work 
and    buildings   to   ever  the   program    of 
work    for  the  next  two  y«ars.     It   is   of 
special  importance  that  the  general  main- 
tenance   item    of   $2,9(H),()<M)    be    provided 
at  this   time   if   the   grade   of  work  that 
has    characterized    the    institution    is    to 
be  continued  with  any  degree  of  success. 
The    past    two    years    have    lieen    forded 
under  the  great  handicap  of  the  shrunken 
d(.llar,  tlu-  million  and  a  quarter  granted 
for  maintenance   by   the  last   Legi.slature 
iMing  insufficient  to  meet  adequately  the 
rising    costs    of    that    period.      Many    in- 
structors   have    been    lost    to   the    college 
through    inal)ility    to    pay    salaries    that 
wcudd    hold    them    from    outside    offers. 
The  state  appropriation  under  which  the 
college  is  now  operating  was  bjused  upon 
costs  of  over  two  years  ago.     Since  that 
time    it    has   been   necessary   to   advance 
salaries   and    wages    50   per  cent,  on   an 
average   in   order   to   maintain   organiza- 
tion   personnel. 

Fourteen  states  in  the  Union  have  pro- 
vided assured  incomes  to  their  state  in- 
stitutions by  the  establishment  of  special 
taxes  for  that  purpose.  Prominent 
among  these  are  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indianna, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ne- 
barska  and   Oregon. 


Influence  on  the  Farmer 

Probaidy     the     foremost    topic    under 
consideration  in  practically  every  indus- 
trial as  well  as   agricultural  occupation, 
is   that  of  price   readjustment,   with   all 
its   attending  pros   and  cons,   influences, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  may  be  considered. 
The  consumer,  as  a  rule,  ii«»  'out  one 
viewpoint.    The  lower  prices  go,  the  bet- 
ter he  is  satisfted^and  let  the  chips  fall 
where   they    may.     What   does   he   care 
as  to  who  suffers  the  losses,  as  long  as 
he  can  buy   more  cheaply. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  cases,  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  consumer  has  been 
restricted.  Labor,  in  industrial  fields, 
luis  been  decidedly  less  active  and  its 
buying  power  has,  to   a  certain  extent, 

decreased. 

That  some  readjustment  from  the 
level  of  war  time  prices  must  result  is 
inevitable,  but  many  hoped  that  the 
movement  would  he  deferred  or  be  so 
gradual  that  its  effect  on  the  trade  would 
not  radically  effect  business  and  avoid 
sharp  reactions,  with  their  attending  un- 
certanties  in  every  direction. 

So   many   factors,  however,  enter  into 
a    nation    wide    price    readjustment   that 
it    is   practically    impossible   to    bring    a 
lower    price    level,    in    any    commodity, 
without  bringing  a  sharp  loss  in  one  or 
more  stages  of  tlie  usual  steps  in  trade. 
Customarily,    these    various    factors    en- 
deavor to  move  their  losses  on  down  the 
line,  until  the  producer  of  the  actual  raw 
u.aterial    is   reached.      Unless   these  pro- 
ducers  are   strongly   organized,  they   are 
not    able    to    resist    an    unjust    cut    and 
must,    from    necessity,    assume    or    have 
thrust  upon   them,   the   heaviest   burden 
in  the  downward  readjustment. 

The  farmer  is  classed  among  these 
original  producers  of  raw  material  In 
very  manv  eases  he  is  not  organized  and 
from  necessity  must  take  his  bumps. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  his 
product,  is,  in  many  cases,  perishable 
and  he  has  no  alternative  except  to  take 
what  he  can  get  as  a  selling  price,  and 
pocket  the  losses. 

Manv  other  producers  of  raw   mater- 
ials, however,  whose  lines  are  probably 
n')t  so  diversified  and  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  can   be  held,  are   better 
enal)led,   through    organization,   to   com- 
bat unduly  low  prices  for  their  products. 
The  farmer  today  is  largely  handicap- 
ped by  the  necessary  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness.    In   general    agriculture   he    is   de- 
pendent on  weather  conditions.     A  good 
season  means  good  crops;   a  bad  season 
is  the  farmers  los.s,  due   in   many   cases 
to  conditions  entirely  beyond  his  control, 
such    as    wet    weather   or   drought.     He 
can  not  stop  his  growing  crops  because 
of  too  great  a  supply,  neither  can  he  in- 
crea.se  immediate  production  to  cover  a 
shortage.     His  plans  must  be   made   in 
advance   and    he    must   take   the   breaks 
in  the  market  when  his  crops  are  harv- 
ested. 

Under  urgent  request  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  patriotic  duty  and  as  a  war 
time  measure,  the  farmer  largely  in- 
creased the  acreage  of  grain  crops  plant- 
ed With  governmental  assurances  of 
minimum  prices,  even  though  in  many 
cases  unprofitable,  bumper  crops  were 
produced. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


(Continued    on    page    14) 


(Continued    from   page    1) 
ing  industry.  On  this  floor  was  the  booth 
and  exhibit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Association,   and   the  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  also  the  headquarters  of 
the    Pennsylvania    State    Dairy    Council. 
The  illustration  on  the  front  page  shows 
the  booth,  which  contained  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits,  the  "Mechanical 
Cow."     Almost  uninterruptedly  the  rail 
of  the  booth  was  crowded  with  interest- 
ed visitors  interested  in  the  "Eat   More 
Milk   Campaign,"   as   illustrated   by   the 
exhibit.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
show   visitors   passed  this   booth   at   the 
rate  of  1000  per  hour— these  figures  being 
based   on   actual   counts.     In   adition   to 
the   cow    exhibits,   a  display   was    made 
showing  the  food  value  of  milk— from  a 
dollar  and  cents  standpoint,  with  other 
important  elements  of  food  used  in  the 
daily  diet   . 

To  describe  the  nature  of  the  various 
exhibits  shown  would  take  too  much 
space  Briefly,  the  second  floor  of  the 
Emmerson-Bantingham  Building  was 
devoted  largely  to  displays  of  fruit, 
home  economics,  co-operative  move- 
ments, vocational  school  work,  various 
seeds,  implements  and  appliances  used 
in   those  industries. 

In   the   Overland-Harrisburg  Building, 
were   shown    the    live    stock    exhibits, 
largely  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  breeding,  etc.     Cows,  bulls  and 
heifers    of   varying   degree    as    to    profit 
were    shown.      Also    swine,    sheep    and 
poultry.     An  interesting  exhibit  of  wool 
and  its  relative  value  were  also  shown. 
On  the  second  floor  of  this  building  was 
the  corn  and  potato  show,  together  with 
the      heavier     agricultural     implements, 
tractors,    and   other   machinery.      Fertil- 
izers, lime  and  other  soil  improving  ma- 
terials were  also  exhibited  on  this  floor. 
The   annual  corn   judging  contest  by 
over    one    hundred    boys,    representing 
every  section  of  the  State,  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show.    The  first  prize 
was    won    by    the    Library    Vocational 
School,   Allegheny  county,  Edwin  Trax 
and   Charles   Hart;    second  prize,   West- 
moreland   County    Team,   Joseph    Jones 
and  Amos  Fox,  and  third  prize.  Honey- 
brook  Vocational  School,  Chester  county, 
George  Berstler  and  Roosevelt  Reiter. 

Awards  for  milk  displayed  were  as 
follows:  Certified  milk— First  prize. 
Belle  Alto  Farms,  WernersviUe,  Pa., 
score,  99;  second  prize.  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa., 
score,  98.9;  third  prize,  Edgewood 
Dairies,   Woodside,   Pa.,   score,   96.9. 

Pastuerized  milk— First,  Supplee,  Wills, 
Jones  Co.,  Philadelphia,  99.4;  second, 
Abbott's  Alderney  Dairies,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, 98.9;   third,  Woodlawn   Dairies, 

95.3. 

The  raw  market  milk  prizes  awarded 
were  as  follows:  First,  E  C.  Meyers, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  99.4;  second,  Benjamin 
Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  99.3;  third, 
E.  Baker  Pyle,  97.6,  and  fourth,  Paul 
Woodman,  Rushland,  Bucks  county.  Pa., 
and  George  Ebert,  Phoenixville,  R.  D., 
tied  at  a  score  of  97.  The  first  prize  for 
farmers  butter  was  awarded  C.  Allen 
May,   Dover,  York  county.   Pa.,   with   a 

score  of  94.6. 

The  various  organization  meetings 
held  in  Harrisburg  during  the  show  week 
were  numerous  and  well  attended.  The 
show  was  formally  opened  with  a  mons- 
ter meeting  in  the  auditorium,  with  fully 
8000  in  attendance.  R.  L.  Watts,  dean 
Slate    Colege,    presided    and    addresses 


Trv%3  I3e  Laval  Milker 

THE  FUTURE  of  the  dairy  business  is  depend- 
ent on  a  better  way  of  milking.  Think  of  the 
loss  in  time  and  loss  in  production  of  milking 
the  twenty-five  million  cows  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  twice  a  day  by  hand.  No  other  industry  of 
equal  importance  is  laboring  under  such  a  handicap, 
and  every  year  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  good  hand  milkers. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  greatest  aid  to  one 
of  the  nation' s  greatest  industries.  It  is  a  better  way 
of  milking.  Better  because  it  saves  time.  Better 
because  it  milks  the  cows  with  absolute  uniformity 
from  day  to  day,  which  De  Laval  users  claim  actually 
increases  the  flow  of  milk  even  over  good  hand  milk- 
ing Better  because  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Better  because  it  is  built  to  De  Laval  standards.  And 
better  because  it  is  backed  by  De  Laval  service. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  it  ready  to  aerve  and 

•avc  for  you  now— write  for  full  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

nVw  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

,«^r  J.dw.y  29  E.  M.di.,n  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


CLOVER 

MucH     Lower    Prices 

Prices  way  below  those  of  past  few  years. 
Ou^l  ifes  of  seed  never  better.  Hoffman  a 
Crovers  mean  sure  stands  of  grass-clean 
fiX  fre^froni  weeds.  Seed  represent«  high- 
«t  i^rades  obtainable— thoroughly  cleaned— 
tested  Sr  ^und  germination.  Hoffmap  s 
Clours  will  ray  youl  Writ«  today  for 
samples,    prices    and— 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
Different  from  other  Catalogs— offers 
Seld^s  only,  and  only  highest  quah- 
tiBS  of  them.  Offers  6  kinds  of  beed 
oftfr-<)ne  a  genuine  "Side"  oats-un- 
UBur^ariety.  heavy  yielder  fPeciahzes 
in  Alfalfa— Soy  Beans— Fiffld  Peafr- 
Potatoes-Corn  for  Silage  and  Cribbing. 
Crves  valuable  pointers.  Write  today- 
mention  this  ad. 
^  1.  Every     bag     of     Hoffman  8 

Guarantee:    seeds    you    buy    must    please 
you.     If  the  Quality  of  any  is  not  up  to  what 
you  expect,  return  it-we'll  do  ^f;  «ame  w^h 
your  m^ey  .and  pay  ••«""«^-^"P  ^'^^'f^,^„u  j 
^an's  Seeds  will  please  you  ^^^  P«-^  ^^^   ,_ 

yyoFFMA^^ 

^"ii^ade  by  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  Frederic  Rasumssen,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Meetings  were  also  held  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Dairy  Council,  State 
Horticultural  Asociation,  Pennsylvania 
Breeders  and  Dairymen's  Association, 
Pennsyvania  Holstein  Fresian  Associa- 
tion, Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Growers  Association,  State 
Bee  Keepers  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  Asso- 


Check  Up  On  Feeding  Results 


Then  Get  International  Prices' 


hi" 


A  poor  feed  is  expensive  at  any  price.  The  price 
difference  between  a  balanced  feed  ration  and  an 
unbalanced  one  comes  out  of  your  milk  pail.  If  your 
home  grown  grains  are  not  balanced  properly  you 
are  losing  money  by  neglecting  to  feed  the  needed 
concentrates.  FFFTi 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 
Low  Price  —  High  Production 

The  quality  of  International  Special  Dairy  is  well  known. 
Dairymen  everywhere  get  higher  milk  production  from  this 
feed  than  from  any  other  feed  of  similar  analysis.  This  result 
is  guaranhtd.  Use  Special  Dairy  as  an  entire  ration,  or  to 
balance  your  grains. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  has  taken  a  bigger  drop  in 
price  than  your  dairy  products  have.  It  is  priced  so  you  still 
maintain  your  war-time  margin  of  profit.  Write  us  direct  for 
information  if  you  have  no  International  dealer  near  you. 
Livm  Agmnta  Wantmd.  A  live  agent  can  quickly  sell  several 
CST9  of  feed  in  each  vicinity  at  this  new.  low  price.  Write 
for  details. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MIUN.,  Mills  at  MinneapoUa  and  Memphis 


ciation,  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Association,  and  various  bodies  and  or- 
ganizations identified  with  the  State  Col- 
lege. 

Considerable  comment,  largely  favor- 
able to  the  State  Fair  movement,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  heard,  more  particu- 
larly in  that  it  would  provide  facilities 


to  house  this  great  annual  event— the 
Annual  State  Farm  Products  Show, 
under  one  roof  and  provide  better  facil- 
ities for  meetings  of  the  various  organ- 
izations identified  with  agriculture,  held 
at  this  time. 


Mention  the  Review  when 
writing  to  advertisers 
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325  FEMALES 

In  Our  Herd   . 

90  OF  THEM 

DAUGHTERS  of  OUR 

HERD  SIRE 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 

You  can  easily  rebuild  your 
old  broken-down    stave    silo 
into  a  new,  permanent  Crainc 
— the    handsomest,   strongest 
silo  made — and  save  half  the 
cost  of  a  new  silo.  The  Craine 
is  a  great  economy  because  its 
moderate  first  cost  is  its  only 
cost  for  many  years.  The  inner 
wall    is     of     upright    staves, 
closely  fitted.     Then  comes  a 
wall   of   Silafelt— waterproof, 
airproof,  frost-fighting.     Out- 
side is  the  spiral  smooth-finish 
Crainelox  covering  that  winds 
to    the    top  —protecting    and 
reinforcing  every  square  inch. 
No  hoop*,  no  repairs— your  iilage 
is  belter,  your  invcitmenl  is  safer, 
your  work  and  anxiety  are  reduced. 
Ask  for  full  particulars  of  new  or 
renewed    silos.     Write    today  for 
literature  and  agency  terms. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  230  Norwich,  N    Y. 


Hood  Farm  Abortion  Remedy 

and 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

WiU  Check  and  Prevent 

ABORTION 

If  you  are  having  trouble  'ro™  «^0'S°!|; 
order  these  two  Remedies  «»  O""' *\l|t  „5 
a  thorough  trial  and  we  are  sure  that  you 
wlU  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  -  For  the    enclosed  five 

dollars  please   send    me    the    Abortion 

Remedy   and  jBreedmg  Powder.      Have 

had  splendid  success  with  your  Reme- 

Hips     No  more  abortion. 

dies.    xNo  p^j^  WYNKOOP. 


Sir  Inka  Prilla  Segis  80914 

His  sons  and  daughters  were  first 
prize  winners  and  Grand  Champions  at 
tne  West  Chester  Fair,  the  Trenton,  (N. 
J.)  Fair,  and  the  Delaware  State  Fair  In 
1920. 

We  have  for  sale  several  of  his  sons 
out  of  yearly  record  dams,  and  they  are 
being  offered  at  $85,  $100,  $20O  and  up. 

Our  85  yearly  record  cows  and 
heifers  average  753  lbs.  batter  and 
17,525  lbs.  milk  In  a  year. 

Winterthur  Farms 

Winterthur,  Del. 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD 


pBims-  Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid,  $1'25, 
«f  7S  and  $9  Breeding  Powder,  prepaid, 
I???  S2  75  and  $5.  injection  Tube,  by 
l,ai  90  ccms.  one  medium  Breeding  Pow- 
der. bS"medlum  Abortion  Remedy   one  Tube, 

orebald,  $5.75.    Please  mention  this  paper. 
prepaia,  «     ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^   ^,,^ 


FREE     FREE 

Valuable  Information  for  Dairymen 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the  genuine 

Porto-Rico  Pure  Sugar  Cane 

Molasses- known  as 


Its  Pure— 


I— That*  Sure 


LASKO 

FEEDING   MOLASSES 


E.   NEWLIN  BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


What  It  Is-How  to  feed  It-How  much  It  ought 

to  cost  you 

Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

write  for  free  booklet  on  cattle  feeding 

I  Universal  Molasses  &  Products  Co. 

32  COURT  STREET      BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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WAR  PRICE  READJUSTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
Not  only  are  tlicse  coiulitions  true  in 
the  grain  crops,  but  that  vital  industry, 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  mankind,  the  dairy  industry, 
is  effected  by  the  same  conditions  that 
surround  agriculture  in  general.  This 
industry  is,  in  fact,  even  more  hazardous 
than  agriculture  in  general,  and  promises 
less  return  for  the  money  invested  than 
most    ot    tiie    oruiuai>    uev: up.it ion;;.    \'.v. 

derta  kings. 

A  uianufacturer  or  producer  engaged 
in  ahnost  any  line  of  business,  other 
than  agriculture,  can,  in  periods  of  dull- 
ness or  over  supply,  temporarily  shut 
down  his  plant,  not  so  the  dairyman.  A 
herd  of  cattle  once  broken  up,  can  not  be 
reassembled  or  developed  in  years,  and 
then  the  dairyman  must  take  the  risk 
of  his  young  stock  proving  profitable 
when   it  comes  into  i)roduction. 

There  is  a  danger  in  driving  prices 
received  by  the  basic  producer  to  a  point 
where  he  will  discontinue  business  and 
stop  production,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  unprofitable  or  as  a  money 
loosing  game. 

Conditions  are  no  doubt  confusing 
at  the  time,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
to  other  producers  as  well.  Everything 
should  not  be  based  on  present  condi- 
tions, although  they  are  discouraging,  it's 
true.  Economy  should  be  practiced,  re- 
adjustment made,  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture considered. 

General  business  will  not  always  be 
unsettled  as  it  now  is.  A  new  basis 
will  be  arrived  at  and  there  are  still 
good  things  in  store  for  us  all. 

It  behooves  every  producer,  in  what- 
ever line  engaged  to  observe  closely,  sit 
tight  and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity and  prepare  for  a  prosperous  up- 
building of  business  on  the  whole  as 
soon  as  readjustments  following  the  war 
time  basis  of  inflated  prices,  inflated 
profits   and   inflated   ideas   are   made. 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  af  Milk,  Dairy  Product^ 
^      *^  Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


Or.  Le«  H.  P.  MmyB»rd.  MUk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  S  John«on.  B»cterlolori»t 


Br.nch..*t  W..hla«ton.  D.C.  Pitt-borgli.  Pa.  Beltimore.  Md- 


H.  C.  C«Bipb«ll.  B.8..  M.D.,Ph.O..  Chemist 
Ralph  Fort.  Asiiatant 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR      SALE 

UEOISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

rrom  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  ard  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
rrom  »'«'»^^|;^^^^^;;;ra8ed  23264  lbs.  MUk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 


I. 


V.     OTTO  BOimNG   SPRINGS    FARM  CAR,.1H..B,    PA..   R  6  |  A  «Je»f »?  i^^^^^^^^^^ 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

InternaUonal  Stock  Food  Tome 
helps  them  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  Keeps 
their  blood  pure— helps  them  to 
aroid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 
Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hoc  Tome.  Worm 
Powder.   Amimal  Dip,   Pheno 

^''^^^.c^.u^.),  CoUcMefae    Heave 

Distemper  Powder.Gall  halve. 

Poultry  Preparation..  Silver  P.ne  Heal- 

ing  Oil  I     *  * 


(Disenfectant).  CoUc  Medicine    H 
and  many  others. 

Successful  for  30  Yesr« 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

LIngohocken  Berkshlres  Multiply  Rapidly 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5^  less 

hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  How  for  Fall  Oelltery 

F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


H0L5TE1N   FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


.  Quarter  of  a  century  prove*  their  pop- 
ularity. There's  «n  f n  t  e  r  n  a  t  o  n  al 
preparition  for  every  farm  ammaL 

»Ask    Your    Dealer] 


CONESTOGA    PURE   BRED 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

From   MoBt  PopuUr   Blood    Line*.       Start 

Right  with  th«  Right  Kind.    Stock 

of  All  Acea 


SUPPLY  BETTER  MILK 
Quickly,  eawly.  cheaply  aerate  and  cool 
milk  in  one  operation .  Save  Money. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
halts  germ  growth— removes  anima  and 
feed  odors— saves  timt— easy  to  clean. 
\\  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write 
for  Free  Folder. 

CHAMPION  .MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  22  ,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
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C.  Z.  MAST 


Elverson,  Pa. 


MENTION  THE  REVIEW 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


KOSKCOYW    FAK>1'« 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 

OOOD      PIOS     FOR     BALE     NOW 
n.     M.     HTOUnT.     HERWHKY.     PENNA. 


Pennsylvania  now  has  412  accredited 
herds  and  tanks  third  in  the  number  of 
accredited  herds  in  the  United  States. 


DAIRYMEN  SUSTAINED  IN 

THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  dairymen  of  California  won  a 
sweeping  victory  recently  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  county  of  Sacramento 
against  the  Northern  California  Milk 
Producers  Association,  Inc. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  county 
in  an  effort  to  dissolve  the  con^ration 
of  milk  producers  as  it  was  so  organized 
and  conducted  that  its  franchise  should 
be  revoked  and  cancelled  and  tliat  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  form  a  monopoly. 

Peter  J.  Shields,  Superior  Judge,  states 
in  his  opinion  filed  on  motion  by  the  de- 
fendcnt  "on  demurrer  and  to  strike  out," 
the    contention    of   the    paintiff.      "That 
the  defendant  was  organized  to  develop 
the   dairy   business    and   to  prepare  and 
market  dairy  products.    It  seems  to  have 
confined   itself   to   that    business    and    to 
be  going  through  the  formative  experi- 
ences    of    organization,     acquiring     ma- 
chinery,  sites    and    equipment,    and    the 
means  by  which  it  may  conduct  and  ex- 
tend its  business.     It  may  be  otherwise, 
but  before  the  law  will  make  it  the  ob- 
ject of  its  destructive  judgment,  serious 
charges  to  the  contrary  must  be  made, 
bringing  this  case  within  the  rule  above 
stated.     Clearly  this  has  not  been  done. 
Before   that  end   the   supplemental   mo- 
tion to  strike  out  will  be  granted,  the 
demurrer    sustained     and    the    plaintiff 
given  80  days  in  which  to  prepare  and 
ftle  an  amendmeded  complaint. 
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EAD  what  the  Manager  of  Breidablik  Farm 
Wilmington,  Delaware,   says  of    the    Ue 
Laval  Milker : 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  saves  from 
two  to  four  men  and  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  every  milking.  It  is 
very  simple  to  operate  and  to  keep 
clean.  In  fact,  so  much  so  that  a 
green  man  can  do  the  work  as 
efficiently  as  an  old  hand.  It  pleases 
the  cows,  as  can  be  seen  by  our 
high  records.  Ten  of  our  cows 
average  over  10,000  pounds  of  niilk 
a  year.  We  have  never  missed  a 
milking  since  we  have  had  the  ue 
Laval  Milker." 


'^/A.^^^ 


_     No  dread  of  milking  time 
where  there's  a  De  Laval  Milker 

The  De  Laval  Milker  not  only  pleases  the  man  who 
uses  it  because  of  the  time  it  saves,  drudgery  which  it 
eliminates,  ease  of  operation  and  cleaning;  but  it  also 
pleases  the  cows,  hs  gentle  and  uniform  action  grati- 
fies cows,  so  that  they  let  down  their  milk  readily,  and 
users  are  proving  that  the  De  Laval  actually  increases 
production  even  over  good  hand  milking. 

Just  as  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  established 
new  and  higher  standards  ot  efficiency  and  construction, 
so  is  the  De  Laval  Milker  establishing  higher  standards 
among  milkers.  It  is  strong;  durable;  simple  in  con- 
struction and  operation;  easy  to  keep  clean;  saves 
time;  and  increases  production. 

Use  the  attached  coupon  to  obtain  further  information  regard- 
inc  the  De  Laval  Milker  or  any  other  articles  in  which  you  may  be 
Sferested  Or-better  still-stop  in  at  either  of  our  stores  and 
ask  for  a  demonstration. 

Bell  -Phone  Locu.t  1018  keystone  'Phone  Race  1S68 

PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS 

and 

DAIRYMENS   SUPPLY    COMPANY 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Farm  Dairy 
1916-18  Market  St.  Philadelphia 

Wilmington  Store-216  West  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Bell  'Phone,  Wilmington  6405W 


^^;;;^^Z;^;;r;l^;^;iRS^AND    DAIRVMBPSS    supply    company 

Gentlemen  :-I  am  interested  in  (indicate  by  checMn«,uare)       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  „  ^„^  p  „.  k.  D..l..«,.a. 

a  r.«.^tor.  .nu  V...       n  M||!|J5°'1«  =,K?. 


D  Tractors 


D  Milk  Bottles  a  Wagons  and 

a  Wyandotte       ^  '«"« C»rts 

Washing  Fowder 


11  Bam  Equipment       r  ^  Ventilators 
1]  Harvest  Machinery  U  Gould  Pumps 


Sprayers 


Address- 


Name 
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INTER-STATE 


Healthy 
Pure-Bred 


CHESTER  mm 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Foundation 
Stock 


Guernseys 

May=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  »()5.64. 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  ihe  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
jrrade  henl  to  raise  the  quality  ot 
your  Milk. 

M  J.  Holiingsworth  Hon 

Landenberg,    Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Guernseys 

Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Fe<leral  Accredited  Herd  No.  84;i0 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna*s  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  full  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomcroy,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

Towns  End  Farms 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

BULLS 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Dams 

with 

Yearly  Records 

ORMSBY  KING  SEGIS 

Priced   right   and  ready 
for  service 

HERD  SIRE 

KING  PIETERTJE 
ORMSBY  PIEBE  17th 

A  30lb.  Bull  whose  four   nearest 
dams  average: 

Butter— 365  days— 1091  lbs. 
Milk— 365  days— 23,592  lbs. 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


CONSTITUTION     (lUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
for  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

The  Outstanding  Sire 

He   never  failed   to  win  the  blue, 

5  firsts  at  5  Fairs,  also  Grand 

Champion  1920 

His  6  nearest  dams  average 
4.3%  fat 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World'' 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Greystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0UU  sire. 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  Del.  Co.,   Pa. 


Milk    Producers    Keview 
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FEBRUARY   MILK   CONDITIONS    WHY  JOIN  A  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


MARKET  WEAK  AND  UNSETTLED 


General  market  conditions  during  the 
month  liave  sliown  but  little  indication 
toward  imi)rovement.  The  markets  for 
milk  and  milk  i)roducts  generally  have 
been  weak  witii  i)rices  irregular.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  buyers  market.  Influences  both 
within   and   without    the   market   do  not 


In  some  districts  this  has  had  tlie  effect 
of  materially  lowering  prices  paid  to 
producers. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  milk  consumption 
has  been  on  a  lower  basis.  This  can- 
not be  attributed  to  a  high  retail  price, 
particularly   in   this   district,   which   has 


By  A.  J.  CRAMER,  Wisconsin  State  Dairy  Husbandman 


A  cow  testing  association  consists  of 
a  group  of  dairy  farmers  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  of 
a  man  to  weigli  and  test  the  milk  of  each 
cow  in  their  herds  one  day  every  month 
for  an  entire  year.  These  farmers  must 
live  reasonably  near  each  other  because 


man  to  whom  the  milk  is  sold.  It  de- 
velops tlie  co-operative  buying  of  feed 
and  it  aids  materially  in  selling  cows 
because  it  supplies  a  public  record  in  place 
of  a  private  one. 

From  25  to  50  cows  are  being  elimin- 
ated each  year  from  each  cow  testing  a.s- 


:a^ 


Twenty-one  Years  Old  and  Going  Strong  (see  article  page  9) 


lend  much  encouragement  to  the  situ- 
ation. Taken  on  the  wliole  it  is  largely 
a  case  of  marking  time  and  hoping  for 
an  early  conclusion  of  the  war  time  re- 
adjustment process. 

As  a  rule  the  volume  of  milk  coming 
into  the  market  shows  little  change  from 
January.     In  spots  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing oflF  while  in  other  directions  the  sup- 
ply holds  its  own.     The  amount  of  milk 
sold   on    which   the    sun'l»s    clause    will 
apply   will,  on   the   whole,  probably   not 
exceed    10  per  cent.     There   has   been    a 
sun)lus    of    whole    milk    in    the    market 
throughout  the  mon!h.    This  is  not  only 
true  of  the   Philadelphia   market   but  is 
general  throughout  the  country.    As  has 
been    the    case    since    early    last    fall,    a 
large   volume  of    milk   which    had    been  i 
going   to  the  condenseries,  was  diverted  | 
to  the  whole  milk  marke  s  when  the  con- 
densaries  closed  or  restricted  production. 
Much  of  this  milk  has  been  offered  from 
distant  points,  purduised   at   l.)W   prices 
and  offered  in  the  larger  i>rimary  mar- 
kets   at   prices   lower   than    those    being 
paid  by  buyers  to  their  regular  patrons. 


had  the  lowest  price  relatively  of  any  | 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  country.  It 
is  rather  due  to  the  decreased  buying 
power  of  the  public.  Labor  is  far  less 
actively  employed,  in  many  cases  there 
has  been,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  total  ces- 
sation  of  work  and  with  tliis  buying 
power   decreased,  consumption    has   also 

declined. 

Prices  paid  producers  in  this  terri- 
tory have  been  practically  unciianged. 
The  price  of  whole  milk  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  lias  lieen  maintained  at  H 
cents  a  quart  or  $3.0H  per  lumdred  in  tlie 
50  mile  zcme  for  4  per  ecu  .  butterfat 
content  for  basic  milk.  Prices  at  con- 
densaries  show  a  variation  dependent  on 
conditions  at  the  respective  p<.ints  of 
delivery.  In  tliis  connection  jirices  are 
based  on  prices  obtainable  for  condensed 
„r  evaporated  milk  or  butter.  The  total 
amount  of  tlie  milk  produced  whicli  is 
affected  by  these  conditions  does  not 
exceed  3%  of  the  total  volume  of  tlie  milk 
produced  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
While  this  is  an  unfortunate  condi  icm, 
(Continued    on    piiRe    15) 


it  is  necessary  for  the  tester  to  visit  each 
member's  farm  once  each  month.  Twen- 
ty-six to  thirty  herds  containing  a  total 
of  400  or  more  cows  constitutes  the  re- 
quired number.  In  some  instances,  we 
have  as  few  as  250  and  as  many  as  826 

cows. 

The  expenses  of  the  association  are  de- 
frayed by  charging  from  $.3  to  .$4  per 
month  witiiout  regard  to  the  number  of 
cows.  By  tiiis  plan,  the  members  are 
more  inclined  to  test  every  cow  in  the 
herd. 

riie  tester's  record  will  siiow  tlic  jiro- 
duction  of  every  cow.  He  locates  the 
good  and  poor  cows  wliicli  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  way.  The  good  cow 
will  milk  from  nine  to  eleven  montlis  a 
year  and  will  make  a  creditable  record. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  select  tiie 
best  anil  keep  fewer  cows  and  yet  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  milk  and  fat. 
The  income  above  cost  of  feed  from  such 
a  herd  is  larger  and  the  work  is  less.  Tliere 
is  a  satisfacticm  in  knowing  what  each 
cow  produced  on  a  given  amount  of  feed. 
It  provides  a  clieek  (m  the  tests  of  the 


sociation  because  they  are  unprofitable. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  cows 
are  sold  as  unprofitable  annually  by  the 
niemliers  in  tiie  110  active  cow  testing 
associati«ms  in  Wisconsin.  The  52,000 
cows  on  test  are  owned  by  3,500  mem- 
bers. 

The  average  cow  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces aliout  1H5  pounds  of  fat  per  year, 
while  the  average  Wisconsin  cow  testing 
association  cjiw  produces  260  pounds  fat. 
Tiie  best  herd  in  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion last  year  averaged  502  pounds  fat 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  fat  as  the 
average  Wisconsin  cow. 

From  our  last  year's  records  we  find 
,  reports  from  (»H  associatit)ns  eliminating 
1,.500  unprofitalile  cows  and  the  replace- 
ment of  'Mi'.i  scriili  liiills  by  registered 
liulls.  71  per  cent,  of  the  members  of 
the  68  associations  reporting  have  reg- 
istered sires  heading  tlieir  herds.  About 
20  m<»nths  ag;»,  there  were  only  five  as- 
sociations reporting  150  herds  headed  by 
registered  sires,  while  today,  there  are 
48  associations  representing  1,350  regist- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

Bills  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 

Prohibiting  Their  Sale 


TO  STOP  LOSS  OF  MILK 

Keep  It  Cool.     Cold  Milk  Keeps  Sweet  Five  Times  as 

Long  as  Warm  Milk 


The  continiipfl  invcstipations  rofrard- 
ing  the  saU-  of  milk  suhstitutes  or  filU'd 
evaporated  sUimiiu-d  milk  uiuit-r  various 
fanciful  names,  sueh  as  Hehe,  Carolene, 
Nii-tro,  Enzo,  Nyeo  and  iirobahly  in 
hulk,  under  no  trade  names  at  all,  shows 
the  sale  of  these  sul)stitutes  or  com- 
pounds Is  wide  spread. 

Not  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
are  these  tilled  skimmed  milk  ])n)ducts 
marketed  extensively  hut  they  are  also 
sold  in   neifrhhoring  states. 

A  press  elippinjr  recently  lu.ted  stated 
as   f(»ll..ws:      "Eleven    milk   dealers   were 

convicted  in  t.nlay  of  selling:  n.ilk 

and  cream  adulterated  with  cocoanut 
oil.  'Ihey  were  fined  a  total  o»'  -Si.HoO. 
The  case  was  pressed  on  evidence  oh- 
tained  hv   the  health  department." 

House  Bill  No.  i»7  was  introduced  in 
the    Pennsylvania    Legislature    hy    C.   E. 
Cook,  of  York  county,  having  heen  pre- 
pared   at    the    re(piest    of     the     Pennsyl- 
vania State  Dairy  Council, 
'i'he   hill  is  as  follows: 
An    act    for   the   protection    of   public 
health  relating  to   milk,  cream,  skimmed 
milk,  condcn.sed,  evaporated,  or  concen- 
trated  milk,  powdered    milk,   dried    milk 
and  dessicated  milk,  ice  cream  and  their 
fluid    derivatives,   prohibiting    the   intro- 
duction of  foreign  fats  int..  I  hem,  regu- 
lating the  sale  ..f  and  defining  condensed, 
concentrated  and  evaporated  milk,  stipu- 
lating penalties  for  the  infraction  there- 
of   and    pn.viding    for    the    enforcement 

thereof. 

Section  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen- 
eral  Assend.ly   met  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  condensed, 
evaporated    and    concentrated    milk    is 
defined    as   the    product   resulting    from 
the  elimination  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  water  from  the  fresh,  clean  lacteal 
secretion,    colostrum    free,    obtained    by 
the  complete   milking  of  cows,  properly 
fed  and    kept,   said   i)roduct   t.)   contain, 
when    made   from    whole    milk,    without 
added  sugars,  all   tolerances   allowed,   at 
least    twenty-five    and     five-tenths    per 
cent.    (25.5%)    of   milk   solids,   including 
at  least  seven  and  eigh-tenths  per  cent. 
(7.87r,)    of   milk   fat;    when    made   from 
whole  milk,  with  added   sugars,   all   tol- 
erances   allowed,    at    least    twenty-eight 
per  cent.    (28%)    of  milk   solids,   includ- 
ing at  least  eight  per  cent.  (8%)  of  milk 
fat;  and  when  made  from  skimmed  milk 
to    contain,    all     tolerances    allowed,    at 
least   twenty  per   cent.    (20%)    of   milk 

solids. 

Section  2.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  body  corporate,  by  him- 
self, herself,  itself,  or  themselves,  or  by 
his,  her,  its  or  their  agents,  servants  or 
employees,    to   manufacture,   sell    or   ex- 
change or  have  in  possession  with  intent 
to  sell  or  exchange,  any  condensed,  evap- 
orated or  concentrated  milk  which  shall 
not   conform    at   least   to   the    minimum 
standards  set  forth   respectively   in   Sec- 
tion  1   hereof,  and  which,  if  contained  in 
hermetically   sealed   cans,  does   not   bear 
stamped  or  labeled  thereon  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  thereof. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  body  corporate,  l)y 
himself,  herself,  itself  or  themselves,  or 
by  his,  her,  its  or  their  agents,  servants 


„r  t  inployees  to  manufacture,  sell  or  ex- 
ciianp',  or  have  in  possession  with  intent 
to    sell    or    exeliange,    any    milk,    cream, 
skimnu'd     milk,    condensed,    evaporated 
or  concent-a  eu  milk,  pow vUvvv,,  uncv.  or 
dessicated  milk  or  ice  cream,  or  any  of 
the   Huid  derivatives  of  any  of  them,  to 
or  with   whi.h  has   been  added,   blended 
or   ompounded.    any    fats   or   oils   other 
than    milk    fats,   either    under    the    name 
of  said  products  or  articles  or  the  deriv- 
atives   thereof,    or    imder    any    ficti.ious 
or    trade     names    whatsoever,    provided 
however,   that   nothing  in   this  act  shall 
be   construed    to   prohibit    in    the    manu- 
facture   of    ice    cream    the    use   of    fresh 
eggs,  and  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  of  pure  gelatin,  gum   traga- 
canth    or   other    vegetable    gums,    or   the 
sale,    exposure    for    sale,    and    having    in 
possessicm  with   intent  to  .sell,  ice  cream 
so   manufactured. 

Section    4.      It    shall    be    unlawful    for 
any  person,  firm,  or  body  corporate,  by 
himself,  herself,  it.self  or  themselves,  or 
by  his,  her,  its  or  their  agents,  servan  s 
or    employees,    to    sell    or    exchange,    or 
expose  for  sale  or  exchange  or  have  in 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange 
any    condensed,    evaporated    or    concen- 
trated,   powdered,    dried     or     dessicated 
skimmed  milk  in  ctmtainers,  holding  less 
than    ten    (10)    pounds    avoirdupois    net 
weight,    and    is    in    hermetically    sealed 
cans  of  said  net  content  weight,  or  more, 
each   said  can   shall   bear  the  name  and 
address    of   the    nuinufacturer    distinctly 
branded,    indented,    labeled     or     printed 
thereon,  together  with  the  words  "Con 


densed  Skim  Milk"  or  "Dried  Skimmed 
Milk'  oV  "Powdered  Skinuued  Milk"  in 
Roman  letters  of  a  size  at  least  as  large 
as  any  other  words  or  letters  appearing 
on  said  brand,  indentation  or  lal)el,  and 
in  no  case  less  than  one  inch  in  height 
and  one-half  inch  in  width  each. 

Section    5.      Any    violation   of   any    of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  de- 
clared  to   be   a   misdemeanor,   and   any 
l)erson,    whether    individually    or    as    a 
mend)er  of  a  partnership  or  as  a  responsi- 
ble agent  or  officer  of  a  corporate  body, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  such  violation 
ei  her  on   his   own   behalf  or  in   the  in- 
terests of  a  corjiorate  body  shall  be  sen- 
tenced  to   undergo   an   imprisonment   of 
not  less  than  thirty  (30)  day.s,  nor  more 
than   sixty    (60)   days  or  to  pay   a  fine 
of  not   less  than   fifty    ($50)    dollars   nor 
more   than    one    hundred    ($100)    dollars, 

or  both. 

Section  6.  The  Bureau  of  Foods  of 
I  he  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Section  7.     All  fines  and  penalties  im- 
posed and  recovered  for  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary   of   Agriculture  or 
his    agent,    and,    when    so    collected    and 
paid,   shall   thereafter    be,   by    the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury    for  the    use    of    the    Ccunmon- 
wealth. 

Section  H.  This  act  shall  becf)me  effec- 
tive ninety  days  after  its  ])assage. 

Section  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
l)ealed. 

This  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
Inter-State    Milk   Producers   Association, 
K'oiitimied    on    wme    8) 


Milk  of  ordinary  quality  held  at  7.5° 
F..    a    temperature    not    urn-omnion    in 
the  summer  months,  soured  in  36  hours, 
while  the  same  quality  of  milk  held  at 
55°    kept    sweet    for    80    hours,    and    at 
tno    <j^„-  iwo   ii.tiive      Thpsp   results    were  i 
obtained    In   an    experiment   carried    on 
by    the    Dairy    Division,    United    States 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    deter- 
mine the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
milk;    and     the    results    explain     in    a 
large    measure    why    milk,    which    has 
not  been  cooled  on  the  farm— and  kept 
^.Qld— often   is  sour   when    it  arrives  at 
its   destination. 

In   one   section  a  survey  held  during 
the    summer  months   to    determine    the 
temperature  at   which  milk  is  received 
at    railroad    stations    for    shipment    to 
market,    .showed    the   average    tiMnperu 
ture  of  morning's  milk  to  be  about  60° 
F..  and   in   some  eases  it   was   high   as 
80°    F.     These   temperatures   specialists 
say.  are  much  too  high  to  permit  milk 
to   be   shipped   a   considerable   distance 
without    souring.      It    was    found    that 
some  morning's  milk  was  rushed  from 
the    farm    to    the    station    insufficiently 
cooled.     Milk  produced  the  evening  be- 
fore   showed    an    average    temperature 
about    5    degrees    lower    than    that    of 
morning's  milk  and   in   some  instances 
was  as  low  as  40°   F.     A  large  part  of 
the  annual     loss  from  sour  milk  is  due 
to  shipping  milk  at  too  high  a  temper- 
ature. 

Surface  Cooler  for  Quick  Results 
The  best  and  quickest  way  to  cool 
milk  to  50°  F.,  according  to  department 
specialists,  Is  over  a  surface  cooler. 
Use  the  coldest  water  available,  and 
then  set  the  cans  of  milk  in  a  well- 
insulated  tank  filled  with  water  below 
40°  F.  A  10  gallon  can  of  milk  pre- 
cooled  with  water  at  55°  F.  and  set  in 
a  tank  of  Ice  water  at  37°  F.  was  cool-  | 
ed  to  50°  in  20  minutes. 

The  use  of  a  surface  cooler  is  especi- 
ally necessary  when  the  time  b?tween  j 
milking  and  shipping  is  short.    If  warm 
milk  Is  run   over  a  suiface  cooler  and   , 
then  set   in  a  tank  of  water  cooled  to 
40°     F.     or     below,    it    should     not    be 
difficult   to  <ool   milk  to   50^    within  an 
hpur  after  it  leaves  the  cow.     Because 
precooling    with    a    surface    cooler    is 
not   practiced   and   Ice   is   not   put    into 
the  cooling  tank  before  the  milk,  much 
milk    reaches    the    shipping    station    in 
summer  at  so  high  a  temperature  that 
it  sours  on  the  way  to  the  city. 

Ice  Required  on  Many  Farms 
Well  or  spring  water  that  has  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  F.  fre- 
quently is  warmed  up  to  70°  or  7r)°  F. 
before  it  reaches  the  cooling  tank. 
Under  such  conditions  Ice  and  a  longer 
time  are  necessary  for  cooling. 

When  milk  is  not  precooled  and  ice 
is  not  added  to  the  tank  until  after  the 
milk  is  placed  in  it,  with  the  water 
supply  at  70°  F.  the  time  needed  to 
cool  10  gallons  of  milk  to  50°  F.  Is  a- 
bout  2  hours  and  25  minutes.  The  time 
required  to  cool  milk  to  50°  F.  such 
methods  is  too  long,  especially  when 
morning's  milk  must  be  delivered  at 
the  railroad  station  within  a  short 
time    after    milking. 

The  effect  of  not  putting  ice  into  the 
cooling    tank    until    after    the    milk    Is 
placed    there    Is    strikingly    shown    by 
test-s.      When    10    gallon    lots    of    milk, 
after    being    precooled    with    water    at 
70°.  60°,   55°,   and   50   degrees   F..    were 
placed  in  water  at  the  same  respective 
temperatures    and     ice     was    added     to 
the   tank,    It   required   2    hours   and   10 
minutes.     1    hour    and    15    minutes.    43 
minutes,   and    20   minutes,    respectively, 
to  cf  ol  the  lots  to  50^   F.     The  precool- 
ing of  a  10  gallon   can  of  milk  with   a 
surface   cooler,    using    water  at   70°    F., 
saved   approximately   H   pounds  of  ice. 
With  watev  at  6i  °  F..  16  pounds  of  lee 
were   saved;    with    water  at   55°    F..    19 
pounds    of    Ice    were    .saved;    and    with 
water  at  50°   F..  22  pounds  of  lee  were 
saved. 

Keep    Milk   Cold    During   Shipment 
In   order  to  keen  sweet,   milk  should 


be    protected    at    all    times    from    high 
temperatures.      A    large    percentage    of 
the  milk  supply   for  cities  is  delivered 
at    the    railroad    station    by    producers, 
although  some   is  hauled  direct  to  the 
city.     Even   under  the   best  conditions, 
milk    that    is    transportea    during    lit»i. 
weather    is     usually    several      degrees 
waimer    by    the    time    it    reached    the 
railrcad   station.    On   the   railroad    It   Is 
held  from  a  few  hours  to  all  day,  and 
unless      shipped      In      cars      especially 
equipped     to     maintain     low     tempera- 
tures there  is  further  rise  in  tempera- 
ture.    That   is  the   case   when    milk   is 
shipped   In   baggage  cars  or  milk  cars 
not   provide^   with   Ice.     To  make  sure 
that    milk    reaches    the    city   consumer 
in    the    very    best    condition    It    should 
not   only  be  piomptly  cooleJ   to  50°    F. 
or  below  on  the  farm,  but  also  should 
be    protected    duiing    shipment. 

To   Illustrate   the   importance   of  pro- 
tecting    milk     in     transit     during     hot 
weather,    four   10   gallon    cans   of   milk 
cooled  to  44°  F.  were  hauled  a  distance 
of  13  miles  from  a  farm  to  the  railroad 
station.     Can    No.    1    was    an    insulated 
type; No.  2  was  an  ordinary  can  cover- 
ed   with   a   one-Inch   felt  jacket;    No.    3 
was  covered  with  a  half-inch  felt  jack 
et;   and  No.  4   was  an  ordinary  unpro- 
tected can.     During  the  trip,  with   the 
air    temperatures    at    80°    F.,    the    milk 
In  the  Insulated  can  rose  one  degree  in 
temperature,     the    milk     In    the     cans 
protected  with  jackets  rose  six  degrees, 
and    the    milk    in    the    unprotected   can 
rose  20  degrees.     The  cans   were   then 
shipped  by  rail  in  an  ordinary  baggage 
car  for  more  than  1.000  miles  at  an  av- 
erage air  temperature  of  about  80°  F., 
In  order  to  study  the  effect  on  the  milk. 
In    the   unprotected   can   the   milk   had 
reached  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  in  two 
hours,    or   after   it   had  traveled   about 
10  miles  from  the  farm   (before  reach- 
ing the  railroad);   the  milk  in  the  can 
covered     with     the     half-Inch      jacket 
reacher    60°    F.    only    after    llj    hours, 
or  about  268   miles  of   travel;    the   can 
covered  with  the  one-inch  jacket  travel- 
ed for  13  hours,  or  about  332  miles,  be 
fore  reaching  60°   F.;    and   the  milk  in 
the  Insulated  can  did  not  reach  60°  F. 
until    after    2    hours,    or    650    miles    of 
travel.      By    the    use    of    a    half-Inch 
jacket   It    was   possible  to   ship   an    In- 
dividual can  of  milk  26  times  as  far  as 
the  ordinary   can   before  the   tempera- 
ture rose  to  60°  F.    The  one-Inch  jack 
et    increased    the   distance    to    33    times 
and  the  Insulated  can  to  65  times  that 
of  the  ordinary  can. 

Milk  sours  very  rapidly  at  tempera- 
tures above  60°  F..  and  therefore 
should  be  kept  below  that  temperature 
and  preferably  below  50°  F.,  until 
used. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LCXIALS 

Since   the  entrance   of  the   Inter-State 
Milk   Producers   Association   in  the   Mif 
flin  county  field,  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers has  been  taken  care  of  through 
one  county  local.     Early  in  February,  a 
new    local    was    organized    at    Airedale, 
(Mill  Creek)   in  that  county.     The  offi- 
cers of   the    new   local   are   as   follows: 
President,   T.   H.    Metz;    vice  president, 
Rufus    King;    secretary,    R.    F.    Brown; 
treasurer,  Amos  Yoder. 

A  new  local  was  recently  formed  at 
Preston,  Maryland.  A  good  number  of 
the  members  of  this  local  liad  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Easton,  Md.,  local. 
Officers  to  serve  for  1921  are  as  follows: 
President,,  W.  R.  Dulin;  vice  president, 
G.  K.  Kelly;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  A. 
Fuchs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  local,  George  Hendrickson 
was  elected  president  and  Harry  Nichols, 
Jr.,  secretary  to  serve  for  1921. 


CARE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

SAVES  YOUR  REPAIR  BILLS 

SIMPLE  RULES  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE 


THE  INTER-STATE^DAUtY^^  ^^^^„^ 

FORMALLY  ORGANIZED.     WORK  OUTLINED 


In  this  day  of  complicated  machinery 
most  farmers  probably  give  little  thought 
to  the  care  of  so  simple  an  implement 
as  a  plow.  But  more  effort  has  been 
expended  in  the  slow  process  of  develop- 
ina  this  .seemingly  simple  tool  than  in 
that  of  any  other  implement  on  the  farm. 
It  is  the  basic  tillage  tool,  the  funda- 
mental farm  implement,  and  it  is  richly 
entitled  to  be  properly  cared  for  when 
not  in  use. 

Should  Be  Stored  in  Dry  Place 
When  laid  by,  say  the  implement  ex- 
perts, the  plow  should,  if  possible  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  away  from  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  In  any  case,  the 
bright  parts  should  be  coated  with  grease 
to  prevent  rust.  Once  the  mold  board 
and  share  have  become  pitted  with  rust, 
an  efficient  job  of  plowing  cannot  be 
clone  until  the  corroded  parts  again  have 
acquired  a  polish  by  use. 

Harrows,  also  relatively  simple  but 
tremenduously  important  implements, 
are  next  to  plows,  most  generally  ne- 
glected. Many  farmers  who  would  not 
neglect  an  expensive  harvesting  machine, 
are  careless  as  to  harrows  and  other  im- 
plements of  this  type.  But  these,  also, 
represent  capital  invested  and  a  larger 
return  is  possible  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

If  harrows   are   stored   under  a   shed, 
the  teeth  should  be  supported  by  blocks 
or  boards,  so  that  they  will  not  become 
embedded  in  the  ground.     All  accumu- 
lations of  earth  and  trash  should  be  re- 
moved.   This  is  especially  applicable  to 
wooden-frame  harrows.    The  earthly  ac- 
cumulations retain  moisture  and  acceler- 
ate decay.     When  the  wooden  parts  have 
dried    out    sufficiently    they    should    be 
painted,  to  prevent  season  checking  and 
splitting.     As  the  harrow  works  in  wet 
earth  and  close  to  the  ground,  deteriora- 
tion is  rapid  once  checking  has  started. 
If  the  disk  harrow  is  stored  in  a  shed 
or  other  floorless  building,  the  disk  gangs 
should  be  run  upon  boards  so  the  disks 
will  not  become  embedded  in  the  ground. 
Whether  housed  or  not,  the  implement 
should  be  carefully   cleaned  of  all  accu- 
mulations of  soil,  and  the  disks  should 
be  greased  with  a  heavy  grease  to  pre- 
vent rust.    The  paint,  particularly  on  the 
wooden   parts,   should   be   renewed   fre- 
quently. 

Get   the   Mower   Under   Shelter 
Mowers,    more    generally    than    plows 
and  harrows,  are  put  under  shelter,  but 
many  of  them  spend  the  winter  at  the 
edge  of  the  meadow  where  the  last  cut- 
ting of  hay  was  made,  and  in  most  cases 
they    are    not    properly    greased,    even 
when   sheltered.     Get  the   mower  under 
shelter   if   possible.     In   any   case,   clean 
the    knife    bar,    wipe    it    with    a    greasy 
rag  and  store  in   a  dry  place.     Place   a 
block   of   wood   or   other  support   under 
the  mid-point  of  the  tongue,  so  that   it 
will   not   acquire    a   permanent   sag.      Ir  I 
the    mower    is    stored    with    the    cutter  | 
bar  in  a  vertical  position,  place  a  block 
of    wood    under    the    shoe    to    take    the 
weight  off  the  frame.     All  accumulations 
of  vegetable  matter  and  dirt  should  be 
removed    and    all    bearings    and    other 
bright    parts    of    the    machine    oiled    or 
greased.     Much  the  same  rules  apply  to 
reapers  and  binders. 

The  time  to  care  for  each  implement  is 
when  its  work  is  finished.  Pressure  of 
other  work,   however,  frequently   makes 


this  inconvenient,  but  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  getting  all  ma^ 
chinery  greased,  and,  if  possible,  under 
cover  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Then,  as  early  in  the  winter  as  you  can 
find  time  for  it,  go  over  every  piece  and 
see  what  repairs  are  needed,  if  new 
parts  have  to  be  ordered,  order  them  at 
once.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  time  is 
lost  every  spring  waiting  for  repair  parts 
to  arrive  from  the  city. 

The  best  possible  use  should  be  made 
of  such  housing  space  as  is  available, 
and  grease  and  paint  shquld  be  used 
without  stint.  Any  farm  implement  with 
bearings  and  bright  parts  well  protected 
with  heavy  grease  is  better  off  out  in 
the  weather  than  standing  in  a  shed 
without  any  protection  by  grease  or  oil. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture   has    two    bulletins— Farmers' 


The  formal  organization  of  the  work- 
ing forces  Identified  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Interstate  Dairy  Council  was 
made  at  a  meeting  held  In  the  offices 
of  Miss  Alice  A.  Johnson,  Director 
of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Schools,  17th  and  Pine  Streets. 
PhlUulclphla.  Pa.,  Wednesday  after- 
noon,   l^'eDurary   25,   1521. 

The  organization  has  been   operating 
since    early    In   January    under   the    dl 
rectlon  of  an  Informal  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  of  the  Wharton 
School,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania presided  and  briefly  outlined  the 
work  of  the  organization.  He  said 
in  part  "that  the  aim  of  the  organ- 
ization was  to  promote  the  use  of  milk 
through  Instruction  of  the  public  and 
to  take  care  of  the  under  nourished 
child.  We  want  to  educate  the  public 
to  use  milk.  We  also  want  to  edu- 
cate the  farmer  to  produce  pure,  clean 
milk.  We  will  have  talks  before  the 
women's    organizations,    instruction    in 


One  If  ay  of  Keeping  Tools-Don  t  Follow  It 


B.dletin  946  a^)d  Farmers'  Bulletin  947- 
devotcd  to  the  repair  and  adjustment  of 
farm  implements.  With  all  implements 
safely  sheltered  for  the  winter,  you  have 
time  t(»  write  for  these  bulletins  and  to 
use  the  information  they  cimtain  in  put- 
ting vour  implements  and  machines  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  next  crop 
season. 


THE  WEST  GROVE 

FARMERS   INSTITUTE 


The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  West 
Grove  Farmers  Institute  Week  was  held 
at  the  Roselyn  Theatre,  West  Grove,  Pa , 
February  8th.  About  300  farmers  and 
townspeople  attend. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss 
Myrtle  L.  Barger,  of  the  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  identified  with  its  pub- 
licily  campaign  in  connection  with  the 
greater   consumption    of   milk. 

Miss  Barger  told  the  st.)ry  of  milk  as 
the  producer,  distributor  and  consumer 
handled  it  and  dwelled  particularly  on 
the  value  of  milk  as  an  economical  food, 
growth  producer  and  protector  against 
certain  diseases. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  the 
showing  of  a  moving  picture,  "The  Foun- 
tain of  Youth,"  which  is  being  shown 
in  many  moving  picture  hou.scs  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers territory  as  a  part  of  the  present 
puWicity    and    advertising   campaign. 


the  shools.  A  playlet.  'The  Milk 
Fairies."  which  has  been  approved  by 
Dr  George  Wheeler,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  Philadelphia, 
will  be  staged  and  acted  by  the  child- 
ren. In  fact,  we  are  going  to  reach  the 
public  by  every  possible  means.  Mo- 
tion pictures,  bill  boards,  newspaper 
advertising  and  other  methods,  yet  to 
be   developed,    will   be   used." 

"The  expense  of  this  work  will  be 
borne  mainly  by  the  milk  producers, 
dealers  and  manufactures  of  milk  pro- 
ducts The  farmers  have  been  asked 
to  contribute  one  cent  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  produced.  The  dealers  and 
manufactures  contribute  one  cent  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  bought  by 
them." 

"With  .oncerted  effort  through  var- 
ious organiziitions,  through  the  Gran- 
ges and  other  rural  organizations  we 
hope  to  make  this  movement  state 
and  nation   wide." 

Robert    W.    Balderston.    Secretary    of 
the    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    briefly 
stated    the    financial    and    general    plan 
of    operation.      A    moving    picture    film 
Is   now   being  shown    In    many   moving 
picture  houses.     The  Milk  Farles  Play 
is  now  being  put  on  in   the  schools  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.   where  the  movement  Is 
being  actively  supported  by  the  Board 
of    Education.      The    Mechanical    Cow 
an    advertising    device,     is    being    used 
and    literature   of   various    classes    dis- 
tributed. ^       ,    A, 
The    following    general    board    of    ai- 
rectors   was  named  and   service  acept- 
ed: 

Dr.   riyde   U   King.  Wharton   School. 
ITniversi'ty    of  Penna. 

Robert     W.     Balderston.     Inter-Stafe 
Milk   Prlducers   Assn. 


Henry    Dolflnger,    Dolfinger    Dairies. 
P.    K.   Sharpless,   P.    K.   Sharpless  Co., 

Ward,  Pa. 

Henry  W.  Woolman,  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones   Milk  Co. 

Miss  Alice  Johnson,  director  of 
Home  Econmonlcs  of  Philadelphia 
Public   Schools. 

Mls«  T.onisp  Johnson,  superintendent 
of      nurses      of     Philadelphia      Public 

Schools. 

Miss  Katherlne  A.  Prltchett,  super- 
visor of  nutrition  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Keene,  medical  direc- 
tor State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  member  of  Phila 
delphla   Fair   Price   Committee. 

Paul  B.  Bennetch,  specialist  of  dairy 
marketing.  Bureau  of  Markets,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Lingelbach. member 
of    Philadelphia    Board    of    Education. 

Mrs.  B.  Blair  Lucke.  eastern  dis- 
trict vice-president  State  Federation 
of  Women. 

Thomas  Harbison,  Harbison's  Dairies 

C.    R.    Llndback.    Abbott's    Alderney 

Dairies. 
Harrv    Scott.    Scott-Powell    Dairies. 
A.    A.    Miller,   editor   Milk  Producers' 

Review. 

F.  P.  Wllllts.  president  Inter-Stato 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

H.    D.    Allenbach.    vice-president   In 
ter-State    Milk    Producers    Association. 

Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robert  F.  Brinton.  member  of  ex- 
ecutive committee  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Association.    West   Chester, 

Pa. 

A.  B.  Waddlngton.  member  of  In- 
ter-State   Milk    Producers    Association, 

Salem.   N.   J. 

Dr.  Clyde  U  King  was  elected  chair- 
man. R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  and 
Henry  Dolflnger,  treasurer.  An  exec- 
utive commute.  In  direct  charge  of 
the  program  comprising.  Dr.  Clyde  Ij. 
King.  R.  W.  Balderston,  Henry  W. 
Woolman.  Henry  Dolflnger.  F.  P.  Wll- 
.llls.  and  P.  E.  Sharpless  was  formally 

elected. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will 
be  held  early  In  April  when  a  perform- 
ance of  the  playlet  "The  Milk  Farles'" 
will   be   given   In  one  of  the   Philadel- 
phia    Schools,     to     wlilch     representa- 
tives   of   all   organized    groups   of   edu- 
cational        and      welfare      work      will 
be  invited.     Plans  for  special   speakers 
are    being    made    and    reports    of    the 
work  done  by  the  executive  committee 
and  field  workers  will  also  be  present- 
de. 


GOVERNMENT  ISSUES 

FARMERS   ALMANAC 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  issued  as  Farmers  Bidlctin 
No.   1202,  a  complete  almanac  for   1921. 

This  new  almanac  is  the  result  of  a 
large  demand  for  a  calendar  of  work 
showing    the    timely    use    of    new    farm 

facts. 

Seasonal  advice  and  suggestions  arc 
given  on  such  topics  as  the  wc.it her, 
farm  plans,  fruit,  live  stock,  poultry, 
farm  operations,  marketing,  wild  life  and 
woods  work. 

A  section  on  "Farm  Ilclp.s"  discusses 
farm  laws  and  gives  tables  and  directions 
for  such  things  as  mixing  stock  feed, 
fertilizers  and  spray  solutions;  weights 
of  seed  and  grain,  and  other  information 
needed  hy  farmers  and  their  families. 
A  limited  number  of  copies  is  available 
for  distribution  and  may  be  had  upon 
applicaticm  to  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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in  practically  all  farm  pnuluct.s.  Tn.p, 
f<.c(l  prices  have  been  somewhat  lower, 
tlie  winter  has  been  open  and  there  has 
lum  a  minimum  amonnt  of  labor  nec- 
rssarv  for  farm  w..rk,  but  there  have 
lurn"  other   losses   that    nn.st   be   ccmsid- 

The  general  inventory  of  the  farmer's 
lurd,  if  taken  today,  would  show  a  shan> 
loss  compared  to  purchasing  prices  a 
yrar  ap.— while  uuich  of  the  equipment 
ncpiired  for  farm  operations  show  little, 
if  anv   reduction  from  ia;>"i   svni'a  price" 


milk  substitutes  in  Pennsylvania,  .should 
have  vour  inunediate  siipport.  This  is 
Hou.se  UiU  No.  1-97.  Write  your  legis- 
lators to  support  this  bill.  Do  it  at 
once.  We  must  have  the  full  support 
of  our  members  if  this  bill  is  to  pass. 

The  proposed  daylight  saving  bills 
should  be  defeated.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, official  bodies  of  various  cities, 
organizations  of  various  characters  in  the 
cities  and  towns  are  urging  the  passage 
of  these  bills.  As  we  have  stated  in  a 
...«     ,.nlf.Bc    some    determined 


tlonal  campaign  h.oking  toward  the 
greater  consumption  of  milk  was  re- 
viewed at  leugtii. 

Considerable  study  was  given  the  basic 
condition  of  the  milk  market,  i)articu- 
hirly  in  relation  to  tin-  condensed  milk 
situati(.n  and  its  eftect  on  the  general 
whole    milk  market. 
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jEMtortal 

It  is  evident  that  the  farmer  has  had 
,n,K-h  to  contend  with  during  the  cur- 
rent reconstructi<m  p<'riod,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  iM.ttom  has  yet  been 
reached  in  some  lines. 

With  all  the  recent  reductions  in  prices 
the  .stimulation  of  a  buying  movement  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance.  A  real 
resumption  in  buying  canm)t  l)e  estab- 
lished until  the  public  feels  that  the 
l,otlom  has  been  reaciied  and  with  busi- 
ness .stagnant  and  labor  but  partially 
employed,  on  the  whole,  anything  be- 
yond   hand   to   mouth    buying   is    hardly 

probable. 

The  dairy  firmer  has  been  taking  hiS 
bumps, and'probably  will  have  to  continue 
f,)r  a  time  and  in  many  ca.ses  will  have 
to  be  endured  but  there  is  a  danger  line 
and  in  instances,  we  are  closely  ap- 
proaching that  line  in  some  branches  of 
the  industry. 

It's   an   open   questiim,   under  existing 
ccmditions,    whether    lower    prices    will 
induce    buying,    i)articidarly    as    far    as 
whole    milk    is    (.mcerned,    at    the    .same 
time  prices    are   dependent    upon    supply 
and  demand  and  if  then-  is  a  movement 
in  some  districts  to  force  prices  to  the 
consumer  to  a  lower  level,  due  to  offer- 
ings of  cheap  milk  from   territories  out- 
.side  our  natural   milk  shed,  it  is  a  fore- 
gone  conclusion,    that    these   prices    will 
Iwve  to  be  met  or  the  market  turned  over 
to  outside  sellers. 

The    current    retail    selling    price    for 
whole   milk    for   public   consumption,   or 
13  cents  a  quart  in  this  market,  is  lower 
than  in  any   of  the  other  of  the  princi- 
pal etustem  cities,  while  the  producer  re- 
ceives as  much  and  in  sonu-  cases  a  trifle 
more  for  his  product  than  do  the  produ- 
cers  in  these  other  districts.     Co-opera- 
tion   among    the    dealers    and    producers 
as   well  as   among  themselves  has  made 
the  factor  of  distributicm  in  this  market 
a  tnorc  favorable  one  than  in  most  other 
markets.     Retail  prices  have,  during  and 
since  the  war,  been  lower  in  this  market 
than  in  almost  any  other.     The  public- 
that   is   the   consumer,   has   steadily   and 
is  now  benefitting  by  this  condition. 

The  producer   has   borne  the   l)lunt  of 
the  price  reaction,  not  only  in  milk  but 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  re- 
.lucti<.n  in  prices  below  a  certain  level 
will  react  on  i)roduction.  A  decrea.se  in 
the  yield,  be  it  from  acreage  planted  or 
milk  produced,  cannot  be  recovered  in 
a  season  or  a  year.  It  takes  a  year  to 
recover  from  a  decrease  in  acreage  plant- 
ed and  several  years  to  build  up  a  milk 

herd. 

It    would    therefore    be    wise   to    move 
slowly.     Both  the  ccmsumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer should  consider  the  situation  care- 
fully..   C^)nsumers  should  not  force  prices 
to  a  level  on  which  the  i>roducer  cannot 
exist  nor  should  the  producer  take  radical 
steps  which  would  reduce  pn.duction  to 
a  point  that  will  not  enable  him  to  meet 
the  demand  when   it  comes. 

Move  slowly  and  conservatively,  watch 
conditions  closely,  co-operate,  one  with 
the  other  and  thus  obtain  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  ways  and  means  of  keep- 
ing the  wheels  of  progress  moving  during 
these    perilous    reconstruction    periods. 


j>l\.  ♦  lV>UO        ao^» 

eflfort  is  -made,  these  bills  will  be  passed 
and  the  farmers  have  forced  upon  them 
war  time  conditions,  with  all  the  attend- 
ing   inconveniences.      Your    organization 
has  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
these  bills  and  urges  you  to    take  sharp 
and    immediate    action    to    advi.sc    your 
legislators    to    oppose    and    defeat    these 
bills.. 


MILK  SUBSTITUTES 


It  woidd  sunrise  many  of  our  readers 
to  know  just  how  extensive  the  sales  of 
substitutes    for   milk,   or   compounds   of 
skimmed   milk  and  vegetable  fats,   have 
been.      Such    compounds    when    u.sed    as 
substitutes  for  condensed  products,  con- 
taining   the    whole    milk    fats,    lack   the 
growth   and    health   producing  elements 
(vitamines)    contained    in    the   milk   fats 
and  not  contained  in  vegetable  oils,  such 
as    cocoanut    oil,    used    largely    in    their 
manufacture. 

House  Bill  No.  497,  printed  in  full  on 
page  2  of  this  issue  has  been  intro- 
diiced  with  the  view  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  such  filled  pro- 
ducts   in    Pennsylvania. 

Actively    supporting   this    bill,    in    ad- 
diti<m  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Council, 
are  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers   As- 
sociation,   The    Dairymen's    Co-operative 
Sales  Company,  The  Dairymen's  League, 
Pennsylvania     State     Cl  range,     Pennsyl- 
vania   Ice    Cream    Makers'    Association, 
Philadelphia    Milk   Exchange,  The  Pitts- 
burgh Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 
The     Legislative     Committee     of     the 
State   Federation    of    Labor   is    in    favor 
of  the  bill;  various  officials  in  the  State 
Department    of    Agriculture,    the    Slate 
nei)artment  of  Education  and   the  State 
Department   of   Health   have   had   placed 
before    them    the   facts    relating   to    this 
qtieslion  and  are  unqualified  in  approv- 
ing  the   propo.sed   legislation. 

Irge   your   legislators    to    support    the 
measure   on    the   floor. 


BALTIMORE  MILK  SITUATION 

The  market  condition  here  was  such 
that  it  was  necessary  to  drop  the  price 
of  milk  for  March  four  cents  i^er  gallon, 
this  redueti<m  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

This  drop  in  price  was  a  month  earlier 
than  we  expected,  but  (iwing  to  the 
weather  conditions,  which  have  been 
favorable  for  milk  production,  it  was 
decided  to  drop  the  price  now,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  increase  the  sales,  in  order 
to  absorb  all  the  milk  being  offered. 

We  have  made  arangements  with  the 
principals  of  the  schools  to  have  milk 
delivered  to  the  schools,  so  each  i)upil 
can  have  a  gla.ss  of  milk  twice  a  day. 
This  has  met  with  such  a  success  that 
the  .school  board  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  every  school  in  the  city  sup- 
plied with  milk  daily. 

Our  educational  campaign  is  well  under 
way,  and  with  the  help  of  various 
agencies,  newspaper  publicity,  lectures, 
demonstrations,  etc.,  the  people  of  Balli- 
more  are  being  educated  to  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food. 

The  consumer  of  Baltimore  pays  four- 
teen cents,  (14c)  per  quart  and  eight 
cents,  (8c)  per  pint,  while  the  prodticer 
receives  thirty  cent.s,  (30<-)  per  gallon 
for  *7c  milk  and  twenty  cents,  (20c) 
per  gallon  for  milk  in  excess  of  what 
was  averaged  last  fall. 
D.  G.  Harry, 

President    Maryland    State   Dairy- 
men's   As.sociation. 


FEBRUARY  ACTIVITIES 

The  executive   and   field  forces  of   the 

Inter-Sta'e    Milk    Producers    Association 

1     »^;,...i,.    <>ii)T!icrp(l    iliirinir    the 

past  month. 

Early  in  February  there  was  a  meeting 
„f  the  board  of  directors  to  consider 
various  projects  of  policy.  Two  formal 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
have  been  held  at  which  matters  re- 
(piiring  immediate  attenticm   were  taken 

up. 

A   considerable   share   ()f  your  oflicers' 
time  has  been  taken  uj)  with  legi.slativc 
matters,  both  National  and  State,  details 
of  which    are   given    in    another   column. 
In  the  field  aggressive,  work  has  been 
done  in  helping  in  the  formation  of  new 
locals  and  in  the  reorganization  of  such 
as  were  inclined  to  be  weak  or  inefficient. 
Some  twenty  meetings  have  been  attend- 
ed   during    February    by    your    various 
officers     and     field    men.      Several    new 
locals  have  been  organized. 

A    number  of  changes  of  dairies  have 
been    efT«cted   during    the   month.      Con- 
sideral)le    difficulty    has    been    found    in 
placing  dairies  unless  of  high  grade.    The 
total  number  of  dairies  placed  with  new 
buyers    during    February    was   56,   while 
8  conferences  in  the  field  and  14  at  your 
as.sociation   headcpiarters,  involving  vari- 
ous difficulties,  have  been  held  and  such 
matters    usually    adjusted    satisfactorily. 
Two    hundred    and    six    new   members 
were  added  to  the  membership  roll  dur- 
ing the  month,  i)robably  the  most  note- 
worthy   single     member    enrolled     being 
the  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul,  C.overnor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  40  cows 
on     his     Lapidea     Farms     in     Delaware 
county. 


LEGISLATIVE  MAHERS 

It  should  be  tbe  particular  purpose  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  to 
take  action  on  the  bills  before  the  legis- 
latures in  their  respective  states.  The 
officers  of  your  fissociaticm  have  received 
these  bills— given  them  full  consideration, 
and  in  another  column  have  recommend- 
ed  your  action. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  filled 
skimmed   milk— the  so-called   condensed 


DIREaORS   MEETING 

The  directors  of  the   Inter-State   Milk 
Producers    Association    were    called    in 
meeting  on  February  f)th  to  consider  im- 
portant   matters    of    policy.      With    one 
exception  the  membership  of  the   board 
was    in    attendance.      Two    were    repre- 
sented  by    proxy.     In    accordance    with 
a     resolution     passed     at     the     annual 
meeting  plans  were  made  to  increase  the 
board    from    18    to   21    members.      Pros- 
pective directors  from  York  and  Adams 
counties  were  present.    J.  A.  Poorbaugh 
represented  the  former  and  W.  H.  Stock, 
the    latter   county.      The    additional    di- 
rectors will  be  elected  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

A  complete  financial  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  publication  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Review,  since  it  was  started 
in  May,  1020,  was  jiresented  and  re- 
ceived with  general  approval.  The  Re- 
view began  as  an  eight  page  proposition 
and  is  now  firmly  established  on  a  1« 
page  basis,  with  prospects  of  further 
expansion  in  size. 

The    work    of   the    Inter-State    Dairy 


Hopewell,  N.  J.,  Local 

A  meeting  of  the  Hopewell  local  was 
held  at  HoDewell,  N.  J.  on  Feburary 
11th,  incident  to  the  transfer  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Station,  at  that  point,  from 
Peter  Hlernig,  Phllade'tphia,  Pa.,  to 
the    Castaena    Dairy,    Trenton    N.    J. 

Upwards   of     a        hundred     members 
were    in  attendance.     President;    E.    L. 
Van  Zand!  callea  the  meeting  to  order 
and     introduced    Benjamin    Woodward 
of   the   t\astaena    Dairy,    who   made   an 
interesting  address,   outlining   the   pol- 
icies of  the  Company  in  connection  with 
Its  newly  acquired  plant.    That  It  would 
be   the   policy   of  the  company  to  take 
all     the    members     milk    and     pay    es- 
tablished   market    prices.      As    far    as 
the  surplus  plan  is  concerned  the  basis 
establi.«hcd    at    this    plant,    during    Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  will  be 
aceei)ted,  as  the  basic  standard  for  1921. 
Committees    were   appointed   to   work 
out  details  in  connection  with  cartage, 
use  of  cans  and  etc. 

Wm  H.  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
Harbourton,  N.  J.  local.  (^ounty 
agent  Wm.  Harnhardt  for  Mercer 
County  N.  J.  and  Frederick  Shangle, 
treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Assn.,  made  interesting  address- 
es on  timely  topics. 

Hopewell  Local  has  always  been  quite 
active  in  its  organization  work  and  pro- 
mises to  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 
Fourteen  new  members  were  signed  up 
at   this  meeting. 


As  Per  Usual 

J  ,,^,yer— "So  you  want  a  divorce  from 
your  wife?     Aren't  your  relations  jileas- 

ant?" 

the 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  PurchasUig 
mUk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came effective  with  January.  U"der  this 
Blan  the  average  quantity  of  nulk  shipped 
mmng  octooer,  ^ovenlDer  and  uecemDer, 
1920,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  ajid 
is  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  AU 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  wUl  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid 
packed  creamery  butter  New  ork  City,  plus 
20  per  cent.  ,  . 

Produceis  changing  from  one  buyer  to 
another  after  January  Isi,  are  considered 
as  having  forfeited  their  basic  standard  and 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 

Price's  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by  market  conditions 
F.   O.   B.   Philadelphia 
From    tliesc    prices    oiu-   ceiil    per    4G    quarts 
(or    one    cent    per    100    pounds)    is    to    be    dc- 
(liKteil     l)y     tlu!     l»uy<T.     which     together    with 
,,n.'    cent    per    4(i    tiuarts,    contributed    by    the 
I, liver     is    to    lie    turned    over    to    tile    treasurer 
.,f  "Tlie    Inter-State    Dairy   Council   for  the   pur- 
l„)se     of     carrvinu'    on    a     publicity     campaign, 
;i<lvertisin>:    tlie    food    value    and    «:reater    con- 
sumption   of  dairy    products.      The   usual    eoni- 
iiiission    from    the    niemliers   of    the    Inter-State 
Milk    I'roducei-s    Association   is   to    be   deducted 
•111(1   returned   to   tjie   Association   as  heretofore, 
liasic  l'ri<'«'   f'»'   "'1 

Price  Basic  milk   above 

'l',.st  per  I'rice  the  Hasic 

I'er  ("eat       1'")  lbs.     per  quart     (iuanity 

;ii:t.'.iH  7.1  5.25 

:{1  :5.a2  7.2  5.3 

;!•.•  :i.:H>  7.3  S--* 

;i':;  :i.-lti  7.4  5.5 

:(t  :i.44  7.5  5.6 

:!-.  :«.48  7.(!  5.7 

:{.,;  :$.r.J  7.G5  5.H 

;{  7  :!..-.(!  7.7  5.9 

;{H  :!.00  7.8  5.95 

;i  »»  :{.(i4  7.9  6. 

4  a.<)8  8.  6.1 

4:1  3.7a  8.1  6.2 

1  •>  :{.7«  8.2  C..5 

4;!  3.80  8.3  6.4 

44  3.84  8.35  0.5 

4,'i  3.88  8.4  6.6 

4  0  3.92  8.5  0.05 

47  3.96  8.6  6.7 

4  H  4.00  8.7  6.H 

4  <)  4.04  8.8  6.9 

-,■  4.08  8.9  7. 

When   the  milk   is  not   tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
JMiiladcliihia    is    H    cents    per    quart 

RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
Less  Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  ((Uotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  1(»0  pounds  which 
amount.  to;,'etlier  with  one  cent  per  1<)<) 
poumls,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  bv  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting;  u  publicity  campaign,  ud- 
vertisintj  the  food  value  and  Kreuter  consump- 
tion of  dairv  products.  The  usual  conuui.ssion 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-btate  Milk 
I'roducers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
leliirned  to  llic  Association  as  heretofore. 
Less   Freight   and   Receiving   Station  Charges 

(inanity  I'rice     P'T     100     lbs 

price   per  s.irplus     milk    at    all 

100   lbs.  receiving  points 

Mill's  ■      :!'/„   „  '^\f^   '^r 

1  .ii2.77  3.  $1.84 

1  1  •>  7.'>  3.1  1.^8 

!j  -/jn  3.2  1.9'-2 


:!l 
11 
■.I 
Cl 
71 

Ml 

'.•I 

KM 

1  II 
lUl 
1:11 
111 
l.')! 
IC.I 
171 
IHl 
191 
•jnl 
•Jl  I 

2  41 
•J.')1 

■j(;i 
•J  7 1 

2  HI 
•2!)1 


•J. 7(1 
•J.tiH 
2.(i7 
2.06 
2.1)4 

2.(>:! 

2.02 

2.01 

2. (it) 

2..">8 

2..')  7 

2..">t> 

2.r).'> 

2.54 

2  .'):i 

2.52 

2.5 1 

2.50 

2.49 

2.48 

2.4  7 

2.46 

2.46 

2.45 

2.44 

2.43 


8.8 

8.4 

3.5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


1.96 

2.00 

2.04 

2.08 

2  12 

2.10 

2.20 

2.24 

2.28 

2.32 

2.36 

2.40 

2.44 

2.48 

2.52 

2.56 

2.60 

2.04 


RECEIVING    STATION    PRICES 
FOR  MARCH 


FreiKht 

Hates 

Basic 

Quantity 

4(i  qts. 

113'/,, 

of 

price 

40 

qt> 

.   freik' 

It 

per. 

100    lbs. 

Miles       plus 

4< 

4  war 

tax 

3% 

1    to    10    ind. 

.27 

$2.77 

Less  Freight   and 

Receiving 

Station   Charges 

11   to  20      " 

.285 

2.75 

21    to  30      " 

.308 

2.73 

:il  to  40      " 

.32 

2.72 

41  to  50      " 

.34 

2.70 

51   to  00      " 

.355 

2.08 

(il    to   70      '<■ 

.309 

2.67 

71    to   80      " 

.38 

2.66 

81    to    90       " 

.396 

2.64 

id    to    100    " 

.408 

2.63 

101    to    110    " 

.418 

Z.OZ 

111    to    120    " 

.43 

2.61 

121    to    1.50    " 

.44 

2.60 

i;(l    to    140    " 

.456 

2.58 

141    to    150    " 

.400 

2.57 

151    to    100    " 

.48 

2.56 

101    to    170    '' 

.488 

2.55 

171    to    180    " 

.50 

2.54 

181    to    190    " 

.508 

2.53 

191    to    200    " 

.52 

2.52 

201    to   210    " 

.53 

2.51 

211    to    220    " 

.54 

2.50 

221    to   230    " 

.55 

2.49 

2;a    to   240    '' 

.558 

2.48 

241    to    250    " 

.565 

2.47 

251    to    200    " 

.579 

2.46 

201    to   270    " 

.579 

2.40 

271    to   280    " 

.59 

2.45 

281    to   290    " 

.60 

2.44 

291    to    300    " 

.61 

2.43 

(^lient— "Mine    are,    hut    hers    are 
The    work    of   the    Inter-Stutc    uairy  tlKUt       Mim  ,  ^ 

Council   in  connection   with   the   educa-   |  most  unpleasant  lot  I  ever  met. 


I'rei<'ht     rates    deducted    on    a    basis    of    46 
•  Miarts     113    per    cent,    of    40    (luarls     plus    .5 
per    cent,    war    tax.      Four-tenths    of    a    cent 
added   or  deducted   for  each   tenth   of  one  per 
cent,    butterfat    above    or  belowj!    per   cent. 
MARCH  BASIC  MILK  PRICES 
Subject    to    the    same   freneral    conditions    as 
appiv  'to  .lanuary  prices  ar.d  subject  to  change 
whenever    warranted    by    market    conditions. 
F    O.   B.  Philadelphia  ,    . 

Basic  I'rice  Biisic  Price 

'I', .St  ll»(»   lbs.  l""'" 

r,r   cent.  per  'l";"'^ 

il:.  »:!:;;  : 

;1:3  ;1;^!;  : 

3  4  3.44  7..^ 

3.5  3.48  7.0 

3.0  3.52  7.(.^. 

3  7  3.50  7.7 

3.8  3.00  7.J* 

3.9  3.04  7.9 

4.  3.08  8. 

4.1  3.72  «•! 

4.2  3.70  ^-'^ 

4  3  3.80  8.3 
4.4  3.H4  8.35 
4  5  3.88  8.4 
4.0  3.92  8.5 

4.7  .t.'Mi  8.(. 

4.8  4.00  »-7 

4.9  4.04  8.8 

5,  4.08  8.9 
When  milk    is    not    tested  the    price    f.    o.    b. 

Philiidelpliia     is    8    teiiLs    per    quart 


SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4    per   cent,  milk   at  all   receiving   points 

Average 
1<»20  First  half  per  month 

.January  $3.16  $3.12 

February  3.20  3.18 

March  3.14  3.19 

April  3.38  3.43 

.May  2.96  3.00 

•lune  2.71  2.76 

.lulv  2.76  2.76 

AuK'ust  2.61  2.64 

September  2.78  2.81 

1921 

.luiiuary  2.61  2.53 

February  2.17  2.24 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  averaKe  monthly  or  senii-monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  In  May,  June  and  July 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  and  in  August 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  basic  quan- 
tity of  milk   shipped  is  allowed. 

MARCH    COMPARATIVE    PRICES 

PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4    per   cent,    butterfat,    per  100    pounds 

I'hiladelpliia.    50    mile    zone  $3.08 

New    oYrk,    200    mile    /.one  2.50 

Pittsburgh,    outlying    points  2.60 

Basic     Surplus 

I   Baltimore,   i)er  gallon   f.  o.   b.  $0.30        $0.20 

1   Cleveland,   O.  creamery  station  2.90          1.85 

CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject     to     Board     of     Health     Regulations 
Grade   B   or   Market  Milk 

(Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia                                           13  9 

New    York                                             00  0 

Baltimore                                                  *•  ^ 

Pittsburgh                                              **  *♦ 

MONTHLY  PRICES   OF   GRADE  B   OB 
MARKET  MILK 

FOB    Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions   in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3    per    cent 
butterfat.      Four-tenths  of  a   cent  being  added 
or  deducted   for   each   one-tenth    per  cent,   fat 
above  or  below    3   per   cent.  .    . 

lieceiving 
F    O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
quart    Phila.  zone  per  cwt 

.fanuary  8.1  3-'^l 

K.bruary  8.1  3--1 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  3.21 

.lune  8.1  3.21 

July  8.1  3.21 

August  9.1  3.67 

September  9.1  •  .61 

October  9.1  3.61 

November  9.1  f-61 

December  7.1  ^-68 

.lanuary  7.1  2.68 

Februra  7.1  -2-68 

FEBRUARY    BUTTER    PRICES 

92    score    solid    packed 
cents 


8 

9 
10 
I  I 
I  I 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
20 

28 


New 
49 
48 
40 
40 
40 
44 
43 
43 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
47 
48 
48 
49 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


York 

1/2 


1/2 

1/2 


d    creamery 

butter 

pound 

Phila. 

Chicago 

49 

46 

48 

46 

47 

45    1/2 

40    1/2 

45    1/2 

40 

45   1/4 

45 

45 

48 

44 

43 

42    1/2 

43    1/2 

43    1/4 

45 

44 

40 

45 

46    1/2 

45 

47    l/i 

45    1/2 

48 

47 

48    1/2 

47    1/2 

48    1/2 

47    1/2 

49    1/2 

48   3/4 

50 

SO 

51 

51 

52    1/2 

51 

53 

51 

54    1/2 

52    1/2 

BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY- RATION 

Made  on  a  baj-e  of  Dried  Brewer.^  Gi^ain 


Dinola  Pauline 
Colthilde-'No.  205642 


Owned  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Benson,  Wasaiac, 
N.  Y.,  33.9  pounds  of  butter  from 
688.2  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days. 
136.58  pounds  of  butter  from  2900.1 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days.  103.8 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  701.3 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  consecutive 
d<nys, 

gULL  Brand  Dairy  Ration  helped 
Dinola  Pauline  Colthilde 
make  these  records.  It  is  a  scienti- 
fic mixture  of  milk  producing  feeding 
stuffs  build  on  a  base  of  Dried  Brewers' 
Grains — a  sure  milk  producer.  It  will 
absorb  large  quantities  of  water  making 
it  like  spring  grass,  a  moist,  succulent 
feed  that  turns  to  milk. 

Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations  is  scientific 
cally  mixed  from  ingredients  ot 
known  and  proven  value.  Just  the  right 
amount  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates 
with  the  least  possible  fibre  make  it  a 
big  producing  balanced  ration. 

Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration 
costs   less   to  Feed 

Example 

In  any  number  of  cases,  farmers 
who  have  "mixed  their  own"  or 
tried  cheaper  feeds  are  daily  averaging 
two  quarts  of  milk  more  per  cow  since 
feeding  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration.  If  these 
farmers  feed  a  cow  6  pounds  of  concentrates  a 
day  a  ton  will  give  them  about  330  rations. 
This  average  of  two  quarts  more  of  milk  per  ra- 
tion means  330  quarts,  worth  $49.50  per  ton  of 
feed.  If  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  cost  them  $9.50 
more  per  ton  than  some  feeds  they  might  buy  or 
mix  they  are  $40.00  to  the  good  on  every  ton 
they  feed. 
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Analysis  and 
Ingredients   of 

Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Ration 

Analysis  : 

Protein  not  under  24%; 
Fat  6%;  Fibre  not  un- 
der 12'/o. 

Ingredients: 

Dried  Brewers*  grain, 
dried  malt  grains,  old 
process  oil  meal,  cotton 
seed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  salt 
(iJ^ofl^). 


ff  your  dealer  cannot 

supply  you  with 
BULL  BRAND 

DAIRY  RATION 
write  ua.  Our  guar- 
antee   protects    you. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OTHER 

BULL    BRAND    FEEDS 


FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Giants 

in  Strength 


'■', 


'O^ 


Craine  S-wall  Silos 

are  as  .Irong  as  they  are  handsome.  And 
give  ideal  silage  protection  because  ot  the 
triolewBll  construction. 
Inner  .mil  is  cWly  Bt.ea  upright  «l»ve.-an 
o"d"nary  silo  in  itself.  Your  old  stave  s.lo  can  be 
used  for  this  wall,  saving  expense. 
Second  Ha«  i.  heavy  Silafelt  to  keep  out  ra.n. 
frmt  and  air.  safeguarding  the  silage.  , 

Third  uali  ,s  Oainelox  spiral  covenng.  wmdmg 
up   to  the  top.     Protects  and  remforces    every 
inch  of  wall.     No  unsightly  hoops 
or  lugs  to  adjust  and  worry  about. 


:;\ 


The  Craine  Silo  U  «.  permanent 
building  that  pay.  rich  '"\««»»  ;;*7. 
year  on  the  investment.  The  stronge.t 
;„d  handsomest  ..lo  •"•^e-and  we  can 
prove  it.  Write  today  for  literature, 
free,  and  for  agency  terms. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  230  Norwich,  N.  Y 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or 
stave  silo,  if  twistet 
tipped  or  collapsed 
can  be  rebuilt  iiilo| 
a    beautiful,    n  e  w 
Craine    3-wall  Silo 
at  about  V2  the  price 
of  a  new  o«ie.    Al 
the     old     material 
(except  hoops)  can 
be  used.     We  buy 
(the    hoops.      Send  , 
I  for  our  plan  of  re-1 
Ijbuilding   old  silos. j] 


^^  \^^  '■- 


--^  ^ 


,^    >«lii    infill 


r 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 


SIX  VARIETIES  —  unstained  —  sound  - 
heavy,  weigh  42  to  46-lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  -  undipped.  Grains  here  shown  axe 
"Climax,"  'tree'  or  'spangle*  type.  Heavy 
yielder.  An  early  oats,  rust  resistarit-does 
not  lodge-thin  hull— plump  gram  inside- 
full  bushel  weighs  46  lbs.-A  dependable 
kind  to  sow. 

Other  kinds  offered  include  "Burnper  Crop" 
-"Swedish  Select" -"Silvernime  -  Peer- 
less" and  "Improved  White  Russian."  The  last" "^med 
n  true 'side' or  'horsemane'  type  of  great  ment- 
TcAr  prolific  -  plump  -  thin-hulled  -  heavy  kernels. 
ffiCt  side  oats.    Write  for  free  oats  samples. 

Northwest  brand  Clover- Alfalf  a- Altike  and  Tim- 
«.l!vVe^  best  seed  that  grows.  rcKardless  of  cost. 

be«t  seed,  bow  Northwest  brand— resulti  are  stire.     oaiuvn- 
free. 

«— J  r««._For  vour  crib  or  silo.    Nine  distinct 
tvles      Gr^wn^kTSastyr  County.  Pennsylv«u.. 

^undMt  Kemiination. 

Write  today  for 

Seed  Book  and  Samples 

Both  *r«  fr«e  for  the  adting.  ManUon  thi»  paper. 

A.H.HOFFlWH,lHG.,LaniIisvilie,Lanca8terCo.,Pa. 

MaiM  Seed  Potatois.  and  all  other  farm  seeds. 


Mention  The  Review 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


DANISH  CO-OPERATIVES 

By  R.  W.  BalderBton 

The  Danish  Co-openitive  Creameries 
have  been  held  up  to  us  as  an  example 
by  every  speaker  or  writer  who  has  ap- 
pealed to  our  farmers  to  give  up  some 
of  their  long  guarded  independence  and 
through    united   effort  to    achieve   group 

Iliur  j^«.iiv«\_ii\.«-. 


The  Danish  Co-operative  Creameries 
are  but  one  of  the  great  organizations 
through  which  Danish  farmers  co-oper- 
ate with  each  other. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  success 
«)f  these  co-operatives  that  I  wanted  to 
know  how  they  did  it  and  gave  the  sub- 
ject considerable  attention  while  in  that 
country.     I   was  especially   interested  in 
their  extension  organization,  which  might 
be  compared  to  the  County  Farm  Bureau. 
This  co-operative  is   finaanced  by  the 
Danish    farmers    themselves,    along  lines 
similar  to  the  present  membership  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.    Their  county 
organizations  employ  the  consulents   (or 
advisers)   of  which,  in  some  cases  there 
are   tw*),   a   dairy   specialist   and   a   crop 
specialist.        The      co-operative      cream- 
eries,  the   cow    testing   associations,   the 
bull  associations  and  the  breeding  associa- 
tions all   contribute  to  the  expense  and 
expect  to  have  the  services  of  the  dairy 
adviser,  while   the   other  local   organiza- 
tions,   such    as    the    co-operative    banks, 
the    feed    buying   and    fertilizer   associa- 
tions,  seed    growing   associations,   drain- 
age clubs»  marl  clubs,  etc.,  naturally  see 
more  of  the  general  adviser. 

The  same  group  of  farmers  are  mem- 
bers of  many  different  or  all  of  these 
organizations,  but  they  keep  each  sep- 
arate in   function  and   authority. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  as  such,  is  the  en- 
ergizing and  vitalizing  force,  which  en- 
courages the  active  functioning  of  all 
the  definite  organizations  and  guides 
them   in  adopting  sound  and  progressive 

policies. 

I   watched   a   group  of  farmers  buy  a 
bull  for  a  breeding  association.     In  mak- 
ing  their   decision   they    depended    upon 
the  expert  knowledge  of  production  rec- 
ords and  blood  lines  on  which  the  con- 
sulent   was   informed.     Then   I   saw   the 
same  adviser  pick  out  cows  for  the  show; 
stop  in  to  help  a  creamery  manager  in- 
stall an  improved  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  advise  some  of  the  farmers  in  their 
purchases  of  winter  feed. 

The  two  dairy  breeds  of  Denmark,  the 
Danish   Red   and   the   Black   and  White, 
both    have    strong    organizations    behind 
them.    They  lay  great  stress  on  produc- 
tion   records,    even    going   so    far    as    to 
make     the    possession    of    an    advanced 
registry   record  a  necessary   qualification 
for  the   admission   of  an   animal  to  any 
show.    These  records  are  secured  through 
the  cow   testing  association  and   not   by 
maintaining  an  expensive  duplicate  serv- 
ice.    In  turn,  bull  clubs  buy  only  young 
bulls  from  dams  with  approved  records. 
By    these    means    the    dairy    organiza- 
tions     are      dove-tailed      together,      the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  breeding  societies,  cow 
testing   associati«m.s,   the    bull    clubs    and 
the  county  fairs,  all  being,  in  a  measure, 
interlocking. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  are  very  u.seful  in 
organizing  co-operative  drainage  pro- 
jects. It  is  essential  that  a  large  part 
of  the  soil  in  the  agricultural  districts 
be  systematically  tiled,  but  there  is  so 
little  elevation,  as  a  rule,  that  drainage 
mains  frequently  run  for  miles  to  a 
stream.    The  expense  of  construction  and 


maintainance   of  such   mains   are  taken 
care  of  by  co-operative  associations. 

Co-operative      associations      are     also 
formed  for  the  operation  of  marl  pits, 
of    which    there    are    extensive    deposits 
at    various    points    on    the    islands,      in 
order  to  get  this  irarl  on  the  land,  thous- 
ands of  feet,  frequently  miles,  of  temp- 
orary narrow  ^auge  railroad  track  must 
be   laid.     The    marl   is   then   hauled   in 
small    cars,    by     horse     power,    directly 
1  across  the  country  to  the  fields  on  which 
I  if   is  to  he  used. 

All   milk   brought   to   the   butter  and 
cheese  factories  is  hauled  co-operatively 
in  large  wagons,  even  when  the  farmers 
live  only  two  or  three  miles  away.    Far- 
mers do  not  feel  that  they  can  spare  the 
time  to  go  to  the  factory  with  their  in- 
dividual milk.     Many  of  our  farmers  do 
not  stop  to  calculate  how  much  time  of 
a  man  and  horse  is  consumed  when  this 
service  is  performed  individually. 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  much  about 
co-operative  effort  and  organization  of 
American  farmers.  Men  differ  widely 
as  to  methods  and  policies,  but  all  seem 
to  agree  that  economic  independence  can- 
not otherwise  be  assured. 


Technical  School  Supt.  and  Consulent, 
Copenhagen 

A    number  of   significant   facts   stand 

out  in   my   mind,  as  a  result  of  visiting 

Denmark,  for  the  purposes  of  studying 

the  history  and  present  status  of  the  co- 

'operative  movement  among  the  dairymen 

of  that  country. 

1.  Group  activities  in  the  Danish  vil- 
lage community,  in  the  past,  furnished 
a  background  for  the  present  movement. 

2.  Economic  necessity  forced  group 
action,  at  the  time,  when  the  co-operative 
movement  first  became  wide  spread. 

.3.     A  sound  rural  educational  system 
has   been   developed   parallel   to   the   co- 
operative movement,  training  the  youth 
in    technical    branches    to    fit    them    for 
various  lines  of  activity  required  by  cow 
testing  associations,  breeding  clubs,  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories,  slaughter  houses, 
etc.,    and    giving    them    the    background 
necessary  to  make  them  good  co-opera- 
tors; a  passion  for  service  and  a  fond- 
ness  for  country   life  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  enjoy  it. 

4.  Every  co-operative  organization 
was  formed  to  fill  certain  definite  needs, 
usually  only  one  and  it  seldom  branched 
out  into  other  lines. 

5.  An  effective  inter- relationship  and 
tmderstanding  between  the  various  com- 
munities and  community  organizations 
for  mutual  help  and  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture. 

If  I  njight  sum  up  the  lesson  of  a 
short  but  highly  instructive  study,  it 
might  be  included   in  two  sentences: 

The  Danish  Farmers  living  in  a  small 
country    with    relatively    simple    prob- 
lems, have  been  drawn   by  environment 
and  training   (other  things  being  equal) 
to    work   out    their   problems   co-operat- 
ively.   They  have  thereby  set  a  standard 
and  worked  out  a  system  that  our  own 
farmers  can  apply  to  our  situation  here, 
if  we  have  the  proper  attitude  of  mind 
and    learn    by    their  experience,   even    if 
our  problems  are  relatively  much  great- 
er and  many  times  more  complex. 


LEGISLATION 


Interesting  to  Dairymen 


With  Naticmal  Congress  in  session,  bat- 
tling with  tariff  and  other  national  af- 
fairs. State  legislators  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  session, 
the  customary  crop  of  bills  of  more  or 
less    interest   to    the    dairy    farmer   have 

come  out. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation through  its  officers  has  been 
actively  engaged  and  has  iiail  a  i«ii't  »• 
framing  some  of  the  bills  of  particular 
interest  to  its  members. 

Through    ils   affiliation    with   the    Na- 
tional Federation,  it  has  participated  in 
the  hearings  in  connection  with  the  emer- 
gency tariff  or  Fordney   Bill,  asking  for 
import  duties  on  milk  and  milk  products, 
butter,  etc.,  and  (m  oriental  oils,  such  as 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine  and    filled    skimmed    milk.      The 
Fordney  Bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
Senate,  with  many  changes  in  the  latter 
branch   of   C.)ngress.      As    revised    it   in- 
cluded   a  duty  of  35  cents   on  wheat,  2 
cents  a  pound  on   sugar  and  (i  cents   a 
pound  on  butter  and  substitutes.  (  heese 
and    substitutes,    23%    ad-valorem,    milk 
fresh  2  cents  vex  gallon,  cream   5  cents 
per  gallon,  condensed  or  sterilized   milk 
2  cents  per  pound. 

President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill  and 
Congress  in  its  ch)sing  hours  was  not 
able  to  muster  enough  votes  to  pa.ss  the 
bill  over  the  veto. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  a  bdl 
No.    497,    has   been    intnKluced    for    the 
purpose  of  pn)tecting  the  public   health 
relating  to   milk,  cream,  skimmed   milk, 
condensed,    evaporated    or    concentrated 
milk,    powdered    milk,    dried    n.ilk    and 
dessicated  milk,  ice  cream  and  .heir  flmd 
derivatives,   prohibiting  the   introduction 
of  foreign  fats  into  them,  regulating  the 
sale  of  and   defining  condensed,  concen- 
trated   and    evaporated    milk    and    stipti- 
lating  for  infraction  thereof  and  provid- 
ing for  i  s  enforcement. 

This  bill  is  referred  to  at  length  in 
another  column  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  member. 

Crge  your  legislators  to  vote  for  this 

bill.  ,        , 

Dalight  saving  bills  have  also  been 
intn>duced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. One  of  these.  Senate  Bill  No-  T'2, 
provides  for  the  advancement  of  stand- 
ard time  one  hour  on  the  .second  Sunday 
of  April  each  year  and  retarded  one 
hour  on  the  .second  Sunday  in  Septemt)er 
This  is  a  pure  daylight  saving  law  and 
(hM-s  n<.t  have  the  ai>pn.val  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association.  It  should  be  de- 
feated. 

House    Bill    No.    81    provides    for    an 
amendment   t(,   the   present   act    defining 
standard    time,    s.,    that    by    any   act    of 
Congress  or  the  C.eneral  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania,     the 
time  so  fixed  shall  beome  the  standard 
time    of    this    Commonweal  h    f<.r    such 
p<,rtion   of  the   year.     And  further  pro- 
vides that  any  city,  borough,  or  t..wnship 
may   by    ordinance,   advance   the   stand- 
ard  time   in   such    municipality    for   any 
portion  of  the  year  and  the  time  so  fixed 
shall  be  the  .standard  time  of  such  nm- 
nicipality  for  such  portion  of  the  year. 
The  possibili  ies  of  even  more  complex 
conditions  than  prevailed  under  the  Na- 
tional daylight   saving  act   or   the   more 
recent    hodge    podge    time    standards    In 
various   states   and   cities   is   obvious. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  In'er- 
State  Milk  Producers  A.s.sociation  urges 
its  members  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat 
this  bill. 


: 
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KeaucTion 


On  all  our  Implements  except  Mowers 

Fertilizer  Machinery 


Tillage  Implements 

Moldboard  Plows 

Disc  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Weeders 

Stub  and  Vine  Cutters 

Planters  and  Seeders 

Com  Planters 
Cotton  Planters 
Peanut  Planters 
Potato  Planters 

Combination  and  Special  Drills 
for  All  Vegetable  Seeds 

Hay  Tools 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 


Cultivating  Machinery 

Walking  Cultivators 

Single  Row  Riding  Cultivators 

Double  Row  Riding  Cultivators 

Hand  Garden  Cultivators 

Riding  Hoes 

Walking  Hoes 

Tobacco  Ridgers 

Crop  Preservation 
Machinery 

Hand  Sprayers 
Bucket  Sprayers 
Barrel   Sprayers 
Potato  Sprayers 
Orchard  Sprayers 
Cotton  Dusters 
General  Crop  Dusters 

Miscellaneous  Small  Tools 


Manure  Spreaders 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sowers 
Special  Drill  Fertilizer  Sowers 
for  All  Crops 

Harvesters  and  Cutters 

Potato  Diggers 

Carrier  Ensilage  Cutters 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

Com  Huskers 

Com  Shellers 

Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters 

General  Tools 

Tobacco  Presses 
Cider  Presses 
Fanning  Mills 
Garden  Barrows 


ALTHOUGH  not  justified  by  present  and 
XX  prospective  costs,  which  continue  high, 
we  have  determined  to  do  our  utmost  to  sta- 
bilize business  conditions  as  they  affect  the 
farmer.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  we  make 
this  unprecedented  offer  on  all  of  our  lines. 

This  offer  is  made  for  immediate  acceptance 
and  subject  to  prior  sale  of  goods  now  on  hand 
or  in  process  of  manufacture.  Any  delay  in 
placing  your  order  with  your  dealer  may  pre- 
vent him  from  making  delivery.  Discouraged 
by  recent  market  conditions,  he  has  not  pro 


vided  sufficiently  for  your  coming  needs.  It 
may  take  him  some  time  to  do  so,  and  further 
delay  on  his  part  may  prevent  you  from  buy- 
ing at  these  low  prices. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  place  your 
order  at  this  tremendous  reduction.  The  im- 
plements made  by  Bateman  and  Companies, 
Inc.,  are  standard  values.  They  have  planted 
the  crops  and  tilled  the  fields  of  American 
farmers  for  generations.  To  buy  them  at  these 
prices  is  to  reduce  your  cost  of  farming.  Do 
not  be  without  them  this  Spring.     Act  now. 


Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc.  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Dept.  M 
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In  the  Delaware  Legislature  a  bill  has 
l,een  introdued  similar  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania act,  providing  for  the  protecti.m 
of  public  health  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  deception  by  regulating  the 
weighing,  testing,  buying  and  selling  of 
milk  and  cream;  providing  for  the  ex- 
amination and  appointment  of  certified 
testers  and  the  i.ssuing  of  licenses  and 
making  of  tests,  etc. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Associaticm  and  its 
members  in  Delaware  should  urge  its 
passage. 


In    the    Legislature    of    New    Jersey, 
Senate  Bill  No.  101  has  been  intnnhiced 
as  a  supplement  to   its   Pure   F<M)d    Act. 
It    provides     for    the    definition    of    ice 
cream,  and  specifies  that  it  shall  not  con- 
tain  less  than  8  per  cent,   of   milk  fats 
except  when   it  contains   fruit,   nuts,  or 
eggs,  when  not  less  than  (i  per  cent,  of 
milk    fat    is    the    standard.      It   provides 
that   no    ice   cream,    ice   cream    mixtures 
or  compounds  may  be  manufactured  or 
sold     which     are     adulterated     or     mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  bill  is  similar  lo  the  pre.sent  act  in 


the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  tlie 
sup]>ort  of  tin-  Inter-State  Milk  Pn.du- 
cers   association   in  its  i)resenl   f(»nii. 


"Tea   is  had 
(■off<-e  is  worse 
Drink    milk 
Safety  first." 


MENTION  THE  REVIEW  WHEN 
WRITING  TO  ADVERTIZERS 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


March,  J92I 


March,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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EMPIRE 

"The  Competent  Milker" 

Is  made  even  more  competent,  more  sanitary  and 
more  efficient  with  the  perfection  of  the 

New  Type  "G* '  Fulsator 

We  should  be  pleased  to  call  at  your  farm  or  mail 
you  descriptive  literature  on  request.  This  will  not 
obligate  you  in  the  least. 

*'ASK  THE  DAIRYMAN  WHO  HAS  ONE" 

EASTERN    SALES   CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Bell  Phone  699 w  West  Chester,  Pa. 


MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

'  (Coiiliniiod  on  1>HK»'  '-) 
Thr  |)iiir\  incir.s  ('o-oprrativr  Salrs  Co., 
I'Ih'  INnnsylviiiiia  Ice  Cn-am  Makers  As- 
socia  ion,  TIh'  IVimsylvaiiia  rftatc 
(Iraiip-,  various  officials  of  tlic  dcpart- 
inciits  of  iicaltli,  cilwca  ion  and  ajjcri- 
ciiltnrc  of  tiif  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
oilier  orfranized   l)odies. 

If  tlie  health  and  ),'rowtli  of  our  in- 
fants and  ehildren  are  not  to  be  im- 
])aire(i,  if  iiie  p  "»•  <iii>«  riCiJ.y  "~*  "o^ 
to  l)e  iini>osed  upon,  a  l>ill  such  as  that 
introdueed   nius:    heeome   a   law. 

It  is  IP)  to  every  ineiuber  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  I'rodueers  Association  to  sup- 
l)ort  this  hill.  I'rge  your  repn-sentatives 
in  the  House  and  Senate  (»f  Pennsyl- 
vania to  support  this  measure.  DO  IT 
NOW. 


HARDER  SI10S 


..r 
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Ernestine  Glisna  is  a 

tribute  to  Harder  Silos 

This  is  Ernestine  Glisna,  the  most  famous  cow  in  the  world 
Back  of  her  are  the  three  Harder  Silos  of  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univeisity.    From  these  she  is  regularly 
^     --  fed.    Certainly  this  world's  record  holdmg  cow 

is  the  finest  possible  tribute  to  Harder  Silos. 

Good  silage  is  as  necessary  to  a  cow  as  good 

food  is  to  a  man.     Dairymen,  state  institutions 

and  the  U.  S.  Government  are  recognizing  this 

^^-     fact  and  are  choosing  Harder  Silos,  because  ol 

their  strong,  air-tight  construction  which  means 

J  the  best  silage,  the  longest  life. 

Investigate   Harder  Silos- they    have    led 
the  field  for  23  years. 

Send  for  ftee  booklet  on  silos  and  silage 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  33  Cobiesklll,  N.  Y. 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live  agents 
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An  Easy  Way  to 
Remove  Afterbirth 

If  you  want  your  cows  to  be  healthy  and 
productive,  by  all  means  see  that  the  after- 
birth comes  out  in  a  natural  way,  for  the 
infection  will  injure  the  animal's  health  it 
you  don't. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  retained 
afterbirth  is  to  let  B-K  promptly  reduce 
inflammation,  suppress  mfection,  destroy 
foul  odors,  soothe  and  heal  torn  tissues 
and  permit  the  afterbirth  to  come  away 
without  assistance. 

If  treatment  is  given  promptly,  the  case  will  re- 
ipond  aTonce.  ^If  defayed.  in/ection   advanced, 
foul  odors  present,  etc.,  then  th.hrst 
two  or  three  applications  should  be 
stronger. 

Your  cow  will  not  be  injured  or 
torn  in  any  way,  as  she  will  be  if  you 
try  to  remove  this  afterbirth  by  the 
unnatural  hand  method.  BK  pre- 
vents infection  and  leaves  no  part  to 
decay.  We  have  sold  B-K  to  hun- 
dreds of  customers  for  many  years. 
Their  success  with  it  increases  our 

desire  to  see  every  farmer  use  it.      We   have 
'  observed  the  great  help   it    is  to  the  man  who 
'  milks  cows.    Write  us  today  to  ship  you  a  gallon 
General  Laboratories,  Madison,  Wis. 
Sole  Mfgs.  BK 


The  Sen  fine/  of 

■  Sanitation 

Philadelphia  Farmers  and  Dairjirers  SiTply  tc. 

'      1978  MARKES  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


""H  ICE 


Red 

US.A 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booket  "Paint  Pointer*" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE,  PHILADELPHIA 


GreatNovslties20cts. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  FARM 
BUREAU  EXECUTIVE  MEETING 


At  the  rcpiilar  monthly  nireting  of  the 
Clu'stcr  County   Kami    Hiirt'aii   Kxt'cu  ive 
Comniittcr,  last  month,  there  were  pre.s- 
rn:t     Charles  J.  Clarrett,  West  Chester; 
Uolaiul    Smedley,   West    Chester;    Harry 
U.    Sheiik,     Kherson;     .1.     C     Ottenkirk, 
H.meyhrook;  .I(»seph   IMiipps,   Uwchland; 
Kurman   dyper,   Kimberton;    William   K. 
Pitt,   New    Ix)ndon;    Malcolm    Farcpiahr, 
Keiinett     Square;      Philip     Priee,     West 
Chester;  Isaac  A.  Passmore,  West  Ches- 
ter; Dale  Andrews,  West  Chester;  Clyde 
Saylor,  West  Chester. 

Treasurer    reported     that    the    county 
commissioners    had    turned   over   to    him 
one-half  of  the  yearly  approjiriation  and 
he    was    instruc  ed    to    acknowledjfe    re- 
ceipt   of    the    approjiriation    and    express 
the   thanks  and   ai)preciation   of  the   Ex- 
ecutive committee  to  the  commissicmers. 
I'hc   committee   discussed   the  i>lan    of 
1)U  tinj?     the     farm     bureau     of     Chester 
county  on  a  i)aid  membershii)  basis,  and 
arraiijrements    were      made      to      hold      a 
siHcial    meeting    some    time    in    May    at 
which   time  the   Kami   Bureau   Executive 
Committee,    would     recommend     to     Ihe 
farmers    of    Chester    county,    that    they 
adojit   a   |)aid   membershii)   basis   for  the 
Kariu    Hiinau.     The   committee   froes   on 
record    recominendinjf  that   the   member- 
ship  fee   he  .$.5.(K).     The  committee   feels 
tha!    it    is   time    for   the    farmers    of   the 
county  to  invest  some  of  their  money  in 
the  work  if  they  f<-el  that  it  is  going  to 
develop  more   rapidly. 

'IMie  question  of  daylight  saving  was 
discussed  and  the  committee  is  unani- 
mously  ojipossed   to  the  plan. 


LET    US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


AUTUMN  OLORY.  A  new 

liaiily  plant.     'I  ho  iiu.ot 

lihuwy  Autumn  bloomer, 

Hurpussinx  all  others.    It 

id  the   latest  to   bloom, 

ahowinK    its   full    glory 

after  frost  has  killed  ail 

tender  flowers.  Greatest 

novelty  in  twenty  years. 

bucci'eds      everywhere, 

rt'iirhinK  perfeclion  the 

'  fir.>^t  se  laon   from  seed, 

and  continues  bloominR 

for  years.  2ltets.|ierplit. 

Wilhaaoh  order  we  ■and 

one  trial  packet  each  of: 

PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 

nr-w  —  nothinB  can   sur- 

D8SB  the  mass  of  pink  flowers  whuh  it  shows  all  season. 

DAHLIA  LORD  OOFF,  lilac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 

Blooms  in  3  to  4  mont  is  .    „      .  ._     m»,^:r»„„» 

JAPAN  IRIS,  new  hvbridt  of  all  colors.    MaKnificent. 

OIENER  TOMATO,  grows  to  W(  ijih  3  lbs.    A.i  smooth 

and  beautiful  as  an  apple.   Most  startling  new  vcijetable. 

And  our  Big  Catalog.  •!•  'or  »0  cia. 

Blo  Catalog,  Iree.  All  flower  and  vcBotuble  seeds,  bnlb«, 

plants   and  new  berries.     We  grow  the   finest  GJadr  li, 

Dahlia-f,    Cannas,    Irises.    Peonies,   Perennials,    bhrubs. 

Vines,  etc.  All  prize  strains— many  slerlinu  novelties. 

lOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park.  NY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE   NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


A  dairy  cow's  body  is  more  than  half 
water.  It  is  evident  that  in  ortler  to 
produce  n  large  amount  of  milk  she  must 
have  an  ample  supply  of  pure  drinking 
water.  It  should  not  be  ice  cold  during 
the  winter  time,  since  it  will  require 
feed  to  warm  the  water  and  dairy  feeils 
are  expensive  fuel  substances. — State 
College, 


POTATO  SPRAYING 

Ttic  .spraying  denionstrations  in 
IViinaylvania,  gave  a  .state-wide  gain 
of  74.7  bu.  per  acre.  There  were  318  de- 
nionstrations in   42  counties. 

The  spraying  demonstrations  In  Pa. 
74.7  bu.  gave  an  Increase  of  462,71S  bus. 
Chester  County  had  one  spraying 
demonstrations  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Young,  Downingtown,  that  gave  an  In- 
crease of  60.r.  bu.  or  hi.s  7  acres  an  in- 
crease of  423..^)  bus.,  almost  enough  to 
pay  for  the  spraying  and  the  first  c  st 
of  the  sprayer. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  past  year  was  an 
"off  year"  for  potato  prices  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  triumph  that  spray 
iiig  has  achieved.  On  the  contrary  an 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Compare 
the  costs  against  the  increased  yield. 
The  whole  spraying  program  cost  $78, 
r,f>2.06  whereas  figuring  the  increase  of 
462.718  bu.shels  at  a  selling  price  of  7r>c 
per  bushel  it  would  amount  to  $347, 
038..''.0,  which  means  that  the  farmer 
has  just  that  much  more  money  in  his 
pocket.  Furthermore,  the  farmer  that 
sprayed  persistently  escaped  the  rot 
damages  that  afflleted  the  states  when 
the  tubers  were  harvested. 


A  PHENOMENAL  DAIRY  COW 


By  Newton  S.  Gotshall 

Since  the  introduction  of  oflicial  ad- 
vanced registry  testing  or  testing  for 
the  Registry  of  Merit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  breeders  of  jiure  breds  and  others 
engaged  in  milk  i)roduction  have  been 
tleeply  interested  in  the  "race"  of  high 
jiroduction,  not  only  in  individuali  with- 
in the  breed,  hut  also  in  the  individuals 
«)f  the  .several  dairy  breeds.  Such  test- 
ing has  resulted  in  the  making  of  large 
records  which  have  materially  increased 
the  value  of  the  cow  making  such  reeortl, 
besides  givatly  increasing  the  value  of 
the  offspring  ami  near  relatives  in  her 
family. 

It  Inis  been  exceedingly   interes  ing  to 
keep   tabs   on   the   several    breeds   to   see 
which    wcMihl    jiroduce    the    next    world's 
record    cow.      Records    are    steadily    in- 
creasing  in    nuiiilier,   aii'd    we   now    have 
otiicial    records    of   j)roduction,    which    to 
the  milk  jiroducer,  who  is  still  struggling 
along  with  "scriii)s",  .seems   next   to  im- 
l)ossible.  Kven  breeders  of  high  grade  and 
jnire   lired   stock    marvel   at   stmie  of   ihe 
records  made  by  two  and  three  year  olds, 
.which    they    expect    to    steadily    iiiiiintve 
until    they   reach   the   mature  class,  gen- 
erally   represented    to    be    about    that    of 
six  years. 

There  are  many  cows  who  make  high 
records  at  9  to  II  years  old,  ami  a  few 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  beyond  tha! 
period  we  generally  tlo  not  expect  iiiiich 
and  may  not  have  a  right  to  expect  much 
after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  faithful  and 
profitable  jjerformance.  When  c.iws, 
which  have  jiroven  exceiitionally  jirtdit- 
able  while  in  their  prime,  pass  in  o  the 
aged  cla.s.s,  we  usually  find  them  a 
the  far  end  of  the  cow  stable,  living 
mostly  on  nnighage  and  being  kept 
.solely   for  the  production  of  oflFsjjring. 

Would  it  not  be  just  as  interesting  lo 
have  a  cow  make  a  high  record  at  an 
advanced  age  as  at  an  exceptitinally 
early   age,  like  .junior  two  year  old:' 

Speaking  of  cows  with  exceptional 
records  at  an  unusually  advanceii  age, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  gt> 
outside  of  the  Inter-State  .Milk  I'nxlu- 
cers  .\ssociation  teritory  to  find  what  is 
jirobably  the  most  i)henomenal  cow  of  all 
breeds,  insofar  as  making  records  at  a 
time  of  life  when  m«>.st  cows  have  ceased 
to  chew  the  cud  and  having  left  «>nly 
a  i)leasant  or  uniileasaiit  memory  i  >r 
their  tiwners,  as  the  cjuse  may   he. 

Financial  King's  In  erest  2:J50(i.')  tlie 
subject  of  the  illustration  on  page  one 
of  this  issue  is  a  cow  with  a  remark.ililc 
record  This  i)lienomenal  cow  is  a  pure 
bred  Jer.sey  owned  by  the  Creystone 
.Jersey  Farm,  West  Chester,  I'a..  and  is 
the  tmly  living  daughter  of  Financial 
King,  the  foundation  sire  of  the  Finan- 
cial King  family,  which  is  noted  for  its 
high  milk  and  butter  jiroducers.  .S))cak- 
ing  in  breeders  language  she  is  of  a 
"Royal  Family." 

At  the  age  of  17  years  this  cow  was 
testetl  for  the  Registry  of  Merit,  when 
she  jiroduced  4()1.()  pounds  of  Imttcifat 
or  ni.li  of  H5'/a  butter.  Her  iiscfuhicss 
as  H  high  producer  did  nt>t  end  with  the 
completion  of  this  record,  as  was  shown 
by   her  performance   two  years   later. 

The  first  month  after  freshening  as  a 
|})-year-old,  Financial  King's  Interest 
produced  5VA7  lbs.  of  fat  'or  ()3.J)  lbs.  of 
H5%  butter  and  kept  right  <m  at  tiiis 
Jiace,  As  a  twcniy-year-old  she  made 
a  record  of  4(X).})(J  lbs.  fat  or  471.2  lbs. 
H.'i'/o  butter.  Her  milk  iiroduction  for 
that  year  was  7.'J02,2  iiounds,  with  an 
average  butterfat  test  of  5.49%  for  the 
year.  That  this  cow  is  vigorous  to  a 
pronounced  degree  Is  proven  by   <hc  fact 


The  same  factors  \iiiich  have  made 
fhe  De  Lafval  Separator  famous  are 
back  of  the  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

Just  as  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  established  new 
and  higher  standards  of  eHiciency  and  construction,  so  is  the 
De  Laval  Milker  establishing  higher  standards  amonginilkcrs. 

It  is  strong;  durable;  simple  in  construction  and  operation; 
easy  to  keep  clean;  saves  time,  and  increases  production. 


The  same  policies  which  have  made  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  the  most  popular  and  most  widely 
useJ  in  the  world  are  back  of  the  De  Laval  Milker 
and  are  responsible  for  its  rapidly  increasing  use. 

Long  ago  the  De  Laval  Company  recognized  the 
need  for  a  mechanical  means  of  milking,  to  place 
the  dairy  business  on  a  machine  basis.     For  over 
twenty    years    experiments    have    been 
conducted,    and    after    many    years    of 
research,  test  and  use,  and  not  until  the 
De  Laval  Company  was  absolutely  sure 
its  milker  was  actually  a  better  way  of 
milking,  was  it  offered  for  sale.     Now 
after  four  years  of  commercial  use,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  owners  are 
proving  that  it  not  only  saves  time  and 
eliminates  the  drudgery  of  milking,  but 
it  actually  increases   the    flow   of   milk 
even  over  good  hand  milking. 

Service  also  helped  make  the  De  Laval 
Separator  famous;  and  it  is  service  back 
of  the  De  Laval  Milker  that  is  helping 


to  create  preference  for  it  among  dairymen.  This 
means  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  will  be  properly 
installed,  that  you  will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
its  care  and  operation,  and  that  the  De  Laval  Com- 
pany's interest  in  you,  instead  of  ending  there, 
just  begins. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  has  rendered  a  service 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  dairy  industry 
—the  De  Laval  Milker  is  doing  the 
same.  It  removes  the  one  great  dravv- 
back  to  dairying— hand  milking.  Ameri- 
can farmers  realize  the  service,  stability 
and  integrity  back  of  the  name 
"De  Laval,"  all  of  which  is  reflected 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  De  Laval 
Milkers. 

Write  for  full  information  con- 
cerning the    De  Laval   Milker 

TheDeLavalSeparatorCompany 

NEW  YORK.  165  Broadway 

CHICAGO.  29  Ea«t  MadiM>n  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


that  while  she  made  this  record  she 
cjirried  a  calf  full  time  and  was  in  milk 
;{!()  days. 

Financial   Kings   Interest   is  a  cow  of 
good  size  for  the  brecil,  weighing  about 
^W  jiounds.     The  reiir.aluction  gives  but 
a    meagre    idea    of    this    animal    as    she 
really  looks.     One  cann(»t  help  but  notice 
her  symmetrical    udder.      At    the   age  of 
more    than   20    y«ars    we    could    .scarcely 
expect  to  find  such  levelness  and  sciuare- 
ness    of    the    luhUr,    which    in    her    case 
does  not  even  show   a   tendency   towards 
hcing  iund<'nt,    a   coiuliticm   so   common 
ill    aged   cows.      Summing   up  all   points 
she   shows    a   good   dairy    type   through- 
out, is  very  alert  and  vigorous. 
Has  Produced  19  Calves 
Not  only  has  Financial   King.s'  Interest 
been  a  good  iiroducer  of  milk  and  butler- 
fat,  but   she   has   also  been   a  consistent 
breeder.     She   has   dropped,  to   the   time 
of    her   last    freshening,    nineteen    calves, 
eighteen  of  which  arc  alive  today.     The 
remarkable    fact    is    that     .seventeen     of 
the   eighteen   alive   are   females.     She    is 
now   carrying  a  calf  sired  by   Financial 
Sensation,  her  own  gran(ls(m,  out  of  her 
own   daughter,  who   has  a   record  of  595 
pounds  of   butter  at   two   years   of  age. 


This    great    cow    looks    fully    capable 
'of   making   another   record   at   her  next 
freshening.  .^   ■ 


MILK  FAIRIES  PLAY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  first  city  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  to  share  In  the  publicity 
activities,  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  was  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 
Con.siderable  preliminary  work  had 
been  done  by  the  Health  Council  in  that 
( Ity  and  the  Loial  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  Co-operating  organ- 
izations lent  their  active  assistance. 
Dr.  I.,eroy  S.  Wilkes.  Medical  Inspec 
tor  of  the  Public  S^chools.  had  physical 
examinations  made  of  every  one  of  the 
17000  children  in  the  Public  Schoo's. 
and  Is  giving  those  under  nourished 
a  special  diet,  of  which  the  larger  i>ro- 
poitlon  Is  milk. 

Miss  Hilda  Kushmaii,  and  Miss 
T.oulse  Fltgerald  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  Chicago.  111.,  have  been  as- 
signed to  this  field  and  are  now  Idetl- 
ri(d  with  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
(il  are  participating  in  the  Trenton 
campaign.  Miss  Kushman.  who  has 
had  wide  experience  In  organizing 
rlays  and  pageants  will  train  the  child- 
ren for  the  "Milk  Paries"  play.  Two 
casts  were  trained  in  Trenton  and  the 
play  has  been  produced  co-operatively 


for   the   beneflt  of  all   the   children   of 
that    city,    their    parents    and    friends. 


Sixteen  boys  of  the  Honeyl)rook,  I'a.. 

Vixati.iiial   .School   organized   a  Poultry 

Club   with  Kdgar   Hyers  as  Club  leader. 

ThH    club     will    hohl    monthly    meeting 

at    which    time   some   special   subject   on 

"Poultry"  will  be  taken  ui>.     Tlu-y  have 

set  their  goal   to  make  $l,(i(M»  for  every 

400    hens    In    the    club.      The   club    will 

start   March   l.st    and    feed    their    flo<  ks 

a    good    ration.      Also    they    will    hat«h 

chicks    from    eggs    of    the    best    laying 

strains     obtainable.       In      .\u^-usl     the 

flocks   will  be  culled.     Another  Poultry 

Club    Is    in    process    of   organization    In 

the    lirandywine   Farmers    Club.      They 

will   have     the  same     program     as     the 

Honeybrook    Club. 


Stand.ird-bred  poultry  is  more  at  rac- 
tive  in  api)ear.ince  and  apiu-als  more 
strongly  to  i)urcha.sers  of  stock  and  eggs. 

Standard-bred  jioultry  offers  a  greater 
combination  of  practical  an«l  useful  cpial- 
ities  suitable  to  the  needs  «)f  the  farmer 
and  jioiil  ry    keeper. 

The  iiroducts  of  standard-  bred  f«)wls 
are  more  uniform  in  (piality  are  in  great- 
er demand,  and  bring  better  prices. 

Standard-bred  poultry  means  greater 
?;uceess    and    better  iirofits. 
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MILK  PRODUCE^^EVIEW 


March.  J921 


March,  192) 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Profitable 
''Farm 
Help'' 


THE  proper  use  of  Dempwolt's  Fertilizers 
will  pay  you  better  in  cro|3  returns  than 
the  work  of  "all  the  King's  horses  and 
all  the  King's  men."     No  amount  of  work 
will  make  up  for  lack  of  fertility  m  your  soil. 
On  the   other  hand,  the  right  brand  of 
Dempwolt's  Fertilizers  will  be  the  most  prof- 
habl^farm  "help"  you  can  get.     It  will  meet 
he  needs  of  the  c'rop  you  want  to  grow  and 
also  replace  some  of  the  plant  food  used 
by  the  crop  you  grew  last  year. 

1,   is  good   farming  judgment  to   see  that  your 
..r^  f-d   as  well    as   cultivated.     Both    are 
".rJ.y   'oV.e  you  ....  b«.  return,  (or  your 
labor. 

F..r  ^0  vears  we  have  been  furnishing  Demp- 
woir s  Ferrers  to  many  of  the  most  succe.sful 
Tar  ners  of  this  section.     Year  a«»«^  ^«YlsJ^^>^S 

y^u  know  your  farm,  and  all  that  we  know  abou 
making  gold  crops  b>  making  good  fert.luer  >s  at 
ihe  service  of  our  customers. 


York    Chemical    Works 


York,     Pa. 


I 


*^  ^;»  anM^al  feeds  and  in  the 
•T  takes  time  to  "^.'^^^Ji'^icction   and 

^^"""^  In't  be  sSeorSe  ingredients.  Let 
•-"  tests  you  can  t  oe  sure  "»  ".       «»- 

Try  a  load  now!  where  your 

A.^.<^r,Vr.o.Or.^.Co.^S^^-^l:,V^ZJ-  in  ,.ur  herd, 
proht  cornea  from,  and  ne  p  y  Buttermilk 

THE  UBIKO ■■^r-ro-.o^l        CincmnjU  Oh.o 


■M  Ik*    ••< 


RECORDS  OF  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

1921,  Clan-nce    M,   HaplHrse  t,   t«tfr,   '■""^\"'^'    ' '^■..    l\\  „„,,r„m«l.le.  4;  number 

idWS  prcKlu.ing  ovrr  4"  His  '"'•"•„,'  ".jk    ,. 
•"•'^Jr?eL''hl^SMS:aSVci:^s'l:-.,u;l'rf^^^  "-  „.„«.>.  ar,  a.  foUow. 


Owner 
Woodbine    Farm 
Chalfant  Brothers 
Chalfant  Brothers 
Woodbine    Farm 

•mwr  11     : !?..••••« 

V\  OUllUtiiv     A  •*•  ••• 

Woodbine  Farm 
Woodbine  Farm 
Cnibert  Smedley 
Woodbine  Farm 
Woodbine  Farm 


balanqedXi^tions 

'Jo r Mil  7r/r/n    Stock__ 


RtlKD  10111*^1 


'•<c«u« 


*  likufikl    GRAINS 


THE 


Dairymen 


Breed  of  cow 
Holstein 
Holstein 
llolstein 
Hols' ein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 


lbs.  niilk 
2159 
UHH 
1G9H 
1397 
li8H 
i;S'i'U 
137() 
i:W4 
13.15 
13.12 


% 


fat 

3.8 

4.6 

4. 

4.4 

4.4 

4. 

3.8 

3.6 

3.H 

3.8 


Butterfat 
82.04 
68.45 
67.92 
61.46 
54.47 
R3H4 
52.28 
60.18 
49.97 
49.85 


WARFIELD  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

„.,,. .  c."^o„,.,u.  ^r^z:^^^is:^^^^f^ 

1!X,;'T  342'c.«".""2V  ',!ws  „;,1"  r  o"  r  W  lbs.  but.erfa.  and  15  produoed  over 
I'i.i  pounds^ onn^k.  ^  _^^  .^  ,^^_,^^^,__,  ,„^  ,,,  ,„.,„,„  ^„, 


Owner 
Alfonl  Bh)tliers 
Me  Caslin   &   Forbes 
.1.  W.  Martin 
Alford   Brothers 
Alford   Brothers 
H.  B.  Chambers 
T.  W.  Houston 
.1.   H.  Davis 
H.  I-   McCurley 
,1.  W.  Bn)nson 


Cow 
Zeppy 
Golden 
Laura 
Houston 
Kulkin 
Beauty 
Bossy 
Blossom 
.luliana 
l.etty 


Breed 
OH. 

J. 

J. 
O.  H. 
(i.H. 

H. 
G.H. 

H. 

J. 

.1. 


Age 
3 

3 
() 
10 
6 
4 
5 
6 
5 


%   fat 
1902 
1439 
IKK) 
1625 
1177 
1534 
i:«)5 
1442 
826 
918 


lbs. 
Lbs.  milk  Butterfat 


3.4 

4.3 

5.4 

3.5 

4.6 

3.5 

3.8 

3.4 

5.8 

5.2 


64.7 

61.9 

59.4 

.56.9 

54.1 

53.7 

49.1 

49.0 

47.9 

47.6 


AvniMDALE-WEST  GROVE  ASSOCIATION 
Heporl  or    1^!°!^^^' .^d    ,or  ^^J^^^^-:^::  ^ J^J^ 

cows  were  .sold  during  the  '"••"*\';^,^^f,^;,  '^,,"ri()^  and  six  over  1200  lbs.  of  m.lk. 
over  50  lbs.  fat.      K.^bteen  ^"^  \f 'f  ,7„^' j "/  ow  and  will  not  last  longer  than  the 

curTnt"nrtT.'The"te7bi.^^^^  ^>-"'-'*'""  ''''  *'"  '""""'  "  ' 

us  follows:  Breed 


Owner 
B.  F.  Hickey 
Hc»agland   Gates 
Park   McClellan 
Hoagland   Gates 
Kdgar  Haines 
.Tobn   Passmore 
Hoagland  Gates 
.Jesse    Cl«)ud 
Hoagland  Gates 
Jesse  Cloud 


Nanie  of  cow 
Horny 

4 

9 

2 
Amy 
Becky 

32 
Guber 

23 
Queen 


of  eow 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Guer. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Guer. 
Hoi. 
Guer. 


Fresh 

When 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1342 
1403 
1281 
1171 

890 
1329 
1305 

857 
1168 
1015 


% 
fat 
4.0 
3.7 
4.0 
3.9 
5.4 
3.6 
3.6 
5.4 
3.8 

4.3 


Lbs. 

Butterfat 
53.7 
51.9 
61.2 
48.7 
48.1 
47.8 
47.0 
46.3 
44.4 
43.6 


LEBANON  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 


LEBANON   VAi-i-iii    ^.,^-".-— - 

Ueport  of  the   I -eban.m    Valley   Cow   T^Ung^^A^^^^ 

Lebanon,  Pa.  There  are  30  »'*-"*^^ '"  .^^V  te  ted,  5.     Number  of  profitable  c.,ws  sold 

Cows  on  official  test,  ''"*••  ^^^X'^,!^  «^ver  42   and   fourteen  over  60 

four;    unprofitable,  V"*--,?^    ^  f^m  ing  Over  KMK)  lbs.  of  milk,  6e;  over  1200  lbs.  30. 

lbs.  fat.     Number  of  cows  pnKlmmgmt-^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ,^^^      ,  Lb*'_*  , 


Owner 
A.   Grant  Bogcr 
David  Snyder 
David  Snyder 
l>avid  Snyder 
David  Snyder 
David  Snyder 
Adam  Weigert 
Harrison    Shuey 
J.   Frank   Reist 
John  E.  Bollinger 


Name  of  cow 
No.   11 
Lily 

Spottie 

Polly 

Molly 

Floss 

Nick 

No.  13 

Nancy 

Burnside 


Breed 
of  eow 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.H. 
G.H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
Guernsey 
(;.  Dur. 
Hoi. 


Yrs. 
Age 
7 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
6 

10 
6 
4 


Milk 
Lbs. 
1520 
1618 
1494 
1612 
1414 
1672 
1163 
1011 
1634 
1699 


fat 

% 
4.4 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
4.1 
3.6 
4.8 
5.4 
3.3 
3.1 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
66.9 
64.7 
69.8 
58.0 
68.0 
66.6 
56.8 
64.6 
63.9 
62.7 


TRAOI  MA«K. 


44  SO.  QUEEN  STREET 


Here  i«  an  •fficlent  milking 
Mil  I^FR  machine  that  will  milk  clean  and 
IVI I Lf\ 1 1\    doe«  not  require  Btrippinff. 

Write  for  price*  and  terma 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


VACCINATE  YOUR  HOGS  TO 

SAVE  LOSSES  FROM  CHOLERA 
\  ,>enny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  This 
„,,age  might  well  be  applied  to  present 
aay  hog  raising,  says  Dr.  T.  E  Munce, 
,)Ltor,  Bureau  of  Aninud  Industry, 
Pennsylvania    Deparlment    of     Agncul- 

*"Last  year  hogs  estimated  ot  be  worth 
,nore  than  a  quarter  of  a  nullion  dollars 
aied  from  hog  cholera  in  Pennsylvania. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  busmess 
to  have  afforded  th<.se  h..gs  pn.tecaon 
against  cholera  and  saved  that  tremen- 
dous loss  and  needless  waste  o    f.KHl. 

Hog  cholera  is  a  preventable  d.sease, 
Uut  owners  in  order  to  save  their  hogs 
will  have  to  provide  pn)per  safeguards 
against  disease.  There  is  no  known  cure 
for  hog  cholera,  but  vaccmat.on  w.l 
prevent  it.  The  cost  to  the  hog  owner  o 
sufficient  anti-hog  cholera  serum  and 
virus  to  vaccinate  a  one  hundred  pound 
pig  is  61  cents. 


A  fresh  supply  of  serum  and  virus  is 
always  W-pt  on  hand  for  prompt  dis- 
tribu'ticm  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

HAS  BEEN  HALTED 
For  .some  time  the  Penn.sylvania  State 
B..ard  of  Health  luus  had  under  consider- 
ath.n  more  stringent   regulations  regard- 
ing the  pa.stueri/.ation  of   milk,  particu- 
larly  in  the  cities,  towns,  boroughs  and 
townships    in    the    state.      Considerably 
publicity  has  been  given  a  proposed  bill 
which  was  in  the  course  of  framing  for 
this  pun>ose.    The  Inter-State  Milk  Pr..- 
ducers  Association  protested  against  the 
bill  in  its  original  form  and  we  are  now 
advised    that    the    proposed    legislation 
will  not  be  introduced  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature. 


NEEDS  OF  STANDARD  GRADES 
FOR  MARKET  MILK 

By  Paul  B.  Bennetch 

New  Jersey  Department   of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Markets 

It   is  pretty   generally  conceded   that 
the  standardization  of  grades  of  farm 
products,     particularly     fruits,     veget- 
ables and  grains,  will  facilitate  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  these  products. 
Most  of  all  these  may  be  graded  rather 
easily  according  to  size,  color,  percent 
o^o  of  <^ofiipf«  viBlhle  to  the  naked  eve. 
etc..  and  the  initiative  for  such   giad- 
ing   systems   have   usually   come    from 
producers  and   those  interested   In   im 
proving   marketing   and    distribution. 

Milk  as  a  salable  commodity  has  been 
subject  to  legislation  of  various  kinds 
in  most  states,  defining  its  content 
of  solids  and  fat,  and  local  and  state 
departments  of  health  prescribe  rather 
minutely  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  shall  or  shall  not  be  produced  and 
handled.  In  New  Jersey  milk  shall 
contain  not  less  than  11.5  per  cent  total 
solids.  8.5  per  cent  solids  not  fat,  and 
3  per  cent  fat. 

The  activities  of  local  and  state  de- 
partments of  health  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  and  almost  absolutely  to 
measures  Intended  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  consumer,  which  is  en- 
tirely natural.  Proceeding  still  further, 
many  of  our  larger  municipalities  pro- 
vide systems  of  grading  of  varying 
complexity  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  bam  score  and  bacteria  content, 
therefore  requiring  very  intensive  in- 
spection  systems. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a 
system  of  grading  used  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  state: 

1.  Certified— The  requirements  for  the 

production  and  handling 
of  which  are  prescribed 
by  law  and  are  pretty 
well    standardized. 

2.  A— Raw—  Barn  score  60. 

Cows    tubercdin    tested. 
Bacteria  count  not  more 
than    100.000. 

3.  A — Past.— Barn  score  60. 

No.   T.    B.   test   but   cows 

annually    physically    ex 

amlned. 

Bacteria  count  200.000  be- 
fore par.tuerizatlon.  30.000 
after. 

4.  R— Past.— Barn  score  40. 

Cows    phy.sically    exanv- 

ined. 

Bacteria    counts    1,000.000 

max.   before   past.;    50.000 

after. 
5._C Lowest  grade  for  cooking 

or  individual  use. 
It  is  evident  that  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  grading  system  involves,  for  a 
city,  an  immense  amount  of  work  and 
is  Intended  to  throw  milk  of  varying 
degrees  of  sanitary  quality  and  safety 
into  the  same  grades. 

There  are  other  large  cities  within 
the  state  where  no  system  of  grades 
for  milk  has  been  provided  by  the 
health  authorities  and  where  grades 
are  adopted  by  milk  distributors  to 
suit  their  own  convenience.  Grade 
terms  are  confused.  A  and  B  In  some 
cities  simply  meaning  that  A  grade 
contains  more  fat  than  B  and  Is  not 
necessarily  higher  grade  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint. 

New  Jersey  as  a  state  in  reality  has 
but  one  standard  grade  of  milk;  name 
ly,  certified,   the  re<iulrements  for  pro- 
duction   and    handling    of    which    are 
standardized    and    generally    complied 

with. 

Recently  a  questionaire  was  sent  to 
municipal  health  offcers  with  the  ques- 
tion. "Would  uniform  grades  for  the 
entire  state  be  feasible?"  Out  of  30 
who  replied  to  this  question.  24  repllej 
"Yes,"  3  replied  "No,"  1  was  "Doubt 
ful."  and  2  qualified  their  answers. 

A  few  states  have  adopted  state- 
wide systems  of  grades.  New  York 
has  a  law  which  became  effective  March 
18.  1918  except  in  New  York  City, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  any  other 
grade  terms  except  "Certified,"  "Grad 
A  Raw."  "Grade  A  Pasteurized." 
"Grade  B  Raw."  Grade  B  Pasteurized." 
'  Grade  Crade  C  Raw,"  "Grade  C  Pas 
eurlzed." 


Concrete  Farm  Buildings 

rn  bel^trrrr-b^or^^^^^^  ^>  Far.,"whichteUsyouhowtobunathe„.. 


Better  Hogs 

Better  housing  and  healthier 
living  conditions  result  in  bet- 
ter hogs.  Concrete  hog  houses 
are  easily  cleaned  and  help 
keep  out  rats  and  vermin. 
Concrete  feedmg  floors  assure 
cleaner,  weight -producing  feed 
without  waste.  Concrete  hog 
wallows  are  easily  kept  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  and 
help  to  produce  fatter,  money- 
making  hogs. 


"#  PORTLAND  ^^ 

ATLAS 

V  CEMENT  , 


MtTwr.  MLBS. 


A  Concrete  Bam 

For  the  proper  and  most  com- 
plete protection  of  livo  stock 
and  their  feed  there  is  nothing 
superior  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  utility  cr  eccncmy. 

Concrete  Barn  Construction  is 
quick  and  furnishes  a  building 
most  resistant  to  changes  in 
temperature.  And  the  first 
cost  is  the  last  cost. 


KTLAS  ) 


**The  Standard 

The  Atlas  Pot 

NEW  YORK       Boston       Philadelphia       Birmingham 


hy  which  all  other  makes  ere  measured" 

tland  Cement  Company 

Dayton        Des  Moines      St.  Louis 


CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Compsiny 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The 
without  cost  or  obligation^ ^^^_____ 


Farm* 


The    /requirements    for    the     various 
grades  are  briefly  as  follows: 

A  Raw— Barn     score— 25— equipment. 

50—     meth*ods. 
Cows    tuberculin    tested    an- 

aually. 

Bacteria— 60,000   milk. 

300,000    cream. 

A  Pasteurized — 

Bam     score— 2f»— I  e<|uipnveiit. 

43—    methods. 

Cows     physical    examination 

annually. 

Bacteria— 30,000   milk. 
150,000  cream, 
Yi  j^aw— Barn   score— 23— equipment. 

37—    'methods. 
Cows     physically     examined 

annually. 

Bacteria— 200,000    mJlk. 
750,000    cream. 

I?  Pasteurized- 

Bam    score— 20—  equipment. 
35—    methods. 
Cows     physically     examined 
annually, 
past. 

Bacteria  —  1.500^,^)00  before 
100,000  after  past, 
for  milk. 
.500.000  after  past, 
for  cream, 
are  provided  still 
"C   Raw"   and   "C 


there 
under 


In  addition 
lower  grades 
Pasteurized." 

California  adopted  a  law  In  1905  which 
provides  for  the  following  grades  under 
which   all  milk  In  the  state  must  be 


sold;    "Guaranteed,"    "GradeA   Raw   or 
Pasteurized,"   and   "Grade  B"   for  pas- 
teurization. 
The    requirements    for    these    grades 

ai-e  as  follows: 

"Guaranteed    milk"- May   be    raw   or 
pasteurized;    higher   grade   than    Grade  j 
A    with   approval  of  inspection   depart-   | 

nieiit.  I 

"A   Raw— Cows   physically  examined 
every  6  months;  tuberculin 
tested  annually. 
Barn  score — 70. 
Bacteria— less   than   100.000. 
"A  Pasteurized"— 

Physically  examined  cows. 
Bacteria— 200.000    before. 

15,000    after. 
Barn  score — 60. 
"  B  Pasteurized"— 

Cows      physically      examin- 
ed every  6  months. 
Bacteria— less   than    1    mil- 
lion   before    past, 
less  than   50,000  after  past. 
In  San  Franci.sco  in  October,  1920  only 
two  grades   were  sold— Certified   at  23c 
per  qt.,  and  Pasteurized  at  17c  per  qt. 
In  lyos  Angeles  on  the  same  date  Cer- 
tified, Guaranteed  and   A    Haw  or  Pas- 
teurized were  sold  at  23,  29  and  17c  per 
quart  respectively. 

The  commission  of  Milk  Standards 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee recommends  three  grades, 
providing  that  "any  community  may 
adopt  higher  requirements  for  Its 
grades  If  Its  conditions  make  this  fea- 
sible and  desirable." 


The  requirements  for  these  grades  are 

as  folliws: 

GRADE   A 
Raw    Milk— Milk    of    this    cia.ss    shall 
•*me    from   cows   free   from    disease   as 
aetermlned  /by     tuberculin     tests    and 
physical  examinations  by  qualified  vet- 
erinarian,  and    shall    be    produced    and 
handled  by  employees  free  frotn  disease 
as  determined  by  medical  inspection  of 
A    qualified    physician,    under    sanitary 
conditions,     such     that     the     bacterial 
count  shall  not  exceed  10,000  per  cubic 
centimeter   at    the   time   of  delivery   to 
the  consumer.    It  Is  recommended  that 
dairies   fiom    which   this   supply   Is  ob- 
tained   shall    score    at    least    80    on    the 
United    States    Bureau    of    Animal    In- 
dustry score  card. 

Pasteurized   Milk— Milk   of   this   class 
shall   come    from    cows    free    from    dis- 
ease   as    determined    by    physical    ex 
animation  by  qualified  veterinarian,  and 
shall   be    produced   and    handled    utuler 
sanitary  conditions,  suc-h  that  the  bac- 
teria count  at  no  times  exceeds  200.000 
per  cubic  centimeter.     All  milk  of  this 
class  shall  be  pasteurized  under  official 
supervision,     and     the    bacteria     count 
shall  not  exceed  10.000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter  at    the    time   of   deliverv    to    the 
lonsumer.      It    Hs     recommended     that 
dairies   from    which    this   supply   Is   ob- 
tained   shall    score    at    least    65    on    the 
United    States    Bureau    of    Animal    In- 
dustry score  card. 

GRADE  B 
Milk  of  this  class  from  cows  free  from 
(Oo&tinued  on  page  12) 
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"High-Priced"  Unicom 
Makes  Low- Cost  Feed 


Feed  this  way 

with  clover  hay 


For  November,  four  out  of 
the  ten  highest  cows  in  all 
Indiana  cow  testing  associa- 
tions were  fed  Unicorn. 
Average  milk  .  .  1609.5  lbs. 
Average  fat   .  .  ♦       59.9  lbs. 


Those  who  are  not  leeamg 
Unicorn  say  that  it  is  "high- 
priced/^ 

Those  who  are  feeding  Uni- 
corn say  that  it  gives  them  a 
greater  profit  than  they  can 
get  with  any  other  feed* 

The  Unicorn  feeders  know 
that  it^s  not  the  price  of  a  thing 
that  counts,  but  how  much 
you  get  for  your  money* 

There's  more  milk  and  more 
profit  in  a  ton  of  Unicorn  than 
there  is  in  a  ton  of  any  other  feed 
— home-mixed  or  boughten* 

Use  Unicorn  and  cut  down 
your  feed  bills*  Goes  farther* 
Lasts  longer*  Actually  costs 
less — not  more* 

Chapin  &  Company 

Chicago 

New  England  Office  at  Boston 


I 


EASTON  (MD.)  MEETING 

Federation    of    Farm    Organizations 
I'ikUt  ;Iu'  tlim-tian  of  a  Fi'tU-ration  of 
Farni  ()r{?ani/,ations,  inclii<rin|?  the  locals 
of  tlu'  Intt-r-Statt*  Milk  I'roilucers  Asso- 
ciation,  at    Hastoii   and   Cardova,  Mary- 
land, tlu-  Kaston  CI  range  and  the  Farm- 
ers  Clubs  of   Kaston  and  Trappe,  Mary- 
land,, an   •)yster  bake  and   meeting   was 
held  in   Kast.)n,  Md.,  on  February  22nd. 
'IMie  oyster  bake  was   held  in  a  large 
garage  and  some  200  bushels  of  oys'.ers 
and  "trininiings"  was  provided. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the 
Court  House.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Kaston  Hand.  At  1.30  o'clock  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  (jhair- 
man,  president  of  tlie  Federated  Organ- 
izations, who  made  an  address  on  the 
necessity  of  cl;)ser  co-operation  anumg 
the  farm  organizations  and  the  fanners 
of  he  Kastern  Shore.  Prof.  Simons,  of 
College  I'ark,  -Md.,  and  John  H.  McSpar- 
ren,  master  Pennsylvania  State  Cl range, 
also    made    interesting  addres.ses. 

I'he  evening  session  opened  with 
orchestral  music  and  community  sing- 
ing. Prof.  Iticlmrdson,  of  the  Maryland 
State  College,  made  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "Improved  Rural  Home  Life" 
und  H.  n.  .Mlebach,  vice  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
si)oke  on  co-operative  efforts,  particu- 
larly  in  connection   with  organizati(m. 

The  closing  feature  of  the  evening  en- 
tertainment was  the  showing  (»f  the  (ihn, 
"The  Fountain  of  Youth,"  which  is 
being  used  by  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  in  the  furtherance  of  its  publicity 
campaign  toward  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  milk. 


(Continiipd  from  paj.'<*  ID 
disease  as  determined  by  physical  ex- 
amination, of  which  one  each  year 
shall  be  by  a  <|ualine(i  veterinarian 
and  shall  be  produced  and  handle!  un- 
der sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the 
bacteria  ccmiit  at  no  time  exceeds  1.000. 
(m;0  per  cubic  centimeter.  All  milk  of 
this  class  shall  br  pastt'Utizcd  under 
official  supcivision,  an  1  the  bacteria 
(ciunt  shall  not  exceed  :>(  .COO  per  cu- 
bic centimeter  wIkmi  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  re(<)mmende(l  that  dairies  pro- 
ducing Grade  15  milk  shi  uld  be  scor- 
ed, and  that  th.-  health  department 
or  the  conti'oUiiitr  dtpaitment,  what- 
ever they  nay  be.  strive  to  bring 
these  sources  up  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

GRADE  (' 
Milk-  of  this  class  shall  come  from 
cows  flee  from  dis  a«e.  as  determlut'd 
by  physical  examinaticms.  and  shall 
indude  all  milk  that  Is  pi-oduced  un- 
der (ondltioiis  such  tbnt  th"  bacteria 
Kjunt  Is  in  exces.s  of  1,000.000  per 
cubic    centimeter. 

All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be  i>as- 
teurized.  w  heated  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, jind  shall  contain  less  than 
50.0<K)  iKicleiia  per  cubic  centimeter 
when  delivered   to  the  consumer. 

Whenever  any  large  <  Ity  or  com- 
munity finds  it  necea^-ary.  on  acount 
of  the  lenirth  or  haul  or  other  pe- 
culiar con<litions.  to  allow  the  sate  of 
Grade   C.    milk,    its  sale    shall   be   aur- 


roundel   by   safeguards   such   as   to   In- 
sure the  restric  tlon  of  Its  use  to  cook-    j 
Ing    and    manufacturing    purposes." 

The  committee  on  organization  and 
iMlmlnistratlon  of  milk  control  through 
its  chairman.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Price,  of 
the  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  re- 
ported at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors  in  December,  1919. 
in    part    as    follows: 

".Some     differences     in     opinion     exist 
aMong   n^embeis   of   the   committee  re- 
KViiifng     the     relative     importance    of 
Milk     Grading     In     promoting     accom- 
plishment   of    the    purposes    for    which 
milk    control    Is    attempted.      It    is    the 
oi)lnl«  n  of  some  that  grading  is  a  prl- 
it.ary    factor    to    those    ends,    anj    that 
rood    value    contilned    as    indicated    by 
butterfat    content,    cleanliness    of    pro- 
duction       and        handling,        bacterial 
counts,    and    other    factors    should    be 
c-.!nsideied   In   measuring  grades.     Oth- 
ers   believe    that   grading    Is    secondary 
in   iirpiirtance  to  other  procedure.     All 
iiirre-  that   i)vovlslon  of  grades  permits 
(holce    on     the    part    If    the    consumer 
and    that    such    discrimination    In    pur- 
c-haslng  assists   in   raising  the   average 
of   all    milk  supplies,    provided   a    read- 
ily   understcKjd    system    which    Inv'olves 
no  more- than   three  grades  is  operated 
by  the  public-  authorities.     All  likewise 
agree    that    the    rec|uirements    for    the 
lowest    grade    should    be    adecjuate    to 
insure     standard     food     value     and     to 
protect    the    public    health.      It    Is    the 


cjitnlon    of    the    committee    that    milk 
grading    as    operated    by    some    private 
and        commercial       agencies      borders 
closely    on    If    it    does    not    intermingle 
with     fraud.       Successful     grading    de- 
pends   on    correct    conception    of    what 
pr<iducers    are    willing    to    produce    for 
an   advance  in   price  and   of  what  con- 
sumers are   willing  to  pay  an   advance 
in  price  for,  as  well  as  on  a  statement 
of    what    health    authorities    declare    to 
be    a    superior    or    an     ideal     product. 
I.^iws   providing   for  grades    which    fall 
to  materialize  on  the  market  bear  tes- 
timony   to    the    fact    that    suc-h    gra  es 
were    not    conceived    with    understan  '- 
Ing  and   that   legal  enactment   alone   Is 
not    sufficient    to    accomplish    reform." 
There    is    no    doubt    but    that    as    at 
liresent    adminlstere<l    in    some    of    the 
cities  in  this  State  the  system  of  grad- 
ing   prevailing   or    lack    of    system.    Is 
nothing    short    of    fraudulent,    enabling 
dealers    to    .sell    milk    for    two    to    four 
cents    per    cjuart    in    advance    over    the 
bulk  of  the  supply  which  is  In  reality 
no    more  valuable   either   from    a   food 
or    sanitary    standpoint.     In    fact,    in- 
.stances    have    come    to    our    attention 
where    so-called    Grade    A     milk    con- 
tained less  fat  and  more  bacteria  than 
Grade    B    milk    handled    by    the    same 
firm,  as  reported  by  a  reasonably  ef- 
ficient city  health  department.     Some- 
tbing  Is  evidently  wrong  with  the  sys- 
tem. ,   _ 
While   it  Is  not  within  our  province 

(Continued  on  page   13) 


TEMPLE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Thirty-six   States    have    participated 
ill  the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Temple  of   Agricultuie  in  Washington. 
D     C.      contributing    a    gro.ss    total    of 
$r,7.-lir.'.T7.   The  Washington   &   Northern 
Idaho  Division  stands  at  the  top  of  tl  e 
li.st   with  a   total  of  $U0.r,49.49.     Pennsyl- 
vania    comes     second     with     ^LiJ.40<t  .♦• 
Ma-NCvn.d     third     wUh     $i.S12.H7,     N*»w 
York    fourth    with    $2,ir.9  30.    and    Cali- 
fornia    fifth     with    $1.8.9.70.      The     Na- 
tional   Farmers'    Educational    and    Co- 
operative   t'nion,    as    an    (  rganizatlon. 
has     c-ontributed     $3,000.00.      The     New 
England     Milk    Produc-crs'     Association 
has    sent    $2,000.00,    which    will    be    dis- 
tributed by  States  as  soon  as  the  Hats 
of  contributing   locals   are    received. 

The  details  of  the  contribution 
from  tha  Inter-State  Milk  Produc-ers' 
Association      campaign      for      Januaiy 

are: 

From   tht>   Association    to   date    ..$1(4— • 

Previously  rei)oited  fiom  Dela- 
ware      

Previously  reported  from  Mary- 
land      •• 

Previously  reporter  from  New 
Jeisey     

Pieviously  reported  from  Penii- 
isylvanla     

Ilafael  Ityan.  Pottstown,  Mont- 
gomery   county    


10.00 
27.00 
87.00 
11.00 
2.55 


From    Pennsylvania    In    Jan $    2..'"»5 

F  om    Pennsylvania    to   F^b.    1 . . .     13^5 

TotMl  from  Inter-State  Milk 
V  oducers'  Association  cam- 
paign   for    January    -  •%    2.55 

Total  frcnn  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Assiciation  cam- 
paign   to  February  1    <312  80 


We    had    an    old    horse    named    Barneo, 
He  died  when  he  swallowed  a  Comeo, - 

They  made  boots  from  his  hide 

Both    narrow    and    wide. 
And  the  rest  was  made  into  Oleo. 


SUGGESTIONS  OR  FERTILIZER 
..  APPLICATIONS 

By  W.  G.  Vandegrift 

Corn:  On  good  soil  where  manure 
is  applied  or  clover  sod  turned  down, 
broadcast  250  to  500  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate, the  use  of  nitrogen  under  these 
conditions  docns  does  seem  profitable. 
Ivess  than  250  pounds  of  phosphate  or 
mixed  gcwds  may  as  well  be  applied 
in   the  planter. 

In  the  absence  of  manure  or  a  good 
sod  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  above 
amounts  of  a  2-12-0  or  3-12-0  applied 
broadcast,  the  amount  depending  on 
the  giade  of  fertilizer  used,  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  and  the  necessity  for  a 
maximum  crop. 

On  very  poor  or  light  soils.  In  the 
absence  of  manure,  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
potash    In    addition    to    the   above    may 

pay. 

Where  a  quick,  vigorous  start  is  de- 
sired 100  pounds  of  3-12-0  or  4-10-0 
may  be  used  In  the  planter  In  addi- 
tion to  any  of  the  above  broadcast 
ai>pllcatlons. 

Wheat:  The  above  recommenda- 
tions apply  nearly  eciually  well  for 
this  crop  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia is  espec-ially  desirable  for  'ate 
seedlings  on  good  land. 

Oats  or  Buckwheat:  On  soil  in 
good  fertility  200  to  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  is  all  that  can  be  rec- 
ommerided.  On  poor  soils  where  little 
manure  has  been  used  in  the  rotation 
the  alwve  amounts  of  2-10-0  may 
piove  profitably  and  3  to  5  per  cent, 
of  potash  may  increase  the  yield  on 
imiKuei  ished   land. 

Grass.  'Oh  good  timothy  .sods  ca- 
pable of  yielding  1  to  1  1-2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  applied  in 
April,  should  increa.se  the  yield  by 
1000  to  2000  pounds  per  acre.  Better 
yields  and  more  even  distribution  will 
generally  be  secured  if  100  to  150 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  is  added, 
on  land  which  will  produce  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  unfertilized.  Increases 
from    top   dressing  are  smaller. 

Potatoes:  On  good  soil,  liberally 
manured.  500  to  1000  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  or  2-12-0  applied  at  least 
half  In  the  row  is  advisable.  In  the 
absence  of  manure  or  a  clover  sod  the 
nitrogen  had  probably  best  be  In- 
creased to  3  or  4  per  cent.  Where  no 
manure  Is  used  3  to  5  per  cent,  pot- 
ash Is  generally  I'rofitable.  Where 
more  than  500  pounds  of  high  grade 
fertilizer  Is.  applied  in  the  row  it 
should  be  mixed  with  the  .soil  some- 
what and  not  all  directly  in  contact 
with    the   good. 

Pasture:  On  thin  upland  pasture 
applications  of  lime  and  300  to  400 
1  ounda  of  add  phosphate  in  fall,  win- 
ter or  early  spring  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  .sod  and  carrying  capac-ity. 
1000  pounds  of  Basic  Slag  may  be 
used  to  furnish  both  lime  and  phos- 
phate. Where  the  .sod  Is  very  thin 
clover  and  grass  seed  harrowed  in 
early  spring  Increa.ses  the  effect  of 
fertilization. 

HOME    MIXING     OF     FEllTlLIZERS 
Mixture   suitable   for  corn   where   ni- 
trogen seems  to  be  needed. 
7    parts    (by    weight)    of    16    per    cent, 
acid    phosphate. 

1  part  nitrate    of   soda    or   sulphate  of 

ammonia. 

2  parts   6   per   c-ent    tankage. 
Approximate     analysis    of     above     3 

per  cent,  aminonia,  14  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid.  One  ton  of  this  is 
equivalent  to  1  1-2  tons  of  2-9  and 
c-o.sts  but  little  more. 

Rone  meal,  steamed  or  raw,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  tankage  as  a  dry- 
er. .If  used  at  once  and  if  the  phos- 
phate anc},  nitrate  are  In  good  condi- 
tion,   no   clryer   need   be   used. 

For  truck  crops  and  potatoes  5  per 
cent  of  potash  may  be  added  by  sub- 
stituting one  part  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash for  one  part  of  acid  phosphate. 
At  present  prices  potash  Is  a  ques- 
tionable investment  for  other  crops 
except  on  very  poor  soils  In  the  ab- 
sence of  manure.  For  crops  like  early 
potatoes  or  truck,  which  need  a  quick 
start,  add  another  part  of  nitrate  of 
scjda,    making    the    analysis    4    1-2-12-0. 

One  part  by  weight  of  acid  phos- 
phate mixed  with  four  parts  of  clean, 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

More  Milk-A  Cleaner  Barn  With  Half  the  Work 

Whenyou  add  to  the  milk  gain,  the  daily  saving  of  time  in  doing  yo^^^^^^^f ''^T^^^,^^^"^! 
health  and  more  contented  state  of  your  cows— the  saving  of  feed— the  greater  P/^asure  ana 
ease  of  doing  the  chores  and  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  your  barn-if  you  could  tigure  an 
of  these  things  out  in  dollars  and  cents  you  would  find  that  Louden  Barn  tiquipment 

Pays  a  Big  Profit  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save  time  and  labor  in  handling  cows  "^ff";"?^"^ 
"^.^    evening-give  the  herd  real  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn,  which  enables  them  to 
^"^  .duce  on  an  average  of  one-fifth  more  milk.    And  with  the  Louden  Built- 

Jp  Manger  Curb  you  save  many  a  pound  of  feed  that  would  otherwise  be 
nosed  out  onto  the  stall  floor.  Louden  Litter  Garners  take  out  the  ecjual  o 
ive  wheelbarrow  loads  of  manure  each  trip- takes  it  clean  without 
dripping  or  scattering-takes  it  away  from  the  entrance  and  dumps  it. 
Operates  smoothly  on  roller-bearing  trolleys-makes  barn  cleaning 
an  easy  job  of  minutes  instead  of  hours.    Louden  Feed  farriers 
bring  the  feed  for  20  cows  at  a  single  trip.     Louden  Detachable 
Water  Bowls  do  away  with  that  cold  disagreeable  chore  of  turmng 
the  cows  out  twice  a  day  to  shiver  through  a  drink  of  icy  tank 
water,  and.  better  yet.  they  boost  the  milk  yield  as  much  as  40% 
For  53  years  Louden  Equipment  has  been  making  barn  work  easier      »  he  mil; 
lion  farmers  who  use  it  prefer  it  because  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  strength, 
ts  freeTm  fmm  trouble-making  attachments;  its  special  fe-^^''^  °f_^°^^^°^' 
and  safety  for  cows;  its  easy  installation  in  any  barn,  and  'J^  ^"/>;;y/^°";V^^^^^ 
tion    Yet  with  all  of  these  strong  features.  Louden  Equipment  is  not  expensive. 

Get  These  Two  Helpful  Books 


The  Big  Louden  Catalog— 22^  pages— tells 
all  about  tiie  full  line  of  Louden  Labor  Saying 
Barn  Equipment— Stallsand  Stanchions  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers.  Water  Bowls.  Animal  Pens. 
Hay  Unloading  Tools.  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and 

.■arage  Pool 

'Everything 


builder.  Plans  and  pictures  of  74  different 
barns.  Chapters  on  mixing  and  using  concrete, 
roof  construction,  lighting,  ventilation  barn 
arrangement,  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable 

and  heed  Carriers,  water  dow.,.  ry...^- -.         "    -    '*     i   information      Don  t  fail   to  get  this 

Hay  Unloading  Tools.  Power  Hoists.  Barn  and         ^^\°l^^l°ZTnSto  huiU  or  rcmodcl?-iive 
Garage  Door  'hangers.  Cupolas.  Ventilators-         ^oo^  at  once.  ^^J^^.^^  ^,  j,  ^ave  in 

•Everything  for  the  Barn.  mind  — number  of  stock  to  be  housed,  and  our 

THe  Louden  ttl-Page  Barn  Plan  Bool^fM        ^^^ ^:,Z!:r-no':ilrorl^^^^^^ 
of  helpful  information  for  the  prospective  barn         yourownneeas     noc 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

6802  Coui;;  street  iE.ta8iUHed  1SS7)  Fa.rf  .e  d,  Iowa 

Branches:  St-  Paul.  Minn.;  Albany.  N.  Y.;  Chicago.  111. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 


Please 

^    '^iondpoHt- 

pniil,  without 

clisrire  or  i>b1i- 

IfB  t  i  »  n,    book 

^hpckf(lb''low: 

.    ^!  Louden  Barn  Plans 

r  Louden    llluttrsled 

^  'Catalog  6B02 

I  expect  to  build  (remodeT) 


'^   a  barn  for cows horses. 

^  AmintLTcsttdin  Litter  Carriers. . 
^Stalls  and  SUnchions. .  Water  Bowls. . 

-^  Name 


</  Post  Office St**" 


dry  poultry  manure  makes  a  Kood  fer- 
tilizer, two  tons  of  whii-h  Is  equiva- 
lent to  one   ton  of  a  3-8-1  fertlli/..'r. 

For  top  dressing  timothy  .sods  In 
early  spriiiR  use  equal  parts  of  acid 
l)hosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  This  will  analy.se 
S  to  12  per  cent,  animonia  and  8  per 
rent,  phosphoric  acid.  Apply  Im- 
mediately after    mixing:. 


Miss  Louise  Fitzpcrahl,  of  the  Nation- 
mI  Dairy  Cotnicil,  C'liicajro,  111.,  now  ns- 
socifited  with  the  Intcr-State  Dairy 
Council,  I'hiladclphia,  has  heen  identi- 
fied with  extension  worlt  in  North  Da- 
kota, particularly  in  tlie  organization  of 
boys  and  girls  clubs.  She  has  also  been 
an  extensive  Red  Cross  worker  in  New 
England,  particularly  in  hcaltii  and 
AniericHuization   work. 


Fair  and  Warmer 

"Well,  Hill,"  asked  a  neighbor.  "Hear 
the  boss  Iwi-s  had  a  fever?  IIt)w's  his 
temperature    today?" 

Tiic  hired  man  scratched  his  Iiead  and 
decitled  not   to  coniinit   hiniself. 

"'Tain't  for  me  to  say,"  he  replied. 
"Ik  died  l<i.st  nigiit."-Ex. 


NEEDS  OF  STANDARD 
GRADES  FOR  MARKET  MILK 

(Continiicu  from  iti»K<«  Ti) 
"It  Is  certain  that,  In  the  flnal  an- 
alysis, economics  govern  all  phases  of 
the  milk  problem,  ab-olutely.  It  is 
e(|ually  certain  that  prevention  of 
fniud  and  sanitary  control  are  logical 
responsibilities  of  health  authorities. 
It  follows  that,  in  attempting  such 
Vontrol.  health  authorities  should 
employ  such  methcds  as  will  prevent 
fraud,  insure  safety,  and  promote 
cleanliness  In  production  and  hand- 
ling, and,  at  the  same  time,  run  paral- 
lel with'  and  not  interrupt  normal 
pnic-tices  of  production,  handling,  and 
distribution,  to  the  end  that  sufficient 
suT)plles,  without  unwaranted  extrava- 
ganc-e,    may    be    niaiiitalMtd." 

Considered  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, the  varied  systems  of  grading 
of  milk  now  in  vogue  In  the  various 
cities  of  this  State  are  confusing  and 
mibuslnesslike.  The  present  system, 
no  system,  or  confusion  of  systems  In 
use  Is  at  least  In  part  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  milk  distribution.  The 
system  should  be  uidform  through- 
out the  State:  It  shoubl  he  simple  so  as 
to  enable  consumers  to  buy  the  kind 
of    milk    they    want    Intelligently,    and 


make  the  system  easily  enforcible,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
and  fraud.  Su(  h  a  State-wide,  uni- 
form system  of  grades  should  be  de- 
termined after  carefui  thouf^bt  iind 
after  considering  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  Increasing  the  safety  of  our 
milk  supply  as  well  as  the  (Monomlc 
effect  that  such  a  system  wnui.i  have 
on  production,  distribution  and  con- 
s\implion. 


Amcri.an  farmers  suffer  losses 
rvery  year  through  inl'ericM-  seed.  If 
seed  is  foul  with  weeds  w  if  the  .seeds 
are  denil.  the  loss  (  an  not  he  made  up 
once  th"  (ro|>  N  in  lb'-  >;round.  If  a 
(n»p  is  t..  he  idanted  in  A'.iril,  discov- 
(M-y  of  pour  seed  In  May  <loes  no  good. 
The  remedy  is  to  test  seeds  In  a  home 
gcrmlnator    In    advance    of    planting. 


Getting  it  Straight 
"Is  you  gwinc  to  dc  party  dis  cvcnin', 

Sam?" 

"I  ain't   savin'   I   ain't." 

"1    ain't    askin'    you   is    you   ain't;    I'sc 
askin'  you  ain't  you  is?" 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Do  This 


Give  your  dairy  feed  the  PROFIT-OVER-FEED  test. 
Weigh  your  feed.  Weigh  your  milk.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  subtract  the  cost  of  the  month's  feed  from  the 
month's  income  from  the  milk.  Put  this  figure*  down 
where  you  can  refer  to  it  in  thirty  days. 

Then  ask  your  dealer  for  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN 
FEED  the  protein  feed  that  makes  mi'.k.  Mix  up  your- 
self, a'thome,  2  parts  of  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
with  1  part  of  wheat  bran  or  mill  feed,  and  1  part  ot 
eround  oats.  You  can  mix  vp  a  ton  tn  a  mli-hour— 
and  few  jobs  will  pay  you  better.  Feed  this  mixture 
liberally.  Keep  the  daily  feed  and  milk  records  for 
another  month,  as  before.  Then  subtract  the  cost  of  the 
month's  feed  from  the  month's  returns  from  the  milk. 
Check  this  margin-of-profit  figure*  with  the  other  one. 

It  probably  won't  take  a  whole  month  to  convince  you 
that  it  pay$  to  feed  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED. 

supply  you.  tell  u»  vho  and  where  h,   is.     Write  W 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co, 

V  -t,  Chicago 

Kew  York  ^  » 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMERS 
EXCHANGE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange, 
with  headquarters  at  Woodstown.  N. 
J  recently  held  its  twelfth  annual 
meeting  and  annual  election: 

The  directors  elected  for  the  ensuing 

f  M^'re  Mulllca  Hill 

j^nercWhite'-:. Jewell 

Asher  B.  Waddington   Woodstown 

John    J.     Hitchner     ^^'^^""-Z 

George    Horner     Harrison  vile 

?aLs    rhapman     Bridge^on 

T     Harrv    Kandle    '.^.^'"^'^ 

A    B.  Lippincott   wooQstuwu 

^'  w.L^  ....Woodstown 

Oscar    Ware    Gj,ipm 

S.    Frank    Powell    Sal^J^ 

(Mement    Mitchell    ;;;':;  t^J^n 

George  E.   Waddington    -•Woodstown 

A     W.   Padgett    ueerneiu 

James   M.  Tweed    WiUiamstown 

Alports  of  the  president,  treasurer 
and   manager   were  presented 

The  actual  total  amount  of  sales  for 
I9"j  was  ^2.844.833.  Over  10.000  tons  of 
le;til7zer.  li,594  tons  of  feed  950  ton«^ 
of  lime,  and  4688  bags  of  seed  Potatoes 
were  handled,  giving  an  idea  as  to  the 
volume  and  character  of  business  done 
by   this  co-operation  organization. 

An  eight  per  cent  dividend  was  paid 
out  of  the  1920  earnings,  after  a  com- 
fortable sum  had  been  set  aside  to  the 
surplus  account. 

Warehouses  -are  "maintained  at 
Wpodstown.  Daretowm.  Mullica  Hill 
and    Salem.    New    Jersey. 


/  A\v  v',^.  jr^,  r  \^'.  / 


u\   u 


ANNUAL  MEHING 

South  Jersey   Holsleln  Fresian  AsJ^n. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Salem. 
Cumberland  and  (llou<ester  Holstein 
Fresian  Association  was  held  at  Shlloh. 
N  J.  February  14th.  1921.  The  a  tend- 
ance  was  larger  than  at  any   previous 

'"Sr^ports  ..f  the  secretary- treas- 
urer showed  that  the  organization  had 
been  successful,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point and  that  much  had  ^f "  J^^^j" 
advance    the    interest    in    the    Holstein 

The  officers  and  directors  were  un- 
nanimously  re-elected  to  serve^  for  19.0 
and  inclu/e  President:  W.S.  Garrison. 

Roadstown,  N.  J..  Vice-president  S. 
W.  Rldgeway.  Salem.  N.  J..  ^^^^^^^2, 
A  H.  Bullard.  Jr..  Salem.  N.  J.,  and 
Trea8urer:J.  P.  Rldgeway.  Hancocks 
Bridge  N.  J.  The  directors  are:  N.  S. 
Garrison,  and  Frank  Newkirk.   Roads- 


town  N.  J.:  J.  H.  Johnson.  Yorktown; 
S  T.."  Moore.  Elmer:  T.  M.  Tice.  Deer- 
field-  J»  p.  Ridgeway.  jHancocks 
Bridge:  and  S.  W.  Ridgeway  and  A.  H. 
Bullard  Jr..   Salem.   N.    J. 

Following  the  business  session  Prof. 
Reagan  of  New  Brunsmick.  N.  J.,  made 
and  address  in  which  he  advised  the 
breeders  to  concentrate  one  "ne  of 
blood  and  ns  the  King  Segis  blood  line 
wa.s  the  more  general  In  South  Jersey, 
it  might  be  well  to  concentrate  on  that 

line.  ,     ^    ,   „„, 

J    W    Bartlett,  recently  elected  Hoi- 
stein    Fresian     State    Secretary    spoke 
upon  the  value  of  co-operation  In  mat 
ters  of  breediner.   legislature,   and   .sales 

of    surplus     stock.       The     State    Asso- 

iation    was    instrumental    in    obtaining 

from    the    State    an    additional    appro- 

riatlon   of  $30,000   to 

in    connection    with 

tuberculosis    cattle. 
H.    D.     Allebach.       .  , 

the  Inter-State   Milk   Producers   Assn. 


made  an  address  reviewing  the  general 
milk  situation. 

Countv  Agent  Trumwell  and  sec- 
retary Bullard  made  brief  remarks  on 
the  local  county  fair  to  be  held  in  Aug 
ust  next  Probably  exhibitors  of  cattle 
were  advised  to  begin  now  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  show  cattle.  Prizes 
and  premiums  will  be  awarded  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  smaller  breed 
er«^  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  wheth- 
er the  exhibit  and  fair  will  be  held  at 

Bridgeton  or  Pitman.  New  Jersey. 
Following    the     program     a     "moving 

picture  film  "The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

showing  the  health  producing  nualities 

of   milk,    furnished   by    the   Inter-State 

Dairy  Council,  was  shown. 


BEHER  MILK  PRODUCTION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Headed   for   better  and   B;reater  milk 
production    for   Pennsylvania   with     he 
hope  of  establishing  the   State   as   the 
fCemost  dairy   center   in    the  country. 
Persylvania    farmers    and    ^airynriem 
with   the  assistance  of  the  cow-tes  ing 
associations    are    making   rapid   strides 
in   the  industry.     With  a  total  of  sev- 
enty-one    associations  •  now    In    opera- 
tion.    Pennsylvania    ranks    eet^nd    In 
the   United   States   In   the   """^b^'-^f"^ 
scope  of  work  accomplished  In  better- 
ing dairy  production. 

According  to  a  statement  Just  issued 
bv   the    Agricultural    Exteension    Div  - 
slon    of    the    Pennsylvania    State    Col- 
leire    which  directs  county  agent  work 
th^^^ughout      the     State.      1922    far-ers 
and   dairymen   are  members  of     he   71 
<.ow-testing    associations.      A      otal    of 
771    "boarder-     cows     were     f}^'^^^^^^ 
from    their    herds    as    a    result    of    the 
test   that   showed    them   to     e   prodm- 
Ing   less    milk    than    the    cost    of    their 
feed    warranted.     This   figure   Is  some- 
what  lower  than   last  year  due  to  the 
fact    that    so    many    associations    were 
operated  for  the  first  time  in  1919  and 
the  percentage  of  poor  cows  was  much 
higher.     Each    year  as  the  association 
members    benefit    from    the    tests    the 
number    of    discards    will    decrease    as 
the   number   of   good    cows   grows. 

There  were  24.215  cows  tested  in   the 
association    In    1920.    and    those    tested 
by  individuals  brought  the  total  up  to 
25  646.      Slightly    more    than     two    per 
;;nt.    were    discarded.      The    existence 
of     the     cow-testing     associations     is 
working  wonders  for  the  dairy   indus- 
try   in    Pennsylvania.      The    desire    for 
better  cows     brought     about     through 
the    association     tests    brings    on     the 
need   for   pure   bred   stock  and  a   flrst- 
class    herS    bull.      Many    --operative 
bull    associations    have    K^own    out    of 
the  work  with  resuts  that  will  be  as- 
tonlshing  in  a  few  years. 


be   used   this   year 
the   eradication   of 

vice-president     of 

■  • 


The  children  may  not  be  getting  their 
pint  of  milk  a  day.  Have  you  thought 
out  ways  of  making  sure  that  each  one 
takes  his  share? 


Fewer  Boarding  Houses  in  Pennsylvania 
Serving   Butter   Substitutes 

Oleomargarine  licenses  to  the  number 
of  5,231  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, during  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
1921  This  is  1,063  less  licenses  than 
were  issued  during  the  entire  year  of 
1920  and  indicates  that  the  current  year 
will  at  lea.st  equal  last  year's  record. 

During  the  first  seven  weeks  of  1920 
tl,e  bureau  issued  102  licenses  to  board- 
ing houses  for  the  serving  of  oleomar- 
garine while  during  the  same  period  this 
year    only    Tl    boarding    house    licenses 

were   Issued, 


FEBRUARY   MILK   CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
there  does   not  appear,   under   the  pres- 
ent reconstruction  movement,  any  means 
of  avoiding  tlie  situation.     Manufactur- 
ers of  milk  products   must  eitlier   meet 
market   conditions    as  they   prevail    and 
compete  with   products   made  from  low 
price   milk    or   discontinue    manufacture. 
The   butter   market   has   been   up   and 
down    tlie     ladder     during     the     month. 
Eariy  in  February  92  score  creamery  but- 

XT  xr        .1         /-lit...         .....n       ..«-       A€Wn         fKo 

market  declined  sharply  to  the  low  level 
of  the   month   which   was   4a  cents.     A 
gradual    up   turn    followed   bringing   the 
price    to    53J    cents,    tlie    liighest    figure 
at    tlie    clo.se     of    the     month.      Heavy 
importations    of    Danish    and    Argentine 
butter   and   some   siiipments   from    New 
Zealand   were    received.      .Approximately 
15,()0(J   casks    of   Danish    butter  was   re- 
ceived   with    .some    11,000    casks    afloat. 
Upwards  of  3,5(M)  boxes  of  butter  were 
received     from      Argentina     wi.h     5,000 
l»(»xcs    afloat.        Danish    butter   was   sold 
down  to  421  cents  a  pound  in  New  York. 
The  average  price  for  92  score  butter 
for  'the    month    ending    February    24th 
was    46.8   cents,    rcjiresenting   a   basis   of 
$2.24  per  hundred  for  V'/a  milk  as  a  price 
for  surplus  milk  for  February 

The  condensed  milk  market  continues 
weak  and  irregular.  Manufactures  of 
advertised  brands  of  sweetened  condens- 
ed milk  cut  prices  $1.60  a  case  early  in 
the  month,  without  inducing  any  import- 
ant buying.  The  nominal  quotation  is 
$7  to  $8  a  case.  Unadvertised  brands 
can  be  bought  down  to  $6  a  case,  but 
trade  is  reported  quiet.  Evaporated 
milk  ranges  from  $4.85  to  $5.25  per  case 
for    miscellaneous   brands. 

The  whole  milk  market  as  far  as  the 
immediate   future   is    concerned.    Is   just 
liolding  its  own.    The  weakness  has  been 
principally    due    to   offerings    from    out- 
side districts  where  lower  prices  prevail. 
In    Pitlsburgh  the    March   price   for  4% 
milk  Is  quoted  at  $2.60  at  country  plants, 
and  27  J  cents  a  gallon  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh 
for   3.5    fat,    with    a    retail    price    of    14 
cents   a  quart.     The   basic  price  of  4% 
milk   f.    o.    b.    Baltimore    is    30    cents    a 
gallon  or'7i  cents  a  quart  and  14  cents 
a  quart   retail.      March   suqilus    milk   is 
to   be  paid   for  at  20  cents   iier   gallon. 
The   New    York   price   for   V'/o    milk    in 
March  is  reported  at  $2.60  per  hundred 
in  the  200  mile  zone.     At  present  prices 
for  whole  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket,  the   average  for  the   three    months, 
about   equals   the   average   price   for  the 
same  period   In  s«)me   of   the   other  pri- 
mary markets,  where  higher  prices  pre- 
vailed earlier  In  the  year. 


Miss  Hilda  Kushman,  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Chicago.  111..  Is  now 
identified  with  the  publicity  work  of 
the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  Phila- 
delphia. Miss  Kushman  has  been  ex- 
tensively identified  with  settlement 
work  in  Chicago,  particularly  among 
the  foreign  classes.  She  organized  and 
st«ged  most  successfuaiy  the  "Milk 
Faries"  play  in  the  "Use  More  Milk"' 
campaign,  in  the  schools  of  Detroit, 
Mich,   last   year. 


McKosh  Walls,  has  been  elected  to 
serve  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Jesse 
Slaughter,  vice  president  of  the  Milling- 
ton,  Md.,  local.  Harvey  Poole  was  re- 
elected president  to  serve  for  tin-  en- 
suing year. 


Harry  Redmill,  KennedyvlUe,  Md., 
has  been  elected  president  and  William 
L.  Ford,  Still  Pond,  Md.,  secretary  of 
the   Kennedyville   local. 


-The  teat  cup  action  is  superior  to  anything  else  on  the  market.'*    -Alvin  Voigt. 

Perfection  Milks  Just  Like  the  Calf 


1 


F  you  put  your  finger  in  a 
calf's  mouth  and  then  in  the 
teat  cup  of  the  Perfection  you 
won't  feel  a  particle  of  differ- 
ence.    The  gentle  suction  fol- 
lowed by  a  downward  squeeze, 
followed  by  a  period  of  rest  is 
a  perfect  copy   of   the  calf's 
action.      Human    hands  can't 
duplicate   the  calf's  milking. 
Perfection's  way  is  nature's 
way  of  milking.     That's  why  it 
pleases  the  cow.     This  natural 
action  is  made  possible  by  Per- 
fection's downward  squeeze,  a 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

91^R   F.      R 


patented  feature  not  found  in 
any  other  milker. 

Whether  you  have  grades  or  high 
priced  pure  breds  your  cows  will  like 
it.  Most  owners  tell  us  the  milk  flow 
increases  when  the  Perfection  is  used. 

Not  only  can  you  milk  better  with 
the  Perfection  but  you  can  milk 
quicker  and  cheaper.  One  man  with 
the  Perfection  does  the  work  of  three 
hand  milkers.  Here's  a  chance  to  save 
wages  and  be  independent  of  hired  help. 

Investigate  this  better  way  of  milking. 
How  To  Investigate 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  book, 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know."  It 
answers  every  question  about  milking  machines. 

Why  Milk  By  Hand?  Cows  prefer  Perfec- 
tion's  natural  action. 


448  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2168  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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INTERNATIONAL    SPREADER 

HOI  LER  BEARING  TIGHT  BOTTOM  EASY  PULL 

U,    n'    Ivw  ..il    or  yourself  by  'f  j^-f  .f, -r«t„Mha.  wUlti 

9o  declare  countless  enthusiastic  International  o^.r^ers. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder 

Motor  Trucks     Farm  Operating  Equipmciit 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

PhihielpVia  Branch,   216  N.  23rd  Street 
Hirfh1)irg  Braacli,  813  Market  Street 


Vbur  Private 
Cou;  Docfor* 

If  cows  could  tell  their  feelings, 
many  a  serious  illness  would  be 
prevented,  and  constant  milk 
losses  would  be  saved. 

Milking  cows,  particularly,  are 
subject  to  many  ailments  that  are 
first  manifested  only  in  a  reduced 
milk  yield. 

Such  cow  ills  you  can  treat 
yourself  with  the  aid  of  Kow- 
Kare,  the  great  cow  medicine.  At 
the  first  sign  of  reduced  milk  flow 
try  Kow-Kare.  Use  it  according 
to  directions  and  watch  the  story 
the  milk  pail  tells. 

Dairymen  everywhere  know 
the  value  of  Kow-Kare  bolh  in 
preventing  disease,  and  in  treat- 
ing such  ailments  as  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches. 

No  cow  barn  should  be  without  Kow- 
Kare,  your  private  cow  doctor.  Sojd  in 
in  70C  and  $1.40  packages  by  feed  deai- 
«rs,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Write  for  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


I 

MOLASSES 

For  the  Health  of  Your  Cattle 

FEED 

That's  Sure 


fflMI 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your    Green     Mountain     Silo, 
with   the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
neverneed  an  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  pernmnently — just  as 
any   other  farm  building   is  ex- 
pected to  do.     Every  Kroove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  ti>?ht— both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro- 
tection.    Every    stave   is    treated 
in  creosote  preservative.    Hooiis 
are    of    extra    heavy    steel    with 
rolled    (not    cut)    threads.    They 
cost    us    more    but    they    stand 
unusual   strains.     Doors   fit   like 
a   safe — always   tight.      Wooden 
ladder   rungs;   no   iron   to   frost 
the    fingers.       Green    Mountain 
Anchorage     system     ho'as     8"° 
absolutely   firm  and  upnght. 

A  beautiful  silo— with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in- 
ducement* for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

335  WEST  STREn,RllTUMO.¥T, 


EHZ 


Stand2YE§l 


Why  Join  a  Testing  Association  ? 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
ered  iierd  sires.  This  means  that  45  per 
eent.  of  the  state  associations  are  report- 
ing 100  iKT  cent,  free  from  scrub  bulls. 
Some  of  these  fortunate  associations  at 
first  reported  from  seven  to  thirteen 
scrub  bulls.  These  were  replaced  last 
year  by  creditable  bulls. 

Ab.)ut  GO  per  cent,  of  the  members  fed 
balanced  grain  rations  to  tlieir  cows.  In 
n.any  instances,  very  little  grain  of  any 
kind  was  fed  upon  the  lirst  month  s 
visit  to  some  members.  Tlirough  the  en- 
couraged practice  of  grain  feeding, 
(Jeorge  Suda,  tester  in  tlie  Highland  As- 
sociation, reports  "one  member  has  in- 
ereased  the  herd  milk  flow  50  per  cent, 
since  grain  feeding  started." 

Liberal  Feeding  of  Concentrates 
The    foHowiiig    information    iias    been 
taken    fnmi    tiie    eonsoiidated    reports    of 
the   Uicliland   Buena    Vista   Cow   Testing 
Association. 

Feeding  of  concentrates  is  still  a  live 
(piestion  among  many  of  Wisconsin's 
dairymen,  and  f«)r  tliose  who  desire  .some 
practical  information  on  this  subject  tlie 
.5.%  cows  that  completed  tlie  full  year  in 
the  association  were  divided  into  six 
groups,  and  tabulated  according  to  the 
eost  of  tlieir  concentrate  ration. 


ord  was  made  this  animal  was  offered 
for  $250.  Today  she  has  a  four-year-old 
record  of  14,447  pounds  of  milk  and 
t.4G.9  pounds  fat.  She  has  also  completed 
a  seven  day  record  of  2().5S  pounds  fat 
from  757  jmunds  of  milk.  This  is  the 
banner  milk  record  in  CJreeii  county.  Is 
it  worth  your  time  to  clear  $1700  on  a 
.$250  investment? 

The  Melvin  Thompson  i)ure  bred  IIol- 
stein  herd,  developed  in  the  BariuveUl 
C\)W  Testing  Association,  was  recently 
...1,1  ..f  ....^t^ion  !<n(l  (ivcnured  ^'MYl  on  49 
yearlings  and  6  bulls.  This  included 
10  heifer  calves,  9  yearlings  and  G  bulls. 
Three  of  the  cows  brought  tiver  $800 
each.  The  grade  cows  s  )ld  for  $125, 
which  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  average  i)rice  brought  at  a  sale  of 
untested  cows  sold  in  Iowa  nuinty  a 
few  days  previous  to  this  sale. 

The  dairyman  who  d«)es  not  keep  pro- 
duction ui)permost  in  mind,  cannot  make 
the  greatest  success.  When  at  a  dairy 
eattle  sale,  we  find  that  the  animals 
which  have  cretlitable  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation records  are  the  ones  buyers  clam- 
or for.  When  a  man  buys  cows  for  his 
future  herd,  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  sub- 
stantial i)remium  for  a  known  i)roduc- 
tion.  It  is  for  this  reas«m,  together  with 
the    fact    that    authenticated    ])roduclion 


(ip. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
.5. 
6. 


('l)St     of 
COIUMMl. 

betwt't'ii 
!f.'')0.0U-7.">.(>0 
40.0(1-50.00 
30.00-40.00 
20.00  30.00 
10.00  20.00 
00.00-10.00 


.\v.   Cost 
con.   i)t'r 

cow 

$  .%7.in 

14;<.21» 

;i;{.2;» 

25.31 

15..'>G 

(5.21 


.\v.  tolill 

f«'e<l  cost 

per  cow 

$120.0.''> 

10(1.47 

<»4.rt8 

82.513 

72.54 

5  7. ill 


No. 
of 
cows 

:{K 

32 
123 
180 
109 

54 


Av. 

1J)S. 

fat 
::()<>. (1 

282.7 
2(13.1 
•J28.(i 
l<li).7 
172.8 


.\v.  Valiii' 

of  i>ro. 
per  cow 
$248.41 
•J33.(l() 
217.22 
1S8.1!) 
1(12.7!) 
138.1(5 


Av.  re. 
all.  ffcd 

cost 

$128.3(1 

127. 1!> 

r.i2.34 

1115.20 

il(l.25 

80.25 


Some  interesting  comparisons  are  af- 
forded between  groups  3,  4  and  5.  By 
comparing  groups  :\  and  4,  it  is  found 
that  an  investment  of  $12.00  in  feed 
yielded  $17.(K)  increa.sed  returns.  In  com- 
jiaring  groups  4  and  5,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  $10.00  adiiitional  investment  for 
feed   returned  $15.(H)  more  income. 

As  these  three  groups  constitute  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cows  tested,  rei)re- 
.senting  all  types,  and  under  various  con- 
dition.s,  it  is  safe  to  a.ssume  that  the 
amount  of  feed  is  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant factors  in  eccmomical  production 
with  the  average  cow. 

CVmtinued  testing  makes  better  feeders 
of  the  members.  During  the  year  of  1917, 
the  amount  of  concentrate  feed  averaged 
but  «:i8  pounds  per  cow,  while  in  1919, 
the  average  was  121()  ])ounds  grain  per 
cow.  One  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
feeding  grain,  joined  the  association  and 
after  being  jn-rsuaded  to  follow  a  Jilaii 
of  more  liberal  feeding  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


Concentrate 
fed 

First    year    4411   pouiuls 

Last    year     838   pounds 


Returns  l>er 
cow 
$5(1.00 
8(1.0(5 


Its  Pure 


LASCO 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able  when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

Reoiiiiio  Bone  Feriiiw  Co.,  Readino,  Po. 


PURE  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 
write  for  free  booklet  on  cattle  feeding 

Universal  Molasses  &  Products  Co. 

32  COURT  STREET      BROOK  LYM,  NEW  YORK 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Mention  the  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


Mr.  Sam  Olson,  during  his  first  year 
in  the  us.sociation,  fed  an  average  of  7(;0 
pounds  concentrates  per  cow  and  his  re- 
turns were  $78.i:}  on  each  cow.  I-ast 
year  his  grain  ration  averaged  over  1,.')00 
l)ounds  i)er  cow  and  tluy  returned 
$1.55.80  above  their  feed  cost;  doubling 
the  pounds  of  grain  i)er  cow  liad  prac- 
tically  doubled  the  returns  lu-r  ciw. 

An  experiment  in  the  Logaiiville  as- 
.sociation  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
drinking  cup  system  showed  an  increa.sed 
l)roduction  on  one  herd  of  seven  cows  on 
an  average  of  122  pounds  of  milk  per 
immth.  This  showed  a  14  iier  cent,  in- 
crease in  milk   flow. 

Some  of  our  cow  testing  association 
cows  have  netted  their  owners  a  neat 
sum  of  money  itecause  a  imhlic  record 
is  attached  to  them.  For  example- 
Mutual  Segis  I'iebe  I)e  Kol,  315{M)(),  a 
registered  llolstein  owned  by  Pierce 
Bros.,  Monticello,  Wisconsin,  was  re- 
cently sold  at  private  sale  for  $1,750. 
Asa  three-year-old  and  before  nny  rec- 


records  encourage  careful  selection  and 
lietter  feeding  and  management  that  Ad- 
vanced Registry  and  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
eiation  rec«tr<ls  have  become  so  popular 
among  progressive  ilairymen.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Register  of  Pro- 
tluction,  which  recpiires  that  a  cow  pro- 
duce 'Mirt  popiids  or  more  of  fat  in  one 
year,  was  established  as  a  part  of  the 
cow  testing  association  work  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  rules  re(piire  that  a  cow  complete 
a  year's  record  in  a  regularly  organized 
Wisconsin  cow  testing  association.  .\n 
entry  fee  of  $1.00  is  re(piired  upon  appli- 
cation for  registry  and  a  certilicate  is 
received  in  return  for  having  niade  an 
authenticated  record  in  a  cow  testing 
association. 

The  Wi.sconsion  R.  O.  P.  was  estab- 
lished— 

1.  To  secure  better  breeding,  better 
feeding  methods  and  better  care  for  Wis- 
consin dairy  cows. 

2.  To  emjihasize  the  necessity  of 
judging  a  ludl  according  to  the  work  of 
his  daiigliters. 

'.I.  To  increa.se  the  imrchase  and  sale 
of  cows  <»ii  the  basi.s  of  yearly  i)roduc- 
tion    and   of   calves   and    iuills. 

4.  To  establish  rec^tgnized  yearly  rec- 
ords for  pure  bred  and  grade  cows  when 
these  cows  would  otherwise  be  without 
records. 

Mr.    J.    C.    McDowell,    of    the    l^    S. 
Dairy     Division     said,    "The     Dairyman 
wlio    d(M'sn't    know    what    his    cows    are 
doing   is  the   man   who  lo.ses  out  in   the 
dairy   busine.s.s.     He  .selects  by  gue.s.s,  he 
feeds    by  guess,   he   bn-cds   by   guess   and 
he  is  continually   guessing  as  to  how  he 
i.s  ever  going  to  i)ay  his  debts.     He  works 
in  ignorance  when  he  might  have  knowl- 
edge.     He    flounders    along    in    darkness 
when  he  might  have  light.    Finally  when 
such  a  man  loses,  he  blames  the  .soil,  the 
climate,  or  the  cows,  when   in  reality  he 
has  only  him.self  to  blame." 

Again,  the  cow  testing  association  rec- 
ord is  not  of  much  c«)n.se(pience  to  the 
dairyman  who  continues  dairying  blind- 
ly with  his  old  fashioned  ideas,  but  tlie 

(Condnued  on  page   18) 


Healthy 
Pure-Bred 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Foundation 
Stock 


Guernseys      Holsteins 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  full  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 


Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Guernseys 


•  jKBkABv1lll*'r  * 

Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

The  Outstanding  Sire 

He  never  failed   to  win  the  blue, 

5  firsts  at  5  Fairs,  also  Grand 

Champion  1920 

His  6  nearest  dams  average 
4.3%  fat 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 


M.  T.  PHILLIPS      Charles  J.  Garrett 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


May=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  (juality  of 
your  Milk. 

MJ.Hollin98woithnon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Towns  End 
Farms 

OFFER  a  Yearling  Bull 

Towns  End  Prince  Pietertje 
Ormsby 

Whose  five  nearest  dams  have  all 
made  20-lbs.  or  better 

His  sire  is  a  23-lb.  grandson  of 
King  Segis  and  Hengweld  DeKol. 

His  dam  is  a  20-lb.  daughter  of 
a  23-lb.  cow  and  is  sired  by  Dutch- 
ess Ormsby  Sir  Model  DeKol. 

He  is  a  handsome  individual 
backed  by  persistent  production. 
See  him,  see  his  dam,  his  sisters 
and  his  sire  at  our  farm,  or  have 
him  shipped  to  you  on  approval  at 
our  expense. 

Price  Right  for  Quick  Sale 

$250  Delivered 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

'The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  S60,0UO  sire. 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by ' 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  DeL   Co.,    Pa. 


Ayrshires 


CONSTITUTION     flUANTlTY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 


Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
for  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


March,  J921 


March,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Cut  Out  the  Boarders— With  the  high  cost  of 
whaUhey  will  do.  The  best  for  this  purpose  .s 


A  complete  loou  lOi  j-^*-"" 
calves.  Supplies  them  with 
every  feeding  element  neces- 
sary  for  rapid  growth  m  the 
most  easily  digested  form 
They  thrive  on  it  as  on  nothing 
else.  Results  Guaranteed 
Saves  Milk  Save,  Calve* 

Costs  Much  Less  to  Feed 

Sold  in  .potted  bag.  that  hito  the  spot 

with  calve*. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

RYDK&CO.        CHICAGO.  ILL- 


We  are  in  the  Market 
for  High  Grade  Tuber= 
culin  Tested  Milk. 

SPRINQDALE  FARM  DAIRIES 

Wholesale   Milk   Product* 

2315  No.  TWENTYSEVENTH  ST.,  PHILA..  PA 


Which  Way- 
Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

TV,at  Viae  heen  going  back  be- 
caJse~"of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  proht  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  largest 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
around  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
The  country.  Quantity  production  en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 
WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTOHE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPAHY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern  Agent 
EAST  GREENVILLE,  PA. 


f) 


A/  1 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

compute  Chemical  and  BactenoIo.i;;a^^^^^^^^^^     .f  Milk.  Dairy  Product. 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilire  Milk  Uten.ils  Write  for  information 


Dr.  Le.  H.  P.  M.T-rd.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H. ».  Johiuoa.  BacttrlologiB* 


H.  C.  C«mpb«U.  B.S..  M.D.,Ph.e..  Ckmiat 
Ralph  Fort,  Auiatant 

St.  Loaia.  Mo. 


Bronchooat  W..hi»»toa.  D.C.  Plttoborah.  P..  Bltimore.  Md. 


Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tome 

more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 
Preparations 


HIGH    GRADE 
New  York  Stable  Manure 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  IN  CAR 
LOAD  LOTS  AND   BY   BOAT 

M.  McGirr's  Sons  Company 

1916  MARKET  STREET 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IcI^dTomcrHo.  Tonic,  Worm 
P^der.   Amimal  Dip..Pheno 


264  WEST  34th  STREET 
New  York  City 


(Disenfectant).  «-ouc   ^"^-l^jr;;.  g  ly^. 

Powder.  D»^«>'«Pt'  P°^i?ver  Pine  Hed. 
Poultry  Preparations,  bilver  rine  u 

ing  Oil  and  many  others. 

Succaaatul  for  30  Years 

A  .leadHy  increasing  demand  for  over 
IVttr  of  a  century  Droves  their  pop- 

Jlejarition  for  .very  farm  ammJ. 

Ask    Tour    Deelerl 


Why  Join  a  Testing  Assn. 

(Continued  from  page   16) 
records  are  of  some  value  to  him  if  he 
feeds,    selects    and    breeds    according    to 
known  production  of  his  herd. 

As  a  result  of  cow  testing  association 
records  the  good  dairyman  will— 

1      Eliminate  the  unprofitable  cows. 

2.  '  Raise  the  average  production  of  his 

herd.  .       ^ , 

3.  Practice  liberal   feeding  of  a  good 

crain  ration. 

_  .  .         .:->■ —   fnt>.A    cimnlv    CO-Op- 

eratively.  . 

5      Learn    tlie    value   of    his   herd   sire 
through  the  production  of  his  daughters. 

6.  Help  in  selection  of  heifers  for  fu- 
ture herd.  ,  ^,     i     a 

7.  Increase  the  valuation  of  the  hero. 

8  Study  the  records  in  the  herd  rec- 
ord book,  develop  the  knowledge  of  what 
each  animal  is  doing  and  develop  per- 
sonal pride  and  interest  in  the  herd. 

10     Locate  the  persistent   milkers   and 
from  such  cows  choose  his  future  herd. 
— Holstein-Fresian  World. 


WHY  WHEAT  DECLINED 
The   fall   in    wheat  prices,   which    has 
ruined   so   many   farmers,  has   been   due 
mostly  to  natural  causes  and  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  to   market   manipula- 
tion, says  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  a  report  to  the  President.     The  Com- 
mission gives  seven  reasons  for  the  price 
declines,  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reprints  as  follows: 

L     The  world  yield  for  the  crop  year 
1920  will  be  larger  than  1919. 

2  Foreign  governmental  buying, 
which  previously  met  a  single  .seller  in 
tlie  I'nited  States,  and  does  not  now,  has 
been  characterized  by  heavy  buying  in 
the  spring  of  1920,  and  by  .slack  pur- 
chases later,  and  is  thus  involved  in  the 

decline. 
3      Unprecendented     importations     of 

wheat  from  Canada  into  the   American 

market. 

4.  The  record-breaking  yield  of  com 
and  oats  have  been  factors  in  the  de- 
pression  of   wheat. 

5  Slackening  in  the  domestic  demand 
for  flour  during  the  latter  half  of  1920. 

6,  Tendency  to  decline  in  many  com- 
modities has  had  its  effect. 

7.  The  change  in  credit  conditions, 
with  the  resulting  disposition  of  dis- 
tributers to  refrain  from  accumlating 
or  maintaining  upsual  stocks,  has  had  Us 
liearing. 


ROSKCOYD    FARM'S 
DUROCS     OF     QUALITY 

CSOOD     PirsS    FOR     BALK     NOW 
j,^     M.     STOUnT.     HKRHllEV.     PENNA. 


-ciORAGE 
BATTER-V 

Service  Station 

Cold  weather  with  long  nights  is 
"just  around  the  corner  7  NOW js 
THE  time  to  have  your  car  s  battery 
eiven  a  good  outside  charge  and  a 
fhorough  inspection  for  the  strain  that 

Fall  and  Winter  will  P^f  ^  upon  »J-     . 

HERE  is  the  station  to  do  the  work 
-the  station  that  places  SERVICE 
FIRST  and  sales  last. 

Recharging,  repairing,  rebuilding. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  CHESTER,  P*.        COATESVILLE.  PA. 


Barren  Cows 

Mu.tbe  Made  to  Breed  or  Your  Dairy 
Businesi  will  be  a  Failure.     They 

Can    Be   Made   to   Breed 

By  the  use  of 

Hood   Farm   Breeding    Powder 

We  say  this  confidently  because  it  has 
been  used  with  such  marvelous  results 
by  so  many  breeders.  Every  cow  at 
Hood  Farm  is  treated  with  the  Breed- 
ing Powder,  and  we  know  that  it  does 
make  barren  cows  and  heifers  breed; 
we  know  that  it  checks  and  prevents 
abortion ;  we  know  that  it  makes  cows 
clean  quickly,  thereby  saving  us  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  annually. 
Order  today,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Price,  prepaid  $1.15.  $2.75and  $5  00. 
Flexible  Injection  Tube,  by  mail,  90c. 
Mammoth  aire  Breeding  Powder  and 
Tube,  prepaid,  $5.75. 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Ma... 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS 

PAYS  ON  THE  FARM 

Kindness  to  dumb  animals  is  a  paying 
investment  on  the  farm,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  dairy  cows  is  kindness 
essential.  A  contented  cow  at  milking 
time,  usually  chews  her  cud  and  lets  her 
milk  down  freely. 

No    one    ever   saw    a  profitable   dairy 
farm  where  the  attendant  repeatedly  lost 
his    tmeper   and   was   otherwise    unkind. 
The  cows  avoid  such  a  caretaker      I  he 
attendant  must  not  only  be  a  first-class 
feeder,  but  he   must  know  the  value  of 
action  and  words  in  order  that  the  dairy 
cow   may    make   a   record   in   the   herd. 
Kindness,  quiet  handling  and  gentle  dis- 
position   in    the    care    of    dairy    animals 
makes  for  a    more   profitable   milk   pro- 
duction. 


LYONS,  PA.,  LOCAL 

ADOPTS  RESOLUTION 

Resolved  s 

That  we  as  members  of  the  Lyons 
Local,  representing  fifty  dairy  farmers, 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pr(,du- 
cers  Association,  in  meeting  assembled 
at  Lyons,  Berks  county.  Pa.,  do  most 
emphatically  protest  against  the  pass- 
age of  the  bills  before  the  Legislature 
enforcing  daylight   saving. 

If  these  bills  become  a  law  they  would 
be  a  hardship  and  a  detriment  to  the 
farmers  and  we  as  farmers  of  this  nation, 
producing  food  for  the  nation,  should 
be    considered    in    the   framing    of    sucli 

lfl,WS 

We  also  urge  the  support  of  every 
legislator  in  favor  of  House  Bill  No.  497, 
fixing  standards  for  condensed  and  evaj)- 
orated  milk  and  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts from  which  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  and  vegetable  oils  substituted. 
Harry  V.  Schaeffet, 

Secretary  of  Lyons  Local 

Feb.  24,  1921. 


COME  TO 
THE 


BULL  SALE 


Thursday,    March    17th,    1921 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

Will  Sell  at  Public  Auction 

42  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

13  READY  FOR  LIGHT  SERVICE 

35  out  of  dams  that  have  completed  semi-official  records,  or  that  are 

now  making  such  records 

4  have  Dams  with  over  900  Butter,  20,000  Milk 
2  others  with  over  »yu  Butter,  Z4,UUU  Milk 
7    others   with    over       700  Butter,  15,000  Milk 

13  ARE^siRED  j^iNG  OF  THE  ORMSBYS 

APPROVED  NOTES  ACCEPTED  for  any  bull  purchased   if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made  beforehand 
LOCATION 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS  are  located  six  miles  north  of  Wilmington  on  the  Kennett 
Pike.     Automobiles  will  meet  trains  in  Wilmington  the  morning  of  sale 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
SALE  STARTS  12.30  P.  M.  LUNCH  SERVED  11.30  A.  M. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD 
Auctioneer— Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN    AUCTION 

Linside  Farms  and  Personal  Property  Are  Sold  ;    the 
Great  Breeding  Herd  Must  Be  Disbursed 

lOO     HEAD 

Federal  Tested  eo-Day  Retest  Privilege 

Friday,  Mar.  18,  1921,  at  10  A.  M.  Sharp 

This  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  large  herds  of  the  state;  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  fifteen  vears  from  30-lb.  bulls  and  A.  R.  O.  dams— Korn- 
dyke,  Pontiacs,  and  Rag  Apple  families;  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  20th  204631, 
sired  by  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  with  51  A  R.  O.  daughters  "P  to  87  lbs ,  and 
whose  dam  is  the  30-lb.  show  cow,  ^Mutual  De  Kol,"  with  2  A.  R.  O. 
daughters,  is  now  in  active  service,  having  some  fine  calves  under  six  months 
and  many  females  bred  to  him;  two  year  old  and  yearling  heifers  by  30-lb  bulls. 

The  entire  breeding  herd  with  records  up  to  27i  lbs.  Further  information 
and  catalogue,  address. 

W  B.  WiCKERSHAM,  Embreeville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  *^w"l?c^e"lr°' 

S.  T.  Wood,  Liven)ool,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Director;  B.  V.  Kelley,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Baxter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneers. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dam.  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nea  est  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  MUk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 

I.     V.     OTTO  BOILING  SPRINGS    FARM  CARLIHLB.   PA..  R« 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

LIngohocken  Berkshlres  Multiply  Rapidly 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5%  lesj 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 


Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  TWINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


^ 


f HOLSTEIN    FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  cither  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

WiWamS.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


MILK 

From  Pure-bred  or  Grade 
Guernseys 

Sells  for  from  '^  to  4  cents  per  quart  more 
than  does  market  millc. 

For  Reg.  Bull  Calves  at  moderate  prices, 
well  bred,  from  an  Accredited  Herd 

Address  E.  T.  GILL 


Haddon  Farms 
V 


HADDONFIELD,  N.  j 


FOR    SALE 

Registered  Cheater  White  Swme,  Buff  Leg- 
horn Hatchlnii  Iggs,  $2  per  15.  $8  per 
100;  Cockerels  and  Hens.  10  per  cent* 
deductions  to  all  Inter-State  Milk  Members' 

John  C.  Sutton         Blacks,  Md. 


E.    NEWLIN  BROWN 

Liv«  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


bnpioveMilkQuali 

Cool  and  aerate  millc  at  one  time— hahj 

oerm  growth— remove  odors.  

GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
»top«  waste  and  loss— saves  its  cost  in  ] 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  22    •  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Mention  tlie  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers 


THE  HOLSTEIN  CLASSIC  OF  1921 

Second  Brentwood  National 

8AL[ 


I 


Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia 

(34th  Below  Spruce) 

March  28,  29,  30  and  31 

EXHIBITION  MARCH  28 
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Wonderful 
Bulls 


I  C  n  Superb 
I  0  U  Females 


Selected  from  the  LeadiDg  Herds  of  United 
States  and  Canada 

THE  BULL  ENTRIF^  INCLUDE  A  SON  OF  SEOIS  PIETERTJE 
PROSPECT,    world's   champion    milk   cow    for    yearly    production    (■^>^^^* 
lbs.  milk,  144.5  lbs.  butter  in  one  year).     A  son  "^  CARN.yriON    KINO 
SYLVIA,  the  .$106,000  bull,  from  a  32-lb.  dan.,  two  SONS  «»\ V^)    i!.itj>'. 
ECHO     SYLVIA     PONTIAC     (best    son    of    the    great     MA^     ,     . 
SYLVIA,  only  cow  to  produce  1000  lbs.  milk  in  7  days).     One  of  these 
sons  is  from  a  37-lb.  dan.  which  has  two  "ther  records  «J  3?  /md  .33  lbs. 
and  her  dam  is  a  twice  37-lb.  cow.     TWO  S()N^  OF   KINO   Ot     IHE 
ORMSBYS,  one  from    a  31-lb.   dam.     A   SON    OF    KING    \  ALDESSA 
PONTIAC  from   a  show  cow   with  over  1200  lbs.  butter  m   her  present 
year      A   SON   OF  THE  FAMOUS  ORMSBY    KORNDYKE   LAD   (14 
daughters    over    1000    lbs.    butter)    from    a   35-lb.    granddaughter    Pontiac 
Korndyke.     Two   sons  of   SADIE   GERBEN    HENGERVELD   DEKOL, 
Wisconsin's    first    and    only   40-lb.    cow    (782    lbs.    milk).      A    son    of    the 
WORLD'S   RECORD  YEARLING   HEIFER,    (627   lbs.  m.lk   in   7   days 
23,iw  lbs.  in  a  year).     A  yearling  son  of  CHIM.VCUM  SPUING  FARM 
KING   PONTIAC    (21    ARO   daughters    with   2-year-<)l(l    records   as    high 
as  900  lbs.  butter,  23,000  lbs.  milk.)     This  young  buH'.s  dam   made  21,.5<)7 
ihQ     inilk    004   lbs     butter  as   a   2-vear-old   and    has    recently    completed   a 
lecon"  r^co'r of    1047^^^^^^^    butte;.     TWO    RICHLY    HRKD    PROVEN 
SIRES,  both    with   a  splendid   list   of   ARO    daughters   and    both   m    their 
prime. 

The  li.st  of  females  to  be  sold  in  this  great  sale  include: 
Daugh  ers  of  CARNATION  KING  SYLVIA,  ORMSBY  KORN- 
DYKE LAD,  MATADOR  SEGIS  WALKER,  CHAMPION  IX  HO 
S-n  VI  \  PONTIAC,  KORNDYKE  ABBEKERK,  K1N(J  OF  THE 
ORMSBYS  SPRING  FARM  KING,  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE 
VA^E  KING  SADIE  VALE  HENGERVELD,  KING  WALKER 
JOHANNA  LAD,  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  KONIGEN,  KING 
lYONS  COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD  8TH,  DUTCHLAND 
CREAMELLE  KORNDYKE  LAD,  KING  MODEL,  TIDY  ARBE- 
KERK  KING,  SIR  AGGIE  MEAD  DEKOL,  KING  SEGIS  AL- 
CARTRA  SPOFFORD.  FINDERNE  KING  FAYNE  SEGIS,  and  other 
noted  bulls. 

Cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed.  World's  record 
yearling  heifer.  Blue  ribbon  cows  and  heifers.  Some  with  ofhcial  records 
as  high  as  40  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Many  with  records  from  25  to  over 
30  lbs.  in  7  days  and  from  900  to  1200  lbs.  in  a  year.  Wonderful  founda- 
tion  animals  with  splendid  records  and  unapproachable  backing.  AMU 
EVERY  ONE  A  FIRST  CLASS  INDIVIDUAL. 

Sale  opens  each  day  positively  at  9.45  A.  M.  sharp 


Pedigree  Expert 
S.  T.  WOOD 


W. 


Judge 
S.   MOSCRIP 


Auctioneers 
GEO.  W.  BAXTER 
GEO.  A.  GUE 

Sale  Headquarters— Bellevue-Stratford 

j»;()'l'K_To   reach    Commercial    Museum    from    hotel,   take   car    13   on 
Walnut  Street,  get  off  34tli  and  Woodland   Ave,  walk  two  squares  south. 


Exhibition  Day,  March  28th 


for  the  Best 
Female,  any  Age 

Given  by  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Philadelphia 


$1600 


Additional  Prizes 
in  Various  Classes 


W.  G.  Davidson 


Owner 

Brentwood 
Farm 


Abington^Pa. 
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EVERY- 
THING 


■^      "  TITAN  TRACTOR 

An  ideal  implement  for  Three  Bottom  Plow  Work  and  Disc 
Harrowing.     Also  for  Belt  Work 


WYANDOTTE  WASHING  POWDER 


r  lu       i>--.-    Ail,. 

80-lb.  Kegs  $5.52 
280-lb.  Barrels  $15.82 


FOR  THE  MODERN  FARM  and  DAIRY 

Will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  FARM  MACHIN- 
ERY SHOW  which  we  will  hold  at  our  Head- 
quarters, 1916-1918  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
March  28lh-31st,  1921.  The  same  week  as  the 
SECOND    NATIONAL     BRENTWOOD    HOL- 

STEIN  SALE. 

The   intent  of   this  exhibition   is  not   to  sell 
goods.    There  will  be  no  sale  solicitation  what- 
soever.   The    object   is   to    afford   farmers   and 
dairymen  an   opportunity  to   inspect  and  gain 
___  constructive  information  in  regard  to  machinery, 

apparatus  and  equipment  which  will  decrease  production  cost 
and  increase  profits  for  them. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission.    The  doors  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  each  day. 

Among  other  exhibtors  will  be  the  following  : 


THE  KING  AERATOR 
JJ    Makes  Good  Barns 
Better 


STEWART  HORSE  &  COW  CLIPPER 

Can  be  furnished  with  attachment 
for  Sheep  Shearing 


AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Seeding  Machines,  Drills  and  Broad-casters 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

Steel  Farm  and  Garden  Fence  Steel  Fence  Posts  and  Accessories 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Iron  Age,  Hand,  Power  and  Tractor  h prayers  Iron  Age  Garden  Tools 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

De  Laval  Clarifiers  and  Separators  De  Laval  Milkers 

GOULD  MFG.  CO. 

Gould  Pumps  for  all  purposes,  including  Hand,  Force  and  Power  Pumps  and 

Auto- Water  Systems 

A.  M.  DELLINGER  &  CO. 

Peerless  Feed  Grinders 

J.  B,  FORD  COMPANY 

Wyandotte  Washing  Powder 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

BK.    The  Ideal  Disinfectant  and  Deodorizer  for  barn  and  dairy  use 

HEEBNER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Union  Fodder  Cutters 


INTERNATION  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Mowing  Machines,  Rakes,  Binders,  Reapers,  Gas  Engines,  Hay  Tools,  Hay 

Balers  and  Tractors 

INDIANA  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Indiana  Tractor 

KING  VENTILATING ;C0. 

Aerators  and  Ventilating  System  which  make  good  bams  better 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment,  Stalls.  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hay 
Tools,  Barn  Door  Track  and  Hangers.  Garage  Door  Hangers  and  Power  Hoists 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Steel  Garages,  Com  Cribs  and  Hog  House  Fixtures 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY 

Walking,  Sulky,  Gang  and  Tractor  Plows,  Cultivators,  Culti- Packers  and  Disc 
Harrows,  Black  Hawk  Corn  Planters  and  Manure  Spreaders 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Incubators,  Hoovers  and  Poultry  Supplies 

UTILITY  MFG.  COMPANY 

Molasses  Feed  Mixers 


The  demonstration  of  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  equipment  will  prove  ot  interest  and  benefit. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  farmers  and  dairymen  to  visit  this  exhibit.    Come  and  bring  your  friends. 


Bell  Phone 
Locust  1018 

Keystone  Phone 
Race  1568 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS 

and 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

^      1916-18  Market  St..  Philadelphia 

Wilmington  Store— 216  West  7th  St.,  Wilmington  Del.     Bell  Phone,  Wilmington  6405W 


Everything  for  the 

Modern  Farm 

and  Dairy 


PHILADELPHIA    FARMERS    AND     DAIRYMENS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 

Gentlemen  :— I  am  interested  in  (Indicate  by  check  in  square) 

n  Seeding  Machinery 
Fence 


11  Batter  Churns 
H  wire  fence  5  Cream  Separstori 

U  PaatettSera  and  Vats  D  MUk  Bottle  Caps 


_  Milking  Pails 
a  Parchment  Paper 

G  Tractors 


D  MUk  Cans 
□  Milk  Bottles 
a  Wyandotte 


Name- 


Washing  Powder 
Address 


n  Plows  D  Brooders 

D  Wagons  and  D  Barn  Kqaipment 

farm  Carts  Q  Harvest  Machinery 


D  Pumps 

□  Ventilators 

□  Gould  Pumps 


a  fi-K  Disinfectant 
D  "Sprayers 


INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producers    Keview 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION.  lac. 
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MARCH  MILK  CONDITIONS 

MARKET  SPOTTY  AND  WEAK 


THE  AGRICULTURAL   SITUATION 

By  HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  market  during  the  month  has  been 
very  spotty.  The  supply  of  milk  com- 
ing to  the  large  centers  has  been  greater 
than  could  be  fredy  absorbed  and  sur- 
plus in  dealers  hands  has  been  increas- 
ing. 


that  the  surplus  plan  is  in  eflfect  in  this 
territory. 

The  direct  shipped  market  has  been  in 
worse  shape  than  in  any  time  since  1917. 
There  has  been  a  constant  over  supply. 
A   considerable    share   of   the    "platform 


Let  me  speak  first  of  the  agricultural 
situation  in  general.  I  think  if  we  can 
get  an  understanding  of  this,  tiie  proper 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  become  apparent.  We  must  ap- 
proach it  from  two  angles,  first,  present 


severe  financial  losses  Farmers  through- 
out the  nation,  especially  those  in  the 
South  and  West,  are  experiencing  ex- 
actly the  same  trouble.  The  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South,  the  rice  farmers, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  growers  of  the  far 


CEnr.vr,E  "--cj-o-^^- ^?i^^^^^^^^^^  """ 


and  Sale 


Production    has    held    up    bt-tter    than 
was    expected,    even    with    a    decreased 
number  of  cows   in  some   herds.     Open 
weather    conditions    and     the     advanced 
spring   have    been    favorable    to   produc- 
tion.     Producers    who    had    little    or   no 
milk  during  the  early  winter  are  begin- 
ning to  increase  shipments  as  cows  come 
in    and    at    times    the    market    has    been 
flooded.     The    market    on    the    whole   is 
distinctly  a  buyers   market.     Dealers  in 
view  of  the  supply  have  been  more  cri- 
tical  in  their  demands   for  good,  clean, 
sweet    milk    and    once    a    producer    falls 
down    on    quality    there    is    considerable 
difficulty    in   finding  a   new    market   for 
the  milk. 

Offerings  of  cheap  milk  from  distant 
points  continues  plentiful.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  keeps  it  out  is  the  fact  that 
there   has   been   a   plentiful    supply    and 


milk''   goes    to   the    smaller  dealer,   who 
finds    his    market     among     the     working 
classes  curtailed,  owing  to  tlieir  decreas- 
ed   earning    power    since    tiie    war.      In 
many  cases  farmers  have  increased  their 
herds  and  are  shipping  more  milk  tlian 
thev  did  in  previous  years.    Some  of  the 
smaller    dealers    have    been    laying    off 
dairies  owing  to  the  over  supply  and  also 
from   the  fact  that   non-members,   have, 
in  instances,  offered  and  sold  their  milk 
at    reduced    prices.      Dealers    in     accord 
with  this  organization  have  laid  off  but 
few  members   milk.     Platform   prices   of 
surplus  milk  have  been  weak  all  through 
March,  ranging  in  price  from  seven  down 
to  six  cents   a  quart. 

The  consumption  of  milk  on  the  whole 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceeding 
month.     Generally   speaking  it  is  lower 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


conditicms,  which  are  decidedly  unusual, 
and  second,  conditions  wliidi  may  de- 
velop in  the  future. 

I  d()ul)t  wlu-ther  the  peoj)!*-  of  the  East 
realize   just    wiiat    has    haiMu-ni-d    to    the 
farmers  of  the  producing  srctions.     Take 
the      grain      and      live-stock      iiroducing 
country  of  tlie  Central  West,  f  iir  example, 
and    I    speak   of   this    l)ecause    it    is    the 
regi(m    with    wliich   I    am    most    familiar 
and  also   because   it  is  the   region  wliidi 
gives    us    our   great    surplus    crops.      We 
liave  the  finest  rural  civilization,  taken  as 
a    whole,   the    world    has  ever   seen;    our 
farmers  average  very  high  in  intelligence; 
they  i>roduce  more  jier  man  than  almost 
any    otiier    farmers    in   the    world;    they 
have  a(l<»pted  the  most  advanced  system 
of  extensive  fanning  yet  developed.  Not- 
withstanding  all    this    they    are    now    in 
a    most   trying  period   and   are  suffering 


West,  the  fruit  growers;  all  are  passing 
tlirougii  this  same  valley  of  discourage- 
ment and  financial  stress. 

People  wlio  are  not  familiar  with  ag- 
riculture find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
situation.  They  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  depression  is  as  serious  as  it  really  is. 
They  point  to  the  high  value  of  our  land, 
to  the  Iiigh  i)rices  at  wliidi  farm  pro- 
ducts were  selling  jnior  to  this  heavy 
dro}),  to  the  large  number  of  automobiles 
owned  by  farmers,  to  the  apparent 
wealtli  and  comfort  on  every  side;  and 
they  refuse  to  take  seriously  what  the 
farmers   say  concerning  tlieir  troubles. 

'I'liere  ane  two  causes  for  this  wide- 
spread agricultural  dei)ression.  One  is 
the  high  cost  of  production  last  year.  If 
we  include  all  the  factors  which  properly 
enter  int.)  the  cost  of  i)roduction,  we 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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SALES  OF  MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

Extracts  From  a  Brief  on  the  Marketing  and  Sale  of  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Compounds  by  A.  A.  Miller 


For  several  years  imitations  or  sub- 
stitutes for  evaporated  milk  in  l)ull<  or 
in  small  packages  for  home  eonsumption 

U^.-o     U»on     »r«ar»iifMPtlir«'(l     Jllld     nhu't'd     On 

ASIA   '^  "•*-*•»»  ».»**-.-  «..-■-     ^ 

the  market  in  Pennsylvania,  New  .Jersey 
and  in   other  states. 

In  general,  these  suhstitides,  inuta- 
tions  or  compounds  are  manufactured  by 
taking  the  butterfat  froiu  whole  cow's 
milk  and  substituting  therefore  cocoa- 
nut  or  similar  vegetable  fats  or  oi'-^  and 
evaporating  the  same  to  appnjxinu..  'y 
one-half  its  bulk.  Among  tlu>e  c  >m- 
pounds  or  substitutes  wliicb  are  freely 
marketed  in  I'ennsylvania  and  New 
J»sey   are   tlie  following: 

Hebe,  tnanufactur.-d  by  the  Hebe  Com- 
'pany,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Carolene,  manufactured  by  the  Caro- 
lene   Company,    Inc.,   Chicago,   111. 

Enzo,  manufactured  l)y  tin-  Kn/,o  Com- 
pany, Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Nyco,  juanufactured  by  the  Iniversal 
Milk  Company,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Nutro,  manufactured  by  the  Indiana 
Condensed   Milk  Company,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Silver  Key,  manufactured  by  the 
Interstate  Milk  Products  Company, 
Madison,  Wis. 

All  of  the.se  substitutes  are  labeled  as 
compounds  and  in  one  case,  Carolene  has 
been  specifically  labeled  as  an  imitation 

milk. 

They  are  also,  in  instances,  extensively 
advertised  in  various  journals,  including 
those  of  interest  to  housewives  and 
mothers.  The  u.se  of  these  substitutes 
is  recommended  by  some  manufacturers 
for  caramel  float,  cup  custards,  cake  fill- 
ing, rice  pudding,  tapioca  custard, 
oyster  soup,  mashed  potatoes,  creamed 
cauliflower,  creamed  gravies,  etc.  Serve 
with  coffee,  tea  or  in  milk.  In  fact  where 
evaporated  or  condensed  milk  is  used, 
this  substitute,  lacking  the  food  value 
of  whole  or  condensed  nnlk,  is  recom- 
mended for  use. 

While  these  substitutes  or  compounds 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  food  and  have  some 
value   in   the  elements   of  nutrition,  the 
danger  in   their   general  sale  lies   in  the 
fact  that  they   do  not  contain  any  pro- 
portion   of    the    elements    necessary    for 
healthy  growth,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  infants  and  children,  as  has  been  es- 
tablished   by    eminent    authorities,    and 
that   their   sale    as   substitutes    for   con- 
densed whole   milk,  which   does  contain 
these    necessary    elements,   has   been   es- 
tablished by  surveys  in  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania   and   New  Jersey. 

Dr.    E.    V.     McCoUum,    Professor    of 
Chemical  Hygiene  of  the  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,    Baltimore,    Md.,   has    estab- 
lished   that    these    substitutes    or    com- 
pounds lack  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
the  food  elements  contained  in  butterfat 
or   whole   milk,   the    principal    source   of 
the     vitandnes     and     particularly     "Fat 
Soluble    A",    which    has    been    shown    to 
be     absolutely     necessary     for     healthy 
growth,  particularly  in  infants  and  child- 
ren. 

"This  practice  of  substituting  vege- 
table fats  for  butterfat  in  milk,  he  says, 
•'has  become  a  wide-spread  evil  within 
recent  vears  and  has  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. The  practice  should  be  corn- 
batted  bv  every  possible  means,  because 
of  the  inferiority  of  such  vegetable  fats, 
from  the  nutritive  standpoint,  to  butter- 
fat. 


OUR  UNITED  PURPOSE  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

By  MILO  D.  CAMPBELL 
Pres.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 


MILK 


"In  1913,  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  by 
experiments  on  animals  that  butterfat 
Ci)ntains  a  sul)Htance  which  is  essential 
for  trrowth  or  ft>r  the  maintenance  of 
noriual  health  in  the  adult.  This  sub- 
stance is  nit  found  in  ailcciuate  amounts 
in  any  of  the  cereal  grains,  peas,  beans, 
potat)e.s,  sweet  pttatoes  and  other  seed, 
tuber  and  root  vegetables  which  form  .so 
large  a  part  of  our  diet.  The  only  prac- 
tical s)urceof  it  in  the  nutrition  of  young 
children  and  infants  is  the  fat  of  the  milk 
which  they  cmsiime.  If  by  chance  the 
inilk  used  for  feeding  infants  or  children 
is  di*i>r;ve(l  of  ito  fat  and  inferior  type 
of  fat  substitut«-d,  disastrous  results  are 
certain  t  )  follow  if  tiie  food  is  thus  made 
faulty  f(»r  any  appreciable  length  of 
time." 

"I  have  studied  very  carefully  both  by 
nieins  of   animal   experiments  and  with 
human    subjects    and    through    a    careful 
study    of    the   effects    of    restricted    diets 
on   man.  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  am  convinved  that  the  use  of  liberal 
amounts    of   milk  and   other   dairy   pro- 
ducts   form    a    factor    in    our    nutrition 
which  is  of  greater  importance  than  any 
similar  fraction  of  the  diet  derived  from 
other  siMirces.     This  is  true  because  milk, 
especially  because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of    its    fats,    furnishes    an    indispensible 
dietary    factor   not    abundant    in   any  of 
the  ordinary  cheaper  foods.     I  have  be- 
come strenuously  opposed  to  permitting 
the   sale    of   skimmed    milk    with    which 
has   been   incorporated   vegetable  fats  in 
l)lace  of    its    original    butterfat    content, 
f«)r  such  milk   imitations  are  inferior  to 
whole  milk.     I    regard  the  »ale  of  such 
I>n)ducts  as  nothing  less  than  trafficking 
in   infant  life  for  it   has  been  shown  by 
a  number  of  investigations  that  such  pro- 
ducts are  actually,  whether  intended  by 
the    manufacturers   or  not,  sold   for  the 
feeding  of  infants  in  some  instances.*^ 

"Any  legislation  permitting  the  sub- 
stitution of  vegetable  fats  for  milk  fat» 
in  any  human  f»M)d  should  be  vigorously 
contested  and  opposed  by  everyone  in- 
terested in  human  welfare,  which  would 
enable  any(»ne  to  sell  or  use  vegetable 
fats  as  human  f(K>d,  in  asociation  with 
dairy  products  or  in  forms  liable  to  come 
into   competition  with   them." 

Dr.  Lyman,  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity,   in    exiK-riments    conducted   on    the 
growth  promoting  qualities  of  Hebe,  in 
connection    with    the    suit    of    the    Hebe 
Company   vs.   the  State  of   Ohio,  to   set 
aside  the  interpretation  of  Section  12725 
of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  condensed  skim  milk  in  that 
State,   found   that   the   amount   of  these 
vitamines  or  growth  producing  elements 
was    trivial.      In    his    experiments    mice 
}  weighing  2.5  grams   each,   when   the  ex- 
periment   started,    were    used.      In    four 
1  weeks  tho.se  that  had  been  fed  with  Hebe 
I  in  the   ration    weighed    42   grams,   while 
I    those    whose     diet     included     conden.sed 
milk   attained   the  weight   of  220  grams. 
The   growth    from    those   fed   Hebe  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  skimmed 
milk  retained  enough  butter  fat  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  growth.     Experiments  with 
cocoanut    oil    alone    showed    no    growth 
whatever. 

In  every  case  where  mice  and  guinea 
pigs  were  taken  from  their  mothers  after 
l)irth  and  fed  on  cocoanut  oil  and  ma- 
terials containing   "Water  Soluble    Vita- 
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American  agriculture  at  this  hour  is 
in  the  slough  of  despondency  and  with 
but  slight  encouragement,  other  than 
benevolent  words  from  Congress  and  the 
powers  in  charge  ot  our  goverumeulal 
affairs. 

But  amidst  the  gh)om  that  hangs  over 
the  .seven  million  farms  of  the  nation, 
there  is  no  sign  of  bolshevism,  no  red 
flags,  no  demand  for  the  soviet,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  patriotism  that  grows 
pure  bred  in  the  open  country  and  that 
alone  can  preserve  this  n  ition  from  the 
doctrines  of  communism  and  socialism 
in    the    c<»ming    days,    possibly    not    far 

away. 

.\11  history  has  written  the  formula 
that  nations  themselves  perish  with  their 
decadent  agriculture. 

Over  in  Europe  there  is  being  organ- 
ized what  is  known  as  the  "Green  In- 
ternationals" with  purpose  to  fight  bol- 
shevism. 

Its  membership  consists  already  of 
milions  of  farmers.  Over  here  such  an 
organization  or  pledge  of  fealty  is  un- 
necessary. Out  in  the  country  we  do 
not  know  or  grow  bolshevists,  we  do 
not  furnish  the  bandits,  bank  robbers, 
murderers  and  criminals  that  are  terror- 
izing the  nation  with  crime. 

Fanners  a  Part  of  Republic 
But  along  with  our  love  of  country 
and  of  her  institutions,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  a  consciousness  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  republic  and  entitled  to  our 
share  of  representations,  and  to  equality 
of  rights  in  the  affairs  of  stair. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  nation  con- 
sists of  food  producers.  Without  thrni 
the  people  of  the  cities  would  starve  and 
witl»out  them  the  landmarks  of  constitu- 
tional government  would  soon  be  oh- 
literated. 

And  yet  this  army  of  protectors  find* 
in  W^ashington  out  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty     Senators     and     Representatives, 
less    than    a   dozen    from    their    calling. 
Every  other  business   and   profession   is 
well    represented    in    legislative   and   ad- 
ministrativr  dejKirtments   but   the   farm. 
DuriMj?   the   last    session    of    Congress 
tliere   have   been   thousands   of  pages   in 
the  Conigressioaal  Record  devoted  to  con- 
dolencesy  to  e^iloipes   of   the    farmer,   to 
prepared  epitaphs  for  the  tombstone  over 
his    dying  hopesy  and    not    five  lines    of 
legisla*t<»Q    liave    been    written    for    his 

relief. 

We  are  lured  by  the  promises  of  poli- 
tical parties-  before  election,  when  they 
tell  of  tlie  things  they  will  do  for  us 
when,  ijower  is  given  them;  but  stones 
instead  of  bread,  are  hardening  our 
hearts. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
majority  of  men  in  Congress  who  profess 
friendship  for  the  farmer,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  man  who  deals  only  in  soft  words 
for  the  Congressional  Record,  and  who 
drops  monkey  wrenches  into  the  ma- 
chinery   from    behind   the   scene. 

The  greatest  camouflage  arrangement 
that  any  parliamentary  body  of  the 
world  possesses,  and  through  which  the 
adroit  and  oily  Congressman  can  be  all 
things  to  all  constituents  consists  of  the 
fossilized  inheritance  rules,  by  which 
Senators  and  Congressmen  retain  their 
committee  places  from  session  to  session, 
provided  their  own  constituents  send 
them  back. 


No  matter  what  national  view  they 
may  have,  no  matter  whether  their  sen- 
timents are  responsive  to  the  sentiments 
of   Congress,   there   they    sit  by   prime- 
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senting  less  than  one  four  hundredth 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
By  custom,  they  are  also  appointed 
upon  conference  committees  with  the 
other  co-ordinate  body. 

Co-operative  Selling  by  Farmers 
In  just  s*ich  a  cemetery  there  sleeps 
today  the  measure  known  as  the  Vol- 
stead Bill,  giving  to  farmers  the  right  to 
co-operatively  sell  their  own  products. 
Two  or  three  men  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
stand  over  its  grave,  both  defy  and  deny 
thirty-five  millions  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lief for  which  every  farm  organization 
in  the  nation  has  asked,  and  which  was 
promised  them  by  both  of  the  great  poli- 
tical parties  in  their  last  national  plat- 
forms. 

We  have  consideration  for  the  diffi- 
culty that  confronts  Congress  in  giving 
to  important  matters  earliest  attention, 
but  when  we  find  every  potential  relief 
to  farmers  denied  them,  every  impor- 
tant measure  upon  which  their  hearts 
have  been  set,  tied  in  covert,  by  inside 
rules  and  steering  committees,  by  party 
whips,  into  whose  presence  a  farmer  can- 
not and  dare  not  enter,  we  note  with 
what  ease  and  legerdemain  the  buck  can 
be  passed  by  sending  bills  to  the  dormi- 
otries  of  these  hostile  committees. 

Better  would  it  be  for  the  farmers  of 
the  country  and  for  all  industry,  if  Con- 
gress were  open-faced  where  its  real  sen- 
timents could  be  expressed  or  known. 

Under  present  conditions,  a  few  men 
in  Congress,  located  upon  the  right  com- 
mittees, can  drive  legislation  as  tbey 
please  and  for  whom  they  please. 

What  If  Farmers  Sh<wM  Quit? 
For  several  months  the  inanufacturiB^ 
industries  of  the  country  have  been  shua* 
down   in   whole   or   in   part,   awaiting  a 
time    when    suq^lus    stocks    sljould    be 
disposed  of  or  when  added  man<ufactures 
could  be  placed  on  the  market  ?«it  a  pnrfit. 
Over   the    hill    from    the    factorj-    lives 
tlse  farmer  who  at  the  same  tlmie  found 
liimself  with  a  larger  crop  of  gro-in  and 
farm  stuff  than  he  had  raised  before  in 
years.    He  could  not  stop  his^  pcoductLon,. 
he  could  not  stop  the  flow  of  uaiilk  fnim 
his    cows   until    the    price    impiin)ved,   he 
could  not  hold  his  crops  for  a  chiy  whffHi 
tbe  surplus  would  be  consaiued,  he  must 
sell,  at  such  price  as  the  buyer  offered. 
He  could  not  quit  for  a  immth  or  u  sei*- 
son,  he  must  sell  and  plaJit  again.  Sliould 
lie    quit    as    did    the   majiufacturers-*   fur 
but  six  weeks  in  planting  time,  the  naition 
would  starve,  for  no  okkier  country-  could 
;  pn>vide  us  food. 

In  1919  he  produced  crops  tl»e  gross 
value  of  which  was  $16,035,000,000.  In 
1920  he  produced  a  greater  quantity  but 
its  gross  and  .selling  value  has  shrunk  to 
less  than  .$9,000,000,000. 

All  classes  have  suffered,  but  none  as 
the  farmer. 

Nor  can  he  resort  to  the  stopping  and 
starting  methods  of  the  manufacturer. 

Judge  Gary,  the  head  of  U.  S.  Steel, 
the  controlling  head  of  steel  prices  in  the 
nation  if  not  the  world,  said  a  few  days 
ago,  that  steel  prices  would  not  lower, 
that  wages  would  not  be  reduced. 
The  American  Woolen  MiUs  have  just 
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Again  that  most  worthy  inventor,  that 
savior  of  the  poor  man's  joys — and  some- 
times tribulations— Henry  Ford,  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  human  as  well  as  the 
bovine  race. 

the  doughty  plow  horse,  that  friend  and 
co-laborer  of  our  forefathers,  which  in 
some  farming  districts  is  now  becoming 
almost  extinct  and  probably  in  the  not 
distant  future  will  grace,  along  with 
other  prehistoric  animals,  only  the  halls 
of  museums,  this  worthy  inventor  has 
launched  a  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  milk— no,  the  word  syn- 
thetic does  not  stand  for  other  class  of 
cows,  pure-bred  or  otherwise — but  rath- 
er, under  the;  new  regulations  we  are  to 
become  a  cowless,  calfless,  beefless  nation. 
All  the  work  of  the  cow  is  to  be 
mechanically  manipulated.  True,  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
patents  the  new  brand  of  milk  is  to  be 
I)roduced  under. 

From  New  England  comes  an  adaption 
which  might  be  termed  the  "wet  method" 
in  which  the  mash — no  we  do  not  refer 
to  the  kind  that  has  become  a  priceless, 
(and  almost  nearly  extinct  as  the  cow 
will  be)  article  prohibited  by  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  but  one  in  which  the  grains 
used  are  to  be  crushed  and  fermented— 
no  that's  not  allowed  either— rather  emul- 
sified or  conglomerated  and  from  the  re- 
sultant pulp  a  milky  white  fluid  ob- 
tained—heretofore called  cows  milk. 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  comes  another 
plan  which  might  be  called  the  dry 
method.  "Gale"  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Times  appears  to  have  been  let 
in  on  the  secret  and  we  reproduce  here- 
with an  Idea— in  the  rough— which  may 
be  the  way  it  can  be  done  under  the  dry 
method. 

We  have  a  few  sugestions,  however, 
which  may  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  latter  method.  We  would  rec- 
ommend one  additional  attachment, 
someththing  that  might  be  obtained  at  any 
country  store,  and  that  is  a  manure 
spreader  attachment.  This  we  believe 
would  serve  admirably,  as  it  would  per- 
mit of  returning  to  the  soil  at  once  all 
the  fertility  after  the  milk  had  been  ex- 
tracted. 

We  understand  that  there  Is  now  in 
course  of  formation  a  syndicate  to  es- 
tablish plants  for  the  wet  process,  in  the 
large  eastern  markets,  where  water  is 
plentiful  and  abandoned  breweries  avail- 
able In  the  west  where  droughts  are 
frequent  the  dry  process  will  probably 
be  the  more  adaptable. 

With  this  dry  process  just  think  how 
much    labor    can    be    saved,    as    well    as 
lumber   and    wire   in    making   fences,   as 
under  this  ideal  production  method  "cow- 
fords"   will   not   have  to   be   fenced   out 
of  growing  crops.     The.se   machines  can 
be    so    set   as    to    graze    regularly    along 
certain    lines,  .so   that   the    forage   crops, 
etc.,  can  be  grown  continuously,  in  other 
words,  four  cowfords  of  one  cow  power, 
will    be    able    to    graze   per    10    acre    lot 
and    the   crop   catch   up    with    each    cir- 
cuit  of    the    machine.      In    other    words, 
each  10  acre  lot  planted  in  cowfordgrass 
will  produce  just  so  many  cans  of  con- 
densed milk  per  hour.     All  that  will  be 
necessary    for   the   dairyman    will   be    to 
pick    up    the    milk— already    canned— as 
he  does  potatoes  and  haul  them   to  the 
market. 


INTERSTATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIVES  DURING  MONTH 


Of  course  we  won't  need  any  butter, 
butter  milk,  cheese  or  any  other  dairy 
products  under  the  new  system.  Each 
farm  will  grow  a  crop  of  cocoanuts,  so 
that  oleomargarine  could  be  made  for 
butter  substitute  and  probably  a  cheese 
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chine  or  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
an  attiiclnnent  for  suckling  pigs  or  a 
skim  milk  feeder  for  chickens. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months 
of  its  existence,  activities  of  the  council 
stand  out  prominently  in  several  di- 
rections. 

The  work  groups  itself  rather  defin- 
itely in  three  general  classes.  Investiga- 
tion, education  and  legislation. 

The  investigational  activities  have 
been  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  vari- 
ous departments  of   health,  departments 


Do  We  Hear  a  Horse-Laugh  ? 


"Gale"  in  Ims  Angeles  "Daily  Times' 


One  can  never  tell  how  far  these  in- 
ventions can  be  made  to  go— just  like 
the  "F«)rds"  for  which  as  many  attach- 
ments can  be  found  as  flies  around  a  swill 
barrel. 


TEST  SEED  CORN 
All  seed  corn  should  be  tested  for 
spring  planting.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
make  the  test.  The  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  test  four  to  six  kernels  from  each 
ear.  The  requirements  for  germination 
are  moisture,  warmth  and  air.  The  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  living  warm 
is  about  right  if  it  does  not  go  below 
60  at  night.  A  shallow  box  filled  with 
wet  sand  and  marked  off  into  numbered 
squares  with  twine  makes  a  good  germ- 
Inator.  The  county  agent  will  give 
further  details. 


of  education,  health  councils  and  tuber- 
culosis   committees.      Through    this    co- 
operation we  lire  obtaining  valuable  in- 
formation showing  the  value  of  milk  In 
the  diet  of  children.     In  Philadelphia  we 
have  probably  the  largest  demonstration. 
In  that  city  many  hundreds  of  children 
are   being  weighed   and   classified    as   to 
their  normality.     In  one  school,  much  to 
the   surprise  of  the  authorities   eighteen 
per  cent,  of  those  attending  were  found 
to  be  10  per  cent,  under  weight  and  In 
this  school  it  was  necessary  to  Increase 
the  standard  to  13%  below  normal,  which 
was    seven   per  cent,   of  the   attendance. 
These    children    are   grouped    In    special 
classes  and  fed   from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day.     Careful  records  are  kept 
in  each  case  and  gains  or  losses  carefully 
noted  and  tabulated. 


These  classes  are  probably  the  most 
extensive  under  ob.servatlon  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  country  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  taken 
up  on  even  a  broader  scale  next  year. 
The  dietary  habits  formed  in  youth  are 
hound  to  be  retained  through  life,  so 
that  if  the  child  knows,  by  actual  ex- 
perience, the  importance  of  milk  in  the 
diet,  this  knowledge  will  he  maintained 
and   followed  through  their  later  life. 

Educational  Activities 
Speakers  from  our  bureau  are  talking 
before  groups  of  mothers  and  women's 
clubs,  in  public  and  private  schools,  set- 
tlement houses,  etc.  In  short,  they  are 
reaching  the  consumer  direct  at  every 
jmint  and  whenever  an  opjiortunity  is 
presented.  Miss  liarger  and  Dr.  Hannah 
Lyons,  together  with  Miss  Louise  Fitz- 
gerald of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
have  been  active  in  the  work. 

Miss  Hilda  Kushman,  vf  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  is  now  training  Philadel- 
phia sch.M.l  children  in  the  production 
of  "The  Milk  Fairy."  This  playlet  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  interesting 
children  in  the  greater  use  of  milk  In  the 
diet.  Children  love  dramatics— to  dress 
up.  All  the  parts  are  taken  by  the 
children.  Those  attending  neighborhood 
schools  are  Invited  to  attend  the  per- 
formances, so  that  the  influence  is  great- 
ly broadened. 

At  Trenton  N.  J.,  the  play  resulted 
in  increasing  the  interest  of  the  people 
generally  on  the  subject  of  proiier  nu- 
trition for  children. 

Several  hundred  lantern  slides  are  being 
constantly  used  to  illustrate  various  talks 
and  lectures.  In  addition  to  the  milk 
film  "The  Fountain  of  Youth"  of  which 
four  copies  are  being  shown  in  various 
moving  picture  houses.  A  new  film  "The 
Romance  of  the  White  Bottle"  has  re- 
cently  been  acquired. 

Literature 
Thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  artr 
lieing  distributed  each  week,  showing  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food  and  In  com- 
parison with  other  food  elements.  Sev- 
eral additional  phamphlets  are  in  prep- 
aration. 

Legislation  Activities 
The  council  has  been  actively  support- 
ing measures  introduced  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  prohibiting  the   uianu- 
facture  and  sale  of  compounds  of  skim- 
med milk  and  cocoanut  oil.     It  was  op- 
posed to  the   Daylight-saving  bill   intro- 
duced   in    both    Pennsylvania    and    New 
Jersey.     In  the  former  case  It  aided  in 
bringing   about    the    defeat    of    the    bill. 
The      pwposed      Pennsylvania      State 
Board    of    Health    Bill,    fixing    sanitary 
standards  for  milk  was  under  conference 
for  several   months   and  it   was   decided 
that    any    definite    advanced    legislation 
was  unwise  without  further  definite  con- 
ferences and  a  greater  unanimity  of  op- 
inion on  the  part  of  both  dairymen  and 
consumers.     The   council    has    also   sup- 
ported the  New  Jersey  hill  for  fixing  a 
straight    butterfat   cuntent    standard   for 
Ice  cream. 

Future  Plans 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with 
state  extension  departments  looking 
toward  definite  work  in  the  various 
counties  to  help  the  farmers  to  produce 
cleaner  and  safer  milk,  practically  with- 
out additional  expense  to  them.  These 
(Continued    on    page    14) 
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Progres.s  along  the  lines  of  readjust- 
nunt  moves  slowly.  It  took  some  time 
to  reach  the  peak  of  war  time  prices 
and  it  will  take  a  longer  time  to  reach 
a  p(».st  war  business  level. 

The  farmer  has  and  is  taking  his  jolts 
and  things  begin  to  look  a  little  more 
favorable.  There  have  been  reductions 
in  feeds  for  cattle.  Fertilizers  in  in- 
stances are  lower.  Decreases  amounting 
to  approximately  157c  «>«ve  been  made 
in  many  agricultural  implements.  All 
of  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Some  were  pretty  hard  to  start  but  now 
that  they  have  got  going  we  trust  that 
they  will  reach  a  level  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  declines  in  other  lines. 

No  doubt  the  farmer  has  a  better  show 
than  was  apparent  a  few  months  ago— 
and  he  needed  it. 

There  are  other  lines,  however,  in 
which  the  farmer  needs  just  as  nuich  pro- 
tection. Comi>etition  of  ft>reign  farm  pro- 
ducts is  cutting  a  big  figure  in  the  prices 
obtained  for  some  products. 

Since  January,  importations  of  butter 
from  Denmark  and  Argentina  aggregated 
some  9,600,000  pounds;  Canadian   wheat 
was    dumped    on    the    market    not    long 
ago;    vegetable    oils    entering    into    oleo- 
margarine   manufacture    and    now    very 
extensively     in     milk     products     are     a 
factor.  The  only   way  we  can   get  pro- 
tection from  this  competition  is  by  lay- 
ing tariffs  that  will  protect  the  Ameri- 
can   farmer.      See    to    it    that    Congress 
takes   action   on   the.se   matters.     Indica- 
tions  are    that    the    recent    Fordney    bill 
will    be    enacted    at    the    coming    extra 
session  of  Congress  as  a  temporary  tariff 
measure,    pending    an     inquiry    for    the 
preparation  of  a  new  tariff  bill. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  na- 
tional interest  to  the  farmer.  Get  to- 
gether, present  a  united  front  on  these 
matters  and  everyone  do  their  part. 
Early  in  April  there  will  be  a  gathering 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  of  many  of  the 
various  farm  and  dairy  organizations. 
No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  that 
would  enable  these  organizations  to  work 
co-operatively  on  matters  of  national 
importance  and  to  present  one  solid 
united  front  for  legislation  in  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture  in  all  Its  branches. 


FARMERS  COME  FIRST 

That  wiiich  was  first  is  to  be  last.  The 
tax  revision  bill,  originally  .scheduled  for 
first  consideration  in  the  special  session 
of  Congress  has  been  shifted  down  the 
list  and  will  now  come  la.st  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  farmer  gets  first  call.  He 
is  to  liave  his  innings  before  the  revenue 
producers.  He  takes  precedence  over  the 
mueh-talked-of  permanent  tariff  bill  and 
the  anti-dunfping   measures. 

'J'he  Fordney  emergency  tariff  measure 
will  he  picked  up  again,  and  liie  plan  is 
to  rusli  it  through  both  houses.  Vetoed 
by  President  Wilson,  it  failed  of  pass- 
age over  the  presidential  disapproval.  The 
men  who  have  been  urging  a  straiglit-out 
fanged  and  taloned  import  embargo  on 
fariu  commodities  are  satisfied  with  it. 
The  schedules  are  so  high  tiiat  they  C(m- 
stitute  a  virtual  embargo  any  way. 

Tiie  Middle  West  wants  the  wheat  and 
corn  .schedules.    Tlie   South  insists   upon 
the    cotton    rates.      Wisconsin,    northern 
lilinoi.s,    the    dairying    regions    of    New 
York  and  other  eastern  regions  are  keen- 
ly concerned  as  to   high    rates   on   dairy 
products.     California    and    Florida   have 
been    disturbed    over    low    priced    citrus 
fruits.    Steer  feeders  in  the  corn  belt  and 
tlu-   range  cattlemen   of  Texas,   Montana 
and     Wyoming    are    suffering    over    the 
menace   of    Soutii    American    meats    and 
hides.      The    sheep    country    apprehends 
further  trouble  from   the  wools   of  Aus- 
tralia  and   the   frozen    muttons    of    New 
Ze-aland.     The  main  fears  of  the  farmer 
in   all   parts    of  the   country    have    been 
covered.      Given    a   tariff   that    will   shut 
out   Cliinese  eggs  and  oriental   oils,  and 
the  farmer  has  little  more  to  ask. 

It  is  a  tariff  that,  defective  as  it  may 
be  from  the  scientific  tariff  stand,  that 
pleases  the  interests  ft)r  which  it  was 
hurriedly  drawn.  Back  of  it  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  fn)m  the  West  and  the 
South  can  get  together.  And  it  will  pick 
up  a  lot  of  scattered  support  in  the  East 
and  tlR'  North  wherever  a  congressnian 
comes  from  an  agricultural  district.  Tiiere 
is  notliing  in  tiie  composition  of  tlie  new 
Congress  tliat  protends  much  trouble  for 

it. 

The  decision  to  act  first  upon  the  ag- 
ricultural tariff  serves  to  emphasize  the 
unsatisfactory  and  even  desperate  con- 
dition of  American  agriculture  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  no  lightly 
made  decision  that  deferred  action  on 
the  tax  revisi(m  bill  in  fjAor  of  the  farm. 
—  Keprinted  from  editorial,  Phihulelphia 
Public   Ledger. 


Tiuil  buyers  of  nuirket  milk  are  going 
to  be  more  insistent  on  the  quality  of 
the  milk  they  buy  this  spring  is  evident 
from  an  announcement  made  by  one  of 
the  large  dealers  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is   printed   elsewliere   in   tliis  issue. 

An  observation  of  the  precautions 
recommended  will  save  dairy  farmers 
from   loss   of   milk. 

In  order  to  avoid  certain  odors  of 
grass  and  garlic,  cows  should  not  be  left 
on    early    pasture    but    a    few    hours    a 

,>„..        ,...,.      •»«♦•      o^4-o».      ton      r»Vl<^nV      in      fhp 

morning  for  the  first  week  and  the  time 
thereafter  gradually  increased. 


BALTIMORE  MILK  MARKET 
There  will  be  no  diange  in  the  price 
of  milk  in  the  Baltimore  Market  during 
April.  There  is  still  a  surplus  on  the 
market  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
handle  about  600  gallons  per  day  through 
a  "surplus  and  by-product  plant."  Fre- 
quently a  large  amount  of  this  milk  is 
sold  to  small  dealers  at  the  regular  price, 
the  balance  is  Separated  and  the  cream 
sold  for  butter  or  ice  cream  making. 

A  committee  on  "undesirable  milk" 
and  "individual  limitation  of  production" 
has  reconunended  that  undesirable  ship- 
I^ers  be  notified  by  the  dealer  to  whom 
he  is  shipping  that  unless  an  improve- 
ment is  made  in  his  shipments  his  milk 
would  be  di.scontihued.  A  copy  of  this 
notice  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association  and  a  man 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  farm  to  help  locate 
the  trouble  and  help  the  farmer  remedy 

it. 

It  was  further  recommended  tliat  a 
dealer  could  limit  each  shipper,  if  he  so 
desired,  to  30  per  cent,  increase  over  his 
fall  average,  that  is  on  the  amount  ship- 
ped during  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Having  milk  delivered  in  the  different 
schools  is  now  a  reality  in  Baltimore. 
About  1600  gallons  daily  is  being  con- 
sumed by  the  school  children  during 
school  hours.  This  has  been  a  decided 
success  and  we  believe  that  milk  will 
soon  be  sold  in  every  school  house  in 
Baltimore    City. 

D.  G.  Harry, 
President  Maryland  State  D.iirymen's 
Association. 


SKIM  MILK  MAKES  FINE 

RATION  FOR  DAIRY  PURPOSE 

Record  of  Stock  Shows  Such  Feed 

Produces  Rapid  Growth  Both 

For  Pigs  and  Calves 

By  M.  H.  Farr 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  dairying 
communities  are  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. The  weekly  or  monthly  cream 
check  provides  a  steady  income.  There 
are  also  other  features  of  dairying  that 
while  of  indirect  value  amount  to  con- 
siderable in  a  few  months  time.  Skim 
milk  is  a  wonderful  help  to  build  up  the 
"balanced  ration"  recommended  by  all 
livestock  authorities. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Care  of  milk  means  much  at  this  sea- 
soi  of  tiie  year.  We  are  in  the  time  of 
changeable  weather  conditions  and  a 
little  carelessness  quite  liable  to  mean 
sour  milk,  which  is  just  so  much  loss. 

Be  more  particular  than  ever  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  reference  to  the  cool- 
ing of  your  milk.  When  the  weather  is 
hot,  we  cool  it  of  course,  but  some  are 
ai)t  to  take  a  cliance  at  this  season  of 
tiie  year. 

Again  we  must  guard  against  un- 
desirable odors  in  the  milk,  more  par- 
ticularly now  that  cows  get  a  chance  at 
a  little  pasture.  Consumers  don't  like 
and  won't  buy  grassy  and  gariicky  milk. 
Sonie  dealers,  as  printed  elsewhere  in 
tins  issue,  are  warning  their  producers 
against  these  undesirable  odors,  as  well 
as  sour  and  unclean   milk. 

If  we  expect  a  good  market  for  our  pro- 
duct we  must  offer  it  in  a  condition 
suitable  to  the  consumer. 

You  can't  be  too  careful  in  these  days 
of  a  buyers  market,  how  you  prepare 
your  milk.  Milk  poorly  prepared  will 
not  show  a  profit  on  the  right  side  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 


CASE  DISMISSED 

The  ca.se  against  the  Louisianna  Dairy- 
men's Co-operative  Association,  New 
Orieans,  La.,  which  had  been  indicted 
under  Siierman  Anti-Trust  Act,  the  first 
action  to  have  been  made  against  co- 
operative dairying  association.s,  under 
Federal   law,  has  collapsed. 

On  hearing  the  demurrer  against  the 
indictment,  argued  by  Edgar  M.  Calm, 
Esq.,  counsellor  for  the  Louisiana  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  judge  maintain- 
ed the  demurrer,  disnii.s.sed  the  indict- 
ment and  discharged  the  accused. 

The  outcome  of  this  case  has  been 
keenly  observed  by  the  officers  and  offi- 
cials of  the  various  milk  producers  or- 
ganizations and  there  is  general  grati- 
fication over  the  outcome  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  whicli  involved  a  controversy  of 
wide-spread  importance  to  organizaticms 
of  milk  producers  throughout  the  country. 


J.  H.  Knode,  former  county  agent  in 
Cecil  county,  Md.,  takes  up  his  duties 
this  week  in  Franklin  county.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  tiie  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  second  man  who  is  not  a  Penn 
State  graduate  to  become  a  county  agent 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Tale  of  Two  Pigs 
Two  pigs  taken  from  the  same  litter, 
equally  thrifty,  and  weighing  30  pounds 
ajiiece  when  weaned,  were  used  in  a 
feeding  experiment  covering  100  days  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  at 
Madison. 

One  pig  was  fed  250  pounds  of  a  ration 
composed  of  corn  and  gluten.  A  part 
of  the  ration  was  wasted  due  to  lack  of 
appetite.  At  the  end  of  100  days  this 
l)ig  weighed  55  pounds — a  gain  of  25 
pounds.  Growing  pigs  need  good  pro- 
tein and  ash  to  develop  properly.  Com 
and  gluten  fed  alone  do  not  make  a 
balanced  ration. 

'l"he  other  pig  received  216  pounds  of 
corn  and  270  pounds  of  skim  milk.     This 
l)ig  had  a  good  appetite  and  wasted  no 
food.     At  the  end  of  100  days  it  weighed 
165  pounds— a  gain  of  135  pounds.    The 
ration   it    received    was   a    balanced    one. 
It  contained  more  protein  and  plenty  of 
ash.     Skim  milk  is  a  wonderful  food  to 
stimulate  the   growth  of  young  animals 
and  keep  them  thrifty.     Feed  it  to  calves 
— they    will    grow    faster.      Feed    it    to 
chickens— they    will    lay    better.     Selling 
»)utterfat    and    feeding   skim    milk    keeps 
the  fertility  on  the  farm,  and  your  land 
grows  better  every  year. 

With  the  Calves 
Purdue,  Indiana,  Agricultural  College 
fi'd  3  lots  of  10  calves  each  for  six  months. 
One  lot  was  fed  skim  milk,  one  lot  a 
iiome  mixed  calf  meal,  and  the  third, 
an  extensively  advertised  calf  meal.  All 
received  tlie  same  care  and  other  feeds, 
grain,  hay,  etc. 

Lot  1  fed  skim  milk  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  62  pounds  at  birth,  and  made 
an  average  of  221  pounds  in  the  1«0  days 
at  a  cost  per  i)ound  of  gain  t)f  5.7  cents 
or   a   total   cost  of  $12.60. 

Lot  2  fed  home  mixed  meal  weigh- 
ed an  average  of  69  i>ounds  at  birth,  and 
made  an  average  gain  of  175  pounds 
t-acli  in  the  IHO  days,  at  a  cost  jier  jiound 
of  gain  of  7.4  cents  or  a  total  cost  of 
112.95. 

Lot  3,  fed  the  commercial  meal  weigh- 
ed an  average  of  6H  i);)unds  at  birth  and 
made  an  average  gain  of  l.'U  pounds  in 
the  1S5  days  at  a  cost  per  jxiund  of  gain 
of  1;M  cents  or  a  total  cost  of  $17.44. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  "Save  the 
skim  milk"  and  a  good  cream  separator 
pr-vides  a  means  of  furnishing  it  sweet 
and  with  tiie  animal  heat  still  in  it— the 
best  condition  for  feeding.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  save  all  the  butterfat. 


The  National  Dairy  Show  of  1921  will 
be  held  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
grounds,   October  8th   to   15th   inclusive. 


COWFORDISM 

]Vir.  Wit— The  latest  cars  must  have 
onden.sed   milk   in   their   radiators, 

Mr.  Slow— Not  really? 

j^r  Wit— Well,  here's  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper:  On  a  farm, 
wanted,  a  young  man  to  milk  and  drive 
an  up-to-date  car.— London  Answers. 
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March  Milk  Prices 

The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  he- 
came  effective  with  January.  Under  this 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
annng  octooer,  wovemDer  and  uecember, 
1920,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All  | 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid 
packed  creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to 
another  after  January  1st,  are  considered 
as  having  forreited  tneir  oasic  siaudaid  auu 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 
basis.  ^  ^   . 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 

by  market  conditions 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds)  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Basic  Price  for  all 

Price         Basic  milk  above 

Test  per  Price  the  Basic 

Per  Cent.     100  lbs.    per  quart    Quanity 
8.  $3.28  7.1  5.4 

8.1  3.32  7.2  5.5 

8.2  3.36  7.3  5.6 

8.3  3.40  7.4  5.7 

8.4  3.44  7.5  5.8 

8.5  3.48  7.6  5.9 

3.6  3.52  7.65  6. 

3.7  3.56  7.7  6.1 
3  8                    3.60                    7.8  6.2 

3  9  3.64  7.9  6.3 

4  3.68  8.  6.4 
4.1  3.72  8.1  6.5 
4  2  3.76  8.2  6.6 
4.3  3.80  8.8  6.7 
4  4  3.84  8.85  6.8 

4.5  3.88  8.4  6.9 

4.6  3.92  8.5  7. 
4  7  3.96  8.6  7.1 

4.8  4.00  8.7  7.2 

4.9  4.04  8.8  7.3 
5.  4.08  8.9  7.4 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
.  .  .    Philadelphia    is    8    cents    per    quart 

RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
Less  Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per  100 
pounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
vertising the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products.  The  usual  commission 
from  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned   to   the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Quanity  Price    per     100     lbs. 

price  per  surplus    milk    at    all 

100  lbs.  receiving  points 

Miles  3%  Test  ^ 

1  $277  3.  $1.93 

11  2.75  3.1  1.97 

21  2.73  3.2  2.01 

31  2.72  8.3  2.05 

41  2.70  3.4  2.09 

51  2.68  3.5  2.13 

61  2.67  3.6  2.17 

71  2.66  3.7  2.21 

81  2.64  3.8  2.25 

91  2.63  3.9  2.29 

101  2.62  4.  2.33 

111  2.61  4.1  2. .■57 

121  2.60  4.2  2.41 

131  2.58  4.3  2.45 

141  2.57  4.4  2.49 

151  2.56  4.5  2.53 

161  2.55  4.6  2.57 

171  2.54  4.7  2.61 

181  2.53  4.8  2.65 

191  2.52  4.9  2  fi!l 

201  2.51  5.  2.78 

211  2.50 

221  2.49 

231  2.48 

241  2.47 

251  2.46 

261  2.46 

271  2.45 

281  2.44 

291  2.43 

Freight    rates    deducted    on    a    basis    of    46 
quarts    113    per    cent,    of    40    quarts     plus    3 
per    cent,    war    tax.      Four-tenths    of    a    cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each   tenth   of  one  per 
cent,   butterfat  above  or  below   3   per  cent. 
APRIL   BASIC  MILK  PRICES 
Subject   to    the    same  general    conditions   as 
apply  to  January  prices  and  subject  to  change 
whenever   warranted   by   market    conditions. 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Basic  Price  JJasic  Price 

Test  100   lbs.  per 

Per  cent.  per  ((uart 

3.  $3.28  7.1 

3.1  3.32  7.2 

3.2  8.36  7.3 

3.3  3.40  7.4 

3.4  8.44  7.5 

3.5  3.48  7.6 

3.6  3.52  7.65 

3.7  3.56  7.7 

3.8  3.60  7.8 

3.9  3.64  7.9 

4.  8.68  8. 

4.1  8.72  8.1 

4.2  8.76  8.3 

4.3  3.80  8.8 

4.4  8.84  8.85 

4.5  3.88  t.4 

4.6  8.92  t.0 

4.7  3.96  1.6 

4.8  4.00  8.T 

4.9  4.04  8.8 
„  6.  4.08  8.9 
When    milk    is    not    tested   the    price   f.    o.    b 

Philadelphia    is    8    cents  per   quart 
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1  1 

.48 

2.56 

161 

to 

170 

i* 

.488 

2.55 

171 

to 

180 

1 1 

.50 

2.54 

181 

to 

190 

1 1 

.508 

2.53 

191 

to 

200 

1 1 

.52 

2.52 

201 

to 

210 

1  4 

.53 

2.51 

211 

to 

220 

1  1 

.54 

2.50 

221 

to 

230 

t  t 

.55 

2.49 

231 

to 

240 

*t 

.558 

2.48 

241 

to 

250 

1  « 

.565 

2.47 

251 

to 

260 

1  1 

.579 

2.46 

2G1 

to 

270 

1  ( 

.579 

2.46 

271 

to 

280 

(  1 

.59 

2.45 

281 

to 

290 

1  ( 

.60 

2.44 

291 

to 

300 

(  < 

.61 

2.43 

r'l^Biy^-^.^sl^.- 


SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4   per   cent,  milk   at  all   receiving   points 

Average 
1920  First  half  per  month 

January  $3.16  $3.12 

February  3.20  3.18 

March  3.14  3.19 

April  3.38  3.43 

May  2.96  3.00 

Juno  2.71  2.76 

July  2.76  2.76 

August  2.61  2.64 

September  2.78  2.81 

1921 

January  2.61  2.53 

February  2.17  2.24 

March  2.42  2.33 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semimontnly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  In  May,  June  and  July 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  and  in  August 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  basic  quan- 
tity of  milk  shipped  is  allowed. 

APRIL  COMPARATIVE   PRICES 
PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4    per   cent,    butterfat,    per    100    pounds 

Philadelphia,    50    mile    zone  $3.08 

New   York,  200  mile  zone  2.50 

Pittsburgh,    outlying    points  2.50 

Basic     Surplus 
Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.     $0.30        $0.20 

CURRENT    RETAIL    MILK    PRICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject     to     Board     of     Health     Regulations 

Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  13  9 

New    York  00  0 

Baltimore  14  9 

Pittsburgh  14  8V4 

MONTHLY  PRICES   OF   GRADE   B    OB 
MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent.  .   . 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
1920  quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwi 

.(anuary  8.1  3.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  3.21 

.lune  8.1  3.21 

July  ••!  Ill 

August  9.1  3-21 

September  9.1  3.61 

October  9.1  3.61 

Vovember  9.1  8.61 

December  7.1  2.68 

1921 


.(anuary 

7.1 

2.68 

Fehniarv 

7.1 

2.68 

March 

7.1 

2.68 

MARCH  BUTTER  PRICES 

92 

score    solid 

packed    creamery 

butter 

cents 

per 

pound 

New    York 

Phila. 

Chicago 

1 

.')4    1/2 

53 

53    1/4 

a 

54    1/2 

54    1/2 

53 

3 

53 

54 

53 

4 

52 

53 

51 

5 

53 

53    1/2 

49 

7 

53 

53    1/2 

49 

8 

51    1/2 
50 

52 
51 

49 

48 

10 

48 

48    1/2 

46   1/2 

11 

47 

48 

46 

12 

47    1/2 

48    1/2 

45   1/2 

14 

47    1/2 

48 

46 

15 

46    1/2 

47 

45    1/2 

16 

45 

44 

45    1/2 

17 

44    1/2 

44 

43    1/2 

18 

44    1/2 

45 

44    1/2 

1() 

45 

45    1/2 

45    1/2 

oi 

45    1/2 

46    1/2 

45   1/2 

•>2 

46    1/4 

46    1/4 

45   3/4 

23 

46    1/2 

47 

45    1/2 

24 

46    1/2 

47 

44   1/2 

25 

47 

47   1/2 

44    1/2 

26 

46   1/2 

47    1/2 

44    1/2 

28 

44    1/2 

45    1/2 

44   1/2 

•X) 

46 

47 

44 

30 

46 

47    1/2 

44    1/2 

31 

48 

49 

45 

'  Ol»»( 


The  Secret  of 
Making  Your 

Dairy  Pay 

Help  Your  Cows 
Increase  Your  Profits 


.       .  '..   .■■.'.^.'."'•••X.lvLv/.-iS 


FREE  *?•''"  H' 

*  *»*-•*-•  information 
giving  the  correct  mix- 
ture for  feeding  Buffalo 
Com  Gluten  Feed.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you  with  Buffalo 
Com  Gluten  Feed,  tell 
us  who  and  where  he 
is.  Write  today  to  Cora 
Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, Feed  Department, 
17  Battery  Place,  N.Y. 


EVERY  dairyman   knows  he 
can't  make  a  profit  on  milk 
unless  he  feeds  for  it. 

And  unless  he  weighs  his  feed 
and  weighs  the  milk  from  each 
cow  he  can't  know  the  profit  he 
makes. 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  will 
greatly  increase  your  milk  yield. 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  con- 
tains concentrated  com  protein  in 
a  highly  digestible  form.  It  is  used 
by  successful  dairymen  all  over  the 
country. 

Get  a  supply  of  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  Mix  three  parts  of  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  with  one  part  of  wheat  bran, 
or  one  part  of  ground  oats  and  one  part 
beet  pulp. 

You  can  mix  a  whole  ton  in  a  half 
hour— the  most  profitable  half  hour  you 
ever  spent. 

Feed  this  mixture  one  pound  to  every 
three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  and 
see  how  your  milk  yield  will  jump. 

After  a  month's  trial  of  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  you'll  never  again  go  back  to 
the  old  methods  of  feeding. 

Com  Pttxlucts  Refining  Co. 

New  York  dKic^go 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 
'I'ho  inontli  of  Mart-h  has  been  an  ex- 
treiiK-ly    bu.sy    one.      Legislative    matters 
have  probably  claimed  a  large  share  of 
tiie  time  of  a  number  of  the  offieers.  The 
Dalight-Saving  Bill  and  the  bill  intend- 
ed to  prohibit  the  sale  of  filled  milk  and 
cream,  that  is  the  substitution  of  cocoa- 
nut    oil     for    butterfat,     have    been    be- 
fore the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New   Jersey.     In    the    former   state,    we 
aided   in  having  the   Dalight-Saving  Bill 
defeated.     In  New  Jersey  a  similar  bill 
pa.ssed    the   as.sembly    but    has    not    been 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate.     Several  hear- 
ings   have    been    held    before    legislative 
committees    botli    in     Pennsylvania    and 
New   Jersey    on    tiie    "filled    millt    bills." 
The    bill    in     Penn.sylvania     passed     the 
Ilou.se    of    Representatives,    but    at    this 
writing  has  not  been  acted  upon  in  the 

Senate. 

A  large  amount  of  work  on  these  bills 
has  been  done  by  your  officers  as  well 
as   by  the   Pennsylvania   Dairy   Council. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  also  been  be- 
hind a  bill  fixing  butterfat  standards  for 
ice  cream. 


Notwithstanding  this  work  your  offi- 
cers have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
field  work  in  connection  with  locals. 
Some  fifteen  meetings  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  territory.  Confer- 
ences, in  the  offices  of  the  association, 
have  been  numerous  and  a  number  of 
various  differences  between  producers 
and  dealers  have  been  adjusted. 

The  official  tester  of  the  association 
has  made  numerous  visits  to  receiving 
stations,  as  well  as  receiving  platforms, 
making  check  tests  during  tiie  montli. 
During  March  115  new  members  were 
signed  up. 


CLEAN  DAIRY  BARNS 
Clean  dairy  barns,  clean  cows;  clean 
cows,  clean  milk;  clean  milk,  better  dairy 
products;  better  dairy  products,  higher 
prices  to  the  producers.  Remove  the 
manure  from  the  barn  daily;  keep  the 
cows  clean  and  well  bedded.  This  will 
remove  the  source  of  much  dirt  in  milk 
and  make  high  quality  production  pos- 
sible.—State  College. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  J92J 


April,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Titan  Tractor 

Back  to  the  Old  Price 

$1,000 

p.  O.  B.  Factory 


ssn  fITITAHi 


\X^ 


K 


Hard  Work  Made  Easy  With  a  Titan 

This  price  includes  all  of  the  following  equipment ;  "tension  angle 
lugs  fenders  pla?form.  angle  lugs,  throttle  governor,  friction  clutch  pulley, 
wide  range  adjustable  drawbar  and  water  air  cleaner. 

PRICES  OF  OTHER  LINES  REDUCFD 
International  8-16         -         $1,000 
International  15  30       -  1,950 

Prices  have  also  been  reduced  on  chilled  plows,  tractor  P'^^s.  cream 

dealer  can  give  you  full  information. 

A  Full  Line  of  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  |  to  5  Tons 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folders 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  23rd  Street 
Harrishurg  Branch,  813  Market  Street 


THE 


Dairymen 


T1U0C  MAMK. 


44  SO.  QUEEN  STREET 


Here  is  an  efficient  milking 
Mil  l^FR  machine  that  will  milk  clean  and 
iYill-i\L.rv    j^j^g  „pj  require  etrippinf. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIR 
Following    a    wide-sprend    demand,    a 
hill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  I>e<irislature  creating  a  com- 
mission  to    secure   a   site    and   establish 
and  conduct  a  state  fair  and  making  an 
appopriation    for    the    same.      This    bill, 
known  as   House  Bill  No.  845,  provides 
for   a   commission   of   nine   citizens,   the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  cx-officlo  mcmberR,  and  the  other 
seven    members    shall    be    appointed    by 
the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent   of    the    Senate.      Three    members 
shall  be   appointed  for  four  years,  two 
for   terms   of   three  years   and   two   for 
terms  of  two  years  each. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  acquirement 
of  suitable  ground  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  This  shall  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  Commission  of  Public 
Grounds  and  Buildings. 

The  commission  is  directed  to  hold  an 
annual  fair  on  such  date  as  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  shall 
determine.  Such  fair  shall  embrace  ex- 
hibits  of   all   classes  of   farm   products. 


embracing  live  stock  breeding,  dairying 
horticulture,  manufacture  and  domestic 
arts  and  such  other  exhibits  of  agricul- 
ture and  other  industries. 

All  proceeds  fnim  the  operation  of  the 
state  fair  and  all  appropriations  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to 
time  to  the  State  Fair  Commission  shall 
be  set  apart  into  a  separate  fund  in  the 
State  Treasury,  to  be  known  as  the 
"State  Fair  Fund." 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  to  carry  out  the  provision  of 

the  act. 

Broadly  speaking  this  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  fair  along 
the  lines  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  which 
has  been  successfully  conducted  upon  a 
broad  scale  of  betterment  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  ag- 
riculture  in  general. 

This  is  a  clean  cut  proposition  and 
deserves  the  support  of  every  farmer. 

Hearings  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill 
have  been  recently  held  and  you  should 
advise  your  representative  to  suport  this 
bill. 


SEASONABLE  MILK  ODORS 

Reprint  of  a  Notice  Sent  to  Milk  Producers  by  a 
Large  Philadelphia  Milk  Buyer 

This  is  the  season  when  milk  will  contain  undesirable  flavors  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it.  Practically  all  of  those  foreign  flavors  which  are  unnatural 
io  milk  under  normal  conditions  can  be  avoided,  thus  prevent  Ic^s  to  the  "ulk  pro- 

.  _"   ..  1 „  „,««.,«*  Mf  trnnhlP  for  the  milk  distributor.    The  public  wdl  not 

buVmiirtLThas'a  "dhagreeable  or  unpleasant  flavor.  You  will  readily  see,  there- 
foX,  ulat  it  is  to  your  advLtage  as  well  as  ours  to  prevent  those  flavors  from  gettmg 
into  milk. 

Grassy  Flavor:  .Cows  will  soon  be  turned  out  to  pasture  and  the  early  spnng 
grass  which  they  will  find  now  is  immature  and  if  eaten  in  »««-8^,  q"«"f;t»^!^^"^ 
fl  e  cows  are  kept  in  pasture  up  to  milking  time,  a  grassy  flavor  will  result  When 
a  raS  change  is  made  in  the  food  of  the  cow,  such  as  changing  f''"'"  .^'"^r/^^^! 
Vltet  grass!  it  takes  s.,me  time  for  the  cow's  system  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
chanTand  a  foreign  flavor  in  the  milk  is  likely  to  follow.  By  ehanpng  the  feed 
graZilly  and  only  leaving  the  cows  in  the  field  for  a  few  hours  at  the  start,  this 

trouble  is  largely  prevented.  

Garlic  Flavor:  This  is  much  more  objectionable  than  grassy  flavor  and  more 
diflicuft  to  conlrol.  In  fact  milk  that  has  a  strong  gariic  flavor  .s  of  little  value  for 
dilticuit  to  conirm.  .  i,^   largely  prevented    by   taking   the   cows   out  of 

Tastu'eTn  he  m  ddle  of  hTd:?.  it  will  bl  tL  policy  of  this  company  not  to  accept 
m^lfc  this  season  that  has  a  distinct  garlic  flavor.  This  flavor  can  be  ehmmated  to 
riarJfexte"aLn"  cows  o5t  of  pasture  five  or  six  hours  before  m.lkmg. 
Unclean  Flavors:  Warm  milk  will  absorb  any  and  all  odors  which  it  comes 
in  co^?act  with  U  i  very  easy,  therefore,  to  see  why  milk  stored  1"  -"  ;»-«-;»^^« 
stabk  will^ave  a  "cowy"  odor.     If  dirt  or  manure  get  >"*".  t*^^"''"^.*^^."^*!^;" 

?n,mtl"  stable  Immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

The  condition  of  untensils,  incl„di„K  milk  cans,  pails  "•'' ;,':t^%Zd  iouZ 
ing  ,mlhe  flavor  and  taints  in  milk.    You  "/ "^*  ^"^^^0  "ct^to  b.  us  5  tor 

Si'lk  Paill  are  L  first  "'-".^J"  ^"1;,,;" li^tr  t"he'r  *«ntess  J^^Sy 
leave  the  farm.  '"'''^'l''^"^^yJ)fr^!"'^,Zlca\Zr,f  which  the  milk  pail  receives, 
with  you.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  h.  "f""*  "^"i' 'rsterile  This  is  not  the  case, 
by  means  of  water  from  the  '«»/<•''''•  «''\""f'Vin  the  pail  for  a  considerable 
It  would  be  necessary  '"^''r""!"* J" "''^.'^/a'"  „He.  Str'Iiner  Qolhs  an.  also  a 
length  of  time,  or  subject  it  to  steam  to  make  »«"">•  .  ^      ^nkinK  or 

frequent  sou«e  of  contamination;  thejr  sho  Id  ^^  ^f^^°/„";'',h,t  ^ucb  work.    Milk 

srn:;rtf,^^m^c:';if'u^'':tVenf7t^^^^^^^ 

tZlJIU:^^'^^^^  i:;rtrcrup^^y"lt  on  racks  in  pure  air 

""'Vrrr^^operatlon   Is  e,p.ctea  an.  will  be  duly   apprecUUd  in  the 
solution  of  this  troublesome  dairy  problem. 

MILK  STANDARDS 

-  --a^S  {;?Zf  ^AVB7o=iTo\T»T^A^c^^'r'"  ^-^ 

1_THAT  HAS  A  GRASSY  O^,  C'J«^^„CJ ^,ft''„?^,«,,,re  early  in  the  aftcr- 

Ltrd'-L'-rrrmJ.'o^'rbXrm'i.king.   "Crassy  or  Garlic  Milk  is 

of  no  value  to  us  for  any  purpose. 
2-THAT  HAS  A  TEMPERATURE  ABOVE  60" 

(This  means  sour  milk) 
8_THAT  HAS  AN  ACIDITY  ABOVE  .18  «f  1% 

(Such  milk  •»  ":;^'; ;;;'^^^,,,,,Y  „p,,,oW  ICX,  (NKW  YORK  ..OARD 
^"■^f'^h"  AI.ThT  oTbe?.Sw   .0.^9   (QUEVENNE) 


6-THAT  IS  NOT  CLEAN.  »      .      ,       rvl  J 

The  Ahove  Standards  Must  Be  Strictly^hserved 


Mention  the  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


GOOD  HOGS  WIN  FOR  ^^___„^ 
PENNSYLVANIA  BREEDERS 
The  policy  with  respect  to  hog  breed- 
ing, "not  how  many  hogs,  but  how  good, 
wa  most  successful  in  Pennsylvanm 
last  year.  During  that  time  twenty- 
Hght  swine  beeders'  organisations  were 
perfected  through  the  co-<>perat.on  of 
?arm    bureau    and    field    workers    of     he 

1       •     ctof*.  roUeire   animal  nus- 
Pennsylvania   Mate  ^^oihk'^ 

bandry  extension  force.    There  are  now 
thirtv-four    such     organi/^ations     in     the 
state'  with   a   total   of   i23    members   all 
working  for  pork  improvement.     During 
,920  the  new  pure-bred  hog  owners  in- 
vested ^5,297.50  for  thirty-one  outstand- 
ing  boars   and   $12,101.50   for   189   meri- 
torious   brood    matrons.    The    same    or- 
ganisation work  is  being  carried  on  this 
year  and  is  expected  to  bring  many  ad- 
ditional farmers  to  the  point  of  seeing 
that    the    good    hogs    "bring    home    the 
bacon." 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  an- 
nual   meeting    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers  Association  in  December,  but, 
the    officers    and    directors    are    already 
making  plans   to   have  the  next  annual 
meeting  better  and  of  more  interest  and 
value  to  its  members  than  ever  before. 
To  make  this  meeting  a  real  success, 
however,  we  must  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  membership.    Not  only  should  the 
individual    membership    plan    to    attend 
the   two    days   session   but   the    various 
locals  should  plan  to  send  their  delegates. 
If  your  local  has  not  been  particularly 
active,  get  together,  have  a  meeting  be- 
fore the  rush  of  work  during  the  harvest 
season   and   make    your   plans   for   next 
fall. 


I 


Milk  for  Health 


OUR  UNITED  PURPOSE 

FOR  AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
announced    that    wool    fabrics    will    re- 
main unchanged  from  present  prices  for 
the  season. 

The  great  automobile  concerns,  farm 
machinery  combinations  and  a  hundred 
other  great  staple  manufacturers  speak- 
ing in  concert  voice  make  and  announce 
fixed  prices  for  months  ahead. 

Who  is  telling  a  single  farmer  in  these 
United  States  what  price  he  can  have 
for  the  next  crop? 

Farm  Paralysis  Qosed  Factories 

It  is  a  false  cry  that  the  manufacturer 
has  been  compelled  to  close  his  factory 
because    the    foreign   market    has    failed 

him. 

It  is  because  the  home  market  has  fail- 
ed, and  the  home  market  will  remain 
closed  until  the  farmer  gets  money 
enough  to  open  it. 

The  average  American  farmer  is  worth 
to  the  manufacturer  as  a  consumer,  more 
than  two  consumers  from  any  other  call- 
ing in  the  country,  and  our  thirty-five 
millions  of  farmers   more  than  any   five 
hundred    millions   of   foreign   consumers. 
Our  farmers  buy  as  much  for  personal 
needs  as  the  city  consumers,  and  in  ad- 
dition they  buy  lumber  and  nails,  fenc- 
ing and  tools,  fertilizer  and  equipment 
for   seven    million   farms.     This    is   the 
market  that  must  be  rebuilt  and  protect- 
ed against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  outside 
world.     For   five   years  no  new   houses 
have  been  built  in  the  country,  no  build- 
ings  painted   and   but   few   fences   con- 
structed. 

Agriculture  is  becoming  the  abandoned 
cemetery  of  the  nation's  industries. 
Protective  Tariff 
We  are  about  to  make  a  new  tariff  law 
along  protective  lines  and  whether  we 
believe  in  protection  or  not.  It  will  not 
follow  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but 
the  fight  promises  to  be  hottest  around 
New  England  and  a  few  of  the  Eastern 

States. 

It  is  tliere  we  find  the  self-centered 
manufacturer,  who  wants  a  high  tariff 
on  his  wares  and  a  low  tariff  on  food; 
who  wants  to  trade  high  priced  stuff  to 
other  countries  and  take  from  them  in 
return  low  priced  food;  who  in  other 
words  would  use  the  farmers  of  this 
country  as  trading  stock  for  his  own 
foreign  market.  He  would  bribe  foreign 
countries  not  to  place  a  retaliatory  tariff 
upon  products  from  the  United  States, 
by  giving  to  them  a  free  market  here,  for 
their  food  stuffs,  even  though  it  drive  our 
farmers  to  the  serfdom  of  European  and 
South  American  countries. 

We  Demand  the  Tariff 
What  we  demand  for  the  farmer  is  a 
tariff  upon  his  products  equivalent  to 
that  upon  manufactured  goods.  We  ask 
no  favoritism  and  will  tolerate  no  dis- 
crimination. 

Nor  will  we  stand  for  a  tariff  upon 
manufactured  goods,  based  upon  a  wage 
of  fifty  cents  per  hour,  and  a  tariff  upon 
farm  products  upon  a  wage  of  twenty 
cents  per  hour.  We  ask  for  a  square  deal 
and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  case. 
We  are  through  asking  a  protective  tariff 
upon  products  of  the  north  and  free 
trade  for  the  south. 

We  want  corn  and  cotton,  butter  and 
rice,  the  products  of  the  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  whether  produced  on  the 
farm,  from  the  mine,  or  in  the  factory, 
given  protection  upon  the  same  wage 
basis  for  equal  skill.  We  want  that  duty 
placed  high  enough  to  measure  the  differ- 
ence between  tlie  low  wage  paid  abroad 
and  a  good  wage  to  our  workmen.  Neith- 
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Inferior  Rations  Don^t  Pay 

Many  dairymen  have  been  feed- 
ing inferior,  lower-priced  rations 

The  few  dollars  saved  in  price 
were  lost  either  by  lowered 
milk  production  or  increased 
use  of  feed^ 

.  Today  the  price  of  Unicorn  is 
so  low  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  use  of  an  infe- 
rior, unprofitable  ration^ 

Start  a  few  cows  on  Unicorn* 
Compare  their  milk  and  feed 
records  for  a  month  with  those 
of  the  previous  month* 

Then  you  will  know  that  for 
thirteen  years  we  have  been 
telling  you  the  truth: 

''Good  cows,  fed  Unicorn, 
always  make  a  profit/^ 

Chapin  &  Company 

Chicago 

New  England  Office  at  Boston 


CUARAHTEED  AHALYSIS 
WOTtIM  24%  FAT  ^  ^* 

CARBOHYDRATES    50?6  FIBRC    10% 

UVD.  BY 

CHAPIN 


^ 


HAMMOND,  IND 
48 


Unicorn  can  be  fed 
alone  if  your  rough- 
age is  deficient  in 
protein. 

If  you  feed  home- 
grown grains  with 
Unicorn,  then  alfal- 
fa or  clover  should 
make  up  a  good  part 
of  the  roughage. 


^  that  prices 

_  have  been  reduced  15%  on 

IROKAQE  CULTIVATORS 

*  Send  for  free  booXlet 

Dateman  and  Compames^c.         5^7  Madison  Ave  .  Kew  York  City 
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er  pre-war  levels  or  pre-war  duties 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  making  a 
tariff  schedule  for  agriculture. 

Excess  Profits  and  Sur  Taxes 
There  is  another  purpose  upon  whicli 
American  farmers  must  unite,  and  that 
puqwse  is  the  all  important  one  of  taxa- 
tion. For  months  the  great  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  rep- 
resenting the  great  interests  of  tlie  nation 
have   been   planning   and  preparing  for 


Congress,  measures  for  the  shifting  of 
excess  and  sur  taxes  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  heavy  tax  payers  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  common  people. 

We  would  greatly  rejoice  if  the  time 
had  come  when  no  income  tax  were  nec- 
essary. But  if  an  income  tax  is  sound 
in  principle,  to  abolish  the  excess  profits 
tax  and  spread  it  upon  the  common 
citizen  at  this  time,  would  be  a  crime 
that  would  invite  the  whirlwind  of  indig- 


nation against  those  responsible  for  the 
change. 

These  are  days  of  enormous  profits  for 
the  few  and  wide-spread  losses  to  the 
many.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency 
tells  that  the  national  banks  of  the 
country  made  a  profit  of  23%  last  year 
while  those  of  New  York  City  made  37%. 

We  all  know  how  the  great  controlling 
industries  have  grown  from  nothing,  by 
(Continued   on    pnge    18) 
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Buildings,    Implements,   Etc, 


A  coat  of  good  paint  NOW  will  add  materidly  in  con- 
ditioning them  to  give  best  service  during  the  coming 
busy  season. 

With  the  still  relatively  high  prices  of  building  materials,  implements 
and  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds  it  behooves  every  farmer  to  pamt 
now  and  then— an</  U9e  good  paint 
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USA 


Paints 


•re  good  paints.     They  have  been  known  and  used  by  farmers  for 
40  years.     Their  hard  wearing  qualities  have  made  them  famous.  I 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
Paint  Prices  have  been  reduced  approximately  25  per  cent. 

We  have  a  practical  booklet  entitled  "Paint   Pointers"  which  we   will  send  you  I 
free.    It  contains  honest  advUe  pertaining  to  every  sort  of  paint  job.     Send  for  \ 

a  copy. 

EUGENE  L  NICE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


ENORMOUS  SALES  OF 

MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

(Continued   from   page  2) 
mines,"  such  as  skimmed  milk,  with  all 
the  fat  removed,  together  with   grains, 
death  resulted. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  being  able 
to  obtain  imitations  and  substitutes  for 
condensed  milk  products  (even  though 
some  may  bear  the  imprint  on  their 
labels,  "do  not  feed  to  infants")  the  pub- 
lic is  having  perpetrated  upon  it  a  fraud, 
and  even  if  no  fraud  be  intended,  the 
door  is  open  for  unscrupulous  dealers 
to  perpetrate  such  a  fraud  on  the  public, 
and  these  substitutes  have  been  and  are 
now  being  sold  for  human  consump- 
tion, lacking  the  necessary  growth  pro- 
moting elements,  particularly  when  fed 
to  infants  and  babies,  as  in  instances 
both  directly  and  indirectly  they  have 
been  recommended. 

These  substitutes  have  been  variously 
recommended  by  dealers,  from  whom  they 
have  been  purchased,  as  "just  as  good 
as  condensed  milk  and  much  cheaper." 
"Nothing  better  in  the  market,  just  as 
good  as  condensed."  "Both  Carolene  and 
Hebe  as  good  as  any  other  condensed 
milk."  "Takes  the  place  of  condensed 
milk."  "Good,  cheapest  condensed  on  the 


market."  "Cheaper  and  better  than 
other  brands."  One  merchant  informed 
buyer  that  Carolene  was  very  popular 
for  babies.  In  certain  territories  an  in- 
quiry for  cheap,  condensed  milk  invari- 
ably resulted  in  a  compound  being 
offered. 

With  an  apparent  view  of  deceiving 
possible  buyers,  these  substitutes  are  sold 
in  packages  of  about  the  same  size  and 
content  with  a  similarity  of  labels.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  displayed  by  deal- 
ers on  the  shelves  along  with  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  standard  brands  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and  gen- 
erally at  prices,  prominently  displayed, 
and,  somewhat  lower  than  those  obtained 
for  standard  brands  of  milk. 

There  is  a  large  proportion  of  under- 
nourished children  in  most  of  our  states. 
This  has  been  proven  by  the  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  departments  of  public 
education.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
good  share  of  the  degeneracy  could  be 
traced  to  mal-nutrition  on  the  part  of 
children,  with  an  ultimate  result  that  some 
of  these  degenerates  become  charges  upon 
the  various  commonwealths  and  may  be 
found  in  their  various   institutions. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  by  a 
survey  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  principal  sale  of  these  compounds 
or   substitutes    has    been   in   the   poorer 


districts,  where  education  is  lacking  and 
where  the  foreign  element,  unable  to 
read,  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. Labels,  however  clear,  go  for 
naught,  particularly  where  the  unscru- 
pulous dealer  has  his  way  and  where  a 
few  pennies  saved  (?)  arc  an  important 
factor. 

The    folowing   statistics    are    available 

for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity: 

District     No.     1— Suburban     Phila.,    2 

towns,  1   mfg,  1  residential,  4  points  of 

c;il!     50*^   S'^ld  mmnonnds. 

District  No.  2— Better  class  residents, 
6  points  of  call,  none  .sold. 

District  No.  3— Poorer  and  foreign 
residents,  10  points  of  call,  approximate- 
ly 90%  sold  compounds. 

District  No.  4— Middle  class  and  poor- 
er classes,  8  points  of  call,  approximate- 
ly 60%   sold  compounds. 

District  No.  5— Colored  and  poorer 
classes,  21  points  of  call,  approximately 
ly  60%  sold  compounds. 

District  No.  6 — Better  class  residents, 
12  points  of  c^ll,  none  sold. 

District  No.  7— Best  Class  residents, 
15  points  of  call,  none  sold. 

District  No.  8 — Manufacturing  class, 
24  points  of  call,  approximately  13%  sold 
compounds. 

A  survey  covering  nine  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  where  these  sub- 
stitutes have  been  largely  sold  on  a  two 
for  a  quarter  basis,  showed  that  the  re- 
quest for  "cheap  condensed  milk"  or  "two 
for  a  quarter  condensed  milk,"  almost  in- 
variably results  in  the  delivery  of  some 
one  of  these  compounds  or  substitutes. 
A  survey  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  district, 
largely  populated  by  a  foreign  element, 
showed  the  demand  for  these  substitutes 
was    reported    good   by    those    handling 

them. 

In  Scranton,  Hebe  was  advertised  on 
a  three  day  sale,  along  with  other  brands 
as  follows: 

MILK,  HEBE  BRAND— 4  cans  43c 

In  the  Schuylkill  district  in  seven 
towns  visited  in  the  survey,  the  respec- 
tive percentage  of  those  selling  com- 
pounds was  40,  40,  26,  30,  17,  30.  In  this 
district  the  towns  visited  have  a  high 
foreign  population,  in  some  instances  66 
to  76%. 

Not  only  are  these  compounds  offered 
for  sale  in  small  or  "family  size"  pack- 
ages or  cans,  but  their  sale  in  bulk  or 
subsequent  use  in  bulk,  where  the  un- 
suspecting is  served  such  as  in  restaur- 
ants, in  the  cooking  of  milk  dishes,  as 
cream  with  coffee  or  cereals,  offers  a 
wide  means  for  fraudulent  use.  They 
have  been  extensively  used,  it  is  stated, 
in  the  poorer  restaurants  In  the  early 
days  these  compounds  were  largely  sold 
in  bulk,  but  the  new  channel,  the  family 
size,  evidently  was  found  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, as  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  of  manufacturers. 
(Hunsicker.) 


Canned  Bulk  Total 

1916  12,000     14,134,712     14,146,712 

1917  18,604     17,489,064     17,606,668 

1918  41,033,865       7,591,182     48,626,037 

1919  62,262,221       2,748,120     65,010,341 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in 

New  York  City  one  buyer  discovered 
that  in  30  cans  of  cream  purchased  from 
one  seller,  the  butterfat  had  been  largely 
removed  and  cocoanut  oil  substituted. 
The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
has  enforced  the  discontinuance  of  this 
practice.  As  recently  as  February  25th, 
we  are  advised,  that  eleven  milk  dealers 
were  convicted  in  Brooklyn  of  selling 
milk  and  cream  adulterated  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  They  were  fined  a  total  of  $4,860. 
The  case  was  pressed  on  evidence  gather- 
ed by  the  health  department. 

A  compound  of  88%  cream  and  17% 


cocoanut  oil  has  been  extensively  mark- 
eted for  ice  cream  manufacture. 

Availal)le  statistics  point  to  the  fact 
that  10,000  cases  of  milk  substitutes  or 
compounds  were  handled  by  wholesale 
houses  in  Philadelpliia  alone  last  year. 

What  has  l)ecn  done  in  the  way  of  leg- 
islation in  other  slates  in  conection  with 
these  milk  siil)stitutes,  compounds  and 
imitations  is  i)crtincnt: 

Ohio  has  probably  gone  further  in  its 
campaign  against  these  unfair  aiul  fradu- 
lent  sul)stitutcs  than  any  other  state. 
Section  12,725  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  forbids  the  sale  of  condensed  skim- 
med milk  in  Oliio.  The  language  of  the 
statute  is  as  follows: 

"Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  exchang- 
es, exposes  or  offers  for  sale  or  exchange,  |] 
condensed  milk  unless  it  has  beei^  made 
from  pure,  clean,  fresh,  healthy,  unadul- 
terated and  wholesome  milk,  from  which 
the  cream  has  not  been  removed  and  in 
which  the  proportion  of  milk  solids  shall 
be  the  equivalent  of  12%  of  milk  solids 
in  crude  milk,  25%  of  such  solids  being 
fat,  and  unless  the  package,  can  or  vessel 
containing  it  is  distinctly  labeled,  stamp- 
ed or  marked  with  its  true  name,  braind 
and  by  whom  and  under  what  name 
made,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and,  for  each  subsequent  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten 
nor   more   than   niety   days." 

The  sale  of  Hebe  under  this  law  was 
prohibited.  The  District  Court  of  Ohio, 
Judges  Sater,  Warrington  and  Hollester, 
decided  that  Hebe  was  condensed,  skim- 
med milk  and  therefore  within  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Oliio  statute.  The 
Hebe  Company  raised  tlie  constitutional 
question  claiming  that  their  product  was 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  in  part: 

"Whether  Hebe  is  as  wholesome  and 
nutritious  as  condensed  milk  is  unim- 
portant so  long  as  it  is  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  fraud.  Producers  of  an  article 
of  food  which  may  be  used  to  deceive 
the  pul)lic  are  not  favored  in  the  courts 
of  equity." 

Again  in  the  same  opinion: 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  secure  to  any  one  the  privilege 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  an  article 
offered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
purchasers  to  believe  they  are  buying 
something  which  is  in  fact  different 
from  that  which  is  offered  for  sale." 

Error  was  prosecuted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  there 
little  reliance  was  placed  on  the  consti- 
tutional question,  but  the  main  point 
was  made  upon  the  meaning  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  Ohio  statute  (Hebe  Co.  et. 
al.  vs.  Shaw,  etc.,  et.  al.  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  No.  664). 
In  otiier  words,  does  a  composition  of 
94%  condensed  skim  milk  and  6%  cocoa- 
nut  oil  come  witliin  the  condemnation 
of  the  Ohio  statute  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  condensed  skimmed  milk?  The 
Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  lower  court. 

In  this  connection  it  was  brought  out 
that: 

"As  to  the  practice  of  deception  on 
consumers  in  tiie  sale  of  the  plaintiff's 
product,  there  is  substantial  and  uncon- 
tradicted evidence  that  it  is  represented 
to  be  and  is  sold  as  Hebe  Milk  and  as 
condensed  milk.  The  monetary  value  of 
the  cocoanut  oil  substituted  for  the  but- 
terfat removed  from  the  milk  by  skim- 
ming is  much  less  than  that  of  such  fat, 
the  cost  of  the  oil  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  being  13c  per 
(Continued   on    page    18) 


CLEANING  AND  CARE  OF 
MILKING  MACHINES 

The    following    directions    were    com- 
piled   by    leading    extension    authorities 
and  should  be  read  by  users  as  well  as 
prospective   purchasers    of    milking    ma- 
cliines.     In  the  production  of  high  grade 
milk,  too  umch  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  sur- 
rounding production: 
1*^  Iniincdiately    after    tlie    last    cow    is 
ntilWed  draw  both  cold  and  hot  water 
tiirougli  the  milk  passages. 
'2.  A.  Use  three  pails  of  water;  1st,  clean, 
cold  water;  2nd,  hot  water  (as  hot 
as  you  can   l)ear  with   fingers)   to 
whieli    has    been    added    an    alkali 
cleaning    powder,    and    :}rd,    clear 
hot  water, 
li.  While    rinsing,   douse   the   cups    up 
and   down  completely   in   and  out 
of  the  water  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
and    water    to     surge     alternately 
through  the  tubes.     This  increases 
the   contraction    and  expansion   of 
the    tubes,   and    therefore    help   to 
relea.se  the  milk  and  bacteria  from 
the  small  pores  in  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  ruber  parts. 
C.  Wasli  all   adhering  dirt,  milk,  bed- 
ding,  etc.,   from   outside   of  tubes 
and  teat  cui)S,  because  this  nuiter- 
ial    quickly    weakens    certain    dis- 
infecting solutions  into  which  the 
tubes  may  be  put  after  flushing. 
Put  Rubber  Parts  in  a  Disinfecting  Sol- 
ution or  Attach  to  Cold  Water 
Taps 
3.     Place  the  rubber  parts  at  once  in  a 
solution  where  bacteria  will  not  de- 
velop (see   A  below),  or,  if  one  has 
cold    running   water   the    milk    tubes 
may    be    attached,   instead    to    water 
taps    (see   B   below). 
A.  Place  the  tubes  and  teat  cups   in 
the   solution    in    such   a   way    that 
ull   air   is   driven   out  of  the   niilk 
pa.ssages.     If  they  are  put  in  care- 
lessly, air  is  easily  entrapped,  aiul 
wherever  there  is  air  there  will  be 
no    solution    in    contact    witli    tiie 
rubl)er   surfaces,   and   tlie   bacteria 
wliich  cause  .sour  and  tainted  milk 
will    grow    rapidly;    especially    in 
warm   weather.     The  rulilu-r  parts 
should    remain    in    the  solution   at 
all   times    when    not    in    use,    and 
should  not  be  taken  out  until  just 
luforc  the  next  milking  period, 
ii.  If  one   has  an   al)undant  supply  of 
clean    rtinning    water    whieli    does 
not  go  above  58  degrees  Farenheit, 
the  milk  tubes  may  be  attached  to 
water   taps  and  the  water  will  be 
allowed    to    How    slowly    through 
them    constantly.     The    teat    cups 
should  be  placed  in  a  small  crock 
or  pail  so  that  the  water  will  flow 
not  only  through  them,  but  up  and 
around    the    outside.      This    over- 
How    need    not    be   wasted,   as   tlie 
piping  can  be  arranged  .so  that  the 
water  will  run  back  into  the  water 
tank.      Water    should    be    running 
through    the     tubes    at     all     times 
when  not  in  use. 
Wash  and  Dry  Metal  Parts 
n.     At    night    after   rinsing   in    tlie   tliree 
pails  of  water   is  completed  and  the 
rubber     parts     have     licen     properly 
lilaced  in  the  .solution,  or  attached  to 
water  taps,  rinse  again  the  pail  and 
l>ail  top  (not  the  pulsator)  with  hot 
water  and   invert  to  drain   and  dry. 
after  the    morning   rinsing,  however, 
the  pail  and  tlie  pail  tt.p  (not  the  pul- 
sator)  should  be  washed  in  hot  .soda 
water,  and  scalded  with  holing  water 
or    steamed,    and    inverted    to    drain 


Hay  Unloading  Equipment 

Saves  Time -When  You  Need  It  Most 

You  have  a  valuable  hay  crop  out  in  the  field  all  ready  to  stack  or  house— a  big  rain 
is  coming  up— extra  hands  are  on  the  ground  to  help  out  in  the  rush  work.  Lvery 
hour,  more  or  less,  makes  or  loses  dollars. 

These  are  the  conditions  Louden  Hay  Tools  are  built  to  meet  When  you  start 
Louden  Hay  Tools  on  any  job  you  can  depend  on  them  to  finish  it-no  deify"- 
no  running  to  town  to  replace  broken  parts.  Every  Louden  Hay  Tool  is  Positively 
guaranteed  that  it  is  quality  built,  that  it  works  easily,  continuously,  efficiently— that 
it  will  uphold  every  claim  we  make  for  it— and  more. 

Advantages  That  Distinguish  Louden  Hay  Tools 

It  was  over  53  years  ago  that  the  Louden  Machinery  Conipany  made  its 
first  Hay  Tools.  All  of  these  years  of  progress  and  developnieiit 
have  perfected  their  simplicity,  strength  and  dependable  working  effici- 
ency— made  them  the  recognized  standard  by  hay  growers  everywhere. 


Louden  Balance  Grapplm  Fork  ..  the  one  fork  which 
handles  any  kind  of  h.y  or  fodder  w.th  equal  effic.ency- 
alfalfa.  clover,  cow  pea*,  aoy  beaii..  com  fodder,  .traw.  or 
Ton^  timothy.  Lift,  half  a  ton  without  .training,  hold,  .t 
tight  without  dribbling,  drop,  .t  exacdy  where  wanted, 
well  .pread  out.  .aving  half  the  labor  of  mowing  back. 
It.  perfect  balance  make,  it  ea.y  to  handle-a.k  the  man 
who  own.  a  Louden. 

Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier  enable,  you  to  "tore  ton. 
more  hay  in  the  mow.  becau.e  it  draw.  it.  load  do.e  up 
t^°he  rack  and  over  beam..  Swivel  rope  damn  prevent, 
fope  trouble.:  never  fail,  to  regi.ter  regardle..  <>»  ""Kle  the 
load  i.  lifted  from;  no  binding  on  track;  ea.y  on  draft  rope 


Louden  Power  Hoitt  make,  good  at  any  )ob  of  heavy  lifting 
on  the  farm.  Can  be  u.ed  with  all  L«udcn  Hay  Tool..  Save, 
man  and  team  at  unloading  hay.  Equally  efhcient  tor  end  or 
center  lift  barn,  or  for  .tacking  in  the  field;  one  man  on  load, 
one  man  in  the  loft  or  on  the  .tack,  and  a  boy  on  the  Power 
Hoist,  handle  more  hay  than  five  men  in  the  old  way. 

Louden  Hay  Slinga  will  take  a  whole  load  off  the  wagon 
at  a  .ingle  lift. 

Store  your  hav  quicker  and  at  le..  co.t.     Louden  Tool* 
do  the  job  without  a  hitch  from  .tart  to  fini.h. 
even   in   un.killed  hand.,  becau.e  of  their 
.imple,  rtror.g,  trouble-proof  con.truction. 
They  pay  many  time,  their  cost  every  season. 


William  Louden 

invented  the  first  hay 
carrier,  Sept.  24.  1867. 
It  made  |>ossible  two 
•tory  barns— larger 
hay  crops,  more  profit. 


Fili  Ottt  and  MaU 
the  Coupon  Today 


Write  for  These  Two  Helpful  Books 

Get  Our  Bi,  Catalog      Sent  ^o'^f  X^^^o^^:',  t::?-:atTpIe'^  Tuil'^n^ImriWtnTa^ 

obligation.  It  shows  Louden  Hay  ^n^»i'"^2^^''£,'^*J  fc^d^n  B.r^?>lanning  Expert,  will  give  you 

Hoists.   Stalls  and  ft^nchion^   Anirnal    Pen.      M  ,^^^,„i«„.  and  preliminary  plan,  to  meetyour 

Divisions.  Feed  and  Utte    ^"'ISy'l  ^Vj^*  y  °^  ,\  j;;_  particular  requirements,  if  you  wil  give  u.  K>me 

and    Garage    Door    Hariper..    Cupola..    VemUa^^^  Pj\^  ^f  your  needs,  number  and  kind  of  stock 

"Everything  for  the  Bam.     Going  t",  V"'' V,^InTv  lou  waiU  to  house,  etc.  No  charge  or  obligation 

bam  ?    We  can  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  money.  you  warn  lo  nou.c.  ^ 


■        (un  tUM  leuiPHinT     V    CO 

„W     sendpost- 
^        paid,  with- 
out charge  or 
obligation,   Dook 
.  tm^'       checked  below: 
'      a  Uadea  Bar*  PUas 
D  Loaaea  Illutrsted  Cstabfl 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a 
bam  for cows horsea. 


Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers 

bam?    We  can  save  you  a  lot  or  irouDie  anu  ...U..CJ-.  ^ —,-        "»"  ,.,01 

The  Louden  Machinery  Companjj.^J:-;-^-  - ^-^^ 

6803 C^urt  Street  iE.tabli.ked  1867)  Fa.rf.eld,  low.  .^ 


Branche,:  ST.  PAUL.  MINN 


and  dry.  Invert  on  a  rack  in  a  clean 
place  so  that  every  drop  of  moisture 
can  quickly  drain  off  and  air  can 
circulate  freely  outside  and  under.  A 
slatted  rack  is  better  than  a  flat  table. 
Thorough  drying  and  exposure  to 
light  kills  bacteria.  This  treatment 
should  likewise  be  applied  to  all  milk 
pails,  aerators,  milk  cans,  etc. 

A.  It  is  well  to  remove  the  stop  cocks 
of  pulsator  type  machines  so  that 
these  passages  can  dry. 

B.  Be  careful  not  to  let  water  get  on 

tlie  piston  rings  and  in  the  air 
passages  of  the  pulsators  as  their 
efficient  operation  may  be  injured. 

C.  One    purpose    of    the   suction    trap 

and  check  valve  (in  the  pipe  line 
type  of  machine)  is  to  prevent 
condensation  moisture  from  run- 
ning back  from  the  stanchion  hose 
into  the  milk.  This  trap  should 
be  kept  clean,  otherwise  it  will  not 
operate  efficiently.  Do  not  neglect 
tJiis,  because  many  bacteria  may 
easily  be  added  to  tlie  milk  from 
a  dirty  suction  trap.  The  stan- 
chion  hose  sliould   be  cleaned  oc- 


cassionally.  If  one  has  an  indi- 
ual  vacuum  pump  type  machine 
(like  the  Hinman,  etc.)  the  hose 
which  connects  the  pail  with  the 
pump  should  be  treated  after  each 
milking  like  the  milk  tubes  and 
cups. 

Before  Next  Milking 
4.     When  assembling  the  machine,  care- 
fully  rinse  the  rubber  parts  in  cold 
water  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
disinfecting  solution,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  the  solution.     The 
smallest  drop  of  brine  that  may  get 
into  the  pulsator  is  apt  to  cause  con- 
siderable   trouble   because   of    corro- 
sion.    If  the   metal   parts   have   not 
properly    dried    during   the    night    it 
is  advisable  to  rinse  them  again  with 
clean,  cold  water,  or  preferably  with 
hot  water. 

Take  Teat  Cups  Apart  Weekly 
5.  If  the  directions  given  regarding  the 
flushing  out  of  tubes  are  followed  ex- 
actly and  the  disinfecting  soluUon 
is  cared  for  as  directed,  high  grade 
milk  can  be  produced  without  taking 
the  tubes  apart  more  frequently  than 


once  a  week.     When  directions   are 
followed    there    should    not    be    any 
noticeable  deposit  or  accumulation  of 
grease  like  material  anywhere  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  any  part  of  the 
machine.     If  this  does  occur  it  indi- 
cates   that    directions    are    not   being 
followed.     Place  the  individual  parts 
of  the  tubes  and  teat  cups  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  (with  cleaning  powder) 
and  scrub  inside  and  out  with  special 
brushes.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  polish 
all  metal  parts  and  dry   them   thor- 
oughly. Rubber  parts  may  be  soaked 
for  a  time  in  a  strong  hypochlorite 
solution      (chloride     of     lime,     etc.) 
before    assembling    the    tubes.      The 
tubes     should     be     assembled     after 
washing  and  should  be  immediately 
returned  to  the  disinfecting  solution 
until  milking  time. 

A.  With  the  inflation  type  of  machine 
have    all    air    lines    and    passages 
dry  before  putting  together. 
The   Disinfecting   Solution 
G.     There  are  several  more  or  less  eflfec- 
tive  solutions  in  use.  The  one  rec- 
( Continued   on   page    10) 
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The  Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milker 
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In  the  building  of  milking  machines,  as  in  everything  else* 
knowledge  gained  by  experience  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance. 
Experience  and  knowledge,  when  combined  with  a  policy  of  square 
dealing  and  an  honest  desire  to  build  a  product  for  long  service 
and   not  merely   for   present   gain,  are   a   combination   that  spell 
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built  up  and  maintained  in  no  other  way. 

We  believe  if  you  will  investigate  the  Nu-Way  Milker  you  will  be 
surprised  with  its  many  advanced  features.  Take  for  instance  the  gen- 
tle, uniform,  action  of  alternately  milking  two  teats  at  a  time;  visibility 
of  the  milk  flow  at  each  cup;  and  the  exclusive  sanitary  features  that 
have  lately  set  a  new  standard  in  milking  machine  construction. 

Read  what  Mr.  Samuel  U.  Lear,  prominent  pure-bred  Holstein 
breeder  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  to  say  of  his  Nu-Way. 
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R  No.  6,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1921 


Standard  Supply  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  milker  will  say  that  tlie  machine  has  actually 
exceeded  my  expectation  both  in  its  efficiency  on  the  cows  and  in  the  production  of  clean 
milk.  I  might  say  to  your  surprise  that  my  cows  have  increased  in  their  milk  which  I  attribute 
to  the  uniform  manner  in  which  they  are  being  milked. 

Would  say  I  had  investigated  practically  all  milking  machines  before  deciding  on  the 
Nu-Way  and  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  in  every  way. 

Thanking  you  for  the  co-operation  extended  to  me  in  the  past,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  SAMUEL  U.  LEAR. 

Why  not  write  for  the    Nu-Way   catalogue  today   and  let  us   send  you  our   proposition, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  Nu-Way  user  ? 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  DOMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributor  for 

Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


Both  'pliones 
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"The  Price  of  Milk 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 

Formerly 
Chairman,  GovernorB  Tri  State  Milk 
Commission  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware).  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for 
the  Eastern  SUtes,  Milk  Price  Arbitrator 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Treatment    of   the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 

Introductory — Chapter  1.  The  Public 
Interest  in   the   Price  of  Milk. 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Producer — 
Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix  the 
Price  of  Milk.  3.  Manufactured  Muk 
Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  4.  The 
Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary 
and  International  Markets.  5.  The  Cost 
of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Or- 
ganize for  Collective  Bargaining.  7.  Poli- 
cies of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their 
Relation    to  Price. 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production. 
8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution.  9. 
Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation 
to  Price.  10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Dis- 
tributed? 11.  Can  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The  Public  In- 
terest   in   Milk    Distribution. 

Part  3.  Pair  Price  Policies.  13.  The 
Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk.  14.  Co- 
operation and  Price.  15.  Pair  Price 
Policies. 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
Food  Administrator;  John  LePebre,  In- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  Association; 
Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food  Section, 
Philada.  F'air  Price  Commission;  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
durers    Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  hj 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


SECOND  ANNUAL  BRENT- 
WOOD NATIONAL  SALE 
The  second  annual  Brentwood  Nation- 
al sale  and  exhibition  of  Holstein  cattle 
was  held  at  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,   March  29-31. 

The  sale  brought  out  a  large  attend- 
ance and  prices  were  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered excellent.  Tlie  show  and  sale 
under  the  directicm  of  Mr.  W.  G.  David- 
son, owner  of  the  Brentwood  Farm, 
Abington,  Pa.,  was  successful  in  every  de- 
tail. The  facilities  for  showing  and  sell- 
ing were  most  excellent. 

The  aggregate  of  the  sale  was  over 
$200,000  and  the  highest  price  paid  was 
$27,100  for  a  s-ycar-old  bull,  Pietertje 
Prospect  Colantha  233799,  consigned  by 
the  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  which  was  bought  by  W.  G. 
Davidson. 

John  P.  Crozer,  Upland,  Pa.,  bought 
the  top  price  cow  of  the  sale,  Carnation 
Matador  Nena  515682,  born  May  16, 
1919;  one  of  the  richest  daughters  of 
Matador  Segis  Walker,  and  bred  to  Car- 
nation King  Sylvia,  a  $106,000  dairy  ani- 
mal. 

The  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  best 
female  of  any  age  at  the  show,  Gertrude 
Titanic  DeKol  187625  (illustrated  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue)  was  purchased 
by  Carl  Schmidt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for 
$4,050.  This  cow  is  in  calf  by  Echo  King 
Sylvia  267292  and  will  freshen  in  April. 
She  was  consigned  by  the  Bell  Farm, 
Coraopolis,   Pa, 

Good  prices  were  paid  for  many  other 
cows,  bulls  and  calves,  representing  the 
pick  of  the  Black  and  White  breed  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  average  price 
for  the  166  animals  entered  in  the  sale 
was  $1,261. 


Milk  Plants  and  Testers 
Show  Decrease  Over  1920 

That  the  post  war  re-adjustment  has 
affected  the  milk  and  dairy  industry  of 
Pennsylvania  to  a  considerable  extent  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  milk  plant 
and  testers  licenses  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  so 
far  this  year.  In  1920  permits  were  is- 
sued to  673  plants  for  the  purchase  of 
milk  and  cream.  This  year  only  496 
have  been  issued,  a  decrease  of  77.  In 
1920  there  were  572  testers  licensed  to 
operate  in  the  state  while  this  year  the 
number  has  dropped  to  482,  a  decrease  of 
90. 

An  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  visit  each  milk 
plant  in  the  state  early  in  the  year,  this 
inspection  work  having  already  been 
started,  the  object  being  to  see  that  the 
act  of  1919  is  being  complied  with. 


THE  SUCCESS  FAMILY 

The  father  of  Success  is  Work. 

The  Mother  of  Success  is  Ambition. 

The  Oldest  Son  is  Common  Sense. 

Some  of  the  other  boys  are,  Perseverence, 
Honesty,  Thoroughness,  Foresight,  En- 
thusiasm and  Co-operation. 

The  Oldest  Daughter  is  Character. 

Some  of  her  sisters  are  Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty,  Courtesy,  sincerety  and  Har- 
mony. 

The  Baby  is  Oportunity. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  "Old  man"  and 
and  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  pretty 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  family.— Ex. 


CLEANING  AND  CARE 

OF  MILKING  MACHINES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ommcnded  here  is  economical  and 
easy  to  prepare. 

A.  Use  a  stone  crock  (20  gallon  size). 
Wooden  or  metal  wash  tubs  will 
spoil  the  effective  strength  of  most 
of  the  solution  now  in  u.se.  Keep 
crock  covered. 

B.  Common  salt  is  the  basis  of  this 
solution.  F ill  liic  crock  nearly  full 
with  clean  water  and  then  add  all 
the  salt  (clean  stock  salt  or  ice 
cream  salt  is  satisfactory)  the  water 
will  hold.  This  point  is  reached 
as  soon  as  some  salt  remains 
l)ernianently  on  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  The  brine  is  then  up  to  full 
strength.  Brine  alone  has  been 
found  to  be  a  fairly  effective  solu- 
tion, but  the  addition  of  some 
hypochlorite  will  keep  the  solution 
sterile.  You  can  make  your  own 
hypochlorite  from  chloride  of  lime. 

Additions      should      be      made 
from       the       stock      hypochloride 
solution     into     the     brine     once 
a     week     in     cool     weather,     and 
twice   a   week   in   warm    weather. 
This  is  because  all  hypochlorides, 
homemade     or    commercial,     lose 
strength  more  rapidly  when  warm 
than  when  cool.     Also  hypochlor- 
ides lose  strength  very  rapidly  if 
milk,  straw,   manure,   cows'  hairs, 
wood,    etc.,    introduced    into    the 
solution.     This  is  why  at  the  first 
flushing  of  the  tubes  in  hot  water 
you    must    remove   milk   and    ad- 
hering dirt  from  the  teat  cups  and 
tubes. 
C.  The  stock   solution   of  chloride  of 
lime   is    made    by    mixing   one    12 
ounce  can  of  chloride  of  lime  with 
a  gallon  of  water  in  a  crock.   This 
is    best    done    by    adding    enough 
water  to  the  dry  powder  to  make 
a  paste,  and  then  add  water  to  the 
dry   powder  to   make   up   to   one 
gallon.     Keep  this  solution  cover- 
ed.     Allow    sediment   to    settle    a 
few    hours    and   add   one  pint  of 
clear  top  liquid   to  brine  solution 
once  every   week  in  cool  weather 
(twice  a  week  in  warm  weather). 
Be  careful  to  buy  only  fresh  can 
of  chloride   if  lime.     Very   old  or 
badly  caked  material  is  worthless. 

D.  The  brine  and  chloride  solution 
for  the  milk  tubes  can  be  used  as 
long  as  it  remains  clean  and  sweet. 
How  long  depends  upon  how  much 
dirty  material  has  been  introduced 
into  it.  It  may  be  a  few  days  or 
it  may  be  many  weeks. 

E.  None  of  these  disinfectants  will 
penetrate  into  any  greasy  material 
that  may  accumulate,  the  presence 
of  which  will  add  to  the  milk  mil- 
lions of  bacteria.  It  takes  no  long- 
er to  clean  the  machines  after  each 
milking  than  it  does  to  milk  one 
cow. 

These  directions  were  prepared  by  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  are  based  upon  ex- 
perimental work  carried  on  at  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  Experiment  Station 
has  published  bulletins  upon  milking  ma- 
chines in  which  further  details  regarding 
the  above  are  fully  discussed. 


Milk  for  Health 


MARCH  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
than  was  expected,  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  employment  of  many  wage  earn- 
ers, who,  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  actual  food  value  of  milk,  are 
disposed  to  cut  down  their  consumption, 
when  finances  tighten  up.  The  retail 
price  of  milk  in  this  district  is  low  in 
comparison  to  that  in  other  territories, 
which  should  in  fact,  lead  to  greater 
consumption. 

Prices    in    the    Philadelphia    territory 
were  stationary  during  March.  The  basic 
price  paid  producers  for  4  per  cent,  milk 
at  all  receiving  points  has  been  8  cents 
a  quart,  or  $3.08  at  receiving  stations  in 
tlie  50  mile  zone.     The  price  for  surplus 
milk   in    March   was   $2.33   for  four  per 
cent,  milk,  at  all  receiving  points.     This 
price  shows  an  advance  of  nine  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  over  that  for  February. 
The  average  price  for  suri)lus  milk,  4  per 
cent,  butterfat  content,  for  the  first  three 
months   of  the   year  is   $2.37   while   the 
basic  price  for  the  same  period  averaged 
$3.08  in  the  50  mile  zone.    On  a  weighted 
average   basis   this   will   bring  the   price 
paid   in   this  territory   higher  than   that 
paid  in  tlie  other  leading  eastern  markets. 
The   butter   market   which   establishes 
the  price  of  surplus  milk  has  been  weak 
and  spotty.     Continued  arrivals  of  Dan- 
ish and   Argentina    butter   have    had   a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market  at  times. 
During    March,   approximately    4,120,900 
pounds  of  butter  were  imported  at  At- 
lantic ports  and  since  January  1st,  1921, 
a  total  of  over  9,600,000  pounds  largely 
Danish  and  Argentine  butter  have  come 
in.     Early   in  the   month   with   92  score 
creamery  butter  selling  around  60  to  64 
cents,  Danish   butter  was  offered  at  46. 
Butter  sold  early  in  March  at  the  top 
l)rice  of  the  month,  64c.  Prices  declined 
steadily  until  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when  44  cents  was  reached.    Since  then 
there  was  a  slight  recovery  reaching  48 
cents  at  the  close  of  the  month.     The 
average  price  for  solid  packed  92  score 
butter  New  York  City  for  March  surplus 
was  48.8  cents. 

The  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
situation  has  been  gradually  clearing  up. 
Condensed  milk  has  been  stationary  in 
price  but  more  goods  have  been  market- 
ed and  stocks  are  understood  to  be  lower. 
Evaporated  milk  has  been  in  better  de- 
mand and  has  firmed  up  slightly,  par- 
ticularly advertised  brands.  Early  in 
the  month  miscellaneous  brands  were 
quoted  at  $5.00  to  $5.25  per  case,  but 
the  market  at  the  close  of  the  month 
was  firm  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  case. 

An  interesting  fact  is  to  be  added  that 
a  number  of  condensaries,  many  of  which 
have  been  closed  since  October  last, 
have  been  re-opened  and  as  stocks  be- 
come absorbed  other  plants  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resume.  While  these  conden- 
saries are  outside  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed,  the  influence  of  their  resumption 
should  help  the  general  situation  even 
though  lower  prices,  ranging  from  $2.30 
to  $2.50  per  hundred  for  4  per  cent,  but- 
terfat milk  is  being  paid. 

The  outlook  for  April  is  problematical. 
If  the  condensary  situation  continues  to 
improve,  the  general  market  should  gain 
strength.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  season  of  greater  supply. 
At  present  the  same  prices  which  were 
in  effect  in  March  are  expected  to  be 
maintained  in  April,  but  much  depends 
upon  supply  and  conditions. 


Announcements  of  the  reopening  of  10 
condensing  plants  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  reported.  In  some  in- 
stances these  include  plants  that  have 
been  shut  down  since  October  of  last 
year.  Prices  range  from  $2.30  to  $2.60 
per  hv   Ircd  for  4  per  cent.  milk. 


**The  milker  has  always  be.n  ready  to  do  its  duty  at  milking  time  without  any  prudge.    It  has 
done  its  work  well,  milked  clean  and  absolutely  kept  up  the  milk  flow.      —WILLIAM  OH     ^E. 

A  Hired  Man  That  Milks  Thoroughly 

and  Satisfactorily 

PERFECTION  is  the  hired 
^  man  that  milks  your  cows 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 
That  means,  good  milk  flow, 
uniform  milking,  and  clean 
milking  at  all  times. 

That's  the  kind  of  milking 
you  want  twice  a  day  every 
milking  day  of  the  year.  Why 
bother  with  hand  milking  and 
all  its  drudgery.  Let  Perfection 
solve  your  milking  problems. 

Perfection  will  milk  your 
most  valuable  cows  thoroughly 
and  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


It  uses  the  same  gentle  action  as  the 
calf,  a  gentle  suction  followed  by  a 
downward  squeeze  followed  by  a 
period  of  rest.  That  is  why  cows  like 
the  Perfection  and  give  their  milk 
down  freely. 

It's  an  easy  task  for  one  man  to 
thoroughly  milk  24  cows  in  an  hour's 
time  with  the  Perfection.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  increase  your  herd  or 
to  milk  the  same  herd  with  less  labor 
and  always  get  a  thorough,  satisfactory 
job  of  milking. 

Find  Out  More  About  the  Perfection 

Write  and  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know." 
It  answers  all  milking  machine  questions. 
We'll  also  send  you  a  list  of  Perfection 
owner's  names  and  addresses  near  you. 

Why  Milk  By  Hand?  Perfection 
milks  more  thoroughly. 


448  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2168  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY- RATION 

Made  on  a  baj-e  of  Dried  Brew&rs  Grain 
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The  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION 

By  HENRY  C.  WALLACE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
find,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  bushel  of  corn  in  Iowa,  the 
greatest  com  state,  was  more  than  90 
cents.  This  includes  the  land  cost,  the 
labor  cost,  and  everything  else  which 
ought  to  be  included. 


Look  at  These  Milk 
Records  made  "with 
BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RATION 

No  wonder  the  large  stock  fanns  at 
Canton,  Mass.,  which  owns    these 
and   other   record   cows,  say    Hull 
Brand  Dairy  Ration  costs  less  per  gal- 
lon of  milk."   They  have  tried  many 
of  the  best  known  feeds— and  have 
"mixed  their  own."   They  know. 
Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations  costs  less  to 
feed  because  it  is  a  scientific  mixture 
of  milk  producing  feedingstuffs  built 
on  a  base  of  Dried  Brewers'  Grains, 
reivjwned    for    its  favorable  action 
on  the  secretion  of  milk. 
/*  contains  24^^  protein,    fi*    fat 
and  not  over  12'fo  fibre. 
In  any  number  of  cases,  Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Ration  is  producing  two  addi- 
tional quarts   of  milk   daily   from 


each  cow— results  that  make  it 
most  economical,  by  far,  regardless 
of  its  slight  additional  cost  of  pos- 
sibly two  cents  per  cow,  per  day. 
If  your  «/«a/«r  cannot  aupply  >°"  ""'* 
BULL  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION  or 
othmr  BULL  BRAND  FEEDS  for  Lip* 
Stock  and  Poultry,  utrttm  u».  Uur 
Guaranty*  protmcta  you. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Happy  Days  for  the  dairyman  when  bossy  gets  her  nose 
Into  a  bag  of  Union  Grains  and  starts  running  over! 

Happy  Days,  too,  for  the  creamery  that  wants  more  but- 
ter fat  from  the  farmers  whose  product  it  buys. 

Expert  feed  mixers  use  Union  Grains  in  preference  to  their 
own  mixtures,  lota  less  trouble  and  brings  better  results. 
THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.  J 


Write  for  cost  sheet. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Review 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


many  pcupie  say     / 
land  at  inflated  price.     You  should  not 
do  that.     The  farmer  did  not  pay  that 
price  for  the  land.     He  wants  dividends 
on  water." 

It  is  true  that  the  land  charge  is  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  its  value  a  year 
ago,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  advance 
in  land  prices   was  not  nearly   as  great 
as  many  people  suppose.    They  hear  of 
the  occasional  sales  at  $400  or  $500  an 
acre    and    assume    that    that    represents 
the  average.     Nothing  of  the  sort.     The 
average  advance  in  the  value  of  our  rich 
corn   belt   land   was   only   about  60  per 
cent,  above  pre-war  values.     It  must  be 
remembered    also   that   in   the  principal 
corn  states  over  half  the  land  is  farmed 
by  tenants  and  these  tenants  mostly  had 
to  pay  rent  on  the  basis  of  the  advanced 
land   values.     It  is   true  further  that  if 
we  omit  the  land  charge  altogether,  the 
price   which   the   farmer  can    get   for  a 
bushel  of  corn   is  still  considerably  be- 
low what  it  cost  him  to  produce  it.    The 
largest  item  of  cost  in  corn  production 
is  not  land  but  labor. 

The   man   who   has  been   farming  his 
own  land  and  who  have  saved  his  money 
has  prospered.     The  five  years  prior  to 
1920  were  profitable  years  especially  to 
the  grain   farmer  who  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  good  crops.     If  he  exercised 
ordinary     intelligence     he     made     more 
money  than  he  ever  before  made  at  farm- 
ing.   Those  years  were  not  so  profitable 
to  the  livestock  farmer.     The  man  who 
grew  his  own  live  stock  and  own  grain 
and  fed  his  grain  to  the  live  stock,  on  the 
whole,    made    money,    although    not    as 
much  as  if  he  had  sold  the  grain  instead 
of  feeding  it.    The  man  who  bought  the 
live  stock  and  bought  the  grain  and  fed 
the  grain  to  the  live  stock,  on  the  aver- 
age, lost  money.     When  hogs  were  sell- 
ing at  $20  per  hundred  weight  everybody 
seemed  to  think  the  hog  feeder  was  grow- 
ing  rich,    but    most   of   the   time    when 
hogs  were  selling  at  those   high   figures 
the   men  who   had   to  buy  the  grain  to 
feed  the  hogs  lost  money. 

The  second  cause  of  the  farmer's 
trouble  is  this:  Prices  of  farm  products 
have  dropped  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  prices  of  other  things,  as  well  as  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

For  example,  the  price  of  corn  and 
oats  today  on  the  Iowa  farm  is  about  20 
per  cent,  below  the  normal  price  of  these 
crops  before  the  war.  The  present  price 
of  fat  cattle  and  of  hogs  is  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  normal, 
if  we  take  Chicago  prices,  but  on  the 
farm  the  prices  of  both  cattle  and  hogs 
are  down  to  pre-war  normal. 

Now   note  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
things  the  farmer  must  buy:    Wages  of 
farm  hands  are  about  100  per  cent,  above 
the   pre-war  normal,   railroad   rates   are 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,   above  pre-war 
normal,   such    basic  commodities   as  pig 
iron,  coke,  petroleum,  lumber,  Portland 
cement,     are     far     above     the     pre-war 
normal-from   100  to   150,  and   in   some 
cases,   200   per   cent   above   the   pre-war 
normal.      Factory     wages    and    railroad 
wages  are  both  more  than  100  per  cent, 
above  the  pre-war  normal 


In   other   words,  while  the   farmer  is 
selling  the  things  he  produces  at  prices 
no  higher,  and,  for  great  surplus  crops, 
lower  than  the  pre-war  normal,  he  must 
buy   practically   everything   he  needs  at 
prices  from  50  to  160  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  normal    The  severe  agricultural 
depression  is  inevitable  as  long  as  such 
a    condition    exists    and    this    depression 
will   certainly    be   communicated   to   in- 
dustry and  business  generally 

It  is  a  situation  which  should  challenge 
'  best  th""^'^*  fif  the  entire  nation. 


If  it  continues  the  trouble  will  be  com- 
municated to  every  one.  We  are  brothers 
one  of  another.  Anything  which  hurts 
the  farmer  will  very  soon  be  communicat- 
ed to  all  of  our  citizens.  The  farmers 
represent  probably  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Anything  which  serious- 
ly affects  their  buying  power  will  bring 
trouble  to  the  people  who  make  or  deal 
in  the  things  the  fanner  buys. 

It    is    a    terrible     indictment     of    our 
modern     civilization     whtii     this     great 
country  is  in  the  period  of  what  almost 
might  be  called  economic  chaos  because 
of  our  great   surplus  food  suppy,   while 
across   the   seas,   in   both   directions,  al- 
most   half    the    world    is    suffering    for 
want    of    food.      If    our    statesmen    had 
given  more  thought  to  getting  the  worid 
back  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  per- 
haps   had    spent   less   time    on   idealistic 
schemes   and  theories,   they    would   have 
rendered    a    greater   contribution    to   the 
peace  and   orderiiness   and    happiness   of 
the  people  of  the  eartli. 

Now,  as  to  this  present  siuation,  sure- 
ly the   duty  of  the   Department    of   Ag- 
riculture is  evident.    We  sliould  do  every- 
thing possible  to  find  an  outlet  for  this 
great   food   surplus.     We   should   search 
for  ways  to  produce  more  clieaply.    Our 
scientific    men   should    try    to    find    new 
uses  for  our  surplus  crops.     We  should 
help    deveolp    more    efficient    marketing 
systems,  straightening  curves  and  lower- 
ing   the    grades    between    the    producer 
and  the  consumer    It  is  a  time  for  every 
man  who  can  help,  to  take  hold.     As  in 
the  days  when  we  dragged  our   fire  en- 
gines  by    hand  to  the   scene  of   the   fire 
and  every   good   citizen   rushed    out   and 
took  hold  of  the  long  rope  and  did  his 
bit,  so   we    must   do  now.     Every  good 
citizen,   no   matter  in    wiiat   business    he 
may    be    engaged,    sh.)uld    do    what    he 
can    to    help    the    farimrs    througli    this 
period  of  depression,  not  for  tin-  sake  «>f 
helping    the    farmer    abne,    but    for    the 
sake  of  helping  himself. 

We  can  not  hniu-  to  n-ai-h  nornud  con- 
diti(»ns    until    we   arrive  on  a   price  hvil 
which  will  Ik'  fair  to  all  our  pi'oi)le  and 
all  products.     Farm  products  must  come 
up    in    price    ami    otlur    ])n)dufts    come 
down   until   the  n  )rmal   relation   between 
them    has    been    rrstored.       riiis    talk    of 
bringing   prieis,   wlietlur   farm   l)rices   or 
other  prices,  back  to  the  pre-war  normal 
is   morally   wrong  and  economically   im- 
possible.    We  incurred  a   heavy  national 
debt  on  the  inflated  prices.     If  we  could 
force    all    prices    back    to    the    pre-war 
normal— which   we   cannot  -it    would  be 
equivalent   to   just   about   doubling   that 
debt.     We  can  pay  off  our  debts   much 
easier  if  we  maintain  a  price  level  more 
neariy  the  level  at  which  the  debts  were 
incurred.      Of     course,     the     excessively 
high   prices   which   prevailed   during  the 
war  cannot  continue,  but  if   we  should 
try   to  bring  about  a  level,   say   70  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  normal,  every- 
body would  be  better  off. 

We  will  get  through  this  period.  The 
nation  is  not  going  bankrupt.  The  farm^ 
ers  are  not  going  bankrupt.  Neither  are 
they  going  to  lie  down  on  their  job. 
Gradually   farm  prices    will    be   brought 


into  fair  relation  with  other  prices  and 
we  will  go  ahead  hitting  on  all  cylinders. 
But  there  is  another  thing  in  the  long 
run — a  more  important  phase  of  our  ag- 
ricultural problem  which  we  have  been 
slow  in  considering.  Let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  development  of  our  agri- 
culture. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  .seventy  years  have,  on  the 
average,  produced  and  sold  grains  and 
live  stock  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
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the    factors    which    properly    enter    into 
j)roduction  costs.     What  I  mean  is  that 
if    the    farmer    would    practice   a    sound 
system  of  business  economy,  charging  a 
fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  both 
in  his  farm  and  his  farm  equipment,  a 
fair  wage  for  the  actual  labor  expended 
on  the  farm  against  his  receipts  from  the 
marketing  of  his  crops  it  will  be  found 
that    he    has     not    received     for     them 
enough    to   cover   his   actual   costs     We 
will  omit  the  value  of  the  fertility  of  his 
soil,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  portion  of  his 
capital  and   which   he   has    marketed  in 
his    crops    but    which    we    will    simply 
throw  in  for  good  measure,  although  this 
must  be   replaced  if  crop  production  is 
to  be  maintained.    I  know  that  when  a 
statement   of    this    kind    is    made    many 
people  question  it.    They  think  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  whom  they  have  known 
and  who  have  become  very  well  to  do, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  farm- 
er, the  farmers  as  a  mass,  and  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made  is  an  absolutely 
truthful  statement  which  has  been  abun- 
dantly corroborated  by  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

The  farmers  have  been  able  and  willing 
to  sell  their  crops  at  less  than  the  actual 
cost   of   production    because,    first,   they 
have    been   willing   to   accept  the   value 
of  the  farm  as  a  home,  as  a  place  to  raise 
their  children,  as  a  part  of  the  substan- 
tial reward  for  their  work;  and,  second, 
because  as  our  population  has  increased 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  farm  land.  In  times  past, 
therefore,   the  young  farmer  who   could 
get  enough  ahead  to  make  a  very  small 
payment  on  a  piece  of  land — enough  to 
give  him  a  foothold — and  who  had  a  lot 
of   hard    work   in  him,  and   who   had  a 
good   wife,   as    most   of  them   have,  has 
been   able,   by  living  very   economically, 
denying  himself  and  his  wife  the  luxuries 
and    many    of    the    comforts  of    life,    to 
hang  on,  paying  out  on   the  farm  and 
finally  to  see  it  growing  into  a  valuable 
piece  of  property. 

During  all  this  period  we  have  been 
a  great  suri^lus  producing  nation.  We 
have  grown  more  food  than  our  own 
people  could  consume.  As  a  result  we 
have  had  to  compete  with  the  farmers 
of  the  world  in  the  great  consuming 
markets  and  take  prices  fixed  by  that 
competition.  Another  result  of  this  great 
sur])lus  of  food  was  to  stimulate  our  in- 
dustrial development  and  to  build  up 
our  commercial  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
until  now  more  than  one-half  of  all  our 
people  live  in  the  cities  and  industrial 
centers. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  value  of 
our  land  and  the  relatively  low  prices  for 
farm  products  has  caused  a  constant 
tirift  of  young  farmers  to  the  towns  and 
cities  where  they  thought  they  could 
secure  better  pay  for  their  labor  and 
could  see  better  opportunities  to  advance 
themselves  in  a  material  way.  In  some 
of  our  heaviest  producing  states  there 
are  not  as  many  people  on  the  farms 
today  as  there  were  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  city  has  been  a  perfectly  natural 
ago.     This  movement  from  the  farm  to 


Laval 

first  ^ave  us  a 
better  Mray  of 
separating  cream 

and  now  a  bettct 


Proof  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  actu- 
ally a  better  way  of  milking  comes  from 
De  Laval  users  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  They  are  practically  unanimous 
in  their  agreement  that  the  De  Laval  in- 
creases the  production  of  milk  even  over 
good  hand  milking.  The  saving  in  tinie 
and  the  increase  in  production  of  milk  will 
soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval  Milker. 

Send  for  c«t«lo«,  which  conUiiu 
complete  information 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broedwar 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madieon  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Boale  St. 
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Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


the   city    has   been  a  perfectly   natural 
movement  and  fully  justified  by  condi- 
tions.    It  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
dties    oflTer    greater    financial    rewards, 
greater    opportunities    for    advancement, 
more  comfortable  living  conditions,  and 
better   social,   educational,   and  religious 
privileges.     It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
economic  conditions  and  no  amount  of 
talk   extolling  the    beauty   of   farm   life 
can  stop  it.     Nor  has  this  relative  de- 
cline in  the  producing  population  been  a 
very   serious   matter  up   to   the   present 
time.     Certainly  it  has  not  been  serious 
from  the  farmer's  viewpoint.     We  have 
made  great  advances  in  methods  of  pro- 
ing  machinery  has  enabled  us  to  increase 
duction.    The  development  of  labor-sav- 
our production  per  man.    Notwithstand- 
ing our  increase  in  total  population  and 
the  decrease  in  farm  population  we  have, 
until    very    recently,    steadily    increased 
food  production   per   thousand   of   total 
population.    This  increase  has  come  both 
from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  from  bringing  into  cultivation  new 
areas  of  fertile  land.     We  cannot  keep 
up  this  gait  in  the  future.    Consumption 
has  almost  overtaken   production   under 
normal  world  conditions. 

Most  of  our  fertile  land  which  can 
be  farmed  profitably  without  expensive 
reclamation  has  been  taken  up.  We  still 
have  large  areas  of  swamp  land  and  dry 
land  and  cut-over  land,  but  these  lands 


cannot  be  profitably  reclaimed  and  farm- 
ed unless  we  can  depend  upon  higher 
relative  prices  for  farm  products  than 
prevailed  before  the  war.  So,  also,  we 
can  greatly  increase  the  productive  pow- 
er of  a  large  area  of  the  land  in  surplus 
producing  states,  provided  we  can  de- 
pend upon  prices  which  will  cover  the 
Increased  expense.  Under  our  system  of 
farming  we  have  produced  far  more  per 
man  than  almost  any  other  nation,  but 
we  have  not  produced  nearly  as  much  per 
acre  as  In  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
for  example.  Our  greatest  Increase  of 
food  production  In  the  future  must  come 
from  Increasing  our  acre  yields,  but  this. 
In  turn,  depends  upon  prices  which  will 
justify  the  increased  cost. 

The  farmer  is  the  one  man  engaged  In 
a  big  business  who  has  had  no  voice 
In  fixing  the  price  of  the  things  he  pro- 
duces. He  has  been  compelled  to  take 
whatever  prices  he  could  get.  His  cost 
of  production  has  not  at  any  time  been 
considered  In  determining  this  price.  In 
times  of  small  crops  prices  have  some- 
times been  high.  In  times  of  large  crops 
prices  frequently  have  been  ruinously 
low.  Very  large  crops,  as  a  rule,  give 
the  farmer  fewer  dollars  than  small 
crops.  Farming  seems  to  be  one  business 
In  which  large  production  Is  always  pen- 
alised. 

No  doubt,  when  we  get  through  this 
period   of   world   readjustment   and   get 


squared  away  on  an  orderly  basis  there 
win  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  land,  provided  our  national 
policy  Is  fair  to  agriculture,  but  this  in- 
crease will  be  much  slower  than  In  times 
past.  The  speculative  value  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  land.  The  farmer  can 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  Increase  In 
the  value  of  his  farm  to  make  good  loss- 
es suffered  through  his  farming  opera- 
tions year  by  year.  Farmers'  crops 
must  sell  higher  relatively  In  the  future 
than  In  the  past. 

We  seem  to  have  been  going  on  the 
theory  that  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  com  and  tame  grass 
country  Is  Inexhaustible.  To  the  nation 
this  is  a  most  dangerous  theory.  We  must 
set  about  in  earnest  the  development  of 
an  agricultural  policy  which  will  enable 
us  to  feed  our  people  at  fair  prices  and, 
at  the  same  time,  retain  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  our  greatest  natural  material 
asset. 

The  increase  In  tenancy  has  aroused 
great  concern.  Many  people  seem  to 
think  that  tenancy  Is  In  itself  an  evil. 
Not  necessarily  so.  As  land  advances 
tenancy  Increases.  This  has  always  been 
true  everywhere  and  It  Is  not  necessarily 
a  bad  thing  Itself.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  limited  working  capital  can  far  better 
afford  to  rent  than  to  own  after  the 
land   has   reached   a   fairly   stable   value 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Bettering 
The  Best" 

TVip  N#»w  'TYPE  O"  Empire 
Pulsator  —  the  only  Pulsator 
backed  by  a  four  year  guarantee 
— only  serves  to  strengthen  the 
present  dominating  position  of 
the  EMPIRE  Milker.  Over  a 
million  cows  are  milked  twice 
daily  by  EMPIKE  Milkers. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
to  your  dairy  profits  to  investi- 
gate the  EMPIRE  milker  at 
once.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
mail  descriptive  catalog  on 
request. 


J 


"Ask  the  dairyman  who  has  one" 

Eastern  Sales  Co. 

Distributors 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  699W 


MIL-KINC    IVI 


MINIMS 


PHILADELPHIA  ;x°.°.:  SILOS 

With  BeviUed  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect— Easily  Operated. 

THE     OLD     RELIABLE 

CENTURY  Vr:r.l  SILOS 


Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century— livtrlasting. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  Silos 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  SOW  f'r  Ntw   Calahtut  and  Sfteial  Pricit 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Street.  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristown.  Pa,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH    GRADE 

New  York  Stable  Manure 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  IN  CAR 
LOAD  LOTS  AND  BY  BOAT 

M.  McGirr's  Sons  Company 

264  WEST  34,h  STREET                        1 9 1 6  MARKET  STREET 
New  York  Cily  Philadelphia.  Pa^ 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

i  North  20th  StM«t,  PhiUdelphU,  P«. 

ConsultInQ  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Con.p..t.  Ch.«.c..  «d  B....H^.,i».  An..^.U  •*  MUh.  D..r,  Pr.d«c... 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Uten.il.  Write  for  information 


Dr.  lAmVL.  P.  M.ynanl.  Milk  Eipert 
Dr.  H.  8.  John»o«,  BseUrlolorist 


teaiKilisa »t  W»shitt»ton.  D.C.  PltUborgh,  Pa. 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.8..  M.D.,  Ph.G..  Chemist 
Ralph  Fort.  Assistent 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Loais,  Me. 


RECORD  OF  cow  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

WEST  CHESTER  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Allen  Goodman,  Cow  Tester 
Number  herds  tested  during  month,  21;  cows  in  milk,  486 
on  oflRcial  test,  28;  number  of  separators  tested,  none;  number 
1;  unprofltable,  3;  number  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat, 
number  cows  producing  over  1,000  lbs  milk,  77;  over  1,200  lbs. 
est  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  as  follows: 

Owner  Breed  of  cow  lbs.  milk 

Westtown  School  Gr.  Holstein  2368 

Edgar  W.  Powell  Gr.  Holstein  1993 

Wjjsttov.'n  School  Gr.  Holstein  2309 


E.  Page   Allinson 
Howard  Parker 
Westtown  School 
Howard   Parker 
E.  Page  Allinson 
Westtown  School 
Greystone  Jersey  Farm 


Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 


1931 
1630 
2015 
1720 
1788 
1590 
1198 


;  cows  dry,  99;  cows 
cows  sold,  profitable, 
63;  over  50  lbs,  28; 
milk,  70.    Ten  high- 

%  fat      lbs.  butterfat 

3.1  74.4 

3.7  73.7 

3.1  71.6 

3.9  71.4 

4.1  67.8 
3.3  66.5 
3.6  61.9 

3.2  57.2 

3.6  57.2 

4.7  56.3 


SOME  OF  BLAIR  COUNTY'S  BEST  COWS 
The  February  report  of  the  Southern  Blair  Cow  Testing  Association  shows 
that  46  cows  of  the  239  tested  produced  over  1,000  pounds  of  milk  ^luring  the 
month,  and  that  31  of  these  produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat.  A  little 
further  classification,  however,  by  the  tester,  C.  H.  Detwiler,  reveals  the  fact  that 
14  of  these  cows  produced  over  1200  pounds  of  milk  during  the  30  day  period  and 
that  6  produced  over  50  pounds  of  butterfat.  Tj^ief«5«o 

Mr  B  S.  Snowberger,  of  near  Roaring  Spring,  owns  3  pure  bred  Holstems 
which  rank  among  the  10  highest  cows  in  the  association  for  the  month  of  FebrunHT ; 
two  of  these  arc  in  the  6  cows  producing  over  50  pounds  butterfat  The  highest 
record  is  that  of  Flossy,  a  pure  bred  Holstein  junior  cow,  owned  by  H.  K.  Metzker 
&  Sons  near  Marti nsburg."^  Her  record  is  86  pounds  of  butterfat  for  t^.e  m.mth 
with  a  butterfat  test  of  5.4.  This  is  an  unusual  record  and  one  that  is  hard  to 
Tiplicate      To    add   to   its  value,   it   should   be   stated   that   she    has    been    milking 

''"'Vhe'^reco^rds  and  owners  of  the  highest  ten  cows  for  the  ".onth  are  as  follows  j 

Owner 
H.  K.  Metzker  &  Sons 
John    Lloyd 
Paul  Boiley 
Roy   Steward. 
E.  B.  Gartland 
C.   E.  Little 
B.   S.   Snowberger 
B.  S.  Snowberger 
B.  S.  Snowberger 
Albert    Perry 


When  fresh 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  butterfat 

Nov. 

1593 

86. 

Nov. 

1272 

49.7 

Dec.  8 

1029 

51.5 

Nov.  9 

1170 

49.1 

Dec. 

1419 

71. 

Dec. 

1257 

52.8 

Jan.  21 

1404 

56.2 

Dec.  25 

1491 

52.2 

Dec. 

1248 

48.7 

Jan.  21 

1260 

55.4 

AVONDALE-WEST  GROVE  ASSOCIATION 
"ilk '"nTaTd  5     unp^fttlle^ws,  2,    Icven   pure  breds   r<.pl,u..d   gr..dc  eow»; 
Kprotr''Tl,t^rhihe"t7od^'in.  cows  Z  the  ,non,h  .re  as  foUows: 


Owner 
Edgar  Haines 
D.  D.  Bettingcr 
Edgar  Haines 
Hoagland  Gates 
Jesse  Cloud 
M.  H.  Mitchencr 
Jesse  Cloud 
Edgar  Haines 
A.  P.  Townsend 
J.  W.  Passmore 


Name  of  cow 
Bonnie 
4 
11 
Julici 
Anna 
Polly 
Granny 
Amy 
11 
Sally 


Breed 

Gucr. 

Gucr. 

Gucr. 

Hoi. 

Guer. 

Hoi. 

Guer. 

Guer. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 


when 
fresh 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


ll)S. 

milk 
1109 
1165 
1024 
1204 

830 
1381 
1049 

805 
1140 
1107 


%  fat 
4.4 
4.1 
4.6 
3.8 
5.5 
3.3 
4.3 
5.2 
3.6 
3.7 


lbs. 

butterfat 
49.2 
47.8 
47.1 
45.7 
45.6 
45.6 
45.1 
41.9 
41.0 
40.9 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  Fe  Temple 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


STATE  DEPTRTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE  NOTES 

There  are  approximately  11,972  pure 
bred  bulls  owned  on  the  farms  of  Penn- 
sylvania, along  with  8,587  bred  boars  and 
4,102  pure  bred  rams.  The  number  of 
pure  bred  bulls  and  boars  show  a  de- 
cided  increase  over  a  year  ago. 

In  1920  there  were  557  registered  and 
392  unregistered  stallions  licensed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1910  the  number  of  stallions  registered 
in  the  state  was  2,385,  a  decrease  of  65 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

On  March  1  it  appeared  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  were  holding  31  per 
cent,  of  their  1920  wheat  crop,  or 
8,340,320  bushels,  as  compared  with 
3,758,830  bushels  at  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  flocks  of  sheep  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  estimated  at  four  per  cent. 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Approximately  67  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  are  provided  with 
telephone  service. 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 
MONTH'S  ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
plans  involve  real  talks  on  ectmomic  pro- 
duction. The  value  of  this  project  as 
b(ma  fide  evidence  to  the  consumers  of 
our  desire  to  serve  them,  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  It  will  be  of  particular  value 
to  our  producers  to  learn,  first  hand,  of 
the  advertising  value  of  quality  in  mark- 
eting their  product. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council  is  being  plan- 
ned for  early  in  April,  to  which  it  is  the 
purpose  to  invite  representatives  from 
all  the  important  organizations,  com- 
mercial, educational  and  philanthropic, 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Mr.  M.  D. 
Munn,  president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  will  make  an  address  at  this 
meeting,  formal  reports  will  be  made  and 
a  performance  of  the  playlet,  "The  Foun- 
tain of  Youth"  will  probably  be  given  by 
a  cast  from  one  of  the  local  schools. 


Mention  the  Review   when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


April,  J92J 


SALES  OF  MILK   SUBSTITUTES 

(Continued    from    page    8) 
pound.  The  difference  between  the  price 
at  which  condensed   milk  and   Helie  re- 
spectively may  be  manufactured  and  sold 
is   such    that   the   temptation    to    impose 
upon  the  public  has  been  too  great  to  be 
resisted.     Whether  Hebe  is  as  wholesome 
and  nutritious  as  condensed  milk  is  un- 
important so  long  as  it  is  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  fraud.  Producers  of  an  article 
of   food   which    may  be    and    is   used  to 
deceive    tiic    piroiic    are    iiul    iHvuit-d    lii 
courts  of  equity." 

"It  is  the  claim  of  these  foreign  cor- 
porations that  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to    sell   this    because    tiie    label    contains 
an  anlysis  of  its  contents.       The  Federal 
Court,    however,    found    this    to    be    no 
answer  to  the   fact  that   it  served  as  a 
means    of  deception.     The   following   is 
from    the    opinion    of    the    three    judges 
who  heard  the  case  in  the  first  instance:" 
"The  label,  it  is  sure,  states  that  Hebe 
is  a  compound  and  names  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  it  also  in- 
forms  the   public   that   it   may   be    used 
for   coflFee   and    cereals,  for   baking    and 
cooking.     It   may   be   applied   to   and   is 
designed  for  the  same  uses  as  condensed 
milk.  Its  appearance  is  the  same  as  con- 
densed milk,  and  if  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  taste  of  the  two,  it  is  not  such  as 
the  average  layman  would  be  likely  to  de- 
tect.    Blame,  therefore,  cannot  be  right- 
eously attached  to  the  unwary  consumer 
who  does  not  clearly  scrutinize  the  label 
upon  the  package  in  which  Hebe  is  con- 
tained   and    who    concludes    that    that 
article  applied  as  it  may  be  to  the  same 
purpo.ses.as  condensed  milk,  is  and  must 
be  condensed  milk  itself  although  parad- 
ing under  a  fanciful  name,  and  especially 
when   it  is  sold   him  by   the    retailer  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  for  such  milk." 

In  Maryland  the  sale  of  such  com- 
pounds and  substitutes  are  prohibited 
under  an   act  passed   by  the  legislature 

in  1919. 

In  conclusion,   it   may   be  pointed  out 
that,  in  as  much  as  these  so-called  milk 
substitutes   or    compounds   do    not   have 
the    food    value    or    growth    promoting 
elements   that  can   be  obtained   in  large 
quantity   in    whole   milk   or  whole    milk 
products   sufficient   to   sustain    a  normal 
growth  of  infants  and  children,  and  that 
they  are  sold  to  an  unsu.specting  public 
through    unscrupulous  dealers,   and  that 
In  this  sale  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  such   an  intent  to  defraud   the  buyer 
by   the  careful  selection  of   markets  for 
the  same  in  the  poorer  and  most  densely 
populated  teritories,  with   an  entire  ab- 
sence  of   their   sale    in    the   better   class 
districts,    in    which     reside    those    of    a 
higher  degree  of  education. 

That  their  cheapness,  made  possible  by 
the  elimination  of  the  milk  fats  from 
whole  milk  and  the  substitution  of  a 
vegetable  fat  much  lower  in  cost,  at- 
tracts a  certain  class  of  buyers,  more  par- 
ticularly the  foreign  and  poorer  chuss, 
who  are  not  able  to  discriminate  in  the 
food  value  of  what  they  buy  and  who 
are  thereby  defrauded  into  the  feeding 
of  their  children  and  infants  with  such 
products,  which  ultimately  results  in  mal- 
nutrition and  frequently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such,  in  later  life,  as  become 
charges  upon  the  state. 

The  methods  of  sale  of  these  com- 
pounds are  such  that  they  may  be  classed 
as  frauds.  Being  in  the  same  size  tins 
or  cans,  style  of  label  not  dissimilar  to 
those  used  on  standard  brands  of  con- 
densed milk,  displayed  with  or  along- 
side of  standard  brands,  in  many  cases 
with  comparative  prices  displayed  plain- 
ly, they  lead  to  their  purchase  in  good 
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%  PORTLAND  '^\ 

MLAS 

v\  CEMENT  i 


MLAS 


Permanent,  Fireproof  and 
at  Moderate  Cost 

ONE  tiny  firebrand  or  an  unsuspected  grass  fire 
d\iring  the  night  may  mean  the  complete  loss  of 
your  automobile  unless  it  is  properly  protected. 
A  concrete  garage,  built  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement, 
will  be  not  only  fireproof  but  also  attractive  in 
appearance.  Its  first  cost  will  be  low  with  no 
additional  costs  for  upkeep  or  repairs.  It  will  require 
no  painting  and  will  shield  your  car  against  excessive 
heat  or  cold  in  all  seasons. 

Send  for  our  book  "Concrete  on  the  Farm."  It  tells  you 
all  about  the  use  of  concrete  for  all  farm  construction. 


•«nie  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured* 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK       Boston       PhUadelphia       Birmingham       Dayton 


Des  Moines      St.  Louis 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 
Please  send  me  n  copr  of 'Concrete  On  The  Farm- 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


faith  by  the  poorer,  ignorant  and  foreign 
clas.ses  or  buyers. 

It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  public 
health,  to  promote  the  normal  growth 
and  health  of  infants  and  children  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of  mankind, 
not  only  for  the  best  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  for  the  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  general. 


EASTERN  GUERNSEY 

IDEALERS  HAVE  SALE 


DIDN'T  IMPROVE  IT 

"Got  any  property  around  here?" 
asked  the  tax  collector  at  the  farmhouse 

door. 

"Yes,  I  got  a  small  lot,"  replied  the 
buxom  woman,  with  the  gingham  apron, 
who  answered  the  knock. 

"Where  is  it?" 

"About  two  miles  down  the  road  from 

here." 

"Is  it  improved?" 

"Well,  I  got  a  husband  buried  there, 
but  I  can't  say  it  improves  it  any." 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Three  hundred  and  three  potato  spray- 
ing demonstrations  in  forty  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  last  .season  gave  an  av- 
erage increase  of  74.5  bushels  per  acre. 


The  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation have  planned  an  unusual  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  their  sale  at 
Devon,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  May  13th.  It 
appears  to  have  all  the  spice  of  novelty. 
A  registered  Guernsey  heifer  calf  will 
be  given  to  some  one  who  attends  the 
sale  and  guesses  nearest  to  the  average 
of  the  sale.  Here  is  a  grand  opportunity 
for  some  keen  ftgurer  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  All  that  contestants  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  is  to  write  their 
guess  together  with  their  name  and  ad- 
dress and  hand  it  in  before  the  first  ani- 
mal is  sold. 

A  splendidly  bred  calf  of  striking  in- 
dividuality has  been  bought  for  the  prize. 
Her  name  is  May  King's  Alphea  of 
Pomeroy,  born  November  6th,  1920.  Her 
sire  is  Laverna's  Ultra  May  King  24660 
(A.  R.),  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  15265 
(A.  R.),  out  of  Rose  King's  Laverna 
27294  (A.  R.  2717),  with  a  record  of 
10,040.10  lbs.  milk,  503.28  lbs.  fat  (cla.ss 
C).     Her  dam  is   Royal's    Alphea  77030 


(A.  R.  8592)  with  a  record  in  class  GG 
of  9,826.40  lbs.  milk,  455.33  lbs  fat.  She 
is  now  on  re-entry  test  and  going  splen- 
didly. Her  owner,  Mr.  M.  T.  Phillips 
has  entered  her  in  the  sale,  feeling  that 
she  is  worthy  to  represent  his  fine  herd. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Royal 
14253  (A.  R.),  sire  of  twenty-two  A.  R. 
daughters  and  Alphea  of  Pinehurst  3rd 
35069  (A.  R.  2644)  367.79  lbs.  fat  (class 
G),  a  double  granddaughter  of  Glen  wood 
Boy  of  Haddon  4605  (A.  R.) 

This  "added  feature"  will  no  doubt 
add  a  lot  of  interest  to  the  proceedings. 
Heifers  of  this  type  are  not  often  to  be 
had  without  considerable  loosening  of  the 
purse  strings.  Incidentally  some  one  will 
be  able  to  go  home  feeling  very  hai)i>y 
inasmuch  as  the  "Friday  the  thirteenth" 
hoodoo   will   be  broken  for  him   forever. 


The  Henry  Cow 
Our  bossy  cow  is  in  the  dell 

With  coat  as  fine  as  silk; 
For  beef  the  dear  we'll  have  to  sell 
When  flivvers  give  the  milk. 

— Youngstown  Telegram. 
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The  best 
irotection 
or  siltqe 

and 
investment 


i 
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The  Crainc    is    the    silo   built  | 

with  triple  walls.     Outside  the  | 

inner    wall     of    upright     fitted  | 

staves  is  a  wall  of  Silafell  water-  | 

and  -  frost  -  proofing.       B>nd,ng  | 

both   is  the  spiral   smooth-hnish  | 

Crainelox   covering— no    hoops.  | 

no   lugs,    no    weak    spots.^  but  | 


protection  in  every  inch  ot  | 
space.  Rain,  juice,  ordinary  | 
frost,    air  —  nothing    penetrates   | 

the  Craine.  A  permanent  | 
building  that  pays  you  nchly  | 
every  year.  i 

You  can  rebuild   your  old  broken    g 
down  .laTC  .ilo  into  a  new.  P«"nan-    | 
ent.  handsome  Craine  and  .av.haU    ^ 
theco.tof«new..lo.     Do  tt     Wnte 
today  for  full    particulart.     Get   our 
Agency  propotition. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  230  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


■raitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Dairymen  Note  This! 

This  is  the  local  agency  for  the 
well-known  Hinman  Milker- 
prepared  to  make  an  estimate  on 
your  needs,  to  properly  install 
your  equipment,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  is  satisfactory, 
to  render  any  service  you  desire 
at  any  time. 


MILrKBR 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers. 
Proved  by  JO  years  experience 
and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  users  to  be  the  most  efficient 

3      and   economical   of   all  niilkers. 

i      Sure,  safe,  a  great  time  and  labor 

=      saver  and  a  benefit  to  the  cows. 

5      Boys  and  girls  can  and  do  easily 

a      operate  it.     Does  the  work  ot  i 

S      men  and  does  it  heller! 

3  Call  and  see  it.     Or  write  tor 

s      big,  fine,  free  catalog. 

I     T,   H.   HICKS,   Avondalc   Pa. 
1   Phone  J09R2  West  Grove^Pj^ 


Hood  Farm  Abortion  Remedy 

and 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

Will  Check  and  Prevent 

ABORTION 

If  you  are  having  trouble  Irom  abortion, 
g  order  these  two  Remedies  at  once,  dive  »»>«« 
§     a  thorough  trial  and  we  are  sure  that  you 


Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen :  —  For  the  enclosed  five 
dollars  .please  send  me  the  Abortion 
Remedy  and  Breeding  Powder.  Have 
had  splendid  success  with  your  Reme- 
dies.   No  more  abortion. 

PHIL  WYNKOOP. 


PRICES  :    Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid,  $1.25, 

i2  75   and   $9.     Breeding  Powder,  prepaid, 
115    $2  75   and   $5.     Injection  Tube,  by 
mail  90  cents.    One  medium  Breeding  Pow- 
der  one  medium  Abortion  Remedy,  one  Tube, 
prepaid*  $5.75.    Please  mention  this  paper. 
C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Will  jt^  YES 


EvcryPart 
built  to  weather 
,     the  storms.      Tight-fittin - 
,  heavy  staves,  creosotcd;  heav 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 
^doora  like  safe.     Beautiful  red  cedar  roof 

.  CIRCULAR     FREE 

fiREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

3:\S  Vreat»tre«t  Kutlaud,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is   ' 
99%    pure.       Taken   from   the    largest   t 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.     Quantity   production   en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 
WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern  Agent 
1501   Arch  SL  Norristown,  P«. 


„.  JRAOn 
BATTER-Y 

vScmcc  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's fob.  To  do  your  utmott  the  land 
Kid  be  fed  too.  Itick  to  the  od  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertiliier. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

Reodino  Bone  fenim  co.  Reoflino.  PQ. 


INTERSTATE  PRODUCER 

Heavy  Buyer  at  the  Second  Brent- 
wood National 

Gertrude  Titanic  DeKol  187525,  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  on  the  first 
page,  was  awarded  the  championship  for 
the  best  female  of  any  age  at  the  show 
connected  with  the  Second  National  Hol- 
stein  Fresian  Sale,  Philadelphia,  March 
29-31.  This  cow  was  purchased  by  Carl 
Schmidt,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  will  go  on 
his  Bunker  Hill  Farm  at  Ewing,  oper- 
ated by  his  son,  Henry  Schmidt,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Ewing  (N.  J.)  local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

This  cow  is  a  32-lb.  granddaughter  of 
Pontlac  Hercules,  who  is  a  son  of  the 
first  century  sire,  Hengervcld  DeKol.  She 
produced  1,000  pounds  butter  in  309  days. 
She  is  bred  to  Echo  King  Sylvia  267292, 
last  son  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  and  is  due 
to  freshen  early  in  April.  She  was  con- 
signed by  J.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Bell  Farm, 
Ooraopolis,  Pa. 

Mr.  Schmidt  also  purchased  another 
cow,  Bessie  Korndyke  Segis  30.3833  with 
a  yearly  butter  record  of  725  pounds, 
consigned  by  Lothian  Riverodc  Stock 
Farms,    Novelty,   Ohio. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Settlement  workers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  had  the  film,  "The 
Fountain  of  Youth"  and  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Lyons  for  their  Jewish  Mothers  Club,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Later  in  the  week  the 
Italian  Mothers  Club  saw  the  lantern 
slides  and  Miss  Barger  told  the  story  of 
"How  a  big  city  gets  its  milk  supply." 


___   Synthetic  cows  give   us   milk 
'Twill  do  us  good  to  quaff; 
But  will  synthetic  cows  be  trailed 
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By  a  synthetic  calf? 

—Houston   Chronicle 


ENORMOUS  QUANTITIES 
OF  OLEOMARGARINE  USED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  N.  S.  Gottshall 

While  we  were  at  war  with  Germany 
the  American  people  were  urged  to  use 
many  food  substitutes  in  order  that  the 
army,  upon  whom  so  much  responsibility 
rested,    might    have    the    best    food    and 
be  properly  fed.     Then  it  was  common 
to   hear   the   remark:    "This   is  a  day   of 
substitutes."     Now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  that  the  period   of  readjustment   is 
on   and  practically  all  soldiers  are  back 
in  civil  life,  most  of  the  people  imagine 
that  there  are  no  more  food  substitutes 

in  use. 

If  we  conduct  a  little  investigation 
we  will  find  that  there  are  a  few  of  these 
substitutes  still  on  hand  and  that  some 
are  growing  in  popularity— from  one 
reason— .It  is  the  mad  rush  for  the  dol- 
lar, a  few  pennies  are  apparently  saved 
(?)  while  from  the  health  standpoint, 
dollars  are  lost.  In  many  cases  we  have 
given  less  attention  to  the  feeding  of  our- 
selves, our  families  or  our  babies,  than 
the  farmer  has  given  to  the  feeding  of 
his  hogs  and  calves. 

One  of  the  chief  substitutes  entering 
human  consumption  is  oleomargarine  or 
butterine  or  nut  margarine  or  any  num- 
ber of  the  many  compounds  sold  as  sub- 
stitutes for  staight  butter. 

In  an  advertisement  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  one  of  the  city  dailies, 
figures  were  given  showing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  consumed  annually 
370,000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine  or 
similar  products.  What  does  this  mean? 
Some  may  say  that  it  represents  a  large 
saving  of  money  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic From  one  view  point  it  may,  pro- 
vided the  public  gets  food  value  for  its 
expenditure,  not  obtainable  in  another 
way.  But  these  oleos  are  lacking  in  the 
amount  of  vitamines  contained  in  but- 
terfat.  Without  a  suitable  quantity  of 
these  vitamines,  normal  health  and 
growth  cannot  be  sustained. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. If  we  assume  that  370,000,000 
pounds  of  oleo  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  nuide  from  cows  milk,  it 
means  that  this  amount  of  oleo  supplants 
308,000,000  pounds  of  butterfat,  allowing 
an  overrun  of  20'/,  which  makes  these 
figures  conservative. 

Reducing  this  to  the  cow  basis,  allow- 
ing an  average  annual  production  of 
4000  pounds  of  4  per  cent,  milk  per  cow, 
which  is  a  shade  more  than  the  average 
per  cow  in  Pennsylvania,  we  find  that 
the  308,000,000  pounds  of  butterfat  repre- 
sents 7,700,000,000  pounds  of  milk  or  the 
yearly  product  of  1,925,000  cows.  More 
than  twice  the  dairy  cow  population  of 
the  State  of   Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  milk 
producers  throughout  the  country  who 
are  clamoring  for  higher  prices  for  their 
dairy  products  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  sell  all  of  the  milk  or  butter  they 
produce  and  for  their  own  home  con- 
sumption buy  oleomargarine,  because  the 

cost  is  less. 

Such   a  practice  is  only  ♦'adding  lead 
to  our  own  boots"  in  the  effort  to  drag 
ourselves   out   of  the   mire.     Such   prac- 
tices are   the  drawbacks  in   the  country 
in    the   efforts   to    adjust    conditions    on 
the  farm  so  that  our  young  people,  upon 
whom  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
future  largely  depends,  may  be  retained 
on   the  farm   and   fed   proper  food   that 
will    supply    the    elements    needed    for 
proper  growth  and  physical   fitness  and 
mental  development. 


/? 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


MODERN    FARM    AND    DAIRY 

Iron  Age  CroD  PreservaHon  Machinery  S'i!l»St  fc.!J*°' 


Although  we  handle  sprayers  to  meet  prac- 
tically every  need  of  field,  orchard  or  garden, 
we  specialize  particularly  on  the  Iron  Age 
orchard  and  traction  sprayers  shown  here. 
These  sprayers  represent  the  very  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  science  of  spraying.  With 
them  high  pressure  can  be  developed  which 
thoroughly  penetrates  every  hiding  place  of 
hug  or  disease,  and  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  spraying  solution.  The  round  tank  permits 
the  use  of  large  agitators  that  work  near 
the  sides  and  bottom  to  keep  heavy  mix- 
tures in   uniform    strength. 

Both  types  are  equipped  with  Iron  Age 
Triplex  pumps.  Pressure  is  supplied  by 
means  of  a  brass  pump  working  through  a 
stuffing  box.     There  are  no  cylinders  to  wear. 


Coloiiy  Hover 

This  hover  h  «s  the  same  chick 
capacity  as  the  coal  -  burning 
brooder.  A  few  ot  tfie  special 
points  on  this  oil-heated  hover 
are  as  follows  : 


TheModernHov»r30,  42and52  InchHover 


chip  or  consume  power,  no  leather  or  rubber 
plungers  to  corrode  or  wear  out.  The  valves 
are  l)ronze  balls  which  are  easy  to  get  at  for 
cleaning.  Strong  corrosive  mixtures  will  not 
rffect   this    pump. 

All  Iron  Ape  Traction  Sprayers  are  equip- 
ped with  the  new  Iron  Age  Pressure  Retainer 
and  Relief  Valve,  an  extremely  important  and 
exclusive  feiiture  which  relieves  the  wheels 
from  pump  pressure  when  the  spray  is  turn- 
ed oflf,  and  retains  the  full  strength  i)res8ure 
reiidy  for  instant  use  when  the  sui)ply  is 
turned    on    again. 

We  have  printed  matter  descriptive  of  these 
lines  which  we  will  gladly  send  upon  request. 


Burns  Coal  Oil. 
Steady  Blue   Flame. 
Safe  and  Convenient. 
No  Wick  to   Trim. 
Abundance   of   Heat. 
Visible    Oil    Feed. 

OUK   SPECIAL    INCUBATOR 


An   exceptionally    good    machine    at 
an   extremely  moderate   price. 


Simple  in  Construction. 

No  Coal  Smoke   or   Gas. 

No   Oil    Fumes.  ^     „ 

Flow  of  Oil  Regulated  Automatically. 

Easy  and  Comfortable  to  Operate. 

Inexpensive    and    Economical. 

Reliable  Incubator 

Come  in  nil  sizes  from  the  Haby  Grund  of 
-)()  Kgg  Capacity  for  family  use.  to  Standards 
of  250  350  and  450  Kgg  Ciipat  ity  and  (Jiant 
Wonders,  of  680  and  looo  Kgg  Capacity. 
Made  in  both  hot  air  and  hot  water  styles 
The  best  values  upon  thf  market  today,  l^et 
us  prove  this  to  you. 

Write   for   Special   Catalogs 

Full  line  of  poultry  supplies,  includinK 
Mann  Bone  Cutters,  Keystone  DrinkinK 
Fountains,  Poultry  Feids  &  Kemedies 


WILMINGTON  STORE: 
216  West  7th  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Bell  Phone 
Wilmington  6405-W 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Everything      for 


INCORPORATED 

the      Modern      Farm     and     Dairy 


1916-1918  MARKET  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA 


Bell  Phone 

Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 

Keystone  Phone 

Race  1568 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

By  HENRY  C.  WALLACE 

(Continued  from  page   13) 

based  on  its  productive  power.  Men 
are  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  land 
and  accept  a  very  low  rate  of  interest 
because  of  the  security  of  the  investment, 
but  there  are  evils  which  grow  out  of 
the  tenancy  system  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

If  we  are  to  make  this  a  .self-sustaining 
nation  agriculturally,  as  President  Hard- 
ing put  in  one  of  his  speeciies,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  studying  these  great 
problems.     It  is  not  a  question  of  pro- 
duction   alone,   it    is    a    question   of   the 
farmer  being  able  to  sell   what  he  pro- 
duces at  a  price  which  will  justify  him 
in   continuing  to   produce.     We   are  the 
best  producers  in  the  world  but  our  sales 
system    is   very   bad   indeed.     We  must 
study  everything  which   influences  both 
production    and    price.      We    must    look 
into    the    matter    of    competition    from 
farmers  of  foreign  lands   where  the  ag- 
riculture   is    stiU    being    exploited     and 
where  the  standards  of   living  are   very 
much  below  the  standards  which  we  de- 
mand   for    our   people.      We    must    look 
into  world  conditions  both  of  supply  and 
of  demand  and  produce  more  intelligent- 
ly and  adjust  our  various  crops  to  the 
probable  needs.  We   must  look  into  the 
administration  of  our  credit  machinery. 
Those   who  control   the    finances   of  the 
country  and  who  have  in  their  power  to 
influence,    either    directly    or    indirectly, 
the   extension   of   credit  can   exercise   a 
large  amount  of  control  over  the  pnces 
of  farm  products.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of   the  administration   of   our  transpor- 
tation systems.    Through  the  simple  de- 
vice of  regulating  the  flow  of  cars  the 


prices  of  farm  products  can  be  sent  up 
or  down  at  the  will  of  those  who  exer- 
cise such  control.  We  had  some  costly 
experiences  along  this  line  during  the 
war. 

In  short,  the  people  of  tlie  nation  must 
come  to  understand  that  our  prosperity 
as  a  nation  depends  upon  a  prosperous 
and  wholesome  agriculture. 

I  cannot  now  speak  in  detail  of  the 
many  lines  of  work  in  the  Departtnent 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  here  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  men  and  a  splendid  or- 
ganization. We  are  going  to  try  to  use 
the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  men  wherever  it  can  best  be  tised 
to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the  nation. 


Lvi. 


LOCALS 

The  Anselma,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
local  was  organized  on  Marcli  10,  1921, 
with  a  large  initial  meinbersliip.  Roger 
Gordon  was  elected  President;  Harvey 
Moore,  vice  President;  Howard  Bertolet, 
Secretary,  and  Charles  Walleigh,  treas- 
urer. This  local  begins  its  career  under 
most  auspicuous  activities  and  promises 
to  be  an  important  local  of  the  associa- 
tion. 
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A  Rainy  Day  Job 

if  it  nrevents  the  start  of  contagious  disease  among  your  flock  or  herd,  would 
be  the  most  profitable  day's  work  of  the  year.  You  never  can  tell  when  an 

epi^em"  ma?  reach  your'neighborhood  If  iV.^",^,,^/-^Vo^7s\'oTand 
licG  mites  and  similar  parasites  will  reduce  the  health  of  your  stocK  ana 
through  the  smaller  production  that  follows  take  part  of  your  profit. 


^ 
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POOR  RECORD  DAIRY  COWS 
Is  the  first  year's  milk  record  a  good 
index  of  what  a  cow  will  do  in  after 
life?  Some  cows  make  a  poor  record  tlie 
first  year  and  the  farmer  often  keeps  iier 
lioping  that  she  will  develop  into  a  good 
cow  later  on.  A  study  of  the  records  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  herd 
shows  that  when  a  heifer  freshens  norm- 
ally her  first  year's  record  is  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  her  futue  per- 
formance. 


does  the  work  of  whitewash  and  a  disinfectant  at  one  OP^,*^^^^"- J^i^^^^^ 
little  in  time,  labor  and  money,  but  brings  big  returns  in  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  is  on  the  job  day  and  "ight-guarding  your  «\°^^.  ^"^P'^^^"^^ 
ing  your  profits.  It  may  save  your  whole  herd  or  flock.  It  at  le^t  means 
healthier  stock  and  therefore  greater  production  and  larger  prohts. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Carbolai8  a  snow  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  ^^^^^^^^^^Z'Z.'M^^'t 
stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor  ca"«t  c.  H»'-p''«^«»  ^^  ,pray  pump 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  is  ready  to  aPP/y^\»;  costs  no  moro^Ln  a 
L  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  It  does  not  blister,  flake  "^  Pf '  o^'  l^oo  ,qu2re  f^t  It  is 
disinfectant  alone.  One  gallon-ten  cents'  worth  of  powder-covers  2«0  «^y^'*J,V,'^o,,pg,8. 
used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  agncu.iur 

"ed  (        '  


ur*fu  mint  viiuwi  i..  .*  *'j    ■»—»..-.»  1 1      "^  J 

The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbpla  or  can  ^"'^^^'ll^^^'^^'^Z 
d  r  ct  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received.  Order  today  so  you 
wal  have  it  on  hand  when  you  want  it.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JO  lbs.  (JO  gals.)  $J.25  and  postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered;  50  lbs. 
(50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lb.  bags  $J8.00.     Trial  package  and  book- 
let 30c  postpaid.    Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
299  Ely  Ave.,  Dept.  W.,  Long  Island  Gty,  N.  Y. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


WHY   WASTE  WHOLE  MILK   ON    CALVES 

WHEN 

RYDE'S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

WILL  RAISE  THEM 
BETTER    AT     LESS    COST? 

Results  Guaranteed.  Thousands  of 
dairymen,  breeders,  and  farmers  have 
done  It:  and  are  doing  It  now.  If  they 
can,  so  can  you: 

Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Meal  is  a  complete 

every  feeding  element  they  nee3  for  thrifty 
growth:  and  gives  It  to  them  In  the  most 
digestible  form. 

Save*  Milk  Saves  Calves 

Costs  Much  Less  to  Feed 

Sold  in  spotted  bags  that  hit  the  spot 

with  calves 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It.  If  he  doesn't 
carry  it,  write  us  and  we'll  see  you  get  It, 
either  through  hira  or  direct  from  us. 

RYDE  &   COMPANY,  «^^'i=r.«^ 


Save  Your  Calves  And 
Keep  Them  Healthy 


Shortly  after  a  "B-K"  treatment,  your 
Calves  will  show  signs  of  improvement 
and  finally  recover  their  former  vigor. 
Don't  let  your  Calves  become  weak  or 
die  from  the  Scours  or  Diarrhoea.  You 
want  strong,  healthy,  lively  calves. 
Save  Every  Calf 

Scours  sre  csused  by   germs   of  infection.     B-K 

kills     these     germs    anJ    hesis    the    irritsled    and 

inflamed  tissue,   restoring   healthy    sOion.       B-K 

may    be    |i»en    freely   in     the  milk  or  water      it  is 

harmless,  yet  it  is  very  efTeciive. 

B-K  is    hsndy.     You  hsve   IN   ONE  JUG   your 

treatment   for  Calves,  Cows   snd   Bull,   slio   your 

disinfeclsnl  for  general  use.      No    special    mixing: 

saves  trouble  snd  costly  mistakes;  quick,  accurate, 

convenient  and  successful. 

Don't  be  without   B-K — some  lime  you'll  want  it 

in  a  hurry.  .     „         .      .  ^  „     ,  .#• 

Get  a  gallon— the  Standard  Farm  Package.     It 

your  dealer  hasn't  that  size,  have  him  get  it  for  you. 

PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 

DAIRYMBNS  SUPPLY  CO. 

1918  Market  St.  PtUla.,  Pa. 

General  Laboratories,  Madison.  Wis. 

Sole  Mfrs.  B.K. 


f\ 
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Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

—full  of  life  and  vigor. 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properlv  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure — helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  iL 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary 
Preparations 

—include  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic,  Hoe  Tonic,  Worm 
Powder,  Amimal  Dip,  Pheno 
(Disenfectanl),  Colic  Medicine.  Heave 
Powder,  Distemper  Powder,Gali  Salve, 
Poultry  Preparations,  Silver  Pine  Ue«l> 
ing  Oil  and  many  others. 

8ucc«m(u1  lor  30  Ywuw 

A  fteftdily  increMing  demand  for  over 
k  quarter  of  a  century  prove*  their  pop* 
nlarity.  There's  an  In ter national 
preparation  for  every  farm  animaL 

lAsk    Your    Dealeii 


Patent  applied  for 


1 


BARNETT'S 
New    Ventilated    Cover 

fits  over  the   outside  of  the  can 
j  .and  absolutely  protects  the  milk 
jlfrom   insects  and   dirt  of  every 
[kind.     The  screened  opening  is 
7  ample  to   permit  enough  circu- 
'lation  and  milk  is  kept  in  splen- 
did condition. 
■H 
Made  in  all  needed  sizes. 

iLWrite  for  literature,  prices  and 
names    of  dealers   who     carry 
^covers  in  stock. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

BARNEH  &  VOIGT 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

G.  W.  K.  VOIGT 
708  Finance  BIdg,  Philadelphia 


For  Better  Dairy  Products 

USE 

Monarch  Sterilizer 

A  Powerful  Germicide  and  Disinfectant 
Absolately  Non-poisonous 

Popular  Price,  $2.00  per  Gallon 

write  for  Literature 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIKLD,  MIW  JIRSET 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Muss,,  Wednesday,  June  8th, 
1921.  On  the  following  day  a  National 
Ayrshire  sale  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  A.  H,  Sagendorph,  Stephen  Ball, 
George  Stockwell  and  R.  I.  Knight,  will 
be  held. 


OUR  UNITED  PURPOSE  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL 

By  MILO  D.  CAMPBELL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
stock  dividends  from  within,  during  the 
last  few  years.  Through  several  months 
of  1920  these  dividends  flowed  into  new 
capitalization  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  billions  a  month.  I  need  not  enum- 
erate or  call  them  by  name.  The  100% 
stock  dividend  became  popular. 

Let  no  man  discount  the  distress  that 


:_«.„    „.«,x.».~  4-K. 
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country  today,  if  he  has  any  care  for  the 
future  of  this  republic. 
High  Cost  of  Living  Wrongfully  Laid 
to  the  Farmer 
There  are  present  remedies  for  most  of 
these  out  of  joint  conditions.  Why 
should  the  farmer  receive  a  half  cent 
for  a  potato,  for  which  the  hotel  charges 
you  twenty-five  cents?  Why  should  the 
provisions  for  a  hotel  meal  for  which  the 
farmer  receives  ten  cents,  be  sold  to  the 
public  for  two  dollars  and  a  half? 

Why  should  the  farmer  sell  his  cotton 
for  ten  cents  a  pound  and  buy  it  back 
at   two   dollars  a  pound? 

If  the  farmer  were  to  receive  $2.60 
per  bushel  for  his  wheat  instead  of  $1.60 
it  would  cost  the  average  citizen  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  more  for  his  meal  than 
now.  If  the  cotton  farmer  should  re- 
ceive twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  his 
cotton,  it  would  cost  me  a  nickle  more 
for  my  shirt.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  sin,  every  crime  of  the  profiteer 
in  food  and  clothing  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
tlie  farmer. 

Farm  Losses 
Government  authorities  estimate  the 
loss  in  corn  the  past  year  to  the  farmer 
to  be  three  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dol- 
lars; upon  cotton,  two  billions  of  dollars; 
wheat,  one  billion;  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts, six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  upon  wool,  hides,  meat,  etc., 
more  billions. 

While  measures  offering  relief  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  being  held  up 
in  Congress,  we  found  anxious  friends  of 
railroads  pressing  the  government  for 
their  aid  and  comfort  with  ample  hear- 
ings and  consideration  and  with  $300,- 
000,000  of  bounty. 

Railroad  Freight  Rates 
While  farm  prices  have  been  cut  in 
two,  freights  and  passenger  fares  have 
leaped  upward.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  railroad  freight  charges  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $4417,- 
000,000,  as  compared  to  $303,000,000  for 
November  1919,  an  increase  of  44%.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  said  before  the  com- 
mittee of  agriculture  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  most  of  this  increase  was  lieing 
taken  from  the  farmer.  This  meant  that 
instead  of  corresponding  decrease  of 
transportation  cost  to  the  farmers  along 
with  his  losses,  there  is  an  upward  cost 
of  getting  his  stuff  to  tl»e  market  «)f 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  cows  are 
being  driven  to  the  shambles  and  sold 
for  two  to  four  cents  a  pound,  while  the 
consumer  is  buying  them  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  curtains  of  the  pack- 
ing house  as  choice  steaks  (at  26  to  30 
cents).  You  are  buying  unawares  from 
the  market  canners,  cow  and  bull  beef. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  beef  being  sold 
by  farmers  is  that  of  that  grade  and  has 
been  sold  by  them  to  the  packers  at  from 
two  to  five  cents  per  pound. 

G>n8titutional  Government 
Our  procedure  must  not  partake  of 
revolution  or  disorder,  it  must  be  such 
as  will  preserve  the  constitution,  preserve 
the  riglit  of  private  proi>erty  and  uphold 
the  standard  of  but  one  flag.     The  farm- 


er is  assailed  from  many  angles.  I  think 
it  was  Caligula  who  wished  that  the 
whole  Roman  army  had  but  one  neck 
that  he  might  sever  it  at  a  single  blow. 
Our  battle  front  is  a  long  one,  but  in  a 
just  cause  we  shall  win. 

The  opportunity  and  the  duty  that 
lies  before  the  new  administration  is  that 
of  causing  miles  and  miles  of  smiles  to 
shine  upon  seven  million  homes  that  are 
today  in  the  cloudland  of  American  ag- 
riculture. If  this  shall  be  done  prosperity 
will  again  find  its  way  into  factory  and 

_i I    1. — ;ii    a J    .-i„...^„„»-   „».    ~r.,.A 
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wages  and  the  wheels  will  everywhere 
be  found  turning. 


ENORMOUS  QUANTITIES  OF 
OLEOMARGARINE  USED  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
Many  other  substitutes  are  offered 
(and  often  bought  by  the  farmer)  in 
view  of  their  cheapness — which  is  nearly 
always  open  to  question.  At  all  events 
they  lessen  the  possibilities  of  the  farm- 
er  making  a  decent  living. 

An  especial  appeal  is  made  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products,  to  stop  this  un- 
wise practice.  Let  the  substitutes  for 
the  consumption  of  those  who  produce 
them.  "Let  go  below",  reach  up  and 
get  on  a  higher  plane — for  your  own  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Feed  your  children  and  yourself  pn 
good  nutritious  foods,  the  kind  that  you 
were  fed  upon,  and  to  which  you  may 
attribute,  in  a  large  sense,  your  robust- 
ness, your  ability  to  do  big  things  and 
your  ability  to  earn  your  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  and  be  proud  of  it. 


FOOD  FORUM 

A  "Food  Forum"  was  staged  for  three 
days  last  month  at  the  Walton  School, 
Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Helen  K.  Yerkes, 
principal,  and  her  able  corps  of  teachers. 

When  fully  1,000  children  and  i;000 
patrons  of  the  school  heard  the  "Milk 
Way  The  Health  Way." 

An  adaption  of  the  "Milk  Fairy  Play" 
to  suit  children  of  this  school  was  given 
by  75  pupils  in  dainty  gowns  of  bright 
colors  which  was  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  nei'd  of  milk  in  the  diet  of 
every  ciiild. 

Milk  songs  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mrs.  Orthung,  one  of  the  teachers, 
were  sung  by  the  "Glee  Club"  and  a 
most  attractive  set  of  "Milk  Posters"  ex- 
ecuted by  the  chlKlren  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  auditorium. 

The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  co-op- 
erated in  tliis.  Dr.  llaiin.ili  McK.  Lyons 
each  day  gave  the  "Story  of  Milk"  an<l 
llu*  n.wtr  kn  )wUilge  of  its  f.md  value, 
usin<?  slides  f  the  Dairy  C  juncil  to  illus- 
trate her  talks. 


The  ntitrltiiin  cl-sses  in  the  Philadel- 
l)lua  Public  S<-h;)i)ls  and  hospitals,  the 
milk  for  wliich  is  furnished  by  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  have  not  been  in 
ui)erali.n  h;n«r  enough  to  get  many 
n^fures  to  quote  but  it  is  significant  that 
these  children  have  already  gained  an 
average  of  3.1  lbs.  per  month  as  a  result 
of  the  feeding  and  care. 


A  series  of  nine  talks  are  being  given 
for  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  to  Its  Girls  Industrial  Clubs,  in 
different  sections  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons  and  Miss 
Myrtle  L.  Barger  are  telling  how  a  big 
city  gets  its  milk  supply  and  of  the  food 
value  of  milk. 
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325  FEMALES 

In  Our  Herd 

90  OF  THEM 

DAUGHTERS  of  OUR 

HERD  SIRE 


Sir  Inka  Prilla  Segis  80914 

His  sons  and  daughters  were  first 
prize  winners  and  Grand  Champions  at 
tne  West  Ctiester  Fair,  the  Trenton,  (N. 
J.)  Fair,  and  the  Delaware  State  Fair  In 
1020. 

We  have  (or  sale  several  of  his  sons 
out  o(  yearly  record  danrs,  and  they  are 
being  offered  at  $85,  $100,  $200  and  up. 

Our  85  yearly  record  cows  and 
heifers  average  753  lbs.  batter  and 
17,525  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 

Winterthur  Farms 

Winterthur,  Del. 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD 


MILK 

From  Pote-bfcd  or  Grade 
Guernseys 

Sells  for  from  3  to  4  cents  per  quart  more 
than  does  market  milk. 

For  Reg.  Bull  Calves  at  moderate  prices, 
well  bred,  from  an  Accredited  Herd 

Address  E.  T.  GILL 

Haddon  Farnis  HIDOOHFIELD,  H.  J. 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  AT  FIGURES 

Lingohocken  Berkshlres  Multiply  Rapidly 


•^^m^' 


**:  -mm^ 


Government  experts  estimate  16.5^  less 
hogs  on  farms  than  one  year  ago 

Order  a  Brood  Sow  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 
F.  M.  T  WINING 

Pineville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 
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THE   EASTERN   GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATIOIN 


Will  hold  an 

AUCTION 

of 


SALE 


GUERNSEYS 

at  Devon,  Pa. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13th,   1921 

The  Sale  Committee  have  accepted  a  splendid  lot  of  dairy  cattle 
of  proven  heavy-milking  strains,  including  a  number  of  high-testing 
Advanced  Register  cows  and  the  progeny  of  such. 

Dairymen  intending  to  breed  Guernseys  for  milk  production  ^ylll 
find  in  this  sale  the  profitable  type  of  foundation  stock  animals  which 
will  insure  success  in  the  future. 


BREED  GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  milk  sells  on  the  Philadelphia  market  for 

{our  cents  a  quart  ahove  the  regular 

market  prices 


SALE  COMMITTEE 

F   T   GILL  G.  W.  KOSER 

r  W.  ROBERTS  L^^^y^P^NV^swORTH 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS  M.  M.  HOLLINGSWOHIU 


H!!! 


—  For  Catalogue  Address 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

Sale  Manager 

405  Main  Street  Worchester,  Mass. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULI.  CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23284  lbs.  MUk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

I.     V.     OTTO  nOILiNG   SPRINGS    FARM  CAKLIHLK.    PA..   R6 


E.   NEWLIN  BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


FOR     SALE 


Registered  ChcstcrlWhite  Swine,  Buff  Leg- 
horn Hatching  Eggs.  $2  per  15.  $8  per 
100;  Cockerels  and  Hens.  10  per  cent 
deductions  to  all  Inter-State  Milk  Members 

John  C.  Sutton  Blacks,  Md. 


IniproveMilkQualil^ 

Cool  and  aeratr  milk  at  one  time — halt 
nerm  arowlh — remove  odors. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
»lop»  waste  and  loss — saves  its  cost  in 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  FoWcr. 

,    CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

iDapt.  22    •  Cortland.  N.Y. 


-i    Columbia  COW  REMEDY 


.  ColumbI*  J 


A  special  scientifically  prepared 
Remedy  for  diseases  of  the  Cow. 
Keep  them  in  good  condition 
and  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  Sent  pre- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price,  60c 
and  $1.20  per  package.  Sales- 
men and  agents  wanted. 

THE  F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO. 
243  State  Street  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ROSKCOYD    FA-KM'S 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 

GOOD     FIGS    FOR    BALE     NOW 

D.    M.    .STOUDT,    IIERSIIFV,    penna. 


Mention  The  Review  When 
Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COIWTY 

uTuc  r-niTWTV  THAT  COUNTS'' 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


1  1  Al^     X^V^VXA^ 


Guernseys 


^  /.<-■: 


Jerseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.I1oHinportli&8on 

Landenberg,    Pa. 


MB*.  O.  •.  PKT,  Or». 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Towns  End  Farms 

OFFER  a  Yearling  Bull 

Towns  End  Prince  Pietertje 

Ormsby 

Whose  five  nearest  dams  have  all 
made  20-lb8.  or  better 

His  sire  is  a  23-lb.  grandson  of 
King  Segis  and  Hengweld  DeKol. 

His  dam  is  a  20-lb.  daughter  of 
a  23-lb.  cow  and  is  sired  by  Dutch- 
ess Ormsby  Sir  Model  DeKol. 

He  is  a  handsome  individual 
backed  by  persistent  production. 
See  him,  see  his  dam,  his  sisters 
and  his  sire  at  our  farm,  or  have 
him  shipped  to  you  on  approval  at 
our  expense. 

Price  Right  for  Quick  Sale 

E.    P.    ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Ayrshires 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Guernseys 

Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  lull  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


CONSTITUTION     rtUANTITY 
PONFORMATION  UUALITY 


Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
for  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Seven  A.  R.  0.  Daughters 

The  best  son  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  lb.  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
There  is  King  Segis  breedmg 
transmitting  good  individuahty 
and  production. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J-  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 


Ayrshires 


<( 


The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 


Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jers«ys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  o(  Financial  Sensation, 
the  S60,UUl)  sire. 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemonty  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 


